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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior 
and  Junior)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the  Divinity  School,  the  Law 
School,  Courses  in  Medicine,  the  College  of  Education,  the  College  of  Commerce 
and  Administration;   the  College  of  Religious  and  Social  Science. 

Faculty,  Endowment,  and  Equipment. — The  faculty,  headed  by  President 
Harry  Pratt  Judson,  numbers  three  hundred  and  seventy-six;  the  libraries  con- 
tain 470,856  volumes.  The  University  owns  ninety  acres  of  land  (valued  at 
$4,231,977)  in  Chicago;1!  has  thirty-one  buildings  which  cost  $3,912,861;  and 
holds  productive  funds  to  the  amount  of  $12,526,566.  The  annual  expenditures 
are  $1,304,417. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  (all 
buildings  on  the  north  side)  of  the  Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and 
Jackson  Parks,  six  miles  south  of  the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated 
trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central  suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations. 

The  University  Year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October  to  Decem- 
ber); the  Winter  (January  to  March) ;  the  Spring  (April  to  Mid.  June) ;  the  Sum- 
mer (Mid.  June  to  August).  Students  are  admitted  at  the  opening  of  each 
quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  quarter. 

Detailed  Calendar  for  1908-9. — June  13,  1908,  Saturday,  Summer  Quarter 
begins;  July  22,  Wednesday,  First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends;  July  23, 
Thursday,  Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  begins;  August  28,  Friday,  Second 
Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends;  October  1,  Thursday,  Autumn  Quarter  begins; 
December  23,  Wednesday,  Autumn  Quarter  ends;  January  4,  1909,  Monday, 
Winter  Quarter  begins;  March  19,  Friday,  Winter  Quarter  ends;  March  29, 
Monday,  Spring  Quarter  begins;  June  11,  Friday,  Spring  Quarter  ends. 

Inquiries  Should  Be  Addressed  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Specific  inquiries  regarding  Philosophy  and  Education  should  be  sent  to  Pro- 
fessor James  H.  Tufts,  and  regarding  Psychology  to  Professor  James  R.  Angell. 
Inquiries  in  regard  to  teachers  and  administrators  in  Philosophy,  Psychology, 
and  Education  may  be  addressed  to  any  member  of  the  departments,  or  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Recommendations,  University  of  Chicago. 
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PHILOSOPHY,  EDUCATION,  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 


OFFICERS   OF  INSTRUCTION 

Nathaniel  Butler,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Education;   Dean  of  the 

College  of  Education. 
George  Herbert  Mead,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
James  Hayden  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
James  Rowland  Angell,   A.M.,   Professor  of  Psychology;    Director  of  the 

Psychological  Laboratory. 
William  Bishop  Owen,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 
Addison  Webster  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Willard  Clark  Gore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 
John  Broadus  Watson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology. 
Edward  Scrlbner  Ames,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy. 
Karl  Tinsley  Waugh,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Psychology. 
William  Kelley  Wright,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Philosophy. 


John  Edward  Russell,  A.M.,  Mark  Hopkins  Professor  of  Intellectual  and 

Moral  Science,  Williams  College  (Summer  Quarter,  1908). 
William  Estabrook  Chancellor,   A.M.,  Washington,   D.   C,   Lecturer  on 

Education  (Summer  Quarter,  1908). 
Katharine  Elizabeth  Dopp,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Education  (Summer  Quarter, 

1908). 
William  Seymour  Monroe,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  State 

Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass.  (Summer  Quarter,  1908). 

INSTRUCTORS  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OFFERING  INSTRUC- 
TION IN  THESE  DEPARTMENTS 
Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and   Head  of  the  Department  of  the  Greek 

Language  and  Literature. 
Theodore   Gerald   Soares,    Ph.D.,   Professor  of  Religious  Education  and 

Practical  Theology  in  the  Divinity  School. 
William  Isaac  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Instructor  in  History. 


William  Mackintire  Salter,  A.B.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Special  Lecturer  in 
Philosophy. 
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FELLOWS,    1907-8 

PHILOSOPHY 

Clarence  Leon  Clarke,  Ph.B.  (Alfred  University,  N.  Y.),  1906. 
Anna  Louise  Strong,  A.B.  (Oberlin  College),  1905. 

Ernest  Lynn   Talbert,  A.B.   (Butler    College),   1901;    A.B.   (University  of 
Chicago),  1 901. 

education 
John  Elbert  Stone,  A.B.  (Cornell  College),  1904. 

psychology 
Mabel  Ruth  Fernald,  A.B.  (Mt.  Holyoke  College),  1905. 
Joseph  William  Hayes,  A.B.  (Amherst  College),  1903. 
Florence  Ella  Richardson,  A.B.  (University  of  Nebraska),  1902. 
Clara  Jean  Weidensall,  A.B.  (Vassar  College),  1903. 

Clarence  Stone  Yoakum,  S.B.   (Campbell  University),   1901;    A.B.   (ibid.), 
1902. 

GRADUATE   SCHOLARS,  1907-8 

PSYCHOLOGY 

H.  Foster  Adams,  Ph.B.  (Wesleyan  University),  1905. 
Ethel  M.  Chamberlain,  A.B.  (Lombard  College),  1906. 
Carl  Rahn,  A.B.  (University  of  Chicago),  1907. 

DEGREES 

Graduate  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's  or  to  a  Doctor's  degree  under  the  con- 
ditions specified  below. 

I.      THE   MASTER'S   DEGREES 

Three  degrees  are  conferred,  viz.,  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and 
Master  of  Philosophy. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to 
that  required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,1 
may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which  he  is  work- 
ing, be  enrolled  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate 
for  a  Master's  degree.  Admission  to  candidacy  must  precede  the  conferring  of  the 
degree,  by  at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

1  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "equivalent"  in  this  connection  refers  to 
quantity  only.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  specific  Master's  degree  (Arts,  Science,  or  Philosophy), 
to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead.  For  comparison  with  courses  in  other  institutions  it  is  noted 
that  a  major  course  covers  about  45  hours  of  instruction  exclusive  of  examination  periods. 
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b)  At  least  eight  majors  of  graduate  work.  These  eight  majors  need  not  be 
all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to  some  rational  plan, 
approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at  least  six  months  before  the 
degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the  approval  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work  is  done.1 

d)  The  delivery  of  five  printed  or  typewritten  copies,  including  one  bound 
copy,  of  the  dissertation  to  the  University  Library,  three  weeks  before  the  Convo- 
cation at  which  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

II.      THE   DEGREE   OF   DOCTOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

i.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in  attend- 
ance one  quarter  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to  that 
required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,2  whose  thesis  sub- 
ject has  been  accepted  by  the  principal  department,  and  who  has  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  (which  must  be  certified  by  the  heads  of  those 
departments)  may,  on  recommendation  by  the  principal  department  in  which  he 
wishes  to  take  his  degree,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate 
Schools,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Admission  to  candidacy  must 
precede  the  conferring  of  the  degree  by  at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the 
Doctor's  degree,  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  at  the  University,  in  pursuance  of  an 
accepted  course  of  study.  The  course  in  question  must  include  one  principal, 
and  either  one  or  two  secondary,  subjects.  The  amount  of  work  required  in  the 
secondary  subject  or  subjects  is  nine  majors. 

b)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the  work  done  in  preparation  for 
the  degree. 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  printed  thesis  upon  a  subject  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
candidate's  work  has  been  done. 

d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments. 

e)  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  not,  as  a  rule,  take 
more  than  two-thirds  of  their  work  in  one  department,  and  may  not  take  work 
which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than  three  departments. 

3.  Thesis. — Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  upon  some  question 
connected  with  his  principal  subject.     This  production  must  constitute  an  actual 

1  In  exceptional  cases  the  Deans,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  departments  concerned,  may 
accept  an  additional  major  in  lieu  of  the  dissertation. 

■  In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will 
present  to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed  statement  of  his  undergraduate 
work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these  statements  during  the  opening  week  of  the  quarter . 
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contribution  to  knowledge.  Its  subject  must  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
head  of  the  department  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  date  of  the  final  exami- 
nation; the  thesis  itself  must  be  submitted  in  written  form  to  the  head  of  the 
department  three  months  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination,  and  after 
criticism,  in  typewritten  form,  six  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination; 
after  acceptance,  one  hundred  printed  copies  of  the  same  must  be  deposited  in  the 
Library  within  six  months  of  the  date  of  the  final  examination.  Accepted  theses 
become  the  property  of  the  University. 

4.  Final  examination. — After  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  may 
present  himself  for  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as 
he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned. 
He  may  present  himself  for  the  examination  in  his  principal  subject,  or  in  both 
principal  and  secondary  subjects  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not  been 
taken  in  advance,  (1)  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  depart- 
ment or  departments  concerned,  and  (2)  after  he  has  presented  to  the  Dean  (a) 
a  written  certificate  from  the  principal  department  concerned  that  the  thesis  is 
ready  for  the  printer,  and  (b)  the  written  evidence  of  some  responsible  journal 
or  publisher  that  the  required  number  of  printed  copies  will  be  furnished  the 
University  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  Convocation  when  the  degree 
is  conferred.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  members  of  the  principal  department  concerned,  an  appointed  representative 
of  the  secondary  department,  or  a  representative  of  each  of  them  if  there  are 
two,  of  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  department  who  may  choose  to 
attend,  and  a  member  of  some  other  department  appointed  by  the  Deans  of  the 
Graduate  Schools. 

If  the  examinations  in  the  secondary  subjects  are  separated,  they  may  not  be 
held  in  the  same  quarter,  or  within  two  months  of  each  other. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his  work, 
including  an  analysis  of  the  thesis,  and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  with  his  Dean 
for  distribution  to  the  committee  one  week  before  the  time  set  for  the  examination. 
In  the  case  of  the  examination  in  the  secondary  department,  the  statement  should 
include  the  work  in  this  department,  and  the  statement  for  the  final  examination 
should  include  the  work  of  both  departments.1 

5.  Non-resident  work. — After  being  admitted,  the  student  may  be  allowed  to 
substitute  non-resident  work  for  resident  work  to  a  limited  extent,  under  condi- 
tions to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned. 

6.  Work  done  in  other  universities. — Graduate  work  done  in  another  university 
will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 

*  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  completion  of  a  certain  amount 
of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  programme,  but  as  the  recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability 
in  the  candidate's  chosen  province,  shown  first  by  the  production  of  a  thesis  evincing  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing  knowledge;  and  secondly,  by  the 
passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of  the  candidate's  subjects,  with  more  minuteness  in 
the  case  of  the  principal  subject,  with  less  minuteness  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects. 
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provided  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  standing,  and  suffi- 
cient evidence  is  furnished  that  the  particular  work  was  satisfactorily  performed. 

Work  done  in  other  universities  will  not  ordinarily  count  for  more  than  one 
and  one-half  years  of  resident  work  in  the  University;  but  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  be  granted  after  one  year  of  residence.1 

The  attention  of  students  is  particularly  called  to  the  university  regulation 
that  the  examination  in  French  and  German  must  be  passed  before  one  can  be 
regularly  enrolled  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  It  is  important  that  the  student 
should  be  able  to  read  these  subjects  early  in  his  university  course.  To  postpone 
any  work  necessary  for  this  examination  till  late  in  the  course  is  to  fail  in  securing 
the  advantages  intended  by  the  regulation.  Accordingly,  the  Departments  will 
insist  upon  conformity  with  the  requirement. 

In  all  cases  candidates  should  consult  early  with  the  heads  of  the  Depart- 
ments within  which  their  major  and  minor  subjects  are  taken. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

The  libraries  of  the  departments  of  Philosophy,  Education,  and  Psychology 
contain  the  more  important  works  on  logic,  psychology,  the  history  of  philosophy, 
aesthetics,  ethics,  and  education,  together  with  sets  of  the  philosophical,  educa- 
tional, and  psychological  journals.  The  library  of  the  Department  of  Psychology 
is  accommodated  in  the  Psychological  Laboratory;  that  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  is  conveniently  housed  with  the  libraries  of  the  social  and  historical 
sciences  in  the  Law  Building;  while  the  works  on  Education  are  provided  for  in 
the  extensive  library  of  the  School  of  Education. 

CLUBS 

The  Philosophy  Club  meets  fortnightly  for  the  presentation  and  discussion 
of  papers,  reports  of  articles,  and  current  literature.  Once  a  month  a  joint  meet- 
ing is  held  with  the  Social  Science  clubs  representing  the  various  departments  of 
the  social  and  historical  sciences. 

The  Psychological  Journal  Club  meets  weekly  for  the  purpose  of  critical 
reports  on  current  investigations  and  discussion  of  research  in  progress  in  the 
laboratory. 

FELLOWSHIPS   AND   SCHOLARSHIPS 

To  persons  who  showed  evidence  of  marked  ability,  and  gave  promise  of 
distinction  in  original  investigation,  nine  Fellowships,  each  yielding  from  $120 
to  $520,  were  awarded  in  these  departments  during  the  year  1907-8. 

Forty  Scholarships,  each  yielding  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters  ($120), 
are  assigned  annually  to  students  in  the  Graduate  Schools  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Deans  of  these  schools. 

1  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  candidates  for  higher  degrees  should  consult  with  their  Deans 
concerning  all  technical  requirements  for  such  degrees,  before  application  is  made  for  admission  to  can- 
didacy. 
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Candidates  for  these  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  should  send  to  the  Deans 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  a  record  of  their  previous  work  and  distinctions,  degrees, 
and  past  courses  of  study,  with  copies  of  their  written  or  printed  work  in  the 
field  of  the  department  in  which  application  is  made.  Applications  must  be 
received  at  the  Deans'  offices  not  later  than  March  i  of  each  year,  in  order  to  be 
considered  for  the  following  year.  Appointments  will  be  made  during  the  first 
week  in  April. 

Fellows  may  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  the  work  of  teaching  in  the 
University  or  for  kindred  work;  but  in  no  case  will  they  be  expected  or  permitted 
to  devote  more  than  one-sixth  of  their  time  to  such  service. 

In  addition,  one  graduate  Scholarship,  yielding  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the 
annual  tuition  fees,  is  annually  awarded  to  the  best  student  in  each  department 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago  during  the  preceding  year. 

AID   TO   STUDENTS 

Besides  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  various  kinds  of  assistance  are  offered 
to  those  who  need  help,  under  the  following  heads:  (i)  Prizes;  (2)  Remission  of 
Tuition;  (3)  University  Service;  (4)  Other  Service  in  the  University;  (5)  Loans 
by  the  Students'  Fund  Society,  and  (6)  Outside  Employment.  The  position  of 
the  University  in  a  large  city  brings  the  decided  advantage  of  providing  many 
opportunities  for  employment.  Through  the  University  Employment  Bureau, 
in  the  period  from  January  1  to  July  1,  1906,  students  were  reported  as  earning 
$21,  660 .37.  For  further  details  applicants  should  send  for  the  circular,  Assistance 
to  Students  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

FEES   FOR  MATRICULATION,   TUITION,   ETC. 

1.  Examination  or  school  inspection  fee. — A  fee  of  $5  is  payable  by  students 
entering  the  Junior  Colleges  either  by  examination  or  from  co-operating  schools. 

2.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5,  and  is  required  of  every 
student  on  entrance  to  the  University. 

3.  Tuition  fee. — (a)  The  tuition  fee  is  $40  per  quarter  (including  the  library 
and  incidental  fee,  $5)  for  regular  work  (three  majors  or  their  equivalent) ;  there 
is  no  reduction  to  those  taking  only  two  majors,  (b)  A  reduction  is  made  in  case 
of  students  taking  only  one  major  (or  equivalent),  one-half  the  full  tuition  fee 
being  charged,  (c)  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  and  payable  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  each  quarter.  All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Registrar,  Press 
Building,  Room  1. 

4.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10. 
In  the  case  of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two-year  course,  the  charge  is  $5. 

ROOMS,   BOARD,   AND   GENERAL  EXPENSES 

Nine  dormitories  have  thus  far  been  erected  in  the  quadrangles.  Two  of 
these  are  reserved  for  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  four  are  for  women. 
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A  University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory;  each  House  has  a  Head, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected  by 
the  members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the  Uni- 
versity by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is  deter- 
mined by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general  control  of 
the  University  Council. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $20  to  $74  per  quarter  of  twelve 
weeks.  This  includes  heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has  separate 
dining-hall  and  parlors.     The  cost  of  table  board  in  these  halls  is  $4.50  per  week. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  concerning  rooms  and  board 
within  or  without  the  quadrangles,  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses  for  thirty- 
six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the  University,  residing  within  the  quadrangles: 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

University  bill,  tuition 

$120.00 

60.00 

100.00 

15.00 

10.00 

$120.00 

105 .00 

126.OO 

25.00 

20.  CO 

$120.00 

Rent  and  care  of  room 

225.00 
225 .00 

35 -00 
50.00 

Board 

Laundry 

Textbooks  and  stationery 

Total 

$305.00 

$396.00 

$655.00 

It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  expenses  below 
the  lowest  of  these  estimates  can  do  so.  Rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished, 
with  heat,  light,  and  care,  may  be  obtained  at  from  $1 .  25  a  week  upward,  the 
$1.25  rate  being  easily  secured  where  two  students  room  together.  Many 
places  offer  room  and  board  from  $4.50  upward.  The  Men's  Commons,  Hutch- 
inson Hall,  offers  to  students  meals  a  la  carte.  Lexington  Commons  for  women 
offers  meals  a  la  carte  during  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  During 
the  Summer  Quarter  the  Men's  Commons  will  be  open  to  both  men  and  women. 
A  list  of  approved  boarding-places  outside  the  quadrangles  is  kept  on  file  at  the 
Information  Office,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  and  information  regarding  them  may 
there  be  obtained. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

The  primary  aim  of  the  Department  is  to  give  training  in  the  methods  of 
philosophic  inquiry,  reflection,  and  statement,  and  thus  to  equip  competent 
teachers  and  investigators  in  the  various  branches.  The  Department  aims  to 
train  specialists,  but  only  upon  the  basis  of  an  adequate  general  knowledge. 
Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  are  required  to  select  for  special  attention,  and 
to  make  some  particular  investigation  in  one  of  the  four  fields  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics,  History  of  Philosophy,  Aesthetics,  Ethics;  but  this  specialization 
presupposes  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  other  branches,  and  also  of  Psychology, 
to  enable  one  to  direct,  and  if  necessary  to  undertake,  teaching  in  them. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  believed  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  life,  Philosophy 
has  much  of  value  for  those  who  do  not  intend  to  specialize  in  it.  It  is  doubtful 
if  there  ever  was  a  time  w hen  Philosophy  lay  so  close  to  the  various  sciences,  social, 
historical,  and  biological,  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  requirements  of  practical 
life,  on  the  other,  as  at  present.  The  organization  of  courses  in  the  Department 
is  intended  to  recognize,  for  example,  the  relation  of  Logic  to  mathematics,  and  to 
the  social  and  natural  sciences;  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  to  literature  and  to 
political  and  economic  history;  of  Ethics  to  the  economic,  social,  and  political 
sciences,  as  well  as  to  preparation  for  the  ministry,  law,  and  journalism;  and 
of  Aesthetics  to  literature  and  art. 

Students  in  other  departments  who  are  expecting  to  take  Philosophy  as  a 
subsidiary  subject  for  the  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree  should  see  the  Head  of  the 
Department  at  once  after  coming  into  University  residence,  and  arrange  for  this 
this  work  in  advance.  Nine  majors  are  usually  required  where  Philosophy  is  the 
minor  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  The  equivalents  of  the  elementary  courses 
in  Psychology,  Ethics,  and  Logic  are  required  as  antecedents.  Work  will  be 
assigned  according  as  the  principal  work  is  in  literary,  scientific,  or  historical  and 
social  lines. 

A  student  presenting  himself  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Philosophy  as  the 
chief  subject  will  be  required  to  have  the  equivalents  of  courses  4-6  in  the  History 
of  Philosophy,  and  at  least  three  courses  in  Psychology;  the  latter  may  be  either 
experimental  or  general,  or  a  suitable  combination  of  the  two.  He  may  further 
specialize,  as  already  indicated,  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Ethics,  Aesthetics, 
and  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

In  case  the  antecedent  work  in  elementary  Psychology,  Logic,  and  Ethics,  and 
the  History  of  Philosophy  does  not  come  up  to  the  proper  standard,  the  candidate 
for  an  advanced  degree  will  be  required  to  take  the  undergraduate  work  in  these 
subjects.     As  a  rule,  students  coming  from  institutions  where  advanced  work  in 
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Philosophy  is  not  provided  will  find  it  advantageous  to  do  some  review  work  here. 
After  the  completion  of  the  required  work  (courses  i,  2,  or  3),  undergraduate- 
students  wishing  to  do  further  work  in  philosophy  should  take  courses  4-6,  or 
7,  9,  40,  43.  Candidates  for  honors  in  the  Senior  Colleges  should  take  from  four 
to  six  courses,  selected  from  courses  3-10,  ^,  43. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
INTRODUCTORY  COURSES 

Note. — One  course  selected  from  courses  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  9,  is  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in 
the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Literature.  One  course  from  these  or  from  the  Department  of  Psychology  is 
required  in  the  College  of  Science.  Students  who  desire  a  minimum  amount  are  advised  to  take  one  of 
courses  1-3.  Those  who  wish  to  elect  work,  may,  with  the  advice  of  the  instructor,  begin  with  4  or  5. 
Course  9  is  recommended  to  students  interested  in  the  natural  sciences.  These  courses  may  be  taken 
by  students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  who  have  completed  twelve  majors  of  work. 

References  to  courses  in  other  departments  are  indicated  by  Roman  numerals:  IA=  Psychology; 
VI  =  Sociology;  XI=  Greek. 

1.  Introduction  to  Philosophy. — The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  (1)  to  intro- 
duce the  student  to  the  philosophic  point  of  view  for  considering  the  problems  of  nature, 
civilization,  institutions,  art,  conduct,  and  religion;  (2)  in  connection  with  this  study 
of  method,  some  of  the  chief  historical  attitudes  will  be  presented,  and  some  of  the 
philosophical  classics  read.  Autumn  Quarter;  9:30;  Professor  Tufts  and 
Assistants. 

2.  Ethics. — For  the  Senior  Colleges.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  8:00;  Associate 
Professor  Moore.     Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  Sec.  o,  9:30;    Associate  Professor 

Moore.     Sec.  b,  12:00;   Dr.  Wright.     Sec.  c, .     Mj.     Spring  Quarter, 

Sec.  a,  9:30;  Professor  Mead.     Sec.  b,  11:00;  Dr.  Ames. 

3.  Logic. — For  the  Senior  Colleges.     Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  9:30;  Dr.  Wright. 

COURSES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

4.  5.  History  of  Philosophy. — These  courses  are  designed  (1)  as  a  survey 
of  the  history  of  thought,  considered  in  its  relations  to  the  sciences,  to  literature,  and 
to  social  and  political  conditions;  and  (2)  as  an  introduction  to  Philosophy  through 
a  more  careful  study  of  some  of  the  most  important  systems.  Windelband's  History  of 
Philosophy,  with  lectures,  and  readings  from  Plato,  Aristotle,  Descartes,  Locke,  Berkeley, 
Hume,  and  Kant.  For  the  Senior  Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools.  2MJ.  Autumn 
and  Winter  Quarters,  11:00;  Dr.  Ames. 

5A,  5B.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy. — The  second  part  of  the  above 
course.  First  Term,  Descartes  to  Berkeley;  Second  Term,  Hume  and  Kant.  Summer 
Quarter,  8:00;   Dr.  Ames  and  Dr.  Wright. 

6.  Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries. —This 
is  a  non-technical  course,  for  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  It  forms  the 
conclusion  of  course  5,  but  may  be  taken  by  those  who  have  had  courses  1  and  2. 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  11:00;  Associate  Professor  Moore. 

9.  History  of  Ancient  Science. — The  technical  skill  of  the  civilizations  with 
which  the  Greeks  came  in  contact  will  be  presented  as  the  starting-point  of  their  con- 
scious science.  Their  astronomy,  physics,  arithmetic,  and  geometry,  their  medicine 
and  biology,  will  be  discussed  in  their  genesis  and  their  formulation  into  a  physical 
theory  of  the  world,  and  will  be  interpreted  to  some  extent  from  the  point  of  view  of 
ancient  philosophic  doctrine.  This  course  will  be  followed  by  course  27  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  "The  History  of  Physical  Science  in  the  Mediaeval  and  Modern 
Periods."  For  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  8:30;  Professor 
Mead. 
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10.  Development  of  Thought  in  the  Modern  Period. — The  course  will  trace 
the  growth  of  thought  from  the  period  preceding  the  French  Revolution  up  to  the  present 
time.  Five  general  stages  are  marked:  (i)  Locke,  Hume,  and  Adam  Smith;  (2) 
Rousseau  and  Kant;  (3)  Fichte  and  Hegel;  (4)  Bentham,  the  two  Mills,  and  Comte; 
(5)  Evolutionary  period,  (a)  the  Neo-Hegelians,  (b)  the  Pragmatists.  It  will  be  the 
purpose  of  the  course  to  indicate  the  interaction  of  the  philosophic  doctrines  of  these 
periods  with  the  current  political  and  economic  theories.  This  course  is  intended  to 
articulate  with  course  20  in  Political  Economy,  History  and  Method  of  Political  Econ- 
omy, and  students  who  have  the  prerequisite  knowledge  of  economics  are  advised  to 
take  the  course  in  economics  simultaneously  with  this  course,  thus  forming  a  four- 
hour  course  in  each  quarter.  It  is  believed  that  the  study  of  the  problems  from  the 
two  points  of  view  will  give  a  more  adequate  treatment  than  from  either  in  isolation. 
See  also  courses  44,  45  in  Philosophy,  below.  2  hours  a  week.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring  Quarters;  Professor  Mead  and  Associate  Professor  Moore. 

13.  Philosophy  of  Aristotle. — The  course  will  present  Aristotle's  Philosophy 
as  a  whole.  Effort  will  be  made  to  do  justice  to  the  conceptions  of  the  period  when 
the  whole  of  science  and  learning  was  brought  under  philosophy,  and  the  effect  of  this  at- 
titude upon  Aristotle's  thought  will  be  brought  out.  In  particular  the  relation  of 
Aristotle's  Logic  to  the  Dialectic  that  preceded  him  will  be  studied,  and  contrasted  with 
the  method  of  his  scientific  speculation.  Finally,  the  Metaphysics  will  be  considered 
both  as  the  achievement  of  Greek  thought,  and  as  the  appearance  of  a  new  philosophic 
discipline.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;     Professor  Mead.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9]. 

XI,  50.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Aristotle. — The  class  will  read  about  100 
pages  of  selections  from  the  Ethics  and  Politics  in  the  original  text,  and  the  whole  in 
translation.  The  lectures  will  be  based  on  the  Ethics,  Politics,  Rhetoric,  and  Poetics, 
omitting  the  metaphysical  and  scientific  works.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  3:00;  Pro- 
fessor Shorey. 

17.  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  and  Newton. — The  development  of  the  philosophic 
thought  of  this  period  will  be  presented  in  its  relation  to  the  discoveries  in  contempo- 
raneous physical  sciences  and  their  mathematical  technique.  For  graduate  students. 
Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  9:30;     Professor  Mead.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

18.  Development  of  Scientific  Concepts  since  Newton. — A  study  of  the 
growth  of  the  theory  of  atoms,  molecules,  force,  and  energy,  and  of  mathematical 
hypotheses  in  construction  of  the  conceptual  objects  of  the  physical  sciences.  The 
relation  of  this  scientific  method  to  the  logic  and  metaphysics  of  the  period  will  be 
brought  out  in  the  interpretation  of  the  conceptions.  Winter  Quarter,  1909,  9:30; 
Professor  Mead. 

22,  23.  The  Philosophy  of  Kant. — A  critical  discussion  of  Kant's  Philosophy 
as  a  system,  and  its  relations  to  previous  and  subsequent  thought.  The  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason  will  be  studied  with  Muller's  translation  and  Adickes'  text  in  the  Autumn 
Quarter;  the  practical  philosophy  and  teleology,  in  the  Winter  Quarter.  2MJ. 
Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters,  1908-9,  8:30;   Professor  Tufts. 

26.  Herbert  Spencer's  Philosophy. — An  interpretative  review  of  Spencer's 
characteristic  doctrines  as  contained  in  his  First  Principles  and  parts  of  his  Psychology, 
with  a  brief  notice  also  of  his  ethical  and  social  theory.  Associate  Professor  Moore. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

29.  Indian  and  Chinese  Philosophy. — The  lectures  in  this  course  will  attempt 
to  present,  first,  the  main  positions  at  which  reflective  thought  arrived  among  the 
Indian  and  Chinese  peoples,  and,  second,  as  far  as  possible,  what  were  the  conditions 
which  led  to  these  reflective  processes.  Professor  Mead.  [Not  to  be  given  in 
1908-9.] 

Attention  of  students  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  is  also  called  to  the  following 
courses  in  other  departments  which  deal  with  the  history  of  thought:  Psychology, 
30-32,  History  of  Psychology;  Political  Economy,  20,  History  of  Political  Economy, 
21,  Scope  and  Methods  of  Political  Economy;  Sociology,  72,  Introduction  to  Sociology, 
74-76,  Reciprocal  Influences  of  the  Social  Sciences  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  Com- 
parative Religion,  6,  n-17,  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion;  Semitic  Languages, 
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139,  Rabbinical  Philosophy,  [96,  Philosophical  Literature  of  the  Arabians;  Greek, 
63  65,  Plato,  66  68,  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  in  Ancient  Literature  and  Life; 
Physics,  25,  History  of  Science  (Physical). 

COURSES   IN   LOGIC   AND    METAPHYSICS 

30.  The  Logic  of  the  Social  Sciences. — The  methods  actually  in  use  in  the 
historical  and  social  sciences  will  be  discussed  in  their  relation  to  the  theory  of  inference. 
The  discussion  will  follow  Wundt's  treatment  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Logic,  certain 
chapters  in  Karl  Pearson's  Grammar  0}  Science,  portions  of  Jevons'  Principles  oj 
Science,  and  other  collateral  material.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  indicate  the  func- 
tions which  these  peculiar  methods  play  in  the  process  of  reasoning,  and  to  give  the 
student  a  point  of  view  from  which  he  may  be  able  to  determine  what  specific  methods 
are  justifiable  in  these  sciences.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  11:00;    Professor  Mead. 

31.  The  Logic  of  the  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences. — The  two  problems 
considered  in  this  course  will  be  the  function  of  mathematics  in  the  determination  of 
the  objects  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  the  implications  of  evolution  as  scientific 
hypothesis.  It  wall  be  the  aim  of  the  course  to  indicate  the  natural  relation  of  these 
two  scientific  methods  within  the  whole  scientific  judgment.  Autumn  Quarter,  1909; 
Professor  Mead. 

32.  Philosophy  in  Relation  to  Science;  Ancient  Thought. — The  ancient 
scientific  conceptions  of  the  physical  universe  will  be  presented  in  their  relation  to  the 
philosophic  thought  of  the  time.  The  science  of  the  time  of  Aristotle  will  be  the  basis 
for  discussion,  and  in  particular  the  interconnection  between  the  scientific  methods  and 
results  and  Aristotle's  metaphysics  will  be  studied.  Professor  Mead.  [Not  to  be 
given  in  1908-9.] 

33.  Philosophy  in  Relation  to  Science;  Modern  Thought. — The  discussion 
of  the  parallel  development  of  psychological  theory  and  scientific  method  in  the  Middle 
Ages  will  be  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  intellectual  situation  out  of  which 
Galileo's  treatment  of  dynamics  arose.  ,  The  development  of  the  mathematical  theory 
from  Descartes  and  Leibnitz  to  Newton  will  be  presented  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
relation  to  parallel  philosophic  development.  Finally,  the  present  scientific  concep- 
tion of  the  physical  world  will  be  discussed  in  its  bearing  upon  current  logical  and 
psychological  theory.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  Professor  Mead.  [Not  to  be  given 
in  1908-9.] 

34.  The  Development  of  Logical  Doctrine. — Hobbes  to  Hegel.  A  study  of 
the  growth  of  the  function,  structure,  and  criterion  of  knowledge  through  the  English 
School  and  Kant.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Autumn  Quarter, 
1909,  11:00;    Associate  Professor  Moore. 

36.  Hegel's  Logic. — This  course  presupposes  a  fundamental  study  of  Kant, 
and  leads  up  to  the  study  of  modern  logical  theory.  Wallace's  translation  of  Hegel's 
Logik  will  be  used  in  the  class,  and  the  lectures  will  follow  the  text  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible. The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  enable  the  student  to  follow  out  as  sympa- 
thetically as  possible  the  structure  of  Hegel's  thought,  and  recognize  beyond  this  the 
problems  that  have  appeared  with  Hegel's  conception  of  Logic,  and  the  limitations  of 
Hegel's  method  in  dealing  with  them.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  1910,  11  :oo;  Associate 
Professor  Moore. 

35.  The  Theory  of  Logic. — The  course  as  a  whole  is  designed  to  advance 
a  critical  and  constructive  theory  of  the  logical  functions:  judgment,  conception,  and 
inference.  They  will  be  discussed  in  relation  to  one  another,  and  the  relation  of  thought 
to  experience  and  reality  will  be  considered.  Texts:  Lotze,  Mill,  and  Studies  in 
Logical  Theory.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  1910,  M.,  Th.,  4:00-6:00;  Associate 
Professor  Moore. 

37,  38.  Modern  Metaphysics. — A  study  of  the  current  views  of  Reality, 
especially  in  its  relation  to  thought — to  truth  and  error.  The  debate  of  the  past  few 
years  between  "Absolutists,"  "Realists,"  and  " Pragmatists "  will  be  reviewed.  The 
literature  of  the  course  will  be  found  largely  in  the  periodicals  of  the  last  six  or  eight 
years  and  in  the  books  of  Bradley,  Royce,  Taylor,  Dewey,  James,  and  Schiller.     For 
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graduate  students.     2MJ.     Winter  and   Spring   Quarters,    1909,    11:00;    Associate 
Professor  Moore. 

38A.  Absolutism,  Realism,  and  Pragmatism. — A  general  survey  of  the 
current  discussion  of  the  nature  and  criterion  of  Truth  and  Reality.  The  material 
for  the  course  will  be  found  largely  in  the  periodical  literature  of  the  past  six  years,  and 
in  the  books  of  Bradley,  Bosanquet,  Royce,  Dewey,  James,  and  Schiller.  Mj.  Sum- 
mer Quarter,  1908,  9:00;   Associate  Professor  Moore. 

39.  Metaphysics. — An  examination  of  the  ultimate  conceptions  of  modern 
physical  science.  For  graduate  students.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter, 
10:30;  Professor  Russell. 

IA,  35.  The  Relations  of  Psychology  to  Philosophy. — An  examination,  partly 
historical  and  partly  logical,  of  the  relations  of  psychology  to  the  philosophical  dis- 
ciplines.    For  advanced  graduates.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter;     Professor  Angell. 

COURSES  IN  ETHICS  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION 

40.  Evolution  of  Morality. — A  study  of  the  origins  of  Morality  in  primitive 
tribal  life,  including  the  objective  factors  of  group  control,  custom,  political,  family, 
and  religious  institutions,  and  subjectively  the  development  of  a  standard,  and  of 
responsibility.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  1909,  8:30;  Pro- 
fessor Tufts. 

41.  Seminar. — The  Fundamental  Ethical  Concepts. — A  historical  and  critical 
study  of  the  leading  ethical  concepts:  Good,  Obligation,  Nature  and  Natural  Law, 
Right,  Conscience,  Self-Denial,  Love,  Justice,  Moral  Sense,  Sympathy,  Utility,  Free- 
dom, the  Kingdom  of  Ends,  Value,  Self-Realization.  The  course  will  thus  embrace  a 
history  of  ethical  theory,  but  without  rigid  adhesion  to  chronological  order  where 
this  would  prevent  a  continuous  study  of  a  given  concept.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
19 10;  Professor  Tufts. 

43.  History  of  Political  Ethics. — This  course  will  embrace  the  topics  included 
historically  under  the  Philosophy  of  the  State  and  the  Philosophy  of  Law,  together  with 
a  study  of  the  ethical  conceptions  which  have  grown  out  of  social  and  political  organiza- 
tion. The  political  theories  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  Roman  and  Renaissance  con- 
ceptions of  law  of  nature,  the  eighteenth-century  conception  of  natural  rights,  the 
ethical  concepts  of  justice  and  rights,  and  the  recent  opposing  socialistic  and  indi- 
vidualistic theories  will  be  considered.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  1910,  8:30;  Pro- 
fessor Tufts. 

44,  45.  The  Psychological  and  Social  Problems  of  Ethics. — The  first  part 
of  the  course  will  consider  the  psychology  of  value  and  good  as  related  to  impulse, 
feeling,  and  will;  of  standards  and  control;  of  right  and  duty;  of  choice,  freedom, 
and  the  organization  of  character.  The  point  of  view  will  be  largely  that  of  social  and 
genetic  psychology.  In  the  Social  Ethics,  the  ethical  problems  involved  in  the  eco- 
nomic process  will  receive  especial  attention.  The  significance  of  the  principles  of 
individualism  and  socialism  will  be  examined.  This  course  is  intended  to  articulate 
with  course  40,  Value  and  Distribution,  and  44,  Socialism,  in  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy,  and  students  who  have  the  prerequisite  knowledge  of  economics 
are  advised  to  take  one  of  the  two  courses  in  economics  simultaneously  with  this  course, 
thus  forming  a  four-hour  course  in  each  quarter.  It  is  believed  that  the  study  of  the 
problems  from  the  two  points  of  view  will  give  a  more  adequate  treatment  than  from 
either  in  isolation.  2  hours  a  week.  i|Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters, 
M.,  4:00-6:00;  Professor  Tufts. 

48.  The  Ethics  of  Evolution. — A  study  of  the  point  of  view  and  method  of 
evolutionary  ethics.  Spencer's  Data  of  Ethics,  Darwin's  Descent  0}  Man,  Huxley's 
Ethics  and  Evolution,  Sorley's  Ethics  of  Naturalism,  will  be  used  as  materials.  For 
graduate  students;  open  to  seniors  who  have  had  course  2.  M.  First  Term,  Summer 
Quarter,  8:00;   Professor  Russell. 

49.  Development  of  Ethics  to  Kant. — The  development  of  modern  rational- 
istic and  empirical  ethics  will  be  traced,  in  order  both  to  form  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
two  schools,  and  also  to  disclose  the  fundamental  difficulties  in  each  which  led  to  the 
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reconstruction  by  Kant.  Lectures,  and  readings  from  Spinoza,  Shaftesbury,  Hutche- 
son,  and  Hume.  The  course  is  designed  to  parallel  upon  the  ethical  side  the  theoretical 
development  treated  in  5A  and  5B.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate-  students.  M. 
Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  11:30;   Dr.  Wright. 

49A.  Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche. — These  thinkers  will  be  considered  first 
in  their  metaphysical  presuppositions  and  groundwork;  secondly,  in  their  ethical 
conceptions  of  view  and  life;  thirdly,  in  their  relation  to  recent  and  contemporary 
social  speculation.  Lectures  and  conferences.  For  graduate  students;  open  to 
seniors  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  course  2.  This  course  may  be  combined  with 
courses  44-45  to  count  as  a  major's  credit.     Winter  Quarter;    Mr.  Salter. 

IA,  19.  Psychology  of  Religion.  Mj.  Summer  and  Spring  Quarters;  Dr. 
Ames. 

VI,  53.  The  Family. — A  genetic  and  ethical  treatment  primarily  for 
graduate  students.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  11:00;   Professor  Henderson. 

VI,  96. — The  Ethics  of  Sociology. — An  exhibit  of  the  meaning  of  socio- 
logical analysis  for  positive  ethics.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  9:30;  Professor  Small. 

Attention  of  students  in  Ethics  and  Social  Philosophy  is  also  invited  to  the  fol- 
lowing courses  in  other  departments  which  deal  with  the  laws  of  social  conditions: 
Political  Economy,  40-48,  Labor  and  Capital;  Sociology,  55A,  56,  Industrials,  57-65, 
Social  Amelioration,  74-76,  Reciprocal  Influence  of  the  Social  Sciences,  95,  Conflict 
of  Classes,  96,  Ethics  of  Sociology. 

COURSES  IN  AESTHETICS 

7.  Aesthetics. — An  introduction  to  the  history  and  theory  of  Aesthetics.  The 
two  aspects  of  the  aesthetic  field,  viz.:  appreciation,  or  criticism,  and  artistic  production 
will  be  analyzed,  and  their  leading  categories  studied  with  reference  both  to  their  psycho- 
logical origin,  and  to  their  historic  relations  in  the  development  of  art.  For  the  Senior 
Colleges.  Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psychology.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  9:30; 
Professor  Tufts. 

Attention  of  students  in  Aesthetics  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  other 
departments:  History  of  Art,  1-11,  Greek  and  Roman  Art,  24-31,  Modern  Painting 
and  Sculpture;  Sociology,  24,  Art  and  the  Artist  Class;  Greek,  54,  Lectures  on  the 
Literary  Criticism  and  Rhetoric  of  the  Ancients,  55,  Seminar:  Literary  Criticism  and 
Rhetoric  of  the  Ancients;  General  Literature,  Courses  in  Comparative  Literature 
and  the  Theory  of  Literature;  also  to  the  courses  in  Music,  Drawing  and  Painting,  and 
Plastic  Art  in  the  College  of  Education. 

RESEARCH   COURSES 

5o>  51,  52.  Research  Courses. — Advanced  courses  in  Ethics,  Aesthetics, 
Philosophy  of  Science,  Logic,  and  Metaphysics,  for  students  prepared  to  undertake 
independent  or  semi-independent  work,  will  be  directed  by  instructors  of  the  depart- 
ment. 
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EDUCATION 

It  is  the  primary  aim  of  the  work  in  Education  to  train  competent  specialists 
for  the  broad  and  scientific  treatment  of  educational  problems.  The  courses 
provided  for  this  end  fall  in  the  main  under  three  heads:  (i)  courses  in  psychology 
and  related  work;  (2)  courses  in  educational  history  and  theory;  (3)  courses  in 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches.  Additional  courses  under 
(1)  and  (3)  will  be  found  under  their  respective  departments. 

It  is  believed  that  any  profitable  study  of  educational  theory  and  method 
presupposes  a  thorough  grounding  in  psychological  principles;  that  a  scientific 
treatment  of  educational  problems  demands  as  a  prerequisite  a  familiarity  with 
the  methods  and  results  of  the  modern  study  of  the  development  of  intelligence; 
that  an  appreciation  of  the  ultimate  ends  of  education  requires  that  discipline  in 
the  estimate  of  values  and  ideals  which  is  afforded  by  ethics;  and  that  a  broad 
outlook  is  best  gained  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  human  thought. 
It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  the  courses  in  educational  theory  be  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  the  introductory  courses  in  psychology  and  ethics,  and  that 
advanced  work  in  this  department  be  accompanied  by  further  work  in  the  lines 
indicated  above.  In  this  connection  attention  is  also  called  to  the  related  courses  in 
Psychology,  Biology,  Physiology,  Neurology,  and  Social  Science. 

The  University  High  School  (Academic  and  Manual  Training)  enrolling 
about  six  hundred  pupils,  and  the  University  Elementary  School,  with  about 
four  hundred  pupils,  constitute  in  themselves  a  laboratory  for  psychological  and 
educational  research.  In  them  unusual  opportunities  are  afforded  to  students 
of  Psychology  and  Education  for  investigation  and  experiment  in  the  problems 
arising  in  these  departments  of  study. 

In  addition  to  the  apparatus  of  the  general  experimental  laboratory  of  the 
Department  of  Psychology,  there  is  also  in  the  College  of  Education  an  excellent 
equipment  of  a  similar  sort. 

An  editorial  committee  from  the  Department  and  the  School  of  Education 
conducts,  in  co-operation  with  other  scholars,  the  School  Review,  a  journal  of 
secondary  education,  and  the  Elementary  School  Teacher,  each  published  ten  times 
a  year. 

COURSES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

Note. — See  also  course  81. 

60.  History  of  Education:  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Periods. — An  outline 
course  based  on  sources  available  in  translation.  For  the  Senior  Colleges.  Mj. 
Autumn  Quarter,  12:00;  Associate  Professor  Owen. 

61.  History  of  Education,  Modern  Period. — The  main  emphasis  of  the  course 
is  laid  on  the  development  of  educational  theory  and  practice  as  influenced  by  the 
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work  and  writings  of  the  foremost  educators  of  the  modern  period.  The  works 
of  the  writers  selected  will  form  the  basis  of  the  course.     Summer  Quarter,   1908, 

10:30;    Winter  Quarter,  1909,  12:00;   ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  Owen. 

63.  History  of  Education  in  America  to  1783. — This  course  will  treat  of  the  origin 

and  development  of  educational  thought,  institutions,  organization,  and  met  Ik  ids  in  the 
colonies,  and  will  include  a  study  of  English  education  in  the  seventeenth  century  and 
its  relation  to  American  colonial  education.  The  method  will  be  that  of  lectures, 
readings,  and  reports.  The  course  is  designed  for  advanced  students  only,  and  will 
provide  opportunity  for  original  investigations  on  some  phase  of  the  subject,  and  training 
in  the  use  of  the  sources.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  Dr.  Jernegan. 

64.  Education  in  the  United  States. — A  study  of  the  development  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  with  special  emphasis  on  social  conditions,  outside  influences, 
important  leaders,  present-day  tendencies  and  theories.  For  graduate  students; 
open  to  Senior  College  students  with  two  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
12:00;  Associate  Professor  Owen.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1909.] 

65.  Education  in  the  United  States  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The  course 
will  deal  particularly  with  the  problems  of  education  during  the  period  named,  with 
special  reference  to  the  social,  political,  and  philosophic  ideas  underlying  the  attempts 
at  their  solution.  Effort  will  be  made  to  set  forth  the  phases  of  educational  theory  of 
the  century  as  developed  and  put  into  practice  in  America. 

The  course  will  be  conducted  by  lecture  and  report.  The  bibliography  of  the 
main  sources  will  be  presented,  and  all  the  work  of  the  student  will  be  based  on  these 
sources.  For  graduate  students.  Summer  Quarter,  11:30;  Associate  Professor 
Owen. 

66.  Educational  Theory  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — A  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  theory  during  the  nineteenth  century.  For  graduate  students 
only.    Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  12:00;  Associate  Professor  Owen. 

67.  68,  69. —  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Education. —  3MJ.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters;  Associate  Professor  Owen. 

COURSES  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  MENTAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

70.  Psychology  Applied  to  Education. — The  discussion  of  psychological 
problems  which  have  reference  to  education.  Autumn  Quarter,  8:30;  Assistant 
Professor  Gore. 

71.  Genetic  Psychology. — Problems,  methods,  and  data  in  the  psychological 
growth  of  children  and  youth.  Prerequisite:  Elementary  Psychology.  Mj.  Winter 
Quarter,  8:30;  Assistant  Professor  Gore. 

VI,  27. — Mental  Development  of  the  Race. — Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  8:30. 
Associate  Professor  Thomas. 

This  course,  for  a  fuller  description  of  which  see  circular  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology,  will  be  credited  as  a  course  in  Education.  It  is  a  counterpart  on  the  anthro- 
pological and  social  side  to  course  73,  which  studies  the  process  of  individual  develop- 
ment. 

74.  Special  Problems  in  Genetic  Psychology. — Designed  for  those  who  are 
prepared  to  undertake  investigations  involving  observation  and  study  of  school  children. 
The  course  may  be  taken  only  after  conference  with  the  instructor.  For  graduate 
students.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter;  Assistant  Professor  Gore.  [Not  to  be  given 
in  1908-9.] 

75-  Individual  Psychology. — Research  and  observation  with  respect  to  types 
of  psychological  temperament,  capacity,  etc.,  with  special  refeience  to  methods  of 
study  and  classification  of  children.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  8:30;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Gore. 

76.  Child-Study. — Observation,  experiments,  private  reading,  and  confer- 
ences. This  course  is  designed  to  present  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  have  been  scientifi- 
cally determined,  concerning  the  nature  and  development  of  the  mind  during  childhood 
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and  adolescence.  It  will  seek  to  provide  the  student  with  sound  criteria  for  estimating 
theories  about  the  child's  mind,  and  to  give  him  adequate  training  in  the  concrete  study 
of  child  life.     M.     First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  i :  30;   Professor  Monroe. 

VI,  33.  Education  among  Primitive  Races. — Savage  childhood.  Education 
of  the  child  among  the  Africans,  Australians,  Malayans,  Polynesians,  and  American 
Indians.  For  graduates.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  9:30;  Associate  Professor 
Thomas. 

78.  The  Psychology  of  the  Educational  Process. — A  critical  study  of  selected 
problems  bearing  upon  educational  practice.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
psychology  of  learning  with  reference  to  the  part  played  in  it  by  instinct  and  interest. 
Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psychology.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  10:30; 
Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  1909;  Professor  Angell. 

79.  Educational  Psychology. — Advanced  courses.  A  study  of  exceptional 
types  of  mental  development,  and  their  education,  including  those  somewhat  above, 
as  well  as  those  sowewhat  below,  the  more  commonly  accepted  norms  of  growth. 
For  graduate  students.  Open  after  conference  with  the  instructor.  Mj.  Spring 
Quarter,  19 10,  8:30;  Assistant  Professor  Gore. 

COURSES   IN   ADMINISTRATIVE  AND    SOCIAL  ASPECTS    OF 
EDUCATION 

80.  Problems  in  Secondary  Education. — Present-day  ideals  in  education; 
the  moral  element  in  education;  adolescence;  the  high-school  curriculum;  arts  and 
technology;  electives;  the  extension  of  the  high-school  course  by  the  addition  of  two 
years;  the  certificate  and  entrance  examinations  systems;  the  social  organization  of 
the  high  school;  athletics;  the  school  and  the  community;  on  sending  boys  and  girls 
to  college.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter;   Professor  Butler. 

81.  The  Schools  of  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States. — The  course 
traces  the  historical  development  of  existing  systems  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  as  expressions  of  the  religious,  social,  and  industrial  ideals  that  from  time  to 
time  have  dominated  the  people,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  influence  on  public 
education,  of  ecclesiasticism,  humanism,  realism,  and  nationalism.  The  marks  which 
these  schools  have  in  common,  as  well  as  those  which  differentiate  them,  are  noted, 
and  a  study  is  made  of  present  tendencies.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  8 :  00; 
Professor  Butler. 

82.  The  School  and  the  Community. — The  course  discusses  education  as 
training  for  social  efficiency;  the  school  as  one  of  several  agencies  for  such  training; 
the  function  of  the  school  as  affected  by  modern  social  conditions;  the  formation  of 
social  and  moral  habits;  the  social  organization  of  the  school;  the  "many-sided 
interest;"  industrial  training  in  relation  to  social  ideals  and  habits;  education  as  dis- 
covery of  the  individual;  co-operation  between  the  school  and  the  community:  in 
civic  improvement,  in  the  use  of  libraries,  in  parents'  associations.  The  schools  of 
Chicago  will  be  studied,  and  reports  made  regarding  schools  elsewhere,  with  which 
students  are  acquainted.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  9:00;  Professor 
Butler. 

72.  Class  Management. — For  teachers  of  normal,  high,  elementary,  and 
special  schools.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  in  detail  the  problems  of  the 
practical  class  teacher.  These  problems  will  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  principles 
of  school  administration  and  of  modern  psychology,  pedagogy,  and  sociology.  The 
course  covers  methods  and  devices,  discipline,  programme-making,  theory  and  practice 
of  recitations,  busy-work,  study  periods,  selection  and  use  of  textbooks,  grade  and 
department  teaching,  critic  work,  compulsory  attendance  and  truancy,  relations  to 
supervisory  officers,  and  in  general  all  the  important  phases  of  the  life  of  the  class 
teacher.     M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  8:00;    Mr.  Chancellor. 

73.  School  Administration  and  Supervision. — For  superintendents,  principals, 
directors,  supervisors,  critic  teachers,  and  other  students  of  education.  The  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  present  systematically  the  principles,  methods,  and  devices  appli- 
cable  to  the  organization,  administration,  supervision,  and  general  management  of 
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school  systems  and  of  schools,  in  the  light  of  the  science  and  art  of  education.  M. 
Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;     Mr.  Chancellor. 

85.  The  Teaching  of  Science  in  the  Secondary  School. — Psychological  study 

of  the  attitude  of  the  child  in  the  secondary  school  toward  his  surrounding  physical 
environment;  the  necessity  of  the  child's  getting  a  hold  upon  this  world  as  a  whole 
before  the  separate  sciences  can  be  taken  up;  the  method  by  which  the  problems  of 
these  different  sciences  can  be  brought  out;  the  scope  and  import  of  the  study  of  these 
sciences  during  the  high-school  period,  in  reference  both  to  the  child's  immediate 
development,  and  his  later  study  and  attitude  toward  them;  the  fundamental  impor- 
tance of  science  in  giving  the  high-school  child  his  method  and  point  of  view;  Profes- 
sor Mead.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

86.  State  and  Municipal  Systems  of  the  United  States. — A  study  will  be  made 
of  certain  state  and  city  school  systems,  the  attempt  being  to  select  a  few  examples  of 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  best  types  of  organization  of  public  education,  and  a 
few  of  the  opposite  character.  The  object  in  study  will  be,  through  acquaintance 
with  what  has  been  tried  and  proved,  to  arrive  at  as  clear  a  judgment  as  may  be  as  to 
what  is  fundamentally  sound  in  organization  and  administration,  and  to  note  what 
modifications  are  required  by  local  conditions.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  1909;  Pro- 
fessor Butler. 

VI,  100.  Organization  of  Religious  Education. — Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  1 1 :  00; 
Professor  Henderson. 

COURSES   IN   EDUCATIONAL  THEORY 

Note. — See  also  course  85. 

90.  Philosophy  of  Education. — The  point  of  view  will  be  that  of  the  gradual 
socialization  of  the  child,  and  the  part  which  education  plays  in  this.  Both  formal 
and  informal  education  will  be  considered,  especially  in  their  relation  to  each  other. 
On  the  one  side  the  development  of  the  child  will  be  considered  as  the  justification  for  a 
psychological  theory  of  education,  while  on  the  other  side  the  demands  of  the  society 
into  which  the  child  is  entering  will  suggest  the  sociological  theory.  The  inadequacies 
of  each  will  be  indicated,  and  the  necessity  of  replacing  them  by  a  social  conception  of 
education  which  can  recognize  both  the  child  and  society  at  once.  The  chief  features 
of  present  school  practice  and  theory  will  be  criticized  from  this  standpoint.  Mj. 
Spring  Quarter,  9:30;  Professor  Mead.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

92.  Philosophic  Bases  of  Modern  Education. — A  comparative  study  of  the 
philosophic  and  educational  development  beginning  with  Bacon  and  Comenius,  with 
special  stress  upon  the  Kant-Herbart  period.  The  reading  for  the  course  will  be 
largely  from  the  writings  of  the  authors  discussed,  supplemented  by  Windelband's 
History  of  Philosophy  and  Monroe's  History  0}  Education.  The  course  presupposes 
elementary  psychology  and  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  modern  phi- 
losophy and  education.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter;  Associate  Professor  Moore. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

93.  Principles  of  Education. — The  aim,  meaning,  methods,  and  contents  of 
education  are  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  human  capacities  and  values,  and 
their  evolution  in  interaction  with  natural  and  social  environment.  Individual  develop- 
ment and  social  progress,  the  intellectualistic  and  the  voluntaristic  views  of  mind  and 
character,  current  theories  of  discipline,  interest,  culture,  correlation  or  co-ordination  of 
subjects  are  analyzed.  Autumn  Quarter,  3:00;  Professor  Tufts.  [Not  to  be 
given  in  1908-9.] 

94.  Methodology  of  Education. — The  course  will  canvass  the  general  meaning 
of  method,  the  factors  which  determine  it  in  education,  its  relation  to  psychology  and 
logic,  to  the  individual  and  the  curriculum,  and  to  social  institutions.  Various  con- 
ceptions of  method  in  the  historical  development  of  educational  theory  will  furnish 
material  for  illumination  and  criticism.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Moore. 

95.  Primitive  Arts  as  Educational  Means. — This  course  treats  of  such  typical 
arts  as  the  dance  and  pantomime,  the  festival,  music,  poetry,  the  graphic  and  the  plastic 
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arts  with  reference  to  (i)  their  genesis,  growth,  and  differentiation;  (2)  their  practical, 
intellectual,  social,  and  aesthetic  values;  and  (3)  their  place  and  significance  in  the 
kindergarten  and  in  primary  education.  M.  Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1:30; 
Dr.  Dopp. 

96.  The  Philosophy  of  Social  Industries,  or  Principles  of  Unification. — A 
study  of  the  function  of  typical  social  industries  in  the  development  of  (1)  industrial 
and  social  institutions,  (2)  the  natural,  physical,  and  social  sciences,  and  (3)  the  arts; 
and  an  application  of  the  principles  involved  to  the  problem  of  organization  and 
unification  in  elementary  and  in  secondary  education.  M.  Second  Term;  Sum- 
mer Quarter,  2:30;  Dr.  Dopp. 

97.  Principles  of  Education. — Discussion  of  the  aim,  meaning,  and  purpose 
of  education  as  related  to  individual  and  social  progress;  an  account  of  dominant 
educational  methods;  an  examination  of  certain  widely  accepted  principles  of  educa- 
tion with  their  pedagogic  applications,  analysis  of  certain  current  theories  of  culture, 
interest,  correlation,  and  disclipine;  a  comprehensive  examination  of  the  question  of 
educational  values,  together  with  a  comparative  study  of  the  content  of  school  courses 
of  instruction  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter; 
Professor  Monroe. 

COURSES   IN   RELIGIOUS   EDUCATION 

Note. — The  following  courses  offered  in  the  Divinity  School  are  open  to  students  in  this 
Department. 

History  of  Religious  Education  in  England  and  America.  Mj.  Autumn 
Quarter;  Professor  Soares. 

Introduction  to  Religious  Education:  The  Sunday  School.  Mj.  Winter 
Quarter;    Professor  Soares. 

Materials  of  Religious  Education.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  Professor  Soares. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

The  courses  in  the  Department  are  planned  with  three  purposes  in  view: 
(1)  to  meet  the  needs  of  undergraduate  students  who  desire  an  intelligent  acquaint- 
ance with  the  general  principles  of  Psychology  and  their  bearing  upon  the  larger 
social  and  scientific  interests  of  modern  life;  (2)  to  afford  adequate  discipline  for 
students  who  wish  to  employ  Psychology  as  a  basis  for  higher  work  in  philosophy, 
education,  and  the  social  sciences;  (3)  to  furnish  a  sound  and  symmetrical 
training  for  teachers,  investigators,  and  specialists  in  the  various  branches  of 
psychological  science. 

The  Fellowships  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  are  intended  for  persons 
who  give  promise  of  distinction  in  research  work. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Psychology  will  be  required  in  all  cases 
to  have  the  equivalents  of  courses  2-5  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  When 
the  principal  work  falls  within  the  lines  of  Experimental  Psychology,  or  Com- 
parative Psychology,  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  have  the  equivalents  of  the 
elementary  courses  in  Neurology  and  either  Physiology  or  Zoology. 

Students  in  other  departments  who  expect  to  make  Psychology  a  secondary 
subject  for  any  of  the  higher  degrees  should  consult  with  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment, immediately  after  entering  upon  residence.  The  amount  of  work  required 
in  such  cases  depends  upon  the  previous  training  of  the  candidates.  From  six 
to  nine  majors  are  commonly  necessary. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  occupies  a  building  of  its  own  at  5704  Ellis 
Avenue.  Rooms  in  three  other  buildings  are  also  employed  for  parts  of  the  work. 
The  facilities  for  work  in  animal  psychology  are  peculiarly  good,  and  the  equip- 
ment for  such  work,  already  among  the  best  to  be  found  anywhere,  is  being 
rapidly  enlarged.  The  collection  of  general  apparatus  ranks  among  the  most 
extensive  in  the  country  and  is  designed  to  afford  opportunity  for  thorough 
training  in  accepted  methods  of  research  and  to  supply  the  necessary  means  for 
investigation.  New  apparatus  required  for  research  is  promptly  furnished.  The 
results  of  all  approved  investigations  appear  either  in  the  Psychological  Review, 
or  in  other  publications  of  repute. 

COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION 
INTRODUCTORY   COURSES 

Course  i  in  the  Department  of  Psychology  is  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  of  all  students  in 
the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.  It  may  be  taken  by  students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  who 
have  completed  twelve  majors  of  work. 

I,  Psychology. — For  the  Senior  Colleges.  Repeated  every  quarter.  Mj. 
Every  quarter.  Summer  Quarter,  9:00;  Assistant  Professor  Watson.  Autumn 
Quarter,  3  sections :  8:30,11:00,2:00;  Drs.  Waugh  and  Wright.  Winter  Quarter, 
8:30;     .     Spring  Quarter,  9:30;    . 

Note. — This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  the  Department. 
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2,  3,  4.  Experimental  Psychology. — Training  course.  This  course  is 
designed  to  afford  students  preliminary  training  for  independent  research  and  for 
teaching  this  branch.  It  is  distinctly  a  laboratory  course.  Students  specializing 
in  Psychology  are  advised  to  take  this  course  immediately  after  the  completion  of 
course  1.  The  course  may  be  entered  at  the  beginning  of  any  of  the  three  quarters. 
The  work  is,  however,  closely  connected,  and  the  Department  strongly  recommends 
adherence  to  the  regular  sequence,  as  indicated  in  the  course  numbers.  3MJ.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  Lectures:  2:00-3:00;  laboratory  work:  2:00-4:00; 
Assistant  Professor  Watson  and  Dr.  Waugh. 

Note. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  occur  on  different  days. 

Course  2:  Will  be  given  to  the  study  of  visual  and  auditory  sensations,  intro- 
duced by  a  general  presentation  of  psychological  methods.     Autumn  Quarter. 

Course  J:  Will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  cutaneous,  kinaesthetic,  gustatory,  and 
olfactory  sensations.     Winter  Quarter. 

Course  4:  Will  consider  the  application  of  experimental  methods  to  the  study  of 
the  more  complex  processes  of  consciousness.     Spring  Quarter. 

5.  Basal  Problems  in  Experimental  Psychology. — Lectures,  assigned  read- 
ings, conferences,  and  demonstrations  of  apparatus.  Typical  problems  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  their  bearing  on  general  psychology  will  be  pointed  out.  The  technique 
of  experimental  procedure  will  be  illustrated.  Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psychology. 
M.     First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  9 :  00;   Professor  Angell. 

COMPARATIVE,  SOCIAL,  EDUCATIONAL,  AND  GENETIC  COURSES 

10.  Experimental  Comparative  Psychology. — Work  in  the  laboratory,  and 
conferences.  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Open 
after  consultation  with  instructor.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  Assistant  Professor 
Watson. 

10A.  Advanced  Comparative  Psychology. — Advanced  course  in  laboratory 
methods.  Minor  research  problems  may  be  undertaken  in  connection  with  this  course. 
Open  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  9:00; 
Assistant  Professor  Watson. 

11.  Theoretical  Comparative  Psychology. — A  critical  review  of  points  of 
view  and  methods;  and  a  discussion  of  the  evolution  of  animal  intelligence  from  the 
standpoint  of  movement  in  relation  to  space  adjustments.  The  course  may  be  profit- 
ably preceded  by  the  experimental  course  10.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  11:00;  Pro- 
fessor Mead. 

12.  Development  of  Mind  in  the  Race. — Formulation  of  habit  in  the  tribal 
stage.  Relation  of  the  psychic  life  of  the  group  to  the  group  activities.  Instruction 
and  discipline  of  children  by  the  parents  and  by  the  group.  Educational  meaning  of 
initiation,  secret  societies,  and  tapu.  Animistic  beliefs  and  practices,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  analogy,  suggestion,  and  hypnotism  in  the  formation  of  mind.  Language  and 
number.  Imitation,  invention,  and  genius.  Comparison  of  the  mental  traits  of 
different  races,  epochs,  and  social  classes,  and  an  estimate  of  the  nature  of  the  psychic 
interval  between  the  natural  and  the  culture  races.  (See  VI,  27.)  Mj.  Autumn 
Quarter,  8:30;     Associate  Professor  Thomas. 

13.  Social  Psychology. — Mj.  Winter  Quarter;  11:00;  Professor  Mead. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

14.  Genetic  Psychology. — Problems,  methods,  and  data  in  the  psychological 
growth  of  children  and  youth.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Pre- 
requisite: Elementary  Psychology.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  8:30;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Gore. 

15.  Educational  Psychology. — For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students. 
Prerequisite:  Elementary  Psychology.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  8:30;  Assistant 
Professor  Gore. 

1 5 A.  Child-Study. — Observation,  experiments,  private  reading,  and  con- 
ferences.    M.     First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1 :  30;   Professor  Monroe. 

16.  Individual    Psychology. — Research    and    observation    with   reference  to 
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types  of  psychological  temperament,  capacity,  etc.,  with  special  regard  to  methods  of 
study  and  classification  of  children.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  8:30;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Gore. 

17.  Psychological  Principles  of  Education. — A  study  of  selected  psychological 
problems  which  bear  upon  educational  theory  and  practice.  Special  attention  will 
be  devoted  to  the  psychology  of  the  learning  processes  by  means  of  which  the  child 
acquires  his  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  the  elementary-school  curriculum. 
For  graduate  students.     Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  9:30;  Professor  Angell. 

18.  The  Psychology  of  the  Educational  Process. — A  critical  study  of  selected 
problems  bearing  upon  educational  theory  and  practice.  M.  First  Term,  Summer 
Quarter,  10:30;    Professor  Angell. 

19.  Psychology  of  Religion. — A  study  of  the  typical  phases  of  the  religious 
consciousness.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  12:00;   Dr.  Ames. 

19A.  Psychology  of  Religion. — M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  11:30; 
Dr.  Ames. 

ADVANCED  EXPERIMENTAL  COURSES 

20.  21,  22.  Experimental  Psychology  (Advanced  course). — This  course  is 
primarily  intended  for  purposes  of  investigation.  Selected  problems  will  be  assigned 
to  individual  students.  It  may,  however,  be  employed  for  securing  technical  drill  in 
advanced  methods  either  within  the  field  of  qualitative  or  quantitative  experimentation 
upon  human  consciousness,  or  within  that  of  animal  psychology.  3MJ.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.    Professor  Angell  and  Assistant  Professor  Watson. 

23.  Psychophysic  Methods. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  more 
familiar  forms  of  procedure  for  quantitative  study  of  the  psychical  processes  will  be 
discussed  and  illustrated.  Prerequisite:  1  Mj.  in  Experimental  Psychology.  Mj. 
Winter  Quarter,  8:30;  Assistant  Professor  Watson. 

ADVANCED  THEORETICAL  COURSES 

30.  History  of  British  Psychology. — A  critical  and  expository  examination 
of  the  more  important  writers.     Professor  Angell.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

31.  History  of  German  Psychology. — The  principal  German  psychologists 
since  Leibnitz  will  be  discussed  and  criticized.  Ability  to  read  German  is  extremely 
desirable  for  students  who  intend  to  take  this  course.  Professor  Angell.  [Not 
to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

32.  American  and  French  Psychologists. — Selected  works  of  representative 
writers  will  be  studied  with  special  reference  to  the  securing  of  information  concerning 
the  origins  and  national  traits  of  French  and  American  psychology.  For  graduate 
students.     Professor  Angell.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

33.  Advanced  Psychology. — A  critical  and  constructive  discussion  of  con- 
temporary problems.  Special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  psychology  of  the 
voluntary  act.  For  graduate  students.  Admission  only  after  consultation  with  the 
instructor.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  9:30;    Professor  Angell. 

35.  The  Relations  of  Psychology  to  Philosophy. — An  examination,  partly 
historical  and  partly  logical,  of  the  relations  of  psychology  to  the  philosophical  dis- 
ciplines. For  advanced  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  9:30;  Professor 
Angell. 

38.  Psychological  and  Social  Problems  of  Ethics. — The  first  part  of  the 
course  will  consider  the  psychology  of  value  and  good  as  related  to  impulse,  feeling, 
and  will;  of  standards  of  control;  of  right  and  duty;  of  choice,  freedom,  and  organiza- 
tion of  character.  The  standpoint  will  be  largely  that  of  social  and  genetic  psychology. 
In  the  Social  Ethics,  the  ethical  problems  involved  in  the  economic  process  will  receive 
especial  attention.  The  significance  of  the  principles  of  individualism  and  socialism 
will  be  examined.  Two  hours  a  week.  ij  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Quarters,  M.,  4:00-6:00;   Professor  Tufts. 

39.  Journal  Club. — Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  Credit  will  be 
given  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  work  performed.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 
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PHILOSOPHY,    EDUCATION,   AND   PSYCHOLOGY « 

Edward  Scribner  Ames,  1895,  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,   111.;    sometime   Professor  of   Philosophy  and   Education,   Butler 
College,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Agnosticism  in  Its  Historical  Development. 
Simon  Frazer  MacLennan,  1896,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin,  O. 
The  Theory  of  the  Impersonal  Judgment. 
Addison  Webster  Moore,  1898,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy,  The  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Implications  of  the  Teleological  Character  of  Knowledge  in  Locke's  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding. 
Arthur   Kenyon   Rogers,  1898,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Butler  College,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
Psycho-Physical  Parallelism. 
Amy  Eliza  Tanner,  1898,  sometime  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Wilson  College,  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa. 
Imagery,  with  Special  Reference  to  Association  of  Ideas. 
Daniel  Peter  MacMillan,  1899,  Director  of  Department  of  Scientific  Pedagogy 
and  Child  Study,  Chicago  Public  Schools,  808  Tribune  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Negative  Judgment. 
Henry  Heath  Bawden,   1900,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati,  O.;    sometime  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Vassar  College,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 
Theory  of  the  Criterion. 
William  Arthur  Clark,  1900,  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology,  State  Normal 
School,  Kearney,  Neb.;    sometime  President   State  Normal  School,  Peru, 
Neb.;    Vice-President  National  Educational  Association,  1907-8. 
Suggestion  in  Education. 
William  Franklin  Moncreiff,  1900,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Astron- 
omy, Winthrop  Manual  and  Industrial  College,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 
Examination  of  Mill's  Inductive  Canons. 
Henry  Waldgrave  Stuart,  1900,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.  University,  Stanford  University  P.  O.,  Cal.;    sometime  Acting  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy,   Lake   Forest   College,   Lake   Forest,   111.;    sometime 
Instructor  in  Philosophy,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. 
Valuation  as  a  Logical  Process. 
Helen  Bradford  Thompson   (Mrs.   Paul  Wooley),    1900,  sometime  Professor  of 
Psychology,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. ;  sometime  Consulting 

1  The  title  of  the  dissertation  submitted  for  the  doctorate  is  printed  after  each  name. 
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Psychologist,  United    States  Department  of    Education,  Manila,  Philippine 
Islands. 
Psychological  Norms  in  Men  and  Women. 
Ella  Flagg  Young,  1900,  Principal  of  Chicago  Normal  School,  Chicago,  111.;   some- 
time Professor  of  Education,  The  University  of  Chicago. 
Isolation  in  the  School. 
Myron  Lucuis  Ashley,  1901,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Chicago  Normal  School,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;    sometime  Assistant  in  Philosophy,  Harvard  University;  sometime 
Honorary  Fellow,   The   University  of  Chicago;  sometime  Instructor  in  the 
American  School  of  Correspondence. 
The  Nature  of  Hypothesis. 
Willard  Clark  Gore,  1901,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  The  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  111. ;  sometime  Professor  in  the  Chicago  Normal  School. 
The  Imagination  in  Spinoza  and  Hume. 
Samuel  Bower  Sinclair,  1901,  Vice-Principal  of  Normal  School,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

The  Possibility  of  a  Science  of  Education. 
Katharine  Elizabeth  Dopp,  1902,  Lecturer  in  Extension  Division,  The  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Place  of  Industries  in  Elementary  Education. 
Kate  Gordon,    1903,   sometime   Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,   Mt.   Holyoke 
College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.;  sometime  Instructor  in  Psychology,  Teachers' 
College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  Psychology  of  Meaning. 
John  Broadus  Watson,  1903,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Md.;   sometime  Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology, 
The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Psychic  Development  of  the  White  Rat  Correlated  with  the  Growth  of  the 
Nervous  System. 
Jessie  Blount  Allen  (Mrs.  Werrett  Wallace  Charters),  1904,  Columbia,  Mo.;  some- 
time Instructor  in  Psychology  and  Education,  State  Normal  School,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 
The  Psychology  of  the  Guinea  Pig. 
Werrett  Wallace  Charters,  1904,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University 
of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.;    sometime  Principal  of  the  Elementary  School 
and  Professor  of  Method,  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn. 
Methods  in  History  Teaching. 
Irving  King,  1904,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. ;  sometime  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education,  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  Differentiation  of  the  Religious  Consciousness. 
John  T.  McManis,  1904,  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology,  Western  Michigan 
Normal  School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
The  Development  of  the  Elementary  Course  of  Study  in  the  First  Half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 
Irving  Elgar  Miller,  1904,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  with  supervision 
of  Practice  Teaching,  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;    sometime 
Instructor  in  Philosophy,  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  111. 
The  Significance  of  the  Mathematical  Element  in  the  Philosophy  of  Plato. 
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Harvey  Carr,  1905,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education,  Pratt  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. ;   sometime  Associate  in  Psychology,  The  University  of  Chicago. 
Some  Visual  Illusions  due  to  Eye  Closure. 
Daniel  Ambrose  Tear,  1906,  Principal  of  Gladstone  School,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Logical  Basis  of  Educational  Theory  from  the  Standpoint  of  Instrumental 
Logic. 
Albert  Allison  Farley,  1906,  Professor  of  Education,  Wisconsin  Normal  School, 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 
The  Rise  of  the  Free  Public  School  Idea  in  America. 
Edgar  Francis  Riley,    1906,   Professor  of  School  Administration,   State  Normal 
School,  Emporia,  Kan.;    sometime  Instructor  in  Psychology,  State  Normal 
School,    Dekalb,  111. 
Descartes'  Theory  of  the  Judgment. 
William  Kelley  Wright,  1906,  Associate  in  Philosophy,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,    111.;     sometime   Instructor   in   Philosophy,    University   of  Texas, 
Austin,  Tex. 
The  Ethical  Significance  of  Pleasure,  Feeling,  and  Happiness  in  Modern  Non- 
Hedonistic  Systems. 
Matilde  Castro,    1907,   Instructor  in  Philosophy,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.;   sometime  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  Mt.  Holyoke  College. 
The  Respective  Standpoints  of  Logic  and  Psychology. 
June  Etta  Downey,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  University  of  Wyoming. 

Control  Processes  in  Handwriting;  An  Experimental  Study  of  Verbal  Imagery. 
Grace  Maxwell  Fernald,  1907,  Reader  in  Psychology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 
The  Phenomena  of  Peripheral  Vision  as  Affected  by  the  Brightness  of  Back- 
ground and  by  Dark  Adaptation. 
Joseph  Peterson,  1907,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo, 
Utah. 
Ohm's  Law  in  Relation  to  Some  Secondary  Phenomena  of  Hearing. 
Florence  Ella  Richardson,  1908,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  Drake  Uni- 
versity, Des  Moines,  la. 
Sensory  Control  Processes  in  the  Rat. 
Clarence  Stone  Yoakum,  1908,  Instructor  in  Psychology,  University  of  Texas. 
An  Experimental  Study  of  Fatigue. 
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OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Harry  Pratt  Judson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University;   Professor  of 

Comparative  Politics  and  Diplomacy. 
Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
James  Laurence  Laughlin,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Benjamin  Terry,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mediaeval  and  English  History. 
Ernst  Freund,  J.U.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Law. 
Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  History. 
George  Edgar  Vincent,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Charles  Zueblin,  Ph.B.,  D.B.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Frederick  Starr,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology. 
Francis  Wayland  Shepardson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  American 

History. 
William  Isaac  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Ferdinand  Schwill,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Modern  History. 
James  Westfall  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  European  History. 
Charles  Edward  Merriam,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Herbert  Joseph  Davenport,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
William  Hill,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Economics  of  Agriculture. 
George  Amos  Dorsey,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology. 
John  Paul  Goode,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography. 
John  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
Robert  Franklin  Hoxie,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
Trevor  Arnett,  A.B.,  Lecturer  on  Accounting. 
Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,   Ph.D.,  J.D.,   Instructor  in  Household 

Administration. 
Joseph  Parker  Warren,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Julian  Pleasant  Bretz,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Chester  Whitney  Wright,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 
Edward  Benjamin  Krehbiel,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Frederick  Dennison  Bramhall,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Science. 
Samuel  Northrup  Harper,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Russian  Institutions  and  Politics. 
Milo  Milton  Quaife,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  History. 

Hugo  Paul  Joseph  Selinger,  Research  Assistant  in  Ecclesiastical  Sociology. 
Thomas  Nixon  Carver,  Professor  in  Harvard  University  (Summer  Quarter, 

1908). 
Ralph  Charles  Henry  Catterall,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  Cornell  University 

(Summer  Quarter,  1908). 
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Claude  Halstead  Van  Tyne,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Michigan 
(Summer  Quarter,  1908). 

William  Edward  Dodd,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  Randolph -Macon  College  (Summer 
Quarter,  1908). 

SPECIAL  LECTURERS,  1 907-1908 

Jane  Addams,  LL.D.,  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

James  Albert  Woodburn,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 

John  Franklin  Jameson,   Ph.D.,   LL.D.,   Director  of  Historical  Research, 
Carnegie  Institution,  Washington. 

George  Lincoln  Burr,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History,  Cornell  University. 

George  Burton  Adams,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History,  Yale  University. 

Alfred  Holt  Stone,  Dunleith,  Miss.,  Lecturer  on  the  Negro  Question. 

FELLOWS,  1907-1908 
Dice  Robins  Anderson,  A.M.,  History. 
Albert  H.  N.  Baron,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Sociology. 
Scott  Elias  William  Bedford,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Sociology. 
Luther  Lee  Bernard,  A.B.,  Sociology. 
Bessie  Boies,  A.B.,  History. 
Clarence  Addison  Dykstra,  A.B.,  History. 
Victor  Emanuel  Helleberg,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Sociology. 
John  Curtis  Kennedy,  A.B.,  Political  Economy. 
Robert  Russ  Kern,  A.B.,  Political  Economy. 
Mary  Margaret  Lee,  Ph.D.,  Political  Economy. 
Samuel  MacClintock,  Ph.D.,  Political  Science. 
Jeanette  Brown  Obenchain,  Ph.B.,  Anthropology. 
Eugene  B.  Patten,  A.B.,  Political  Economy. 
Elmer  Author  Riley,  A.B.,  History. 
George  Asbury  Stephens,  A.M.,  Sociology. 
William  Walker  Swanson,  A.M.,  Political  Economy. 
Schuyler  Baldwin  Terry,  A.B.,  History. 
Anna  Prichitt  Youngman,  Ph.B.,  Political  Economy. 

THE  GENERAL  AIM  OF  THE  GROUP 

This  group  of  related  departments  embraces  subjects  that  have  a  common  basis 
of  interest.  It  includes  the  studies  that  deal  with  the  activities  of  men  as  social 
beings,  the  processes  of  growth  and  change,  the  general  principles  of  social  organi- 
zation, the  development  of  thought,  and  the  meaning  of  human  life.  It  has  for 
its  purpose  the  study  of  all  social  activities  that  are  not  confined  to  language  and 
literature.  No  one  of  these  subjects  represented  by  the  departments  of  this 
group  can  properly  be  isolated;  each  is  dependent  upon  the  other;  though  the 
aim  of  the  investigator  and  even  the  method  of  work  may  be  different  in  different 
fields,  the  common  subject  is  the  condition  and  the  development  of  men  in 
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society.  The  course  of  man's  actual  development  traced  in  concrete  facts  along 
any  particular  line  of  growth  is  within  the  field  of  history;  political  economy, 
political  science,  and  sociology,  dealing  in  part  with  historical  facts  and  using, 
when  applicable,  the  historical  method,  deal  also  with  general  principles  of  indus- 
trial, political,  and  social  action  from  different  points  of  view.  Because  of  this 
essential  relationship  and  this  compelling  identity  of  scholarly  interests,  this  group 
has  been  formed.  In  the  arrangement  and  management  of  the  work  of  the  group 
an  effort  is  made  to  recognize  this  interdependence,  and  to  offer  opportunity,  not 
only  for  specialization  and  minute  investigations,  but  for  acquaintance  with  the 
broader  aspects  of  the  wider  field.  In  the  present  pamphlet  are  given  for  conven- 
ience, only  the  courses  in  the  more  intimately  related  branches  of  the  group — 
history,  political  science,  political  economy,  and  sociology,  leaving  for  another 
pamphlet  the  work  of  philosophy,  psychology,  and  education. 

The  programme  which  follows  includes  both  the  courses  intended  for  college 
discipline  and  culture  and  those  intended  to  train  specialists.  The  Junior  College 
courses  provided  for  students  in  the  earlier  years  of  college  residence  are  as  a  rule 
not  open  to  graduates  for  graduate  credit.  The  Senior  College  courses,  being 
more  searching  and  more  advanced,  can  often  be  taken  advantageously  by  gradu- 
ates. The  courses  in  the  Graduate  School  are  based  on  the  supposition  that  the 
student  has  already  a  grasp  of  the  elements  of  his  work;  they  are  intended  to 
widen  and  deepen  his  knowledge,  but  especially  to  lead  him  to  independence  as 
a  scholar  and  investigator. 

For  comparison  with  courses  in  other  institutions  it  is  noted  that  a  major 
course  covers  about  45  hours  of  instruction  exclusive  of  examination  periods. 

DEGREES 

Graduate  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's  or  to  a  Doctor's  degree  under  the 
conditions  specified  below. 

I.      THE  MASTER'S  DEGREES 

Three  degrees  are  conferred,  viz.,  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and 
Master  of  Philosophy. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in  attend- 
ance one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to  that 
required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,1  may, 
on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which  he  is  working, 
be  enrolled  by  vole  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate  for  a 
Master's  degree.  Admission  to  candidacy  must  precede  the  conferring  of  the 
degree,  by  at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

1  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "equivalent"  in  this  connection  refers  to 
quantity  only.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  specific  Master's  degree  (Arts,  Science,  or  Philosophy), 
to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead. 
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b)  At  least  eight  majors  of  graduate  work.  These  eight  majors  need  not  be 
all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to  some  rational  plan, 
approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at  least  six  months  before  the 
degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the  approval  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work  is  done.1 

d)  The  delivery  of  five  printed  or  typewritten  copies,  including  one  bound 
copy,  of  the  dissertation  to  the  University  Library,  three  weeks  before  the  Convo- 
cation at  which  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

II.      THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

i.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in  attend- 
ance one  quarter  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent1  to  that 
required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,2  whose  thesis  sub- 
ject has  been  accepted  by  the  principal  department,  and  who  has  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  French  and  German  (which  must  be  certified  by  the  heads  of  those  depart- 
ments) may,  on  recommendation  by  the  principal  department  in  which  he  wishes 
to  take  his  degree,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools, 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Admission  to  candidacy  must  precede 
the  conferring  of  the  degree  by  at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the 
Doctor's  degree,  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  at  the  University,  in  pursuance  of  an 
accepted  course  of  study.  The  course  in  question  must  include  one  principal, 
and  either  one  or  two  secondary  subjects.  The  amount  of  work  required  in  the 
secondary  subject  or  subjects  is  nine  majors. 

b)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the  work  done  in  preparation  for 
the  degree. 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  printed  thesis  upon  a  subject  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
candidate's  work  has  been  done. 

d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments. 

e)  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  not,  as  a  rule,  take 
more  than  two -thirds  of  their  work  in  one  department,  and  may  not  take  work 
which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than  three  departments. 

3.  Thesis. — Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  upon  some  question 
connected  with  his  principal  subject.     This  production  must  constitute  an  actual 

1  In  exceptional  cases  the  Deans,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  departments  concerned,  may 
accept  an  additional  major  in  lieu  of  the  dissertation. 

a  In  case  the  candidatefdid  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will 
present  to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed  statement  of  his  undergraduate  work. 
The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these  statements  during  the  opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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contribution  to  knowledge.  Its  subject  must  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
head  of  the  department  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  date  of  the  final  exami- 
nation; the  thesis  itself  must  be  submitted  in  written  form  to  the  head  of  the 
department  three  months  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination,  and  after 
criticism,  in  typewritten  form,  six  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination; 
after  acceptance,  one  hundred  printed  copies  of  the  same  must  be  deposited  in  the 
Library  within  six  months  of  the  date  of  the  final  examination.  Accepted  theses 
become  the  property  of  the  University. 

4.  Final  examination. — After  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  may 
present  himself  for  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as*  soon 
as  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned. 
He  may  present  himself  for  the  examination  in  his  principal  subject,  or  in 
both  principal  and  secondary  subjects  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not 
been  taken  in  advance,  (1)  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the 
department  or  departments  concerned,  and  (2)  after  he  has  presented  to  the 
Dean  (a)  a  written  certificate  from  the  principal  department  concerned  that  the 
thesis  is  ready  for  the  printer,  and  (6)  the  written  evidence  of  some  responsible 
journal  or  publisher  that  the  required  number  of  printed  copies  will  be  fur- 
nished the  University  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  convocation  when 
the  degree  is  conferred.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  the  members  of  the  principal  department  concerned,  an  appointed 
representative  of  the  secondary  department,  or  a  representative  of  each  of  them 
if  there  are  two,  of  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  department  who  may 
choose  to  attend,  and  a  member  of  some  other  department  appointed  by  the 
Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools. 

If  the  examinations  in  the  secondary  subjects  are  separated,  they  may  not  be 
held  in  the  same  quarter,  or  within  two  months  of  each  other. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his  work, 
including  an  analysis  of  the  thesis,  and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  with  his  Dean 
for  distribution  to  the  committee  one  week  before  the  time  set  for  the  examination. 
In  the  case  of  the  examination  in  the  secondary  department,  the  statement  should 
include  the  work  in  this  department,  and  the  statement  for  the  final  examination 
should  include  the  work  of  both  departments.1 

5.  Non-resident  work. — After  being  admitted,  the  student  may  be  allowed  to 
substitute  non-resident  work  for  resident  work  to  a  limited  extent,  under  condi- 
tions to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned. 

6.  Work  done  in  other  universities. — Graduate  work  done  in  another  university 
will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  pro- 

irrhe  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  completion  of  a  certain  amount 
of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  programme,  but  as  the  recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability 
in  the  candidate's  chosen  province,  shown  first  by  the  production  of  a  thesis  evincing  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing  knowledge;  and  secondly,  by  the 
passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of  the  candidate's  subjects,  with  more  minuteness  in 
the  case  of  the  principal  subject,  with  less  minuteness  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects. 
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vided  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  standing,  and  sufficient 
evidence  is  furnished  that  the  particular  work  was  satisfactorily  performed. 

Work  done  in  other  universities  will  not  ordinarily  count  for  more  than  one 
and  one-half  years  of  resident  work  in  the  University;  but  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  be  granted  after  one  year  of  residence.1 

The  attention  of  students  is  particularly  called  to  the  university  regulation 
that  the  examination  in  French  and  German  must  be  passed  before  one  can  be 
regularly  enrolled  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  It  is  important  that  the  student 
should  be  able  to  read  these  subjects  early  in  his  university  course.  To  postpone 
any  work  necessary  for  this  examination  till  late  in  the  course  is  to  fail  in  securing 
the  advantages  intended  by  the  regulation.  Accordingly,  the  Department  will 
insist  upon  conformity  with  the  requirement. 

In  all  cases  candidates  should  consult  early  with  the  heads  of  the  Departments 
within  which  their  major  and  minor  subjects  are  taken. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

To  persons  who  showed  evidence  of  marked  ability,  and  gave  promise  of 
distinction  in  original  investigation,  eighteen  Fellowships,  each  yielding  from  $120 
to  $520,  were  awarded  in  these  departments  during  the  year  1907-8. 

A  special  Fellowship  of  $320,  founded  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Schaffner,  and  Marx, 
is  offered  to  a  graduate  student  in  Political  Economy. 

Forty  Scholarships,  each  yielding  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters  ($120), 
are  assigned  annually  to  students  in  the  Graduate  Schools  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Deans  of  these  schools. 

Candidates  for  these  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  should  send  to  the  Deans 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  a  record  of  their  previous  work  and  distinctions,  degrees, 
and  past  courses  of  study,  with  copies  of  their  written  or  printed  work  in  the 
field  of  the  department  in  which  application  is  made.  Applications  must  be 
received  at  the  Deans'  offices  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year,  in  order  to  be 
considered  for  the  following  year.  Appointments  will  be  made  during  the  first 
week  in  April. 

Fellows  may  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  the  work  of  teaching  in  the 
University  or  for  kindred  work;  but  in  no  case  will  they  be  expected  or  permitted 
to  devote  more  than  one-sixth  of  their  time  to  such  service. 

In  addition,  one  graduate  Scholarship,  yielding  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the 
annual  tuition  fees,  is  annually  awarded  to  the  best  student  in  each  department 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago  during  the  preceding  year. 

A  Scholarship  yielding  the  amount  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters  ($120)  is 
annually  awarded  in  each  department  offering  Junior  College  work,  to  the  best 
student  receiving  the  Associate's  title  during  the  preceding  year. 

1  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  candidates  for  higher  degrees  should  consult  with  their  Deans 
concerning  all  technical  requirements  for  such  degrees,  before  application  is  :'made  [for  admission  to 
candidacy. 
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AID  TO  STUDENTS 

Besides  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  various  kinds  of  assistance  are  offered 
to  those  who  need  help,  under  the  following  heads:  (i)  Prizes;  (2)  Remission  of 
Tuition;  (3)  University  Service;  (4)  Other  Service  in  the  University;  (5)  Loans 
by  the  Students'  Fund  Society,  and  (6)  Outside  Employment.  The  position  of 
the  University  in  a  large  city  brings  the  decided  advantage  of  providing  many 
opportunities  for  employment.  Through  the  University  Employment  Bureau, 
in  the  period  from  January  1  to  July  1,  1906,  students  were  reported  as  earning 
$21,660.37.  For  further  details  applicants  should  send  for  the  circular,  Assistance 
to  Students  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

FACILITIES  FOR  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH 

The  library  facilities  available  for  graduate  students  in  this  group  may  be 
noticed  under  three  heads: 

a)  The  departmental  libraries  of  the  group  united  under  one  organization 
contain  over  50,000  volumes  especially  selected  for  advanced  study  and  research; 
over  300  periodicals  are  received  by  the  group  library;  the  Law  Library  in  the 
same  building  contains  28,000  volumes,  and  includes  copies  of  the  session  laws 
of  the  states. 

b)  The  General  Library  of  the  University  contains  an  unusually  complete  set 
of  United  States  documents,  beginning  with  the  First  Congress,  some  5,000  vol- 
umes, and  also  state  and  municipal  documents.  The  departmental  libraries  of 
Comparative  Religion,  Semitic  Languages,  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  and 
Church  History,  are  also  available. 

c)  The  Chicago  Public  Library;  the  John  Crerar  Library,  which  has  devoted 
especial  attention  to  political  economy,  political  science,  and  sociology;  the  New- 
berry Library,  which  has  a  large  historical  collection;  the  Library  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society;  the  Library  of  the  Chicago  Law  Institute,  and  the  Municipal 
Library  in  the  City  Hall,  are  available  to  students  in  the  prosecution  of  detailed 
investigation. 

MATERIAL  FOR  STUDY 

While  the  rudiments  of  the  social  sciences  may  be  studied  in  smaller  com- 
munities, and  while  many  considerations  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  introducing 
beginners  to  these  subjects  in  less  complex  groups,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
most  serious  problems  of  modern  society  are  presented  by  large  cities,  and  that 
they  consequently  afford  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  graduate  study.  No 
city  in  the  world  contains  a  wider  variety  of  typical  social  conditions  than  Chicago, 
and  no  city  in  the  United  States  more  accurately  epitomizes  the  general  problems 
of  American  life. 

In  Chicago  some  forty  languages  are  spoken,  by  members  ranging  from  half 
a  dozen  to  half  a  million,  and  many  of  these  linguistic  groups  are  accessible  for 
anthropological  and  ethnological  study. 

The  population  engaged  in  the  manufacturing,  building,  packing,  and  dis- 
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tributing  industries  exhibits  every  phase  of  modern  labor  questions  in  the  most 
representative  form.  As  the  greatest  railroad  center  in  the  world,  the  city  offers 
unequaled  facilities  for  study  of  all  the  problems  connected  with  transportation. 
The  shipping,  commerce,  banking,  journalism,  municipal  administration,  courts, 
schools,  museums,  hospitals,  churches,  social  settlements,  political  organizations, 
charities,  and  correctional  institutions,  complete  a  permanent  exhibit  of  the  chief 
types  of  modern  activity;  and  they  admit  advanced  students  in  many  ways  to 
opportunities  not  merely  for  observation  but  for  practical  experience. 

CLUBS 

Each  of  the  departments  of  this  group  has  a  club  consisting  of  its  instructors 
and  graduate  students,  which  meets  fortnightly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
members  in  touch  with  the  best  contemporary  work  in  the  field  covered  by  the 
department. 

The  clubs  meet  jointly  once  a  month  for  the  consideration  of  topics  of  general 
interest,  and  to  acquaint  the  members  of  each  department  with  the  most  important 
work  in  allied  fields. 

CONSULAR  SERVICE 

For  the  purpose  of  preparing  young  men  for  the  public  service  of  the  United 
States,  especially  the  consular  service,  or  for  equipping  them  as  commercial  agents 
in  the  employ  of  great  American  business  concerns  having  relations  abroad,  the 
University  of  Chicago  has  provided  a  series  of  special  courses.  These  courses 
in  the  main  deal  with  the  subjects  of  political  economy,  political  science,  elements 
of  law,  commercial  law,  the  history  of  the  United  States,  the  history  of  modern 
Europe  both  in  its  continental  and  colonial  bearings,  and  include  a  thorough 
training  in  the  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  of  modern  languages. 

The  curriculum  in  the  first  two  years  is  not  different  from  that  of  the  College 
of  Commerce  and  Administration.  In  the  next  three  years — for  the  course 
extends  through  one  year  of  graduate  work — an  intensive  study  is  made  of  these 
and  kindred  subjects,  such  as  economic  geography,  the  history  cf  commerce, 
transportation,  social  institutions,  etc.  While  mainly  a  prescribed  course,  there 
is  yet  sufficient  latitude  in  the  matter  of  electives  to  permit  the  student  to  specialize 
in  language,  economics,  or  institutions.  Throughout  the  entire  course  the  funda- 
mental recommendations  of  the  United  States  government  have  been  provided 
for  and  adhered  to.  Aside  from  the  consular  posts,  the  increasing  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  affords  a  wide  opportunity  for  young  men  of  education  and 
enterprise.  The  double  interest  of  these  two  classes  has  been  kept  in  mind  in 
the  preparation  of  these  courses. 

A  detailed  statement  regarding  these  courses  is  made  in  a  separate  announce- 
ment on  Consular  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

The  work  of  the  Department  is  intended  to  provide,  by  symmetrically  arranged 
courses  of  instruction,  a  complete  training  in  the  various  branches  of  economics, 
beginning  with  elementary  work  and  passing  by  degrees  to  the  higher  work  of 
investigation.  A  chief  aim  of  the  instruction  will  be  to  teach  methods  of  work, 
to  foster  a  judicial  spirit,  and  to  cultivate  an  attitude  of  scholarly  independence. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  will  not  be  permitted  to  offer  elementary 
courses  in  Political  Economy  as  part  of  the  work  during  the  year's  residence. 
The  work  of  students  taking  Political  Economy  as  a  secondary  subject  for  the 
degree  of  A.M.  should  include  (i)  the  general  principles  of  Economics  (as  con- 
tained in  Courses  i  and  2,  or  an  equivalent);  (2)  the  history  of  Political  Economy; 
and  (3)  the  scope  and  method  of  Political  Economy. 

The  work  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  taking  Political  Economy  as 
a  secondary  subject  should  include,  in  addition  to  the  above  requirements  for  the 
degree  of  A.M.,  (1)  Public  Finance,  and  (2)  some  descriptive  subject  as,  e.  g., 
Money,  or  Tariff,  or  Railways,  etc. ;  and  the  examination  will  be  more  searching 
than  that  for  the  degree  of  A.M.     Nine  majors  will  be  required. 

Before  being  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
in  case  Political  Economy  is  chosen  as  the  principal  subject,  the  student  must 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  that  he  has  been  well 
prepared  in  the  following  courses  (or  their  equivalents  at  other  institutions): 
History  of  Europe  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries  (History  n); 
Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (History  13);  Later  Constitutional  Period  of 
the  United  States;  the  Civil  War  and  the  Reconstruction  (History  20);  Compara- 
tive National  Government  (Political  Science  11);  Federal  Constitutional  Law  of 
the  United  States  (Political  Science  32);  Elements  of  International  Law  (Political 
Science  41);  and  Introduction  to  Sociology  (Sociology  72). 

The  University  has  equipped  a  laboratory  for  statistical  research  work  in 
which  students  are  given  training  in  the  collection  and  tabulation  of  statistical 
data,  as  well  as  in  the  scientific  construction  of  charts  and  diagrams.  The  object 
of  the  work  is  to  familiarize  students  with  practical  methods  employed  in  govern- 
ment bureaus,  municipal,  state,  and  federal,  in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
countries,  and  in  private  agencies  of  sociological  and  economic  investigation.  Men 
are  trained  to  enter  the  service  of  such  bureaus  or  agencies  of  social  betterment 
as  statisticians,  capable  of  undertaking  any  work  requiring  expert  statistical 
service.  The  Departments  of  Political  Economy  and  of  Sociology  co-operate  in 
the  direction  of  statistical  investigations. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
GENERAL 
The  courses  are  classified  as  follows: 

Group  I,  Introductory  and  Commercial:   Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 
Group  II,  Advanced  Business  Courses:    Courses  7,  8,  10,  11. 
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Group  III,  General  Economic  Field:    Courses  20,   21,  22,   23,  24,  26,   27, 

29.  3°>  31.  32- 
Group  IV,  Labor  and  Capital:   Courses  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49. 
Group  V,  Money  and  Banking:  Courses  50,  51,  52. 
Group  VI,  Railways:  Courses  60,  61. 
Group  VII,  Statistics:  Courses  70,  71,  72,  73. 
Group  VIII,  Seminars:  Courses  80,  81,  82,  83,  84,  85. 
Students  are  advised  to  begin  the  study  of  Economics  in  the  last  year  of  the  Junior 
Colleges. 

For  admission  to  the  courses  of  Groups  II  to  VIII,  a  prerequisite  is  the  satisfac- 
tory completion  of  Courses  1  and  2  in  the  Department,  or  an  equivalent.  Course  1 
is  not  open  to  students  who  do  not  intend  to  continue  the  work  of  Course  2.  Courses 
1  and  2  are  not  a  prerequisite  for  Courses  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE   COURSES 

GROUP    I.      INTRODUCTORY  AND   COMMERCIAL 

1,2.  Principles  of  Political  Economy. — Exposition  of  the  laws  of  modern  Political 
Economy. 
Course  1.     Mj.     Summer  Quarter;    8:00.     Associate  Professor  Davenport. 
Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;    4  sections,  8:30,  9:30,  11:00,  and  12:00.     Associate 
Professors  Davenport  and  Marshall,  Assistant  Professor  Hoxie,  and 
Dr.  Wright. 
Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  3  sections,  8:30,  9:30,  and  12:00.     Associate  Professor 
Marshall  and  Dr.  Wright. 
Course  2.     Winter  Quarter;    3  sections,  8:30,  9:30,  and  11:00.     Associate  Pro- 
fessor Davenport,  Assistant  Professor  Hoxie,  and  Dr.  Wright. 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter;   4  sections,   8:30,   9:30,    11:00,  and   12:00.     Associate 

Professor  Marshall  and  Dr.  Wright. 
Courses  1  and  2  together  are  designed  to  give  the  students  an  acquaintance  with 
the  working  principles  of  modern  Political  Economy.  The  general  drill  in  the  prin- 
ciples cannot  be  completed  in  one  quarter;  and  the  Department  does  not  wish  students 
to  elect  Course  1  who  do  not  intend  to  continue  the  work  in  Course  2.  Descriptive 
and  practical  subjects  are  introduced  as  the  principles  are  discussed,  and  the  field  is 
only  half  covered  in  Course  1.  Those  who  do  not  take  both  1  and  2  are  not  prepared 
to  pursue  any  advanced  courses  in  Groups  III-VIII. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

3.  Commercial  Geography. — A  study  of  the  various  countries  and  their  chief 
products;  the  effect  of  soil,  climate,  and  geographical  situation  in  determining  the 
character  of  national  industries  and  of  international  trade,  commercial  routes,  seaports; 
the  location  of  commercial  and  industrial  centers;  exports  and  imports;  the  character, 
importance,  and  chief  sources  of  the  principal  articles  of  foreign  trade. 

Mj.    Autumn  and  Spring  Quarters;  2:00.    Assistant  Professor  Goode. 

For  courses  on  Economic  Geography  of  North  America  (Geog.  10),  Autumn 
Quarter,  and  Economic  Geography  of  Europe  (Geog.  12),  Spring  Quarter,  see 
Department  of  Geography. 

4.  History  of  Commerce. — A  brief  general  survey  of  ancient,  mediaeval,  and 
modern  commerce.  Consideration  of  the  articles  of  commerce,  the  market  places, 
the  trade  routes,  methods  of  transportation,  and  the  causes  which  promoted  and  retarded 
the  growth  of  commerce  in  the  principal  commercial  nations. 

5.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — This  course  is  intended  to  give  the 
student  who  cannot  devote  more  time  to  the  subject  a  general  survey.  It  aims  in  the 
first  place  to  show  the  manner  and  extent  to  which  economic  forces  have  determined 
the  history  of  the  country,  and  secondly  to  point  out  how  the  actual  operation  of  eco- 
nomic principles  is  illustrated  by  this  history.  Among  the  topics  to  be  taken  up  are: 
a  brief  survey  of  colonial  industry,  the  economic  aspects  of  the  Revolution,  early  com- 
merce and  manufacturing,  the  settlement  and  development  of  the  West,  the  public 
land  system,  internal  improvements  and  the  growth  of  transportation  facilities,  economic 
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aspects  of  slavery  and  the  negro  problem,  immigration,  the  merchant  murine,  our  insular 
possessions  and  their  economic  problems.  Especial  attention  will  be-  given  to  the 
growth  of  manufactures  and  related  topics,  such  as  the  distribution  of  industries,  the 
development  of  our  resources,  the  conditions  which  had  led  to  manufacturing  efficiency, 
the  "American  invasion  of  Europe,"  and  the  industrial  transformation  of  the  South. 
Industrial  changes  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  such  as  have  had  important  influence 
on  America,  will  be  briefly  touched  upon. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  12:00.     Dr.  Wright. 

See  also  courses  on  The  Organization  of  the  Retail  Market  ('Course  10);  Con- 
sumption of  Wealth  (Course  n);  Department  of  Household  Administration. 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES 

GROUP   II.       ADVANCED    BUSINESS    COURSES 

7.  Insurance. — This  course  will  aim  to  cover  those  aspects  of  insurance  impor- 
tant to  the  practical  business  man.  The  history  and  theory  of  insurance  will  be  examined 
with  especial  emphasis  given  (1)  to  Life  Insurance:  the  various  forms  of  organization; 
theory  of  rates;  the  different  combinations  of  contracts;  loan  and  surrender  values; 
dividends;  distribution  periods;  (2)  to  Fire  Insurance:  the  various  forms  of  bus- 
iness organization;  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  insurance  contract;  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  hazard,  and  the  computation  and  combination  of  rates  therefor;  the 
theory  of  reserves;  coinsurance;  the  problem  of  valued-policy  laws;  (3)  the  general 
principle  of  public  supervision  with  regard  to  the  different  forms  of  insurance,  and  the 
wider  question  of  public  ownership. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  9:30.     Associate  Professor  Davenport. 

8.  The  Mathematics  of  Insurance. — This  course  presupposes  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  descriptive  aspect  of  Insurance.  The  course  is  devoted  particularly  to 
the  mathematical  principles  of  Life  Insurance.  The  necessary  elements  of  the  theory 
are  selected  from  the  theories  of  probability,  finite  differences,  and  interpolation. 
Applications  are  made  in  particular  to  the  following  problems:  the  examination  of 
the  different  mortality  tables  and  the  basing  of  mortality  rates  thereon;  the  loading 
for  expenses  and  reserves  and  the  variations  of  premiums,  as  affected  by  the  prospec- 
tive earnings  of  investments;  the  computation  of  total  reserves;  the  fixation  of  loan 
and  surrender  values  and  of  paid-up  insurance,  whether  by  life  or  term-extension; 
the  computation  of  present  and  deferred  annuities  as  affected  by  considerations  of 
age,  life,  term,  endowment,  joint-life,  and  annuity  policies. 

Prerequisite:  Trigonometry  and  College  Algebra.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

10.  Accounting. — The  interpretation  of  accounts  viewed  with  regard  to  the  needs 
of  the  business  manager  rather  than  those  of  the  accountant :  the  formation  and  mean- 
ing of  the  balance  sheet;  the  profit  and  loss  statement  and  its  relation  to  the  balance 
sheet;  the  capital  accounts,  surplus,  reserve,  sinking  funds;  reserve  funds,  their  use 
and  misuse;  depreciation  accounts;  other  accounts  appearing  on  credit  side;  assets; 
methods  of  valuation;  confusing  of  assets  and  expenses;  capital  expenditures  and 
operating  expenses;   capital  assets,  cash,  and  other  reserves. 

Prerequisite :   The  Course  in  Bookkeeping  offered  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 
Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  2:00.     Mr.  Arnett. 

11.  Special  Problems  in  Accounting. — (a)  Bank  accounting,  (b)  Auditing:  the 
duties  of  an  auditor;  methods  of  procedure;  practice;  problems  frequently  met. 
(c)  Appraisal  and  Depreciation,  (d)  Railway  Accounting:  a  consideration  of  the 
principal  features;  determination  of  the  four  main  divisions  of  expense;  the  relation 
between  capital  expenditures  and  profit  and  loss,  (e)  The  Public  Accountant:  legal 
regulations;  duties  and  methods;  constructive  work  in  devising  a  system  of  account- 
ing to  fit  special  needs;  practice  in  comparison  of  various  systems;  the  advantages 
of  various  devices,  loose-leaf  and  card  systems;  voucher  system;  cost  keeping.  Con- 
ducted by  experts  from  Chicago  institutions.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

GROUP   III.      GENERAL   ECONOMIC   FIELD 

20.  History  of  Political  Economy. — Lectures,  reading,  and  reports.  This 
course  treats  of  the  development  of  Political  Economy  as  a  systematic  body  of  doc- 
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trine;  of  the  formation  of  economic  conceptions  and  principles,  policies,  and  systems. 
Both  the  history  of  topics  and  doctrines  and  that  of  schools  and  leading  writers  will 
be  studied.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  read  prescribed  portions  of  the  authors 
bearing  on  cardinal  principles.  This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  undergraduates. 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  9:30.    Assistant  Professor  Hoxie. 

21.  History  and  Method  of  Political  Economy. — A  history,  interpretation,  and 
criticism  of  the  development  of  Economic  Theory;  based  upon  a  study  of  the  different 
writers  and  schools.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  determining  background 
of  intellectual  and  industrial  conditions.  The  course  treats  of  the  premises  on  which 
the  analysis  of  economic  problems  proceeds,  the  range  of  problems  usually  taken  up 
for  investigation  by  economists,  the  methods  of  procedure  adopted  in  their  solution, 
the  character  of  the  solutions  sought  or  arrived  at,  the  relations  of  Political  Economy 
to  the  other  moral  sciences,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  political,  social,  and  in- 
dustrial situation  in  determining  the  scope  and  aim  of  economic  investigation.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  writers  on  method.  Primarily  for  graduates  and  advanced 
students.  This  course  is  intended  to  articulate  with  complementary  courses  in  Phi- 
losophy (Course  10,  The  Development  of  Modern  Thought)  and  meets  for  two  hours 
on  Tuesdays,  4:00-6:00,  throughout  the  year  (including  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring  Quarters).  Students  are  advised  to  elect  Course  21  in  Economics  and  Course 
5C  in  Philosophy,  thus  forming  a  four-hour  course  in  each  quarter. 

i^Mj.     2  hrs.  a  week.      Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters;  Tues.  4:00-6:00. 
Associate  Professor  Davenport. 

22.  Taxation. — The  ethical  doctrines  and  concepts  bearing  upon  the  problem  of 
justice  in  taxation  and  upon  the  issue  of  proportionality  as  against  progression  are 
examined  at  the  outset  as  furnishing  standards  of  appraisal  for  the  various  taxes  and 
tax  systems.  From  this  point  of  view  is  investigated  the  ultimate  incidence  of  the 
various  taxes  taken  separately  and  in  combination — the  goal  of  the  course  being  to 
outline  a  practicable  system  of  taxation  for  America  under  existing  jurisdictional  and 
constitutional  limitations.  Corporation  taxes  are  thus  presented  as  an  especial  topic 
of  study.  Budgetary  methods,  public  expenditures,  deficit  financiering,  and  financial 
administration  are  left  to  be  considered  under  courses  23  and  24. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  8:30.     Associate  Professor  Davenport. 

23.  24.  Financial  and  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States. — As  distinct  from 
the  study  of  agriculture  (Course  26)  and  the  history  of  the  industrial  development  of 
our  manufactures  (Course  5),  this  course  will  discuss  pari  passu  the  legislation  and 
development  of  our  fiscal  as  well  as  our  protection  policy.  The  economic  causes  and 
results  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  growth  of  our  commercial  relations,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  early  war  debts,  the  inauguration  of  our  fiscal  system,  the  early  banks, 
the  Independent  Treasury  system,  the  tariff  policy  before  the  Civil  War,  the  fiscal 
history  of  the  Civil  War,  our  foreign  trade  policies,  the  growth  of  protectionism,  and 
reciprocity  treaties,  will  be  among  the  topics  discussed.  The  course  will  continue 
through  two  quarters,  and  is  not  open  to  those  who  are  unwilling  to  give  to  it  two 
quarters. 

2MJS.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  11:00.    Associate  Professor  Marshall. 

26.  Problems  of  American  Agriculture. — Reasons  for  the  movement  of  popu- 
lation from  agriculture  to  other  occupations;  influence  of  our  land  policy  and  railway 
development  upon  methods  of  agriculture  and  waste  of  resources;  fundamental  impor- 
tance of  establishing  methods  of  agriculture  that  will  maintain  the  productiveness  of 
the  soil;  comparative  status  of  the  agricultural  and  other  classes  and  methods  of 
raising  the  ideal  and  improving  the  status  of  the  farming  class;  changes  in  the  volume 
of  production;  price  and  methods  of  marketing  the  different  crops  and  live  stock 
products;  farm  labor  problems;  tenant  farming;  size  of  farms;  change  in  value  of 
farm  lands;   the  work  of  the  agricultural  department  and  of  agricultural  colleges. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  3:00.    Associate  Professor  Hill. 

27.  Colonial  Economics. — The  economics  of  colonial  administration,  and  of 
modern  trade  theories  of  imperial  federation,  trade  relations,  financial  policies,  and 
economic  development  and  dependence  of  colonies.  A  historical  account  of  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  experience  serves  as  introduction  to  a  fuller  consideration  of  economic 
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problems  involved  in  modern  colonial  administration.  In  the  light  of  this  experience 
study  is  undertaken  of  some  economic  problems  which  have  arisen  in  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  1909;  9:30.     Assistant  Professor  Cummings. 

29,  30.  Oral  Debates. — These  will  be  on  selected  economic  topics.  Briefs.  De- 
bates.   Criticism. 

2Ms.     Winter  and   Spring   Quarters;   Mon.,  3:00-6:00.     Mr.  Chandler  and 
Mr.  Gorsuch. 

31,  32.  Argumentation. — To  be  taken  in  connection  with  English  9. 
2Ms.     2  hrs.   a  week.     Autumn  and  Winter   Quarters;    Wed.   and  Fri.,  3:00. 
Mr.  Chandler. 

group  iv.     labor  and  capital 

40.  Value  and  Distribution. — A  critical  and  constructive  study  of  fundamental 
theory  based  upon  the  work  of  leading  economic  schools  and  writers  both  classical 
and  modern.  This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  graduates  and  advanced  students, 
and  articulates  with  complementary  courses  in  Philosophy  (Courses  44,  45,  The 
Psychological  and  Social  Problems  of  Ethics).  Students  are  advised  to  elect  Course 
40  in  Economics  and  Courses  44,  45  in  Philosophy,  thus  forming  a  four-hour  course  in 
each  quarter. 

i$Mj.     2  hrs.  a  week.     Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters;  Fri.,  4:00-6:00. 

Mj.     4  hrs.  a  week.     Summer  Quarter,  1908.  Associate  Professor  Davenport. 

41  and  42.  Labor  and  Capital. — Unsettled  problems  of  distribution.  The  more 
abstruse  questions  of  distribution  will  be  considered.  No  student,  therefore,  can  under- 
take the  work  of  this  course  with  profit  who  has  not  already  become  familiar  with 
the  fundamental  principles.  The  course  is  open  only  to  those  who  have  passed  satis- 
factorily Course  2,  or  who  can  clearly  show  that  they  have  had  an  equivalent  training. 
The  subjects  to  be  considered  will  be  as  follows:  The  wages-fund  and  other  theories 
of  wages,  the  interest  problem,  manager's  profits,  and  allied  topics.  The  discussion 
will  be  based  upon  selected  passages  of  important  writers.  The  study  of  wages,  for 
example,  will  include  reading  from  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  J.  S.  Mill,  Cairnes,  F.  A. 
Walker,  Marshall,  George,  Bohm-Bawerk,  J.  B.  Clark,  Carver,  Fetter,  and  others. 
Students  will  also  be  expected  to  discuss  recent  important  contributions  to  these  sub- 
jects in  current  books  or  journals.  This  course  will  be  given  every  other  year.  Courses 
41,  42  will  be  given  in  1908-9. 

2Mjs.     Winter  and  Spring  Quarters;    12:00.     Professor  Laughlin. 

43.  Economics  of  Workingmen. — Continuing  the  study  of  distribution  (Course 
41),  examination  is  here  undertaken  of  social  movements  for  improving  the  condition 
of  labor,  to  determine  how  far  they  are  consistent  with  economic  teaching,  and  likely 
in  fact  to  facilitate  or  to  retard  economic  betterment  of  workingmen.  Topics  con- 
sidered in  this  connection  are  the  programme  of  trade-unionism;  schemes  of  working- 
men's  insurance;  co-operation;  profit-sharing;  industrial  education;  social  settlement 
work;  establishment  of  labor  colonies;  the  establishment  of  trade-union  and  of  cor- 
poration benefit  funds  for  workingmen.  Efforts  to  increase  earnings  through  more  or 
less  radical  modification  of  the  wages  system  itself,  resort  to  legislation  and  to  labor 
organization  are  discussed  with  especial  reference  to  their  effect  upon  labor  efficiency, 
earning  capacity,  and  steadiness  of  employment.  The  course  is  mainly  theoretical  in 
its  effort  to  test  the  efficiency  of  these  schemes  of  social  betterment,  by  determining 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  consistent  with  the  fundamental  teachings  of  economic 
science. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  9:30.    Assistant  Professor  Cummings. 

44.  Socialism. — A  history  of  the  growth  of  socialistic  sentiment  and  opinion  as 
shown  in  the  socialistic  movements  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  position  occu- 
pied by  socialistic  organizations  of  the  present  time.  The  course  is  in  part  historical 
and  descriptive,  in  part  theoretical  and  critical.  The  programmes  and  platforms  of 
various  socialistic  organizations  are  examined  and  compared,  and  the  theories  of 
leading  socialists  are  taken  up  in  detail.  Marx  is  given  the  chief  share  of  attention, 
but  other  theoretical  writers,  such  as  Rodbertus,  Kautsky,  Bernstein,  are  also  reviewed. 
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The  factors  which  at  the  present  time  further  or  hinder  the  spread  of  socialism,  and 
what  are  its  chances  of  being  carried  through  or  of  producing  a  serious  effect  upon 
the  institutions  of  modern  countries,  are  considered.  This  course  is  intended  primarily 
for  advanced  and  Graduate  students,  and  articulates  with  Courses  44-45  in  Philosophy 
(The  Psychological  and  Social  Problems  of  Ethics,  or  with  Course  10,  Philosophy, 
The  Development  of  Modern  Thought).  Course  44  in  Economics  meets  2  hours, 
4:00-6:00,  Wednesdays,  throughout  the  year. 

iJMj.     2  hrs.  a  week.     Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters;  Wed.,  4:00-6:00. 
Assistant  Professor  Hoxie. 

45.  Industrial  Combinations — Trusts. — A  discussion  of  the  growth  of  the  con- 
ditions which  have  made  large  business  coalitions  possible,  the  motives  which  have 
led  to  their  formation,  the  conditions  requisite  to  their  successful  operation,  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them,  the  drawbacks  and  dan- 
gers which  may  be  involved  in  their  further  growth,  the  chances  of  governmental 
guidance  or  limitation  of  their  formation  and  of  the  exercise  of  their  power,  the  fea- 
sible policy  and  methods  that  may  be  pursued  in  dealing  with  the  trusts.  The  work 
of  the  course  is  in  large  part  investigation  of  special  subjects,  with  lectures  and  assigned 
reading. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  12:00.     Dr.  Wright. 

46,  47.  Trades- Unions. — A  historical  and  comparative  study  of  the  trades-union 
movement  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries.  Negotiation  and  mainte- 
nance of  wage-compacts;  methods  of  arbitration,  conciliation,  and  adjustment;  trades- 
union  insurance  and  provision  for  the  unemployed;  incorporation  and  employers' 
liability;  the  precipitation  and  conduct  of  strikes;  and  in  general  all  concrete  issues 
involved  in  the  organization  of  labor  for  collective  bargaining  with  employers,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  working  programmes  of  the  more  important  trades-unions 
at  the  present  time. 

2MJS.     Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;   11:00.     Assistant  Professor  Hoxie. 

48.  The  Labor  Movement. — A  historical  and  comparative  study  of  labor  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries,  and  of  the  social  and  economic 
consequences  to  the  wage-earner  of  industrial  development  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  Especial  attention  is  devoted  to  the  course  of  labor  legislation  which  has  in 
different  countries  accompanied  industrial  reorganization;  to  the  extent  to  which 
labor  organization  has  taken  place;  to  the  actual  methods  provided  for  arbitration, 
conciliation,  and  adjustment  of  wage  disputes;  to  systems  of  workingmen's  insurance 
and  provision  for  the  unemployed;  industrial  education,  and  other  conditions  affect- 
ing the  economic  status  and  welfare  of  labor.  The  course  is  intended  to  be  descrip- 
tive and  informational,  rather  than  theoretical  in  character. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;    9:30.     Summer  Quarter,  1908;    9:00.     Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Cummings. 

49.  The  Legal  Status  of  Labor. — The  Labor  contract;  the  liability  of  the 
employer  to  the  employee  and  the  fellow-servant  doctrine;  protective  legislation; 
factory  regulations,  the  labor  of  women  and  children;  combinations  of  workmen, 
trades-unions,  strikes,  boycotts,  blacklists,  and  the  use  of  injunction  in  labor  disputes. 
See  Course  21,  Household  Administration. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter;  1:30.    Dr.  Breckinridge.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908.] 

GROUP  V.   MONEY  AND  BANKING 

50.  Money  and  Practical  Economics. — An  examination  is  first  made  of  the 
the  principles  of  money,  whether  metallic  or  paper.  Preliminary  training  for  investiga- 
tion is  combined,  in  this  course,  with  the  acquisition  of  desirable  statistical  information, 
on  practical  questions  of  the  day.  The  student  is  instructed  in  the  bibliography  of 
the  subject,  taught  how  to  collect  his  data,  and  expected  to  weigh  carefully  the  evi- 
dence on  both  sides  of  a  mooted  question.  The  work  of  writing  theses  is  so  adjusted 
that  it  corresponds  to  the  work  of  other  courses  counting  for  the  same  number  of  hours. 
This  course  will  be  open  to  undergraduates. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  12:00.     Professor  Laughlin. 

51.  Advanced  Course  in  Money. — After  having  been  drilled  in  the  general  prin- 
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dples  of  money  (Course  50),  the  student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  more 
difficult  problems  of  money  and  credit. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;    12:00.     Professor  Laughlin.     [Given  in  1909-10.] 

52.  The  Theory  and  History  of  Banking. — The  course  will  begin  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  functions  of  a  bank,  followed  by  the  history  of  Banking  in  the  United  States, 
including  the  First  and  Second  Banks  of  the  United  States,  the  national  banking  sys- 
tem, state  banks,  and  trust  companies.  The  salient  points  in  the  constitution  and 
policy  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Reichsbank,  the  Bank  of  France,  and  other  great 
European  banks  will  be  taken  up.  A  careful  study  will  also  be  made  of  the  banking 
systems  of  Scotland  and  Canada.  The  following  points  will  be  considered:  note 
issue,  deposit  currency,  loans,  reserves,  clearing-houses,  the  relation  of  banks  to  the 
government,  the  relation  of  banks  to  commercial  crises,  branch  banking,  and  inter- 
national exchange.  Finally,  a  critical  examination  will  be  made  of  proposed  modifi- 
cations of  the  national  banking  system  of  the  United  States. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;   12:00.     Mr. . 

GROUP    VI.      RAILWAYS 

60.  Railway  Transportation. — The  economic,  financial,  and  social  influences 
arising  from  the  growth  of  modern  railway  transportation,  especially  as  concerns  the 
United  States,  will  be  discussed.  An  account  of  the  means  of  transportation  developed 
in  Europe  and  America  during  the  early  part  of  this  century;  the  experiments  of  the 
states  in  constructing  and  operating  canals  and  railways;  national,  state,  and  municipal 
aid  to  private  companies;  the  rapid  and  irregular  extension  of  the  United  States  rail- 
way system;  the  failures  of  1893;  the  reorganizations  and  consolidations  since  that 
time,  with  some  attention  to  railway  building  in  other  countries,  will  form  the  histori- 
cal part  of  the  work.  A  discussion  of  competition,  combination,  discrimination, 
investments,  speculation,  abuse  of  fiduciary  powers;  state  legislation  and  commissions, 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  with  decisions  under  it;  and  the  various  relations 
of  the  state,  the  public,  the  investors,  the  managers,  and  the  employees,  will  form  the 
most  important  part  of  the  work.  This  course  gives  a  general  view  of  the  subject. 
Students  who  wish  to  continue  the  work  by  investigating  special  problems  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  so  under  Courses  61  and  62. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  2:00.     Mr. . 

61.  The  Regulation  of  Railway  Rates. — A  comparative  study  of  the  experience 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  and 
Australia,  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining:  (a)  whether  the  public  regulation 
of  railway  rates  leaves  the  railways  sufficiently  unhampered  to  enable  them  to  develop 
trade  and  industry;  (b)  whether  it  secures  more  substantial  justice  for  the  producer 
and  the  trader  than  does  the  policy  of  leaving  railway  rates  to  adjust  themselves. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  2 :  00.     Mr. . 

GROUP  VII.      STATISTICS 

70.  Training  Course  in  Statistics. — Students  are  trained  in  the  practical  use 
of  statistical  methods  of  investigation,  in  the  collection,  tabulation,  and  interpretation 
of  statistics  of  different  orders,  in  the  technique  of  work  done  by  government  statistical 
bureaus  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  A  survey  of  the  sources  of  statistical 
information,  public  and  private,  is  undertaken  with  a  view  to  determining  the  degree  of 
accuracy  and  legitimacy  of  inferences  drawn.  Exercise  is  given  the  construction  of 
averages,  of  index  numbers  of  wages  and  prices,  and  of  wage  tables;  in  graphic  pres- 
entation of  data,  and  in  the  use  of  mechanical  instruments  of  computation,  tabula- 
tion, and  chart  construction.  The  work  of  the  course  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
students  preparing  to  enter  into  the  service  of  government,  or  of  private  statistical 
bureaus.  The  course  deals  also  with  the  statistical  work  of  railway,  industrial,  and 
commercial  corporations.  Course  70  is  introductory  and  should  be  taken  by  students 
intending  to  elect  more  advanced  courses  in  this  group.  While  the  work  is  mainly 
technological,  it  is  intended  to  demonstrate  the  scientific  value  and  scope  of  the  statis- 
tical method  as  employed  in  the  social  sciences. 

Mj.  Summer  Quarter;  8:00.  Autumn  Quarter;  8:30.  Assistant  Professor 
Cummings. 
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71.  Statistics  of  Wages  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — In  this  course  effort  is 
made  to  determine  what  has  been  the  actual  movement  of  wages  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  An  examination  is  undertaken  of  the  more  important  statistical  investiga- 
tions of  wage  movements  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  economists, 
government  bureaus,  or  other  agencies,  in  specific  industries;  the  object  being  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  the  wage-earner  has  in  general  participated  in  the 
benefits  of  industrial  progress  and  of  the  increased  economic  efficiency  of  labor  and 
capital.  The  course  is  intended  to  be  informational  and  descriptive  in  character,  as 
well  as  to  give  training  in  the  collection  and  tabulation  of  statistical  data. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  1909;  11:00.     Assistant  Professor  Cummings. 

72.  Statistics  of  Population,  Demography. — Statistical  methods  are  illustrated 
by  studies  in  population  data,  comprising  vital  statistics  and  construction  of  life  tables; 
data  of  criminality,  pauperism,  and  dependency;  of  growth,  migration,  racial  char- 
acter, and  economic  value  of  populations.  The  development  of  official  statistics  of 
population,  methods  of  census  taking  and  estimating,  and  the  demographic  work  of 
government  bureaus  are  taken  up,  and  students  are  given  training  in  the  handling  of 
population  data  as  a  basis  of  sociological  and  economic  speculation.  Examination 
is  made  of  the  statistical  evidence  of  the  validity  of  the  various  population  theories 
upon  which  economic  and  sociological  reasoning  is  largely  based — such  as  the  Mal- 
thusian  doctrine,  and  later  theories  which  relate  population  movements  to  material 
and  social  environment. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  8:30.     Assistant  Professor  Cummings. 

73.  Statistics  of  Wealth. — The  course  deals  with  the  statistics  of  trade  and 
commerce,  and  with  such  sources  of  information  as  consular  and  board  of  trade 
reports.  It  is  intended  especially  for  students  preparing  to  enter  the  consular  service, 
or  to  engage  in  any  occupation  where  a  knowledge  of  trade  conditions  and  industry  in 
foreign  and  domestic  markets  is  essential.  Course  73  deals  with  the  statistics  of  wealth, 
undertaking  a  comparative  study  of  wealth  statistics  gathered  in  different  countries, 
and  methods  of  determining  the  accumulation,  concentration,  and  distribution  of  wealth. 

Assistant  Professor  Cummings.    [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.3 
Courses  72  and  73  are  given  in  rotation,  and  are  intended  for  advanced  students 
who  have  had  an  elementary  training  in  statistical  work. 

GROUP   VIII.      THE   SEMINARS 

80,  81,  82.  Economic  Seminar. 

3MJS.     Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.     Professor  Laughlin. 

83,  84,  85.  Seminar  in  the  Economics  of  Agriculture. — (1)  The  economics 
of  soil  exhaustion.  (2)  Economic  effects  of  the  United  States  land  policy.  (3)  Prob- 
lems of  land  tenure.  (4)  Cost  of  production  of  farm  products.  (5)  Application  to 
business  method  to  farming.     (6)  Co-operation  among  farmers. 

3  Mjs.     Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.    Associate  Professor  Hill. 

ECONOMIC  PUBLICATIONS 

As  a  means  of  communication  between  investigators  and  the  public,  the 
University  issues  monthly  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  the  first  number  of 
which  appeared  in  December  of  1892.  Contributions  to  its  pages  will  be  welcomed 
from  writers  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  University,  the  aim  being  not  only  to  give 
investigators  a  place  of  record  for  their  researches,  but  also  to  further  in  every 
possible  way  the  interests  of  economic  study  throughout  the  country.  The 
Journal  will  aim  to  lay  more  stress  than  most  other  journals  upon  articles  dealing 
with  practical  economic  questions.  The  editors  will  welcome  articles  from  writers 
of  all  shades  of  economic  opinion,  reserving  only  the  privilege  of  deciding  as  to 
merit  and  timeliness. 

Longer  investigations,  translations  of  important  books  needed  for  American 
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students,  reprints  of  scarce  works,  and  collections  of  materials  will  appear  in 
bound  volumes  in  a  series  of  "Economic  Studies  of  the  University  of  Chicago," 
of  which  the  following  have  already  been  issued: 

I.  The  Science  of  Finance,  by  Gustav  Cohn.  Translated  by  Dr.  T.  B. 
Veblen,  1895,  8vo,  pp.  xi  +  800.     Price,  $3.50. 

II.  History  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  by  Henry  Kirke  White,  1895, 
8vo,  pp.  132.     Price,  $1.50. 

III.  The  Indian  Silver  Currency,  by  Karl  Ellstaetter.  Translated  by 
J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  1896,  8vo,  pp.  116.     Price  $1.25. 

IV.  State  Aid  to  Railways  in  Missouri,  by  John  Wilson  Million,  1897, 
8vo,  pp.  264.     Price  $1 .  75. 

V.  History  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union,  by  Henry  Parker  Willis,  1901, 
8vo,  pp.  ix  +  332.     Price  $2. 

VI.  The  History  of  the  Greenbacks  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Economic 
Consequences  of  Their  Issue,  by  Wesley  Clair  Mitchell,  1903,  8vo,  pp.  xiv-f 
500.     Price  $4  net. 

VII.  Legal  Tender:  A  Study  in  English  and  American  Monetary  History, 
by  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  1903,  8vo,  pp.  xvii  + 180.     Price  $1 .50  net. 

VIII.  Value  and  Distribution,  by  Herbert  J.  Davenport,  1908,  8vo,  pp.  582. 
Price,  $3.50. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Political  Science,  as  treated  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  relates  to  the  organi- 
zation and  working  of  the  state.  It  covers  the  philosophy  of  the  state,  the  structure 
and  working  of  government,  international  law  and  diplomacy,  and  certain  funda- 
mental branches  of  municipal  law. 

The  courses  are  planned  with  two  purposes:  (i)  to  give  such  knowledge  and 
training  as  it  is  believed  should  be  a  part  of  liberal  education;  and  (2)  to  afford 
advanced  work  either  for  students  of  Law,  or  for  those  who  need  a  knowledge  of 
Political  Science  for  other  ends,  whether  for  teaching,  for  journalism,  or  for  the 
intelligence  with  regard  to  public  affairs  which  should  belong  to  an  educated 
citizen. 

For  advanced  work,  students  will  be  expected  to  have  had  (1)  the  introductory 
course,  or  its  equivalent;  (2)  to  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French,  German, 
and  Latin;  and  (3)  to  be  familiar  with  the  outlines  of  general  history,  and  with 
the  details  of  modern  political  history.  English  and  American  constitutional 
history,  and  the  fundamental  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Political  Economy 
and  Sociology,  are  especially  recommended. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1 .  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. — This  course  is  devoted  to  an  analy- 
sis of  the  structure  and  workings  of  government  in  the  United  States,  local,  state,  and 
national.     For  the  Junior  Colleges. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  11:00;    Winter  Quarter,  11:00;    Spring  Quarter,  9:30. 
Associate  Professor  Merriam  and  Mr.  Bramhall. 

2.  Federal  Administration. — A  study  of  the  organization  and  activities  of  the 
federal  administration.  The  historical  development  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
federal  government,  and  the  fundamental  legal  and  political  principles  governing 
the  system  are  considered.     For  Senior  and  Junior  College  students. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  8:30.     Mr.  Bramhall. 

11.  Comparative  Politics,  I:  Comparative  National  Government. — A  compar- 
ative study  of  the  constitutions  and  constitutional  law  of  leading  nations,  as  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  For  the  Graduate 
Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges. 

Prerequisite:    Course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 

£Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  9:30.     Professor  Judson. 

12.  Comparative  Politics,  II:  Federal  Government. — The  principal  federations 
of  recent  times  are  studied — the  United  States,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, the  Confederate  States.  For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open  to  Seniors  with  two 
majors'  credit  in  Political  Science. 

Professor  Judson.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

13.  Comparative  Politics,  III:  State  Governments  in  the  United  States.- 
A  comparative  study  of  the  structure  and  workings  of  the  governments  of  the  various 
states.  The  historical  development  of  state  constitutions;  suffrage  qualifications; 
organization  and  action  of  the  state  legislature,  executive,  and  judiciary;  amendment 
of  state  constitutions;  leading  tendencies  in  state  administration.  For  the  Graduate 
Schools;   open  to  Seniors. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  8:30.     Associate  Professor  Merriam. 
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14.  Comparative  Politics,  IV:  Municipal  Government. — A  comparative  study 
of  the  modern  municipality,  American  and  European,  in  its  political  aspects.  Munici- 
pal home  rule;  popular  participation  in  city  government;  the  municipal  legislature; 
the  executive;  administration  of  public  health  and  safety,  charities  and  corrections, 
schools,  public  works,  and  finances.     For  the  Senior  Colleges. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  8:30.     Associate  Professor  Merriam. 

15.  Comparative  Politics,  V:  Local  Government. — A  comparative  study  of  the 
various  types  of  local  government  (other  than  urban)  in  the  United  States.  The  topics 
discussed  are  the  historical  development  of  these  forms  of  government;  their  methods 
of  organization;  their  practical  activities;  the  system  of  central  control.  [Not  to  be 
given  in  1908-9.] 

16.  Comparative  Politics,  VI:  The  Government  of  Colonies. — A  study  of  the 
political  development  of  the  European  colonial  system  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
European  control  in  the  far  east,  in  Africa,  and  in  Oceania.  For  the  Graduate  Schools; 
open  to  Seniors  with  two  majors'  credit  in  Political  Science. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;    11:00.     Mr.  Bramhall. 

17.  The  Government  of  Great  Britain. — A  somewhat  detailed  study,  historical 
and  descriptive,  of  the  British  system.  For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open  to  Seniors 
with  two  majors'  credit  in  Political  Science. 

Professor  Judson.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

18.  Recent  Russian  Politics. — A  study  of  the  political  organization  of  the  mon- 
archy in  the  light  of  late  developments. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  12:00.     Mr.  S.  N.  Harper. 

19.  The  Government  of  Chicago  and  Illinois. — A  detailed  study  of  the  structure 
and  workings  of  the  government  of  Chicago,  Cook  County,  and  the  state  of  Illinois. 
For  the  Senior  Colleges. 

Associate  Professor  Merriam.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

21.  Municipal  Problems. — A  detailed  study  of  special  problems  in  municipal 
organization  and  administration.  In  1909,  municipal  home  rule,  public  utilities  and 
finance  will  be  considered.  For  the  Graduate  Schools.  Open  to  Seniors  with  27 
majors'  credit. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  9:30.     Associate  Professor  Merriam. 

22.  Political  Parties. — A  study  of  the  organization  and  methods  of  action  of 
modern  political  parties  in  the  United  States.  Growth  of  the  party  system;  primary 
and  convention  systems;  permanent  party  organization;  elements  of  cohesion  in 
parties;  reform  movements  and  measures;  theory  of  the  party  system.  For  the 
Graduate  Schools;  open  to  Seniors. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter;  9:00.     Associate  Professor  Merriam. 

25.  History  of  Political  Theory. — This  course  traces  the  development  of  political 
theories  down  to  the  present  time.  The  Classical  period;  the  Mediaeval  period;  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation;  the  Revolutionary  era;  the  period  of  reaction; 
the  Austinian  school;   recent  tendencies.     For  the  Graduate  Schools;   open  to  Seniors. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter;  8:00.     Associate  Professor  Merriam. 

26.  Principles  of  Political  Science. — This  course  presents  a  systematic  study 
of  the  principles  of  political  science.  Scope  and  method  of  political  theory;  the  nature 
of  the  state;  the  origin  and  basis  of  the  state;  sovereignty;  the  forms  of  the  state; 
functions  of  the  state.     For  the  Graduate  Schools;  ;open  to  Seniors. 

Associate  Professor  Merriam.    [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 
Courses  25  and  26  are  given  in  alternate  years. 

27.  American  Political  Theories. — This  course  covers  the  development  of  Ameri- 
can political  ideas.  The  Colonial  period;  the  Revolution;  Jeffersonian  Democracy; 
Jacksonian  Democracy;  the  Slavery  controversy;  the  nature  of  the  Union;  recent 
tendencies.     For  the  Graduate  Schools;   open  to  the  Senior  Colleges. 

Associate  Professor  Merriam.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 
31.  Constitutional  Law  I. — Separation  of  powers  and  independence  of  the  judi- 
ciary;   limitations  of  legislative  power:    equality,  liberty,  property;      police  power; 
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eminent  domain.     For  the  Graduate  Schools  and  Seniors  with  27  majors  of  credit. 
Thayer,  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law,  Vol.  I. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  2:00.     Professor  Freund. 

32.  Constitutional  Law  II. — Federal  jurisdiction  and  express  powers;  implied 
powers;  citizenship;  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens;  suffrage,  effect  of  later 
amendments;  taxation;  ex  post  facto  and  retroactive  laws;  laws  impairing  obligations 
of  contracts;  regulation  of  commerce;  money;  war.  Thayer,  Cases  on  Constitutional 
Law,  Vols.  I  (part)  and  II.     [Course  31  is  not  a  prerequisite.] 

i£  Mj.     Winter  Quarter  (two  hours);   and  Spring  Quarter.     Professor  Hall. 

33.  Municipal  Corporations. — General  nature;  corporate  capacity;  self-govern- 
ment; creation,  annexation,  division,  dissolution,  succession;  mode  of  action,  ratification 
and  curative  acts;  estoppel  by  recitals;  municipal  police  power;  local  improvements 
and  services,  including  special  assessments;  municipal  property,  especially  public 
streets;  municipal  contracts;  expenditures  and  donations;  indebtedness;  liability. 
For  the  Graduate  Schools.  Smith,  Cases  on  Municipal  Corporations,  and  selected 
cases. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  2:00.     Professor  Freund. 

34.  Administrative  Law  and  Officers. — (1)  Administrative  action;  exercise  of 
official  powers;  discretion;  orders;  enforcement;  evidence.  (2)  Judicial  control; 
actions  against  officers,  municipal  corporations,  and  the  state;  extraordinary  legal 
remedies;   scope  of  judicial  control.     For  the  Graduate  Schools. 

Professor  Freund.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

35.  Statutes. — Sources  of  written  law:  constitutions,  statutes,  ordinances;  dele- 
gation of  legislative  power;  special  and  local  legislation;  operation,  construction  and 
repeal;  constitutional  provisions  as  to  enactment  and  form;  power  to  declare  laws 
unconstitutional.     For  Graduate  students  and  Seniors  with  27  majors'  credit. 

Professor  Freund.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

36.  Elements  of  Law. — Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  principal  doctrines  of 
private  law  and  civil  procedure,  historical  and  comparative.  Based  on  Holland's 
Jurisprudence.     For  Senior  and  Graduate  students. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;   2:00.     Professor  Freund. 

37.  Torts. — Trespass  to  person,  and  to  property;  excuses  for  trespass;  conversion; 
legal  cause;  negligence;  contributory  and  imputed  negligence;  plaintiff's  illegal  con- 
duct as  a  defense;  duties  of  landowners;  hazardous  occupations;  liability  for  animals; 
deceit;  defamation:  slander,  libel,  privilege,  malice;  malicious  prosecution;  inter- 
ference with  social  and  business  relations:  inducing  breaches  of  duty,  fair  and  unfair 
competition,  strikes,  boycotts,  business  combinations.  Open  to  Seniors  with  27  majors' 
credit.  An  extra  fee  of  $5  per  major  is  charged  for  this  course.  Ames  and  Smith, 
Cases  on  Torts,  Vols.  I  and  II,  with  supplement. 

Autumn  Quarter;  Winter  Quarter;  First    Term    and    Second    Term    (2    hrs.). 
Professor  Hall  (Law  School). 

38.  Contracts. — Mutual  assent  and  its  communication;  offers  and  their  expira- 
tion or  revocation;  consideration;  requisites  of  contracts  under  seal;  rights  of  bene- 
ficiaries and  assignees;  joint  and  several  contracts.  Open  to  Seniors  with  27  majors' 
credit.  An  extra  fee  of  $5  is  charged  for  this  course.1  Williston,  Cases  on  Contracts, 
Vol.  I. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter.     Professor  Whittier  (Law  School). 

39.  Commercial  Law. — The  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  various 
branches  of  law  usually  deemed  to  have  the  most  direct  relation  to  commercial  activity, 
such  as  the  law  of  contracts,  negotiable  instruments,  agency,  partnership,  corporations, 
sales.     For  Seniors  and  Graduates. 

M.     Winter  Quarter,  1909.     Professor  Mechem. 

41.  The  Elements  of  International  Law. — The  major  course  in  the  Autumn 
will  be  devoted  to  the  law  of  peace  and  the  law  of  war.  The  half-major  course  in  the 
Winter  will  be  devoted  to  the  law  of  neutrality.  For  the  Graduate  Schools  and  the 
Senior  Colleges.     Not  open  to  Juniors. 

1  Examinations  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  whole  course  in  the  Winter  Quarter. 
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Prerequisite:   Course  I,  or  Us  equivalent. 

Mj.     Autumn    Quarter;     9:30.      £Mj.      Winter    Quarter;     9:30.      Professor 

JUDSON. 

43.  Recent  Diplomatic  History  of  Europe. — The  principal  European  treaties  of 
the  last  century  are  examined,  with  an  especial  view  to  ascertaining  the  main  principles 
of  existing  international  agreements.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  treaties  involving 
colonial  relations.     For  the  Graduate  Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges. 

Professor  Judson.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

44.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States. — The  treaty  relations  of  the 
United  States  are  studied  in  detail,  including  an  analysis  of  documents  and  an  exami- 
nation of  methods.     For  the  Graduate  Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;   12:00.     Mr.  Bramhall. 

THE  SEMINARS 

51,  52.  Seminar  in  Politics. — These  courses  are  intended  for  advanced  stu- 
dents whose  principal  work  is  Political  Science,  and  who  are  prosecuting  research  in 
special  topics.     For  the  Graduate  Schools. 

2Mjs.  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters;  Tu.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor  Freund 
and  Associate  Professor  Merriam. 


HISTORY 

The  undergraduate  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  History  have  been 
so  arranged  as  to  meet  the  needs,  not  only  of  the  advanced  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  History,  but  also  of  such  other  departments  of  the  University  as  may 
require  some  preliminary  training  in  history. 

Two  outline  courses  in  general  history  are  provided  for  students  of  the  Junior 
Colleges,  one  an  outline  of  the  Mediaeval  period  of  European  History,  and  the  other 
an  outline  of  the  Modern  period.  A  third  course,  an  outline  of  the  History  of  the 
United  States  since  1765,  with  Courses  1  and  2,  will  provide  one  year  of  continuous 
work  for  the  general  student.  These  courses,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  taken 
in  the  Junior  Colleges  and  in  order. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Senior  Colleges  are  divided  into  five  groups  and  are 
arranged  as  follows: 

Group  A.  Ancient  Oriental  and  Classical  History,  from  the  beginning  of 
civilization  in  Egypt  and  western  Asia  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines. 

Group  B.  The  Development  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  from  the  decline  of  the 
ancient  classical  civilization  to  the  end  of  the  Renaissance. 

Group.  C.  The  History  of  Modern  Europe,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Group  D.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  England. 

Group  E.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Graduate  School,  full  liberty  is  allowed  in  the  choice  of  subjects. 
Special  courses  are  offered  upon  topics  connected  with  Mediaeval,  Modern 
European,  English,  and  American  History.  In  general,  these  subjects  will  be 
varied  from  year  to  year  in  regularly  recurring  series. 

For  advanced  students,  special  seminar  courses  are  conducted  each  quarter 
for  the  double  purpose  of  introducing  the  student  to  the  methods  of  historical 
research  and  also  for  the  investigation  of  unsettled  or  disputed  questions. 

The  Historical  Club,  a  voluntary  organization  of  instructors  and  students, 
meets  fortnightly  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  and  the  review  of  books 
and  journals. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  obtaining  advanced  degrees,  the 
following  special  requirements  are  announced.  For  convenience,  five  subdivisions* 
of  the  field  of  history  are  recognized  in  the  work  of  the  Department:  (a)  Ancient 
History,  including  Oriental  and  Classical  History;  (b)  Mediaeval  History;  (c) 
Modern  European  History,  including  contemporary  English  History ;  (d)  English 
and  American  History;  (e)  American  History  and  modern  European  History. 

1.  The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  History  will  be  expected  to  pass 
an  examination  not  only  upon  the  courses  which  he  may  have  taken  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School,  but  also  upon  the  general  field  of  History.     But  the  main  stress  of  the 
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examination  will  fall  upon  that  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  within  which  the  topic 
of  the  thesis  submitted  lies. 

2.  In  selecting  a  secondary  subject  for  examination,  the  utmost  liberty  in  the 
choice  of  a  Department  is  allowed.  In  each  case  the  Department  concerned  will 
determine  the  amount  to  be  submitted. 

3.  In  cases  where  History  is  chosen  as  a  secondary  subject,  the  candidate 
may  submit  for  examination  any  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  mentioned  above. 

4.  In  all  cases,  the  candidate  shall  also  have  completed  Courses  1  and  2  of 
the  Department  of  Political  Economy,  Courses  11  and  25  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Science,  and  Course  72  of  the  Department  of  Sociology. 

5.  For  the  Master's  degree  at  least  one  year's  work  in  the  Graduate  School 
shall  be  submitted  for  examination. 

6.  The  candidate,  in  all  cases  where  History  is  presented,  either  as  a  principal 
subject  or  a  secondary  subject,  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
general  requirements  in  French  and  German,  be  expected  to  have  such  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  or  languages  in  which  the  chief  sources  of  the  main  period 
submitted  are  found,  as  shall  enable  him  to  use  such  sources  independently. 

7.  In  all  cases  candidates  are  advised  to  call  upon  their  respective  examiners 
a  month  before  the  proposed  examination,  and  definitely  inform  each  of  the  work 
done,  and  of  the  topics  which  it  is  proposed  to  submit  for  examination. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Mediaeval  Period. 

Mj.     Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer   Quarters.     Associate  Professor 
Thompson,  Drs.  Krehbiel  and  Bretz. 

2.  Modern  Period. 

Mj.     Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer  Quarters.    Drs.  Warren  and  Bretz. 

3.  United  States. 

Winter,  Spring  Quarters.     Professor  McLaughlin,  Drs.  Warren  and  Bretz. 

II.  SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

GROUP   A.      ANCIENT   ORIENTAL  AND   CLASSICAL  HISTORY 

4.  The  History  of  Antiquity  to  the  Fall  of  the  Persian  Empire. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;    2:00.     Professor  Breasted. 

5.  The  History  of  Greece  to  the  Death  of  Alexander. — An  outline  study  of  the 
development  of  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  Greek  people. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  9:30.     Dr.  Bonner. 

6.  The  History  of  Rome  to  the  Death  of  Constantine. — Of  a  character  similar 
to  that  of  course  5. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;   11:00.     Dr.  

GROUP   B.      THE   HISTORY   OF   EUROPE   IN   THE    MIDDLE   AGES 

7.  The  Dark  Ages,  180  A.  D.  to  814  A.  D. — The  imperial  monarchy;  the  re- 
forms of  Diocletian  and  Constantine;  the  rise  of  the  Christian  church  and  the  papacy; 
the  barbaric  migrations  to  the  formation  of  the  Romano-Frankish  empire. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  12:00;  Summer  Quarter,  9:00.     Associate  Professor 
Thompson. 

8.  The  Feudal  Age,  814  to  1250. — The  break-up  of  the  Frankish  empire  and 
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the  formation  of  feudal  Europe;  the  conflict  between  the  church  and  the  secular 
power;  mediaeval  institutions  and  society;  the  crusades;  the  development  of  commerce; 
the  rise  of  the  universities. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  12:00.     Associate  Professor  Thompson. 

9.  The  Age  of  Renaissance,  1250  to  1500.— The  rise  of  national  monarchy; 
prereformation  movement;    the  influences  of  exploration,  discovery,  and  invention. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  12:00.     Associate  Professor  Thompson. 

GROUP    C.      THE   HISTORY   OF    EUROPE    IN   THE   MODERN   PERIOD 

10.  The  Period  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Wars  of  Religion,  1500  to  1648. 

Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  8:30.     Associate  Professor  Schwill. 

11.  Europe  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. 
Mj.  Winter  Quarter;  8:30.     Associate  Professor  Schwill. 

12.  The  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  Era. 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  8:30.     Associate  Professor  Schwill.     Summer  Quar- 
ter.    Professor  Catterall. 

13.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Mj.  Spring  Quarter.     Dr.  Bretz.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908.] 

GROUP  D.      THE    HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND 

14.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  England  to  the  Reign  of 
Edward  I. — Recommended  for  students  in  the  prelegal  year  preparatory  to  entering 
the  Law  School. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;   11:00.     Professor  Terry. 

15.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  England  from  the  Reign  of 
Edward  I  to  the  Revolution  of  1688. — Recommended  for  students  in  the  prelegal 
year  preparatory  to  entering  the  Law  School. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  11:00.     Professor  Terry. 

16.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Centuries. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  11:00.     Professor  Terry. 

16  B.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  England  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter.     Professor  Terry.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

GROUP   E.      THE  HISTORY  OF   THE  UNITED   STATES 

18.  History  of  the  United  States  to  the  Election  of  Thomas  Jefferson. — Recom- 
mended for  students  in  the  prelegal  year  preparatory  to  entering  the  Law  School. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  8:30.     Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

19.  History  of  the  United  States  from  1801  to  1850. — Recommended  for  stu- 
dents in  the  prelegal  year  preparatory  to  entering  the  Law  School. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  8:30.     Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

20.  History  of  the  United  States  since  1850. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  8:3c.     Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

III.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

27.  Historiography  and  Historical  Bibliography. — Lectures  supplemented  by 
an  examination  of  the  most  important  collections  of  sources  and  of  the  bibliographical 
tools  most  needed  in  historical  investigation. 

Associate  Professor  Thompson.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

28.  Historical  Criticism. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  .historical  investigation, 
with  some  reference  to  the  auxiliary  sciences  and  their  uses.  Lectures  will  be  supple- 
mented by  practical  exercises  with  documents  to  exemplify  the  problems  of  criticism. 

Associate  Professor  Thompson.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9,] 
30 A.  Introduction  to  the   Study   of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History. — The 
interpretation  of  history,  the  law  of  progress,  the  essential  elements  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, the  factors  of  progress,  the  city,  the  imperial  idea,  the  Roman  law,  the  church, 
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Feudalism,  the  nation,  representative  government,  democracy.    A  Graduate  course; 
open  to  advanced  undergraduates. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter.     Professor  Terry.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908.] 

31,  32.  The  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe  during  the  First  Five  Cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  Era. — Part  I  (31).  The  Roman  Empire. — General  view  of  the 
empire  at  the  death  of  Augustus;  the  political  constitution;  economic  and  social 
organization;  the  causes  and  progress  of  decline;  political  history  from  the  death  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  to  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  12:00.     Professor  Terry. 

Part  II  (32).  The  Expansion  0}  the  Germans  over  Western  Europe. — Life  and 
institutions  of  the  early  Germans;  emigration  and  final  settlement  in  Central  and 
Western  Europe;  political  history  of  the  empire  in  the  fifth  century;  the  founding  of 
the  several  barbaric  kingdoms;  new  aspects  of  civilization  at  the  opening  of  the  sixth 
century. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  12:00.     Professor  Terry. 

33.  The  History  of  Civilization  in  Britain  from  the  Fifth  to  the  Eleventh 
Centuries. — Roman  Britain  in  the  early  fifth  century;  the  Teutonic  occupation;  the 
Anglo-Saxons;  rivalry  of  early  kings;  rise  of  Wessex  and  the  establishment  of  the  old 
English  monarchy;  decline  of  the  monarchy;  development  of  institutions;  achieve- 
ments of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;    12:00.     Professor  Terry. 

36.  The  Early  Middle  Ages. — Later  Roman  and  Early  German  institutions; 
growth  of  the  civil  power  of  the  church  and  the  rise  of  the  papacy;  the  fusion  of  Roman, 
German,  and  ecclesiastical  elements;    Justinian  and  the  imperial  reaction. 

Associate  Professor  Thompson.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

37.  The  Early  Middle  Ages. — The  rise  of  the  Franks;  relations  of  the  Franks, 
the  Lombards,  and  the  papacy;  Charlemagne  and  the  organization  of  Latin  and 
German  Europe. 

Associate  Professor  Thompson.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

38.  The  Early  Middle  Ages. — The  breaking-up  of  the  Frank  empire  and  the 
feudal  organization  of  Western  Europe;    the  invasions  of  the  Northmen. 

Associate  Professor  Thompson. 

Courses  36-38  are  advanced  courses  involving  constant  reference  to  the  sources 
and  critical  analysis  of  leading  historians.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

41,  42,  43.  Feudal  Europe. — A  survey  of  feudal  institutions;  the  structure  of 
society;  the  rise  of  town  life;  the  work  of  the  mediaeval  church;  the  development  of 
national  monarchy,  especially  in  France;  economic  and  intellectual  conditions  in 
Western  Europe  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 

The  course  will  be  based  largely  on  the  reading  of  selected  sources  in  whole  or  in 
part,  supplemented  by  lectures,  discussions,  and  by  special  research  on  the  part  of  the 
student.     Luchaire's  Manuel  des  Institutions  Frangaises  is  recommended  as  a  guide. 

3  Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  Associate  Professor  Thomp- 
son. 

5 1 .  Origin  and  History  of  the  Cities  of  Tuscany . — The  feudal  settlement  of 
Tuscany;  quarrel  for  possession  between  pope  and  emperor;  the  centers  of  trade  and 
the  communal  spirit;  the  early  constitutions  and  commercial  rivalries;  the  primacy 
of  Florence.  The  class  will  spend  part  of  the  time  in  examining  diplomas,  bulls,  con- 
stitutions, etc.;  a  reading  knowledge  of  Latin  required.  Lectures,  interpretation  of 
documents,  and  reports  by  students. 

Associate  Professor  Schwill.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

52.  The  Intellectual  History  of  Italy  in  the  Renaissance. — The  instructor  will 
examine  the  thought  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  analyze  the  forces  which  disrupted  it. 
A  study  will  be  made  of  the  work  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  the  humanists,  together  with 
the  effect  of  the  new  thought  upon  state,  church,  society,  commerce,  science,  and  the 
universities.     Lectures  supplemented  by  reports  prepared  by  the  students. 

Associate  Professor  Schwill.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

61.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History. — Sources  and  literature  of 
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English  history;  importance  of  English  institutions;  principles  of  progress;  development 
of  constitutional  monarchy;  the  awakening  of  the  nation;  the  struggle  for  religious 
and  political  liberty;  the  expansion  of  the  empire;  the  growth  of  the  democracy. 
Open  to  undergraduates  who  have  completed  an  elementary  course  in  English 
history. 

Professor  Terry.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908.] 

62.  The  Founding  of  the  English  State. — The  development  of  early  English 
institutions  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

Professor  Terry.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

63.  The  Establishment  of  the  English  Constitutional  Monarchy. — The  devel- 
opment of  the  parliamentary  and  judicial  systems  of  England  from  the  thirteenth  to 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Professor  Terry.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

64.  The  History  of  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The  growth  of  the 
democracy;  parliamentary  reform;  the  development  of  local  self-government;  the 
Eastern  Question;   the  constitution  of  the  British  Empire. 

Professor  Terry.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

65.  The  Constitutional  History  of  England,  1558  to  1625. — In  this  course 
constitutional  and  political  history  take  the  first  place,  but  much  attention  is  also 
given  to  social,  economic,  and  religious  questions  and  to  foreign  relations.  Prothero's 
Statutes  and  Constitutional  Documents  is  used  throughout. 

Winter  Quarter.     Dr.  Warren. 

66.  The  Constitutional  History  of  England,  1625  to  1660. 

Spring  Quarter.     Dr.  Warren. 

This  course  is  similar  in  general  character  to  course  65.  Gardiner's  Constitutional 
Documents  of  the  Puritan  Revolution  is  used  extensively. 

67.  The  Constitutional  History  of  England,  1660  to  1702. 

Dr.  Warren.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

68.  The  Constitutional  History  of  England,  1702  to  1760. 

Dr.  Warren.    [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

69.  The  Constitutional  History  of  England,  1760  to  1832. 
Dr.  Warren.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

70.  The  Constitutional  History  of  England,  1832  to  1895. 
Dr.  Warren.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

71.  The  Rise  of  Prussia. — The  growth  of  Brandenburg  and  its  reigning  house; 
its  service  in  raising  a  bulwark  against  the  Slavs;  its  relation  to  the  Reformation  and 
to  German  culture;  its  gradual  detachment  from  the  Empire;  its  reorganization  under 
the  Great  Elector.  Especial  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  period  from  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  to  the  accession  of  Frederick  the  Great  (1648-1740). 

Associate  Professor  Schwill.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

72.  The  Rise  of  Prussia  (continued). — The  defeat  of  Austria  by  Frederick;  his 
administration,  diplomacy,  economic  system,  and  personality;  the  decline  of  Prussia 
under  Frederick's  successors,  the  overthrow  in  1806,  the  rejuvenation  inaugurated  by 
Stein.  These  two  courses  will  be  conducted  by  lectures  and  by  reading  and  interpre- 
tation of  original  documents. 

Associate  Professor  Schwill.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

75.  The  French  Revolution. — The  study  of  the  ancien  regime  is  followed  by  the 
history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  the  meeting  of  the  States  General,  the  triumph 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  making  of  a  constitution.     Lectures  and  reports. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  1908.     Associate  Professor  Schwill. 

76.  The  French  Revolution  (continued). — The  rise  of  republicanism  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  the  revolutionary  wars,  the  triumph  of  the  radicals  and 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  reaction  of  Thermidor  and  the  establishment  of  the  Directory 
(1795).     Based  on  a  study  of  documents  by  the  class. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  1909.     Associate  Professor  Schwill. 
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77.  The  Napoleonic  Era. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter.     Associate  Professor  Schwill. 

78.  The  History  of  Germany  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
Mj.     Summer  Quarter.     Professor  Catterall. 

81.  The  History  of  the  American  Colonies. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  3:00.     Professor  McLaughlin. 

81B.  The  History  of  the  American  Colonies. 

In  these  two  courses  (81  and  81B)  emphasis  is  laid  on  political  and  constitutional 
development,  but  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  discovery  and  settlement,  and  to 
economic  and  social  growth. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  3:00.     Professor  McLaughlin. 

82.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,   1760  to  1801. 
Professor  McLaughlin.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908.] 

83.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  1801  to  i860. 

The  purpose  of  these  two  courses  (82  and  83)  is  not  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
facts  in  our  constitutional  history,  but  to  trace  the  growth  of  fundamental  principles 
and  to  study  the  workings  of  important  institutions. 

Mj.     Professor  McLaughlin.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

84.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  i860  to  1869. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  9:3c.     Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

85.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1869  to  1877. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  9:30.     Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

86.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1877  to  1901. — In  these  three  courses 
[84,  85,  and  86]  a  study  is  made  of  the  leading  political  and  social  events  and  con- 
ditions in  the  period  since  the  Civil  War.  Special  investigations  are  made  by  the 
students  in  the  sources  as  well  as  in  the  best  secondary  authorities. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  9:30.     Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

90.  United  States  History:  Making  of  the  Middle  West. — Exploration  and 
settlement;  origin  of  the  public  domain;  the  northwest  and  southwest  territories; 
creation  of  new  states;   relations  of  these  states  to  the  Union. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  11:00.     Professor  Sparks.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

91.  United  States  History:  The  Public  Land  System. — Land  tenures  in  the 
colonies;  western  boundaries;  transfer  to  the  Union;  Indian  reservations;  uses  and 
abuses  of  the  public  lands. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  11:00.     Professor  Sparks.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

92.  United  States  History:  The  Indian  and  the  Government. — Indian  title 
to  the  land;  Indian  treaties  and  boundaries;  transfers  and  reservations;  the  use  of 
the  army;    the  "' peace"  policy;    the  Indian  and  the  newer  states. 

Professor  Sparks.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

93.  United  States  History:   Economic  and  Political  Aspects  of  the  West. — 

Movement  of  population;    development  of  agriculture  and  mining;    transportation 
problems;    inland  commerce  and  navigation;    elements  in  the  new  state  constitutions. 
Professor  Sparks.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

94.  The  American  Revolution. — Lectures  and  reports,  a  study  of  the  sources 
and  the  best  secondary  authorities. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter.     Professor  Van  Tyne. 

_  96.  The  History  of  the  South. — Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  political  and 
social  development  from  1820-1860. 

M.     Summer  Quarter;  1:30.     Professor  D odd. 

100.  Teachers' Course  in  American  History,  1760  to  i860. — Bibliography;  in- 
vestigation of  special  topics.  Open  to  teachers  of  secondary  schools  who  are  especially 
interested  in  American  history.  Undergraduate  students  must  have  had  the  courses 
of  group  E. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter.     Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 
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THE   SEMINARS 

ioi  and  102.  Early  English  Institutions. — Investigation  of  special  topics  con- 
nected with  early  English  social  and  political  institutions. 

2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters.  Professor  Terry.  [Not  to  be  given 
in  1908-9.] 

103.  The  Laws  and  Legislation  of  the  Norman- Angevin  Kings  of  England. — 
Investigation  of  special  topics  connected  with  the  constitutional  development  of  Eng- 
land from  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century. 

2MJS.     Professor  Terry.    [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

105  and  106.  The  Charters  of  Liberties. — Investigation  of  constitutional 
questions  involved  in  the  charters  of  Angevin  kings. 

Mj.     Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters;  Fri.,  4:00-6:00.     Professor  Terry. 

119.  The  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787. 

Autumn  Quarter;   Mon.,  3:00-5:00.     Professor  McLaughlin. 

120.  The  Theory  and  Principle  of  Federal  Organization  in  American  His- 
tory. 

Winter  Quarter;  Mon.,  3:00-5:00. 

Courses  119  and  120  are  likely  to  be  followed  by  115,  116,  The  Preliminaries 
of  the  American  Revolution;  117,  The  Constitutional  Questions  of  Jackson's  Admin- 
istration; 120,  The  Immediate  Preliminaries  of  the  Civil  War;  121,  Leading  Cases  of 
Federal  Courts  in  Their  Historical  Setting. 

There  are  various  courses  in  other  departments  not  forming  the  Historical  Group  which  are  either 
directly  or  indirectly  of  a  historical  nature:  Ancient  Oriental  History:  (VIII)  80-82,  100,  106,  115-17, 
176;  Egyptian  History:  (¥111)226,228,232;  New  Testament  Time?:  (IX)  11,  13,  55;  Greek  History: 
(XI)  17,  10,  39;  Roman  History:  (XII)  12,  51,  54,  55,  72;  Mohammedan  History:  (VIII)  193-95,  200- 
204;  Geography:  (VIII)  98;  (XXXI  A)  5,  7,  10,  12,  13,  14,  16,  17;  Archaeology  and  Epigraphy:  (VIII) 
104,  150,  152,  154,  156,  158,  160,  162,  164,  175,  178  (Semitic  and  Assyrian);  210,  212,  218,  220,  230, 
234  (Egyptian):  (IX)  47  (Greek);  (XII)  57  (Latin);  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States:  (Law 
School)  Courses  31,  32;  Church  History,  offered  in  the  Divinity  School. 


SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

The  division  of  labor  assigned  to  this  department  is  a  study  on  the  one  hand 
of  the  general  process  of  human  association,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  the  principles 
of  conduct  indicated  by  ascertained  knowledge  of  social  relations  considered  as  a 
whole. 

This  double  task  implies,  first,  that  the  Department  depends  largely  upon 
use  of  the  methods  and  results  of  the  other  departments  of  social  science,  including 
Psychology;  second,  that  Sociology  is  held  responsible  for  some  distinct  contri- 
bution to  the  final  interpretation  of  all  the  different  analyses  of  human  experience. 

The  union  of  the  subjects  of  Anthropology  and  Ethnology  with  Sociology  is 
merely  provisional.  The  courses  offered  are  intended  to  enable  students  to  gain 
a  general  idea  of  the  earlier  stages  of  human  progress,  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
races  of  mankind,  to  study  the  beginnings  made  by  primitive  man  in  times  before 
history,  and  to  acquire  necessary  methods  of  research  in  these  subjects. 

The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  fall  into  the 
following  groups:  A.  General  Sociology;  B.  Anthropology  and  Ethnology;  C. 
Social  Psychology;  D.  Social  Technology.  Candidates  for  the  higher  degrees, 
if  otherwise  qualified,  may  choose  either  of  these  groups  as  principal  or  secondary 
subject.  The  minimum  amount  of  work  accepted  for  the  Master's  degree  is  six 
majors,  or  for  the  secondary  subject  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  nine  majors. 
If  either  of  the  above  groups  be  chosen  as  the  principal  subject  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.,  a  minimum  of  eighteen  majors,  approved  by  the  Department,  will  be 
required.  Before  registering  for  graduate  work  students  should  learn  from  the 
instructors  which  courses  are  required  for  a  higher  degree  in  the  groups  elected. 

The  instructors  in  this  Department  edit  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
which  is  published  bimonthly  on  the  first  of  January,  March,  May,  July,  September, 
and  November.  The  subscription  price,  postage  prepaid,  for  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexico  is  $2  per  year;  for  foreign  countries,  $2.50;  single  numbers, 
35  cents.     The  annual  volume  is  now  current. 

The  members  of  the  Sociology  Club  are  the  instructors  and  graduate  students 
in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  By  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  club,  other  persons,  whether  connected  with  the  University 
or  not,  may  be  admitted  to  membership.     Meetings  are  held  every  fortnight. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1.  General  Anthropology. — Outlines  of  the  science.  Tylor,  Anthropology.  The 
class  work  will  be  based  on  the  textbook  named. 

Mj.  4  hrs.  a  week.  Winter  Quarter,  1908;  12:00.  Associate  Professor 
Starr. 

1  A.  Anthropology. — Introductory  course;  intended  for  those  who  propose  to  take 
advanced  work  in  Anthropology,  Sociology,  or  related  subjects.  The  divisions  of  the 
science;  the  aims,  methods,  and  problems  of  each  division.  Open  to  Junior  College 
students. 

Mj.     4  hrs.  a  week.     Autumn  Quarter;   12:00.     Assistant  Professor  Dorsey. 
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2.  Ethnology. — Study  of  General  Ethnology.  Brinton,  Races  and  Peoples,  will 
first  be  studied.  The  subject  will  then  be  developed  by  class  lectures,  discussions,  and 
preparation  by  students  of  essays  upon  special  and  assigned  topics.  The  objects  sought 
in  this  course  are:  (i)  to  present  the  great  problems  of  Ethnology;  (2)  to  consider 
systems  of  classification  of  human  races  and  the  basis  for  such  classification;  (3)  to 
follow  the  history  of  the  science. 

Mj.     4  hrs.  a  week.     Spring  Quarter,  1909;  12:00.    Associate  Professor  Starr* 

2  A.  Physical  Anthropology. — Introductory  course,  intended  primarily  for  students 
who  propose  to  take  advanced  work  in  Physical  Anthropology  or  who  are  preparing 
for  the  medical  profession.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  define  man's  relation  to  the 
animal  kingdom  and  to  classify  mankind  according  to  races  and  types. 

This  course  alternates  with  3 A  and  is  given  in  even  years.     Prerequisite:  Course 

1  A. 

Mj.  4  hrs.  a  week.  Winter  Quarter,  1909;  12:00.    Assistant  Professor  Dorsey. 

3.  Prehistoric  Archaeology. — European.  Outline  of  the  science  so  far  as  it  deals 
with  the  Old  World.  Textbook  work,  based  upon  de  Mortillet,  Le  Prehistorique, 
will  be  supplemented  by  lectures,  collateral  reading,  and  practical  work  in  laboratory 
and  museum.  Preliminary  to  this  work,  study  will  be  made  of  quaternary  geology 
and  of  the  geological  evidence  of  man's  antiquity. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  1909;  12:00.     Associate  Professor  Starr. 

3 A.  Physical  Anthropology. — This  course  considers  the  problems  of  Physical 
Anthropology,  and  especially  the  methods  of  their  solution.  The  statistical  and  metrical 
methods  in  their  relation  to  these  problems  as  well  as  to  those  of  general  biology  will 
be  studied.  Practical  work,  involving  the  use  of  instruments,  will  be  done  in  Crani- 
ometry, Anthropometry,  etc.  The  course  is  introductory  to  original  investigation  in 
Physical  Anthropology  and  to  the  statistical  study  of  general  biological  problems. 

This  course  alternates  with  2A  and  is  given  in  odd  years.     Prerequisite:    Course 

2  A. 

Mj.  or  DMj.     Winter  Quarter,  1909;  12:00.     Assistant  Professor  Dorsey. 

4.  Physical  Anthropology. — Elementary  course.  Students  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  instruments  used  in  the  science,  with  the  methods,  and  with  the  results  to  be 
gained.  Examples  of  various  races  will  be  examined  and  the  work  will  be  made  prac- 
tical. 

Associate  Professor  Starr.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

4A.  Ethnography. — This  course  deals  with  the  tribes  of  America — their  origin, 
migration,  and  distribution — and  considers  the  problems  arising  from  a  comparative 
study  of  their  culture,  language,  and  physical  structure.  The  effects  of  heredity  and 
geographical  environment  are  especially  studied. 

This  course  alternates  with  5  A  and  is  given  in  even  years.    Prerequisite :  Course  iA . 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  12:00.     Assistant  Professor  Dorsey. 

5.  The  American  Race. — The  general  problems  of  the  American  Indian  tribes 
are  considered  in  this  course. 

Mj.     Associate  Professor  Starr.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9]. 

5A.  Ethnology. — In  this  course  are  considered  the  probable  beginnings  and  his- 
torical development  for  America  of  the  various  elements  of  culture,  including  the 
material,  social,  and  religious. 

This  course  alternates  with  4 A  and  is  given  in  odd  years.  Prerequisite:  Course 
I  A. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  1909;  12:00.     Assistant  Professor  Dorsey. 

5B.  Ethnology. — The  White  Peoples:  Homo  Caucasicus. 

Mj.     4  hrs.   a  week.    Summer  Quarter,    1909;    11:00.     Associate  Professor 
Starr. 

6.  Prehistoric  Archaeology. — American.  The  general  subject  will  be  presented 
in  class  lectures.  Students  will  select  a  special  topic  for  individual  reading  under 
direction.     Theses  resulting  from  such  reading  will  be  presented  and  discussed.     Per- 
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tonal  field-work  and  laboratory  study  should,  if  possible,  be  done  in  connection  with 

the  thesis  work. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  1908;  11:00.     Associate  Professor  Starr. 

6A,  7A,  8A.  Research  Course. — Advanced  work  in  Physical  Anthropology, 
Ethnology,  or  Archaeology,  to  be  given  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Anthro- 
pology of  the  Field  Museum,  will  be  arranged  for  properly  qualified  students.  For 
prerequisite,   consult  instructor. 

Mj.  or  DMj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  Assistant  Professor 
Dorsey. 

7,  8,  9.  Physical  Anthropology — Laboratory  Work. — Topinard,  Elements 
d' Anthropologic  Generate,  will  be  carefully  studied.  Students  will  do  practical  work  in 
Craniometry,  Anthropometry,  etc.  Besides  instrumental  work  they  will  tabulate 
results,  pursue  original  investigation,  and  prepare  reports.  Primarily  for  Graduate 
students. 

Associate  Professor  Starr.    [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

10.  Mexico. — Study  of  the  Archaeology,  Ethnology,  and  Physical  Anthropology 
of  Mexico.  In  addition  to  textbook  study,  class  lectures  will  be  given,  and  practical 
work  with  collections  representing  the  archaeology  and  ethnography  of  Mexico  will  be 
required. 

Mj.  4  hrs.  a  week.  Winter  Quarter,  1909;  11:00.  Associate  Professor 
Starr. 

11,  12,  13.  Laboratory  Work  in  Anthropology. — Selected  students,  qualified 
for  such  work,  may  pursue  studies  in  the  laboratory  or  museum,  in  Archaeology, 
Ethnology,  or  Physical  Anthropology,  provided  that,  by  so  doing,  they  do  not  trespass 
upon  the  field  of  the  other  workers  in  the  University.  Such  study  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  instructor  and,  if  desired,  with  his  assistance.  Offered  in  successive 
quarters  (except  Summer)  when  the  instructor  is  in  residence. 

Mj.     4  hrs.  a  week.     1908-9;   2:00.     Associate  Professor  Starr. 

14.  Japan. — The  instruction  is  chiefly  by  lectures.  Special  attention  is  paid  to 
industrial  art  and  religion.  Special  topics  are  assigned  for  study,  and  each  member 
of  the  class  must  present  at  least  two  papers  for  class  discussion. 

Mj.  4  hrs.  a  week.  Winter  Quarter,  1909;  11:00.  Associate  Professor 
Starr. 

15.  The  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico. — The  series  of  class  lectures  are  direct- 
ive to  the  literature.     Students  will  invesitgate  and  report  on  special  topics. 

Associate  Professor  Starr.    [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

16.  17,  18.  Seminar:  General  Progress  in  Anthropological  Science. 

Mj.  4  hrs.  a  week.  All  Quarters  but  Summer;  2:00.  Associate  Professor 
Starr. 

26.  Social  Origins. — Association  and  culture  in  tribal  society.  Early  food  con- 
ditions, migrations,  and  race-crossings.  Origins  and  relations  of  invention,  trade, 
warfare,  art,  marriage.  Class  distinctions,  the  professions,  legal,  political,  and  eccle- 
siastical institutions.  Ethnological  reading.  An  introductory  course.  For  Senior 
College  and  Graduate  students. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  9:30.    Associate  Professor  Thomas. 

26  A. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter;  9:30.    Associate  Professor  Thomas. 

27.  Mental  Development  in  the  Race. — A  genetic  study  of  the  relation  of  mind 
to  individual  and  social  activities.  The  psychology  of  mechanical  and  artistic  invention. 
Relation  of  language  to  thought.  Systems  of  number,  time,  weight,  and  measure  in 
early  society.  Development  of  ideas  of  causation.  Parallelism  in  development  between 
the  individual  and  the  race.  The  effect  of  genius  on  the  mental  life  of  a  group.  Com- 
parison of  the  mental  traits  of  different  races,  epochs,  and  social  classes.  For  Graduate 
students. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  8:30.     Associate  Professor  Thomas. 
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28.  Sex  in  Social  Organization. — The  influence  of  the  fact  of  sex  in  the  develop- 
ment of  forms  of  association  and  of  social  activity  and  structure.  Based  principally 
on  data  from  the  natural  races,  and  from  the  population  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  with  a 
preliminary  consideration  of  sex  in  the  lower  life-forms.  For  Graduate  students. 
French  and  German  required. 

Associate  Professor  Thomas.    [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

29.  Art  and  the  Artist  Class. — From  the  sociological  point  of  view,  and  with 
particular  reference  to  origins.  Animal  play  and  rudimentary  expressions  of  art  in 
animal  societies.  Mutilation,  artificial  deformation,  stimulants,  ornament,  dress, 
tattooing,  the  dance,  music,  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  technology,  ceremonial,  humor, 
and  play  among  the  natural  races.     The  relation  of  art  to  work. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  8:30.    Associate  Professor  Thomas. 

30.  Primitive  Social  Control. — A  study  of  primitive  juridical  and  political  sys- 
tems and  of  social  conventions.  Family,  clan,  tribal,  and  military  organization,  totem- 
ism,  tribal  and  property  marks,  tapu,  personal  property  and  property  in  land,  periodical 
tribal  assemblies  and  ceremonies,  secret  societies,  medicine-men  and  priests,  caste, 
blood-vengeance,  salutations,  gifts,  tribute,  oaths,  and  forms  of  offense  and  punishment, 
among  typical  tribes  of  Australia  and  Oceania,  Africa,  Asia,  and  America. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  8:30.     Associate  Professor  Thomas. 

30A. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter;  8:30.     Associate  Professor  Thomas. 

31.  Origin  and    Psychology    of    the    Occupations. — Seminar. 
Prerequisite:  Course  27. 

Associate  Professor  Thomas.    [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

32.  The  Mind  of  the  Oriental. — Mental  life  and  educational  systems  of  the  far 
east,  with  particular  reference  to  Japan  and  China. 

Mj.    Winter  Quarter;  9:30.     Associate  Professor  Thomas. 

33.  Savage  Childhood. — Education  of  the  child  among  the  Africans,  Austra- 
lians, Malayans,  Polynesians,  and  American  Indians.     For  Graduate  students. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  9:30.     Associate  Professor  Thomas. 

34.  The  Mind  of  the  Negro. — With  particular  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
mental  modification  of  the  negro  in  America.     For  Graduate  students. 

Mj.     Associate  Professor  Thomas.    [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

House  Sanitation. — (See  VI  A,  42.) 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  11:00.     Professor  Talbot. 

Food  Supplies  and  Dietaries. — (See  VI  A,  43.) 
Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  11:00.     Professor  Talbot. 

Administration  of  the  House. — (See  VI  A,  44.) 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  11:00.     Professor  Talbot. 

Modern  Problems  in  Household  Administration. — (See  VI  A,  45,  46,  47.) 
3MJS.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters;  Tu.,  Th.,  3:00-5:00.    Professor 
Talbot. 

51.  Contemporary  Society  in  the  United  States. — A  general  survey  of  natural 
environment,  population  and  its  distribution,  industrial  and  social  grouping,  typical 
institutions,  etc.,  designed  as  a  concrete  introduction  to  the  study  of  social  problems 
and  as  a  means  of  correlating  the  various  social  sciences. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  11:00.     Professor  Vincent. 

52.  American  Cities. — A  study  of  the  modern  city  with  special  reference  to 
American  municipalities,  and  of  physical  conditions,  public  services,  political,  industrial, 
and  social  groupings.  Designed  to  offer  a  foundation  for  the  study  of  special  city 
problems.     Expeditions  to  typical  institutions. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  11:00.     Professor  Vincent. 

52A.  Development  and  Organization  of  the  Press. — Historical  sketch  of  the 
American  Press  followed  by  an  analysis  and  description  of  the  technical,  editorial,  and 
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business  organization  of  a  modern  metropolitan  journal,  including  the  systems  of  general 
and  special  news  services.     Especially  for  those  intending  to  do  newspaper  work. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  8:30.     Professor  Vincent. 

53.  The  Family. — The  development  of  the  domestic  institutions  in  lower  and 
higher  civilizations;  social  ethics  of  the  family;  legal,  industrial,  educational,  and 
religious  problems  of  the  family.  Primarily  for  Graduate  students;  Senior  College 
students  admitted. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;   11:00.     Professor  Henderson. 

56.  The  Group  of  Industrials. — The  labor  movement  from  the  view-point  of 
Sociology.  The  influence  of  habitat,  race,  inheritance,  migration,  division  of  labor, 
towns,  institutions,  and  conventions  on  the  differentiation  and  opportunities  of  the 
so-called  operative  class,  the  actual  condition  of  this  group,  and  their  participation  in 
the  goods  of  civilization;  the  essentials  of  a  truly  human  existence;  the  modes  by 
which  improved  ideals  of  welfare  originate  and  are  diffused;  the  social  system  of  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  cultural  organization  through  which  the  group  must  enjoy  the 
social  inheritance;  description,  criticism,  programme  of  amelioration.  Primarily  for 
Graduate  students;   Senior  College  students  admitted. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  11:00.     Professor  Henderson. 

57.  Rural  Communities. — Conditions  of  social  existence  in  the  country;  organi- 
zation for  improvement.  Primarily  for  Graduate  students;  Senior  College  students 
admitted. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  10:30.     Professor  Henderson. 

58.  59,  60.  Seminar:  Methods  of  Social  Amelioration. — Discussion,  reports, 
and  thesis  work  on  contemporary  movements  for  social  betterment,  chiefly  on  the  basis 
of  studies  of  Chicago  life.     For  Graduate  students. 

3MJS.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  ^Quarters;  Th.,  4:00-6:00.  Professor 
Henderson. 

61.  Urban  Communities. — Method  of  analytic  study  of  social  organization; 
comparisons  of  ancient  and  modern  cities;  the  system  of  community  bonds  and  inter- 
ests; junctions  of  political,  economic,  and  cultural  organizations  as  determined  by  social 
interests;  the  modes  of  quickening  higher  wants  and  the  co-operation  of  public  and 
private  agencies  in  their  satisfaction.  Primarily  for  Graduate  students;  Senior  College 
students  admitted. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  11:00.     Professor  Henderson. 

63.  Ecclesiastical  Sociology. — Methods  by  which  the  Church  and  its  societies 
minister  to  the  welfare  of  communities.  Primarily  for  Graduate  students;  Senior 
College  students  admitted. 

Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;  12:00.     Professor  Henderson. 

64.  Contemporary  Charities. — Studies  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  depressed  and 
defective  classes;   principles  and  methods  of  relief;    organization  of  benevolence. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  11:00.     Professor  Henderson. 

65.  Social  Treatment  of  Crime. — Causes  of  crime;  principles  of  Criminal 
Anthropology;   prison  systems;   legal  factors;   juvenile  offenders;   preventive  methods. 

M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;  11:30.     Professor  Henderson. 

67.  The  Structure  of  English  Society. — A  study  of  the  economic,  physiological, 
social,  aesthetic,  intellectual,  and  ethical  elements  in  a  typical  society. 

Professor  Zueblin.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1907-8.] 

67A.  The  Economic  Basis  of  Society. — An  examination  of  the  fundamental 
human  want  and  its  relation  to  the  other  wants,  using  Hobson's  The  Social  Problem 
as  a  text.     For  Senior  College  students. 

Prerequisite:   Political  Economy. 

Professor  Zueblin.    [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

67B.  The  Elements  and  Structure  of  Society. — A  continuation  of  the  course 
"The  Economic  Basis  of  Society."  An  examination  of  the  physiological,  social,  aes- 
thetic, intellectual,  and  moral  wants  as  they  are  satisfied  in  American  society. 
Lectures  and  theses.     For  Senior  College  students. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter;    10:30.     Professor  Zueblin. 
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67C.  The  Implications  of  Democracy. — With  special  reference  to  the  social 
institutions  of  Great  Britain,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States.  The  special  subject 
for  1908  will  be  "Municipal  Trading."  |;Lectures  and  research.  For  Graduate 
students.     A  knowledge  of  French  or  German  desirable. 

Mj.     Summer  Quarter;  11:30.     Professor  Zueblin. 

68.  Philanthropy  in  Its  Historical  Development.— Primarily  for  Graduate  stu- 
dents;  Senior  College  students  admitted. 

Professor  Henderson.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

70.  Municipal  Sociology. — The  social  functions  and  activities  of  American  cities. 
Lectures  and  research.     For  Graduate  students  only. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  12:00.     Professor  Zueblin. 

71.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society. — An  elementary  course  designed 
to  afford  a  working  theory  of  the  nature  of  society,  and  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  special  social  sciences  of  economics,  political  science,  etc.  For  Juniors.  Required 
of  students  in  commerce  and  administration. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  11:00.     Professor  Vincent. 

72.  An  Introduction  to  Sociology. — A  rapid  historical  survey  of  social  philosophy 
from  Plato  to  Comte,  followed  by  a  more  detailed  examination  of  current  sociological 
theories.     For  Senior  College  and  Graduate  students. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  8:30.     Professor  Vincent. 

73.  Public  Opinion. — A  study  of  social  psychology:  i.  e.,  the  phenomena  of  the 
public  or  ethnic  mind.  Examination  of  the  theories  of  Lewes,  Tarde,  Giddings,  Sig- 
hele,  Brinton,  Baldwin,  et  al.     Designed  for  Graduate  students.     Seniors  admitted. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  8:30.     Professor  Vincent. 

74»  75>  76.  The  Reciprocal  Influence  of  the  Social  Sciences  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century. — These  courses  are  inductive  studies  in  the  evolution  of  the  methodology 
of  the  social  sciences.  They  trace  the  effects  which  contemporary  scientific  ideas  had 
upon  the  working  concepts  of  the  several  social  sciences;  the  preconceptions  borrowed 
from  general  philosophy;  the  psychological  presumptions;  the  accepted  delimitations 
of  scope,  the  formulations  of  problems,  and  the  methods  actually  applied.  At  each 
stage  comparison  is  made  between  the  general  views  of  human  society,  implied  in  the 
systems  investigated,  with  the  present  sociological  conception  of  the  social  process. 
The  attempt  is  made  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  moral  philosophy,  history,  political 
philosophy,  political  science,  and  political  economy  in  turn  have  shaped  the  general 
progress  of  the  social  sciences  at  different  stages,  and  particularly  how  these  factors 
affect  the  present  formulation  of  problems  in  the  social  sciences,  especially  sociology. 
The  courses  do  not  discuss  specific  questions  of  technique  which  fall  strictly  within  the 
province  of  the  several  social  sciences,  with  the  exception  of  sociology,  but  solely  those 
questions  of  interrelation  which  involve  all  social  science.  They  are  not  designed, 
therefore,  for  students  of  sociology  alone,  but  for  students  who  propose  to  specialize 
in  either  of  the  social  sciences.  The  courses  should  be  taken  not  earlier  than  the  second 
graduate  year,  and  preferably  in  the  third. 

3MJS.     Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters;  2:00.     Professor  Small. 

77.  The  Social  Philosophy  of  the  English  People  in  the  Victorian  Era. 

Professor  Zueblin.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

79.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  United  States. — For  Senior  College 
and  Graduate  students. 

Professor  Small.    [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

80.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  England. — For  Senior  College  and 
Graduate  students. 

Professor  Small.    [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

81.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  France  and  Germany. — Courses 
79,  80,  81  apply  the  methods  of  sociological  analysis  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
the  peculiar  form,  spirit,  and  content  of  democracy,  so  far"  as  it  has  appeared  in  the  coun- 
tries treated.  These  courses  aim  to  test  the  validity  of  the  abstract  sociology  outlined 
in  Courses  94,  95,  96. 

Professor  Small.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 
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82,  83,  84.  Seminar:    Present  Problems  in  General  Sociology. 

3MJS.     Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.     Professor  Small. 

94.  Survey  of  General  Sociology. — Introduction  to  the  system  of  sociology 
developed  in  Course  95  and  concluded  in  Course  96.  Senior  College  and  Graduate- 
students. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter;  3:00.     Professor  Small. 

95.  The  Conflict  of  Classes  in  Modern  Society. — An  attempt  to  explain  present 
social  conditions  in  terms  of  the  general  social  process  analyzed  in  Course  94. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  3:00.     Professor  Small. 

96.  The  Ethics  of  Sociology. — An  exhibit  of  the  meaning  of  sociological  analysis 
for  positive  ethics.  The  inconclusiveness  of  all  the  categorical  theories  of  ethics  is 
exhibited,  and  the  thesis  is  sustained  that  every  ethical  system  with  a  concrete  content 
necessarily  presupposes  sociology. 

Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  3:00.     Professor  Small. 

100.  Organization  of  Religious  Education. — Psychology  of  religion;  ethical 
ideals;  principles  of  instruction;  nurture;  methods  of  organization.  Primarily  for 
Graduate  students;   Senior  College  students  admitted. 

Mj.     Winter  Quarter;  11:00.     Professor  Henderson. 

In  the  Winter  Quarter  Professor  Small  will  give  an  Open  Lecture  at  4  o'clock 
Friday  of  each  week  on  "The  Relations  of  Sociology  to  the  Other  Departments  of 
Social  Science."  The  course  is  intended  for  Graduate  students  who  do  not  make 
Sociology  a  principal  or  secondary  subject.  It  may  also  serve  as  a  review  course  for 
sociological  students. 
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University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
History  of  the  Finances  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 
Wesley  Clair  Mitchell,   1899,  Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
History  of  the  United  States'  Notes. 
Katharine  Bement  Davis,  1900,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory 
for  Women,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 
Causes  Affecting  the  Standard  of  Living  and  Wages. 
Worthy  Putnam  Sterns,  1900,  Special  Examiner  in  the  Bureau  of  Corporations, 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Studies  in  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States. 
Robert  Samuel  Pad  an,  1901  {deceased). 

Studies  in  Interest. 
Charles  Crisswell  Arbuthnot,  1903,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  O. 
The  Development  of  the  Corporation  and  the  Entrepreneur  Function. 
Stephen  Butler  Leacock,  1903,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  History, 
McGill  University,  Montreal,  Can. 
The  Doctrine  of  Laissez  Faire. 
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Murray  Shipley  Wild  man,  1904,  Assistant  Professor  (in  charge)  of  the  Department 
of  Economics,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 
The  Economic  and  Social  Conditions  Which  Explain  Inflation  Movements  in 
the  United  States. 
Edith  Abbott,  1905,  Instructor  in  Economics,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

A  Statistical  Study  of  the  Wages  of  Unskilled  Labor  in  the  United  States,  1830- 
1900. 
Earl  Dean  Howard,  1905,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. Evanston,  111. 
The  Recent  Industrial  Progress  of  Germany. 
Robert  Franklin  Hoxie,    1905,   Assistant   Professor   of  Political   Economy,   The 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
An  Analysis  of  the  Concepts  of  Demand  and  Supply  in  Their  Relation  to  Market 
Price. 
Albert  Newton  Merritt,  1906,  Secretary  of  the  Commercial  Exchange  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 
Federal  Regulation  of  Railway  Rates. 
Donald  Elliott  Bridgman,  1907,  Student  of  Law,  Harvard  Law  School,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Economic  Causes  of  Large  Fortunes. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Lawrence  Boyd  Evans,  1898,  Professor  of  History,  Tufts  College,  Tufts  College, 
Mass. 
The  Development  of  Government  in  Illinois. 
Ethel  Glover  Hatfield,  1898  (Mrs.  Henry  R.  Hatfield),  Berkeley,  California. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Anna  Long  Dolman  Inskeep,  1898,  1050  E.  Thirtieth  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Local  Government  in  California  to  1879. 
Samuel  Childs  Mitchell,  1899,  Professor  of  History,  Richmond  College,  Richmond, 
Va. 
The  Change  from  Colony  to  Commonwealth  in  Virginia. 
Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  1901,  Instructor  in  Household  Administration, 
The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Legal  Tender:  A  Study  in  English  and  American  Monetary  History. 
Jeremiah  Simeon  Young,   1902,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science,  State 
Normal  School,  Mankato,  Minn. 
The  Cumberland  Road. 
Walter  Farleigh  Dodd,  1905,  Division  of  Law,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
The  State  Governments  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Ira  Calvert  Hamilton,  1907,  Teacher  of  Civil  Government  and  History,  Wendell 
Phillips  High  School,  Chicago,  111. 
The  History  of  Administration  in  Illinois. 
Augustus  Raymond  Hatton,  1907,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  O. 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Civil  Service  Reform  in  the  United  States. 
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John  William  Perrin,   1895,  Professor  of  History,  Western   Reserve   University, 
Cleveland,  O. 
The  History  of  Compulsory  Education  in  New  England. 
James  Westfall  Thompson,  1895,  Associate  Professor  of  Mediaeval  History,  The 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Development  of  the  French  Monarchy  under  Louis  VI. 
George  Pierce  Garrison,  1896,  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Texas,  Austin, 
Tex. 
History  of  Federal  Control  of  Congressional  Elections. 
James  Fosdick  Baldwin,  1897,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  Vassar  College,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 
Scutage  and  Knight  Service. 
Charles  Truman  Wyckoff,  1897,  Professor  of  History,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Peoria,  111. 
The  Feudal  Relations  between  the  Crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  under  the 
Early  Plantaganets. 
Ernest  Alanson  Balch,  1898,  District  Agent  of  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Recent  Phases  of  Reciprocity  in  the  United  States. 
James  Walter  Fertig,  1898,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Secession  and  Reconstruction  of  Tennessee. 
Cora  Louise  Scofield,  1898,  Research  Work,  Washington,  la. 

The  Court  of  Star  Chamber. 
William  Rullkoetter,   1899,  Professor  of  History  and  German,  Drury  College, 
Springfield,  Mo. 
Legal  Protection  of  Women  in  Ancient  German  Society. 
Henry  Lawrence  Schoolcraft,   1899,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 
The  Genesis  of  the  Grand  Remonstrance. 
Frank  George  Franklin,  1900,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science,  University 
of  the  Pacific,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Naturalization  in  the  United  States  with  Especial  Reference  to  Its  Legislative 
History  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  Civil  War. 
Walter  Flavius  McCaleb,  1900,  Carrizo  Springs,  Tex. 

The  Aaron  Burr  Conspiracy. 
Edwin  Erle  Sparks,  1900,  President  of  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

The  Cumberland  National  Road  as  a  Union-Making  Factor. 
Norman  D wight  Harris,  1901,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 
The  History  of  Negro  Servitude  and  Slavery  Agitation  in  Illinois. 
Paul  Frederick  Peck,  1901,  Professor  of  History,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la. 

The  Development  of  the  Theory  of  Succession  under  the  Early  Norman  Kings. 
George  Clarke  Sellery,  1901,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Madison,  Wis. 
The  Suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus  during  the  Civil  War. 
John  Olaf  Sethre,  1901,  Teacher,  Carlisle,  Minn. 

The  Political  History  of  Minnesota  Prior  to  Her  Admission  into  the  Union. 
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Ralph  Charlks  Henry  Catterall,  1902,  Professor  of  Modern  European  History, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
The  Second  United  States  Bank. 
Rkc.ina  Katharine  Crandall,  1902,  Reader  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 
Genet's  Mission. 
Elmer  Cummings   Griffith,    1902,   Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy, 
William  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo. 
The  Rise  and  the  Development  of  the  Gerrymander. 
Edgar  Holmes  McNeal,  1902,  Assistant  Professor  of  European  History,  Ohio  State 
College,  Columbus,  O. 
Minores  and  Mediocres  in  German  Tribal  Codes. 
Frances  Gardiner  Davenport,  1904,  Assistant  in  the  Bureau  of  Historical  Research, 
Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Economic  Development  of  a  Norfolk  Manor,  1086-1565. 
William  Ray  Manning,  1904,  George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Nootka  Sound  Controversy. 
Charles  Oscar  Paullin,  1904,  109  Second  St.,  N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Administration  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  during  the  Revolution. 
Julian  Pleasant  Bretz,   1906,  Instructor  in  History,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 
The  Extension  of  the  Postal  System  West  of  the  Alleghenies. 
Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  1906,  Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Development  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  in  England  from 
the  Reformation  to  the  Great  Civil  War. 
Edward  Benjamin  Krehbiel,  1906,  Instructor  in  History,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 
The  Interdict  under  Innocent  III. 
Walter  Robinson  Smith,  1907,  Heidelberg  University,  Tiffin,  O. 

A  History  of  Dueling  in  the  United  States. 
Henry  Smith,  1907,  Teacher  of  History,  Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
The  Mennonites  in  Pennsylvania. 

SOCIOLOGY 

Jerome  Hall  Raymond,  1895,  Associate  Professor  in  the  Extension  Division,  The 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
American  Municipal  Government. 
Frederick  William  Sanders,  1895,  Principal  of  High  School,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

An  Exposition  in  Outline  of  the  Relation  of  Certain  Economic  Principles  to 
Social  Readjustment. 
William  Isaac  Thomas,   1896,  Associate  Professor  of   Sociology,   The   University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
On  a  Difference  of  the  Metabolism  of  the  Sexes. 
George  Edgar  Vincent,  1896,  Professor  of  Sociology,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 
Sociology  and  the  Integration  of  Studies. 
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David  Prescott  Barrows,  1897,  Director  of  Education,  Manila,  P.  I. 

The  Ethno-Botany  of  the  Coahnilla  Indians  of  Southern  California. 
Hannah  Belle  Clark,  1897  (Mrs.  Ambrose  V.  Powell),  216  E.  51st.  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Public  Schools  of  Chicago:  A  Sociological  Study. 
Merton  Leland  Miller,  1897,  Bureau  of  Education,  Manila,  P.  I. 

A  Preliminary  Study  of  the  Pueblo  of  Taos. 
Paul  Monroe,  1897,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Teaching,  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  City. 

Profit  Sharing:  A  Study  in  Social  Economics. 
Ira  Woods  Howerth,   1898,  Assistant  Professor   in   the  Extension  Division,  The 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Social  Aim  in  Education. 
Charles  Abram  Ellwood,   1899,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Some  Prolegomena  to  Social  Psychology. 
William  Clark  Gorden,  1901,  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Westfield,  Mass. 

The  Social  Ideals  of  Alfred  Tennyson  as  Related  to  His  Time. 
Jacob  Dorsey  Forrest,  1900,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Butler  College,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

The  Development  of  Industrial  Organizations. 
Annie  Marion  MacLean,  1900,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn, 

■    N.  Y. 

The  Acadian  Element  in  the  Population  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Charles  Joseph  Bushnell,  1901,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Trinity  College,  Waxahachie, 
Tex. 

A  Study  of  the  Stock  Yards  Community  at  Chicago,  as  a  Typical  Example  of 
the  Bearing  of  Modern  Industry  upon  Democracy,  with  Constructive  Sugges- 
tions. 
John  Morris  Gillette,  1901,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  North  Dakota. 

The  Culture  Agencies  of  a  Typical  Manufacturing  Group,  South  Chicago. 
Edward  Cary  Hayes,  1902,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

The  Sociologist's  Object  of  Attention. 
Amy  Hewes,  1903,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

The  Part  of  Invention  in  the  Social  Process. 
Romanzo  Coleax  Adams,  1904,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Pedagogy,  Nevada  State 
University,  Reno,  Nev. 

A  Technique  for  Sociological  Research. 
Thomas  James  Riley,  1904,  Acssoiate  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

A  Study  of  the  Higher  Life  of  Chicago. 
Herbert  Easton  Fleming,  1905,  Record-Herald  Staff,  Chicago,  111. 

Some  Phases  of  the  Production  and  Consumption  of  Literature  in  Chicago. 
Eben  Mumford,  1906,  Pastor,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  Beginnings  of  Authority. 
Mabel  Carter  Rhoades,  1906,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  Case  Study  of  Delinquent  Boys  in  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Chicago. 
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Gustavtjs  Walker  Dyer,  1907,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Vanderbilt  University. 

Democracy  in  the  South  before  the  Civil  War. 
Erville  Bartlett  Woods,  1906,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Hamline  University. 

Progress  as  a  Sociological  Concept. 
Howard  Woodhead,  1907,  Docent  in  Sociology,  The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
111. 

The  Social  Significance  of  the  Physical  Development  of  Cities. 
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Magazine  (London) 
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Bankers'  Magazine  and  Rhodes'  Journal 

of  Banking  (New  York) 
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Bibliographic  des  sciences  sociales  et 
economiques 

Bibliographic  economica  universalis 

Bibliothcca  sacra 

Bibliotheque  de  l'e'cole  des  chartes 

Bibliotheque  des  £coles  francaises 
d'Athenes  et  de  Rome 

Blatter  fur  Gefangniskunde 

Bookseller 

Boston.  Statistics  Department.  Monthly 
Bulletin. 

Bradstreet's 

Bulletin  commercial 

Bullettino  dell'  istituto  storico  italiano 

Bureau  of  the  American  Republics, 
Bulletin  of 

Butlleti  del  centre  excursionista  de 
Catalunya 

Canadian  Bankers'  Association,  Journal 

Canadian  Municipal  Journal 

Carpenter 

Cassier's  Magazine 

Cesky  lid 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal 

Charities  and  the  Commons 

Charity  Organization  Review 

Chicago.  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Muni- 
cipal Library.  City  of  Chicago  Statis- 
tics. 

Cigar  Makers'  Official  Journal 

Columbia  University  Faculty  of  Political 
Science.  Studies  in  history,  economics, 
and  public  law 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle 

Congres  internationaux  des  assurances 
sociales.  Bulletin  du  comite  per- 
manent 

Critica  sociale 

Derecho  y  sociologie 

Deutsche  Bibliographie  der  Arbeiter- 
versorgung 

Deutscher  Reichsanzeiger  u.  Koniglich 
Preussischer  Staatsanzeiger 

Deutsches  Handels-Archiv 

Devoir 

Dial 

Economic  Bulletin 

Economic  Journal  (London) 


Economic  Review  (London) 

Economist  (Chicago) 

Economist  (London) 

Economist  a  (Florence) 

Economiste  francais 
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Emancipation 

Enfant 

Engineering  Index 

Engineering  Magazine 

Engineering  Record 

English  Historical  Review 

Essex  Institute,  Historical  Collections 

Ethical  Addresses 

Ethnographia 

Evangelische  Freiheit 
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Finanz-Archiv 

Fliegende  Blatter  aus  dem  Rauhen  Hause 

zu  Horn  bei  Hamburg 
Folk-lore 
Forschungen  zur  brandenburgischen  und 

preussischen  Geschichte 
France.    Journal  officiel  de  la  republique 
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de  statistique  de  legislation  comparee 
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Friends'  Historical  Society,  Journal 
Gesellschaft    flir     altere     deutsche     Ge- 

schichtskunde.    Neues  Archiv 
Giornale  degli  Economisti 
Globus 
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Great  Britain;  Blue  Books 
Great  Britain  Board  of  Trade.     Labour 

gazette. 
Great  Britain  Foreign  Office.  Diplomatic 

and  Consular  Reports 
Gypsy  Lore  Society,  Publications 
Handelsmuseum 
Historische  Vierteljahrschrift 
Historische  Zeitschrift 
Homme  prehistorique 
Indian  Antiquary 

Indiana  Bulletin  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
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Indiana  Quarterly  Magazine  of  History 

Innere  Mission 

Institut    fur    osterreichische    Geschichts- 

forschung,  Mittheilungen 
Institut   international    de    bibliographic, 
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letin 
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Institute  of  Actuaries,  Journal 
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Locomotive  Engineers'  Journal 
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Maryland  Historical  Magazine 

Massachusetts.  Bureau  of  Statistics  o 
Labor,  Bulletin 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Col- 
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— Proceedings 

Memorial  de  la  Libraire  Francaise. 
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— Transactions 
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ings 
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Neue  Zeit 
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Norges  officielle  statistik 

Notes  and  Queries 

Notes  critiques 
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Nouvelles  archives  des  missions  scienti- 
fiqucs  et  litteraires 

Official  Gazette  of  the  U.  S.  Philippine 
Commission 

Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Quar- 
terly 

Oregon  Historical  Society 

Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and 
Biography 

Philosophical  Review 

Philosophisches  Jahrbuch 

Political  Science  Quarterly 

Popular  Science  Monthly 

Publishers'  Weekly 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics 

Quellen  und  Forschungen  aus  italieni- 
schen  Archiven  und  Bibliotheken 

Questions  diplomatiques  et  coloniales 

Railway  Age 

Railway  and  Engineering  Review 

Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Litera- 
ture 

Recueil  general  de  jurisprudence,  de 
doctrine 

Reforme  sociale 

Reichs-Arbeitsblatt 

Representation  proportionelle 

Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia 

Revolution  francaise 

Revue  d'histoire  diplomatique 

Revue  d'histoire  ecclesiastique 

Revue  d'histoire  moderne  et  contempo- 
raine 

Revue  de  droit  international 

Revue  de  l'Ecole  d'Anthropologie  de  Paris 

Revue  de  l'orient  latin 

Revue  de  metaphysique  et  de  morale 

Revue  de  philosophic 

Revue  de  psychologie  sociale 

Revue  de  synthese  historique 

Revue  des  etudes  historiques 

Revue  des  questions  historiques 

Revue  des  traditions  populaires 

Revue  du  christianisme  social 

Revue  historique 

Revue  internationale  de  sociologie 

Revue  penitentiaire 

Revue  philanthropique 


Revue  philosophic  [ue  de  la  France  et  de 
l'etranger 

Revue  politique  et  parlementaire 

Revue  sociale  catholique 

Revue  socialiste 

Riforma  sociale 

Rivista  d'ltalia 

Rivista  della  beneficenza  pubblica 

Rivista  di  Discipline  Carcerarie 

Rivista  di  Storia  Antica 

Rivista  Filosofica 

Rivista  internazionale 

Rivista  italiana  di  Sociologia 

Rivista  Storica  italiana 

Rome-Ministero  di  Agricultura  e  Com- 
mercio 

Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
Journal 

Royal  Statistical  Society,  Journal 

Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  Quarterly 

Science 

Science  sociale 

Scottish  Historical  Review 

Sewanee  Review 

Sezatoarea 

Social  Service 

Societe  d' anthropologic  de  Paris,  Bulle- 
tins 

Societe  de  legislation  comparee 

Societe  de  statistique  de  Paris,  Journal 

Societe  francaise  de  philosophic,  Bulle- 
tin 

Society  of  Comparative  Legislation, 
Journal 

South  Atlantic  Quarterly 

South  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogi- 
cal Magazine 

Southern  History  Association.  Publica- 
tions 

Soziale  Praxis 

Soziale  Rundschau 

Spectator.  American  Weekly  Review  of 
Insurance 

Staats-  und  sozialwissenschaftliche  For- 
schungen 

Stahl  und  Eisen 

Statsvetenskaplig  Tidsskrift  for  politik, 
statistik,  ekonomie 
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Tailor 

Texas  State  Historical  Association  Quar- 
terly 

Times  (London)  weekly  edition 

T'Oung  Pao 

Typographical  Journal 

United  States.  Government  publica- 
tions 

Verein  fur  Volkskunde,  Zeitschrift 

Vierteljahrsschrift  fur  wissenschaftliche 
Philosophic  und  Soziologie 

Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biogra- 
phy 

Volkskunde 

Wallonia 

Washington  Historical  Quarterly 

Westdeutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Geschichte 
und  Kunst 


Western  Society  of  Engineers,  Journal 
William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly 
Wochentliches  Verzeichniss  der  erschien- 

enen  und  der  vorbereiteten  Neuigkeiten 

des  deutschen  Buchhandels 
Yale  Review 

Zeitschrift  fiir  das  Armenwesen 
Zeitschrift  fiir  die  gesammte  Staatswis- 

senschaft 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Asthetik  und   allgemeine 

Kunstwissenschaft 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Ethnologie 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Philosophic  und  Philoso- 

phische  Kritik 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Socialwissenschaft 
Zeitschrift    fiir   Volkswirtschaft,    Sozial- 

politik  und  Verwaltung 
Zentralblatt  fiir  Anthropologic 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior 
and  Junior)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the  Divinity  School,  the  Lav/ 
School,  Courses  in  Medicine,  the  College  of  Education,  the  College  of  Commerce 
and  Administration;   the  College  of  Religious  and  Social  Science. 

Faculty,  Endowment,  and  Equipment. — The  faculty,  headed  by  President 
Harry  Pratt  Judson,  numbers  three  hundred  and  seventy-six;  the  libraries  con- 
tain 470,856  volumes.  The  University  owns  ninety  acres  of  land  (valued  at 
$4,231,977)  in  Chicago;';  has  thirty-one  buildings  which  cost  $3,912,861;  and 
holds  productive  funds  to  the  amount  of  $12,526,566.  The  annual  expenditures 
are  $1,304,417. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  (all 
buildings  on  the  north  side)  of  the  Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and 
Jackson  Parks,  six  miles  south  of  the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated 
trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central  suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations. 

The  University  Year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October  to  Decem- 
ber) ;  the  Winter  (January  to  March) ;  the  Spring  (April  to  Mid.  June) ;  the  Sum- 
mer (Mid.  June  to  August).  Students  are  admitted  at  the  opening  of  each 
quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  quarter. 

Detailed  Calendar  for  1908-9. — June  13,  1908,  Saturday,  Summer  Quarter 
begins;  July  22,  Wednesday,  First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends;  July  23, 
Thursday,  Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  begins;  August  28,  Friday,  Second 
Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends;  October  1,  Thursday,  Autumn  Quarter  begins; 
December  23,  Wednesday,  Autumn  Quarter  ends;  January  4,  1909,  Monday, 
Winter  Quarter  begins;  March  19,  Friday,  Winter  Quarter  ends;  March  29, 
Monday,  Spring  Quarter  begins;  June  n,  Friday,  Spring  Quarter  ends. 

Inquiries  Should  Be  Addressed  to  the  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Specific  inquiries  regarding  Philosophy  and  Education  should  be  sent  to  Pro- 
fessor James  H.  Tufts,  and  regarding  Psychology  to  Professor  James  R.  Angell. 
Inquiries  in  regard  to  teachers  and  administrators  in  Philosophy,  Psychology, 
and  Education  may  be  addressed  to  any  member  of  the  departments,  or  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Recommendations,  University  of  Chicago. 
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PHILOSOPHY,  EDUCATION,  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 


OFFICERS   OF   INSTRUCTION 

Nathaniel  Butler,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Education;   Dean  of  the 

College  of  Education. 
George  Herbert  Mead,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
James  Hayden  Tufts,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
James  Rowland  Angell,   A.M.,  Professor  of  Psychology;    Director  of  the 

Psychological  Laboratory. 
William  Bishop  Owen,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 
Addison  Webster  Moore,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Willard  Clark  Gore,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology. 
John  Broadus  Watson,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology. 
Edward  Scribner  Ames,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Philosophy. 
Karl  Tinsley  Waugh,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Psychology. 
William  Kelley  Wright,  Ph.D.,  Associate  in  Philosophy. 


John  Edward  Russell,  A.M.,  Mark  Hopkins  Professor  of  Intellectual  and 

Moral  Science,  Williams  College  (Summer  Quarter,  1908). 
William  Estabrook  Chancellor,  A.M.,  Washington,   D.   C,   Lecturer  on 

Education  (Summer  Quarter,  1908). 
Katharine  Elizabeth  Dopp,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Education  (Summer  Quarter, 

1908). 
William  Seymour  Monroe,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  State 

Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass.  (Summer  Quarter,  1908). 

INSTRUCTORS  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS  OFFERING  INSTRUC- 
TION IN  THESE  DEPARTMENTS 
Paul  Shorey,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and   Head  of  the  Department  of  the  Greek 

Language  and  Literature. 
Theodore   Gerald   Soares,    Ph.D.,   Professor  of  Religious  Education  and 

Practical  Theology  in  the  Divinity  School. 
William  Isaac  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Instructor  in  History. 


William  Mackintire  Salter,  A.B.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Special  Lecturer  in 
Philosophy. 
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FELLOWS,    1907-8 

PHILOSOPHY 

Clarence  Leon  Clarke,  Ph.B.  (Alfred  University,  N.  Y.),  1906. 
Anna  Louise  Strong,  A.B.  (Oberlin  College),  1905. 

Ernest  Lynn  Talbert,  A.B.   (Butler   College),   1901;    A.B.   (University  of 
Chicago),  1 901. 

EDUCATION 

John  Elbert  Stone,  A.B.  (Cornell  College),  1904. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Mabel  Ruth  Fernald,  A.B.  (Mt.  Holyoke  College),  1905. 
Joseph  William  Hayes,  A.B.  (Amherst  College),  1903. 
Florence  Ella  Richardson,  A.B.  (University  of  Nebraska),  1902. 
Clara  Jean  Weidensall,  A.B.  (Vassar  College),  1903. 

Clarence  Stone  Yoakum,  S.B.   (Campbell  University),   1901;    A.B.  (ibid.), 
1902. 

GRADUATE  SCHOLARS,  1907-8 

PSYCHOLOGY 

H.  Foster  Adams,  Ph.B.  (Wesleyan  University),  1905. 
Ethel  M.  Chamberlain,  A.B.  (Lombard  College),  1906. 
Carl  Rahn,  A.B.  (University  of  Chicago),  1907. 

DEGREES 

Graduate  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's  or  to  a  Doctor's  degree  under  the  con- 
ditions specified  below. 

I.      THE   MASTER'S   DEGREES 

Three  degrees  are  conferred,  viz.,  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and 
Master  of  Philosophy. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to 
that  required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,1 
may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which  he  is  work- 
ing, be  enrolled  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate 
for  a  Master's  degree.  Admission  to  candidacy  must  precede  the  conferring  of  the 
degree,  by  at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

1  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "equivalent"  in  this  connection  refers  to 
quantity  only.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  specific  Master's  degree  (Arts,  Science,  or  Philosophy), 
to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead.  For  comparison  with  courses  in  other  institutions  it  is  noted 
that  a  major  course  covers  about  45  hours  of  instruction  exclusive  of  examination  periods. 
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b)  At  least  eight  majors  of  graduate  work.  These  eight  majors  need  not  be 
all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to  some  rational  plan, 
approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at  least  six  months  before  the 
degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the  approval  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work  is  done.1 

d)  The  delivery  of  five  printed  or  typewritten  copies,  including  one  bound 
copy,  of  the  dissertation  to  the  University  Library,  three  weeks  before  the  Convo- 
cation at  which  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

II.      THE   DEGREE   OF   DOCTOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

i.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in  attend- 
ance one  quarter  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to  that 
required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,2  whose  thesis  sub- 
ject has  been  accepted  by  the  principal  department,  and  who  has  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  (which  must  be  certified  by  the  heads  of  those 
departments)  may,  on  recommendation  by  the  principal  department  in  which  he 
wishes  to  take  his  degree,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate 
Schools,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Admission  to  candidacy  must 
precede  the  conferring  of  the  degree  by  at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the 
Doctor's  degree,  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  at  the  University,  in  pursuance  of  an 
accepted  course  of  study.  The  course  in  question  must  include  one  principal, 
and  either  one  or  two  secondary,  subjects.  The  amount  of  work  required  in  the 
secondary  subject  or  subjects  is  nine  majors. 

b)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the  work  done  in  preparation  for 
the  degree. 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  printed  thesis  upon  a  subject  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
candidate's  work  has  been  done. 

d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments. 

e)  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  not,  as  a  rule,  take 
more  than  two-thirds  of  their  work  in  one  department,  and  may  not  take  work 
which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than  three  departments. 

3.  Thesis. — Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  upon  some  question 
connected  with  his  principal  subject.     This  production  must  constitute  an  actual 

1  In  exceptional  cases  the  Deans,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  departments  concerned,  may 
accept  an  additional  major  in  lieu  of  the  dissertation. 

*  In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will 
present  to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed  statement  of  his  undergraduate 
work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these  statements  during  the  opening  week  of  the  quarter . 
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contribution  to  knowledge.  Its  subject  must  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
head  of  the  department  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  date  of  the  final  exami- 
nation; the  thesis  itself  must  be  submitted  in  written  form  to  the  head  of  the 
department  three  months  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination,  and  after 
criticism,  in  typewritten  form,  six  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination; 
after  acceptance,  one  hundred  printed  copies  of  the  same  must  be  deposited  in  the 
Library  within  six  months  of  the  date  of  the  final  examination.  Accepted  theses 
become  the  property  of  the  University. 

4.  Final  examination. — After  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  may 
present  himself  for  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as 
he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned. 
He  may  present  himself  for  the  examination  in  his  principal  subject,  or  in  both 
principal  and  secondary  subjects  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not  been 
taken  in  advance,  (1)  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  depart- 
ment or  departments  concerned,  and  (2)  after  he  has  presented  to  the  Dean  (a) 
a  written  certificate  from  the  principal  department  concerned  that  the  thesis  is 
ready  for  the  printer,  and  (b)  the  written  evidence  of  some  responsible  journal 
or  publisher  that  the  required  number  of  printed  copies  will  be  furnished  the 
University  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  Convocation  when  the  degree 
is  conferred.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  members  of  the  principal  department  concerned,  an  appointed  representative 
of  the  secondary  department,  or  a  representative  of  each  of  them  if  there  are 
two,  of  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  department  who  may  choose  to 
attend,  and  a  member  of  some  other  department  appointed  by  the  Deans  of  the 
Graduate  Schools. 

If  the  examinations  in  the  secondary  subjects  are  separated,  they  may  not  be 
held  in  the  same  quarter,  or  within  two  months  of  each  other. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his  work, 
including  an  analysis  of  the  thesis,  and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  with  his  Dean 
for  distribution  to  the  committee  one  week  before  the  time  set  for  the  examination. 
In  the  case  of  the  examination  in  the  secondary  department,  the  statement  should 
include  the  work  in  this  department,  and  the  statement  for  the  final  examination 
should  include  the  work  of  both  departments.1 

5.  Non-resident  work. — After  being  admitted,  the  student  may  be  allowed  to 
substitute  non-resident  work  for  resident  work  to  a  limited  extent,  under  condi- 
tions to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned. 

6.  Work  done  in  other  universities. — Graduate  work  done  in  another  university 
will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 

1  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  completion  of  a  certain  amount 
of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  programme,  but  as  the  recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability 
in  the  candidate's  chosen  province,  shown  first  by  the  production  of  a  thesis  evincing  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing  knowledge;  and  secondly,  by  the 
passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of  the  candidate's  subjects,  with  more  minuteness  in 
the  case  of  the  principal  subject,  with  less  minuteness  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects. 
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provided  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  clone  is  of  high  standing,  and  suffi- 
cient evidence  is  furnished  that  the  particular  work  was  satisfactorily  performed. 

Work  done  in  other  universities  will  not  ordinarily  count  for  more  than  one 
and  one-half  years  of  resident  work  in  the  University;  but  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  be  granted  after  one  year  of  residence.1 

The  attention  of  students  is  particularly  called  to  the  university  regulation 
that  the  examination  in  French  and  German  must  be  passed  before  one  can  be 
regularly  enrolled  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  It  is  important  that  the  student 
should  be  able  to  read  these  subjects  early  in  his  university  course.  To  postpone 
any  work  necessary  for  this  examination  till  late  in  the  course  is  to  fail  in  securing 
the  advantages  intended  by  the  regulation.  Accordingly,  the  Departments  will 
insist  upon  conformity  with  the  requirement. 

In  all  cases  candidates  should  consult  early  with  the  heads  of  the  Depart- 
ments within  which  their  major  and  minor  subjects  are  taken. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

The  libraries  of  the  departments  of  Philosophy,  Education,  and  Psychology 
contain  the  more  important  works  on  logic,  psychology,  the  history  of  philosophy, 
aesthetics,  ethics,  and  education,  together  with  sets  of  the  philosophical,  educa- 
tional, and  psychological  journals.  The  library  of  the  Department  of  Psychology 
is  accommodated  in  the  Psychological  Laboratory;  that  of  the  Department  of 
Philosophy  is  conveniently  housed  with  the  libraries  of  the  social  and  historical 
sciences  in  the  Lav/  Building;  while  the  works  on  Education  are  provided  for  in 
the  extensive  library  of  the  School  of  Education. 

CLUBS 

The  Philosophy  Club  meets  fortnightly  for  the  presentation  and  discussion 
of  papers,  reports  of  articles,  and  current  literature.  Once  a  month  a  joint  meet- 
ing is  held  with  the  Social  Science  clubs  representing  the  various  departments  of 
the  social  and  historical  sciences. 

The  Psychological  Journal  Club  meets  weekly  for  the  purpose  of  critical 
reports  on  current  investigations  and  discussion  of  research  in  progress  in  the 
laboratory. 

FELLOWSHIPS   AND   SCHOLARSHIPS 

To  persons  who  showed  evidence  of  marked  ability,  and  gave  promise  of 
distinction  in  original  investigation,  nine  Fellowships,  each  yielding  from  $120 
to  $520,  were  awarded  in  these  departments  during  the  year  1907-8. 

Forty  Scholarships,  each  yielding  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters  ($120), 
are  assigned  annually  to  students  in  the  Graduate  Schools  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Deans  of  these  schools. 

1  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  candidates  for  higher  degrees  should  consult  with  their  Deans 
concerning  all  technical  requirements  for  such  degrees,  before  application  is  made  for  admission  to  can- 
didacy. 
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Candidates  for  these  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  should  send  to  the  Deans 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  a  record  of  their  previous  work  and  distinctions,  degrees, 
and  past  courses  of  study,  with  copies  of  their  written  or  printed  work  in  the 
field  of  the  department  in  which  application  is  made.  Applications  must  be 
received  at  the  Deans'  offices  not  later  than  March  i  of  each  year,  in  order  to  be 
considered  for  the  following  year.  Appointments  will  be  made  during  the  first 
week  in  April. 

Fellows  may  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  the  work  of  teaching  in  the 
University  or  for  kindred  work;  but  in  no  case  will  they  be  expected  or  permitted 
to  devote  more  than  one-sixth  of  their  time  to  such  service. 

In  addition,  one  graduate  Scholarship,  yielding  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the 
annual  tuition  fees,  is  annually  awarded  to  the  best  student  in  each  department 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago  during  the  preceding  year. 

AID   TO   STUDENTS 

Besides  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  various  kinds  of  assistance  are  offered 
to  those  who  need  help,  under  the  following  heads:  (i)  Prizes;  (2)  Remission  of 
Tuition;  (3)  University  Service;  (4)  Other  Service  in  the  University;  (5)  Loans 
by  the  Students'  Fund  Society,  and  (6)  Outside  Employment.  The  position  of 
the  University  in  a  large  city  brings  the  decided  advantage  of  providing  many 
opportunities  for  employment.  Through  the  University  Employment  Bureau, 
in  the  period  from  January  1  to  July  1,  1906,  students  were  reported  as  earning 
$21,  660 .37.  For  further  details  applicants  should  send  for  the  circular,  Assistance 
to  Students  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

FEES   FOR  MATRICULATION,   TUITION,   ETC. 

1.  Examination  or  school  inspection  fee. — A  fee  of  $5  is  payable  by  students 
entering  the  Junior  Colleges  either  by  examination  or  from  co-operating  schools. 

2.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5,  and  is  required  of  every 
student  on  entrance  to  the  University. 

3.  Tuition  fee. — (a)  The  tuition  fee  is  $40  per  quarter  (including  the  library 
and  incidental  fee,  $5)  for  regular  work  (three  majors  or  their  equivalent) ;  there 
is  no  reduction  to  those  taking  only  two  majors,  (b)  A  reduction  is  made  in  case 
of  students  taking  only  one  major  (or  equivalent),  one-half  the  full  tuition  fee 
being  charged,  (c)  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  and  payable  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  each  quarter.  All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Registrar,  Press 
Building,  Room  1. 

4.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10. 
In  the  case  of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two-year  course,  the  charge  is  $5. 

ROOMS,   BOARD,   AND   GENERAL  EXPENSES 

Nine  dormitories  have  thus  far  been  erected  in  the  quadrangles.  Two  of 
these  are  reserved  for  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  four  are  for  women. 
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A  University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory;  each  House  has  a  Head, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected  by 
the  members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the  Uni- 
versity by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is  deter- 
mined by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general  control  of 
the  University  Council. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $20  to  $74  per  quarter  of  twelve 
weeks.  This  includes  heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has  separate 
dining-hall  and  parlors.     The  cost  of  table  board  in  these  halls  is  $4.50  per  week. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  concerning  rooms  and  board 
within  or  without  the  quadrangles,  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses  for  thirty- 
six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the  University,  residing  within  the  quadrangles : 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

University  bill,  tuition 

$120.00 

60.00 

100.00 

15.00 

10.00 

$120.00 

105.00 

126.00 

25.00 

20.00 

$120.00 

Rent  and  care  of  room 

225.00 
225.00 

35  -°° 
50.00 

Board 

Laundry 

Textbooks  and  stationery 

Total 

$305.00 

$396 . 00 

$655.00 

It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  expenses  below 
the  lowest  of  these  estimates  can  do  so.  Rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished, 
with  heat,  light,  and  care,  may  be  obtained  at  from  $1 .  25  a  week  upward,  the 
$1 .  25  rate  being  easily  secured  where  two  students  room  together.  Many 
places  offer  room  and  board  from  $4.50  upward.  The  Men's  Commons,  Hutch- 
inson Hall,  offers  to  students  meals  a  la  carte.  Lexington  Commons  for  women 
offers  meals  a  la  carte  during  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  During 
the  Summer  Quarter  the  Men's  Commons  will  be  open  to  both  men  and  women. 
A  list  of  approved  boarding-places  outside  the  quadrangles  is  kept  on  file  at  the 
Information  Office,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  and  information  regarding  them  may 
there  be  obtained. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

The  primary  aim  of  the  Department  is  to  give  training  in  the  methods  of 
philosophic  inquiry,  reflection,  and  statement,  and  thus  to  equip  competent 
teachers  and  investigators  in  the  various  branches.  The  Department  aims  to 
train  specialists,  but  only  upon  the  basis  of  an  adequate  general  knowledge. 
Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  are  required  to  select  for  special  attention,  and 
to  make  some  particular  investigation  in  one  of  the  four  fields  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics,  History  of  Philosophy,  Aesthetics,  Ethics;  but  this  specialization 
presupposes  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  other  branches,  and  also  of  Psychology, 
to  enable  one  to  direct,  and  if  necessary  to  undertake,  teaching  in  them. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  believed  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  life,  Philosophy 
has  much  of  value  for  those  who  do  not  intend  to  specialize  in  it.  It  is  doubtful 
if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  Philosophy  lay  so  close  to  the  various  sciences,  social, 
historical,  and  biological,  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  requirements  of  practical 
life,  on  the  other,  as  at  present.  The  organization  of  courses  in  the  Department 
is  intended  to  recognize,  for  example,  the  relation  of  Logic  to  mathematics,  and  to 
the  social  and  natural  sciences;  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  to  literature  and  to 
political  and  economic  history;  of  Ethics  to  the  economic,  social,  and  political 
sciences,  as  well  as  to  preparation  for  the  ministry,  lav/,  and  journalism;  and 
of  Aesthetics  to  literature  and  art. 

Students  in  other  departments  who  are  expecting  to  take  Philosophy  as  a 
subsidiary  subject  for  the  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree  should  see  the  Head  of  the 
Department  at  once  after  coming  into  University  residence,  and  arrange  for  this 
this  work  in  advance.  Nine  majors  are  usually  required  where  Philosophy  is  the 
minor  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  The  equivalents  of  the  elementary  courses 
in  Psychology,  Ethics,  and  Logic  are  required  as  antecedents.  Work  will  be 
assigned  according  as  the  principal  work  is  in  literary,  scientific,  or  historical  and 
social  lines. 

A  student  presenting  himself  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Philosophy  as  the 
chief  subject  will  be  required  to  have  the  equivalents  of  courses  4-6  in  the  History 
of  Philosophy,  and  at  least  three  courses  in  Psychology;  the  latter  may  be  either 
experimental  or  general,  or  a  suitable  combination  of  the  two.  He  may  further 
specialize,  as  already  indicated,  in  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Ethics,  Aesthetics, 
and  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

In  case  the  antecedent  work  in  elementary  Psychology,  Logic,  and  Ethics,  and 
the  History  of  Philosophy  does  not  come  up  to  the  proper  standard,  the  candidate 
for  an  advanced  degree  will  be  required  to  take  the  undergraduate  work  in  these 
subjects.     As  a  rule,  students  coming  from  institutions  where  advanced  work  in 
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Philosophy  is  not  provided  will  find  it  advantageous  to  do  some  review  work  here. 
After  the  completion  of  the  required  work  (courses  i,  2,  or  3),  undergraduate 
students  wishing  to  do  further  work  in  philosophy  should  take  courses  4-6,  or 
7,  9,  40,  43.  Candidates  for  honors  in  the  Senior  Colleges  should  take  from  four 
to  six  courses,  selected  from  courses  3-10,  ^,  43. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
INTRODUCTORY  COURSES 

Note. — One  course  selected  from  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  9,  is  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in 
the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Literature.  One  course  from  these  or  from  the  Department  of  Psychology  is 
required  in  the  College  of  Science.  Students  who  desire  a  minimum  amount  are  advised  to  take  one  of 
courses  1-3.  Those  who  wish  to  elect  work,  may,  with  the  advice  of  the  instructor,  begin  with  4  or  5. 
Course  0  is  recommended  to  students  interested  in  the  natural  sciences.  These  courses  may  be  taken 
by  students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  who  have  completed  twelve  majors  of  work. 

References  to  courses  in  other  departments  are  indicated  by  Roman  numerals:  IA=  Psychology, 
VI = Sociology;  XI= Greek. 

i.  Introduction  to  Philosophy. — The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  (1)  to  intro- 
duce the  student  to  the  philosophic  point  of  view  for  considering  the  problems  of  nature, 
civilization,  institutions,  art,  conduct,  and  religion;  (2)  in  connection  with  this  study 
of  method,  some  of  the  chief  historical  attitudes  will  be  presented,  and  some  of  the 
philosophical  classics  read.  Autumn  Quarter;  9:30;  Professor  Tufts  and 
Assistants. 

2.  Ethics. — For  the  Senior  Colleges.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  8:00;  Associate 
Professor  Moore.     Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  Sec.  a,  9:30;    Associate  Professor 

Moore.     Sec.  b,  12:00;    Dr.  Wright.     Sec.  c, .     Mj.     Spring  Quarter, 

Sec.  a,  9:30;  Professor  Mead.     Sec.  b,  n:oo;  Dr.  Ames. 

3.  Logic. — For  the  Senior  Colleges.     Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  9:30;  Dr.  Wright. 

COURSES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

4,  5.  History  of  Philosophy. — These  courses  are  designed  (1)  as  a  survey 
of  the  history  of  thought,  considered  in  its  relations  to  the  sciences,  to  literature,  and 
to  social  and  political  conditions;  and  (2)  as  an  introduction  to  Philosophy  through 
a  more  careful  study  of  some  of  the  most  important  systems.  Windelband's  History  of 
Philosophy,  with  lectures,  and  readings  from  Plato,  Aristotle,  Descartes,  Locke,  Berkeley, 
Hume,  and  Kant.  For  the  Senior  Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools.  2MJ.  Autumn 
and  Winter  Quarters,  11:00;  Dr.  Ames. 

5A,  5B.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy. — The  second  part  of  the  above 
course.  First  Term,  Descartes  to  Berkeley;  Second  Term,  Hume  and  Kant.  Summer 
Quarter,  8:00;   Dr.  Ames  and  Dr.  Wright. 

6.  Movements  of  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries. — This 
is  a  non-technical  course,  for  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  It  forms  the 
conclusion  of  course  5,  but  may  be  taken  by  those  who  have  had  courses  1  and  2. 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  11:00;   Associate  Professor  Moore. 

9.  History  of  Ancient  Science. — The  technical  skill  of  the  civilizations  with 
which  the  Greeks  came  in  contact  will  be  presented  as  the  starting-point  of  their  con- 
scious science.  Their  astronomy,  physics,  arithmetic,  and  geometry,  their  medicine 
and  biology,  will  be  discussed  in  their  genesis  and  their  formulation  into  a  physical 
theory  of  the  world,  and  will  be  interpreted  to  some  extent  from  the  point  of  view  of 
ancient  philosophic  doctrine.  This  course  will  be  followed  by  course  27  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  "The  History  of  Physical  Science  in  the  Mediaeval  and  Modern 
Periods."  For  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  8:30;  Professor 
Mead. 
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10.  Development  of  Thought  in  the  Modern  Period. — The  course  will  trace 
the  growth  of  thought  from  the  period  preceding  the  French  Revolution  up  to  the  present 
time.  Five  general  stages  are  marked:  (i)  Locke,  Hume,  and  Adam  Smith;  (2) 
Rousseau  and  Kant;  (3)  Fichte  and  Hegel;  (4)  Bentham,  the  two  Mills,  and  Comte; 
(5)  Evolutionary  period,  (a)  the  Neo-Hegelians,  (b)  the  Pragmatists.  It  will  be  the 
purpose  of  the  course  to  indicate  the  interaction  of  the  philosophic  doctrines  of  these 
periods  with  the  current  political  and  economic  theories.  This  course  is  intended  to 
articulate  with  course  20  in  Political  Economy,  History  and  Method  of  Political  Econ- 
omy, and  students  who  have  the  prerequisite  knowledge  of  economics  are  advised  to 
take  the  course  in  economics  simultaneously  with  this  course,  thus  forming  a  four- 
hour  course  in  each  quarter.  It  is  believed  that  the  study  of  the  problems  from  the 
two  points  of  view  will  give  a  more  adequate  treatment  than  from  either  in  isolation. 
See  also  courses  44,  45  in  Philosophy,  below.  2  hours  a  week.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring  Quarters;  Professor  Mead  and  Associate  Professor  Moore. 

13.  Philosophy  of  Aristotle. — The  course  will  present  Aristotle's  Philosophy 
as  a  whole.  Effort  will  be  made  to  do  justice  to  the  conceptions  of  the  period  when 
the  whole  of  science  and  learning  was  brought  under  philosophy,  and  the  effect  of  this  at- 
titude upon  Aristotle's  thought  will  be  brought  out.  In  particular  the  relation  of 
Aristotle's  Logic  to  the  Dialectic  that  preceded  him  will  be  studied,  and  contrasted  with 
the  method  of  his  scientific  speculation.  Finally,  the  Metaphysics  will  be  considered 
both  as  the  achievement  of  Greek  thought,  and  as  the  appearance  of  a  new  philosophic 
discipline.     Mj.    Autumn  Quarter;     Professor  Mead.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9]. 

XI,  50.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Aristotle. — The  class  will  read  about  100 
pages  of  selections  from  the  Ethics  and  Politics  in  the  original  text,  and  the  whole  in 
translation.  The  lectures  will  be  based  on  the  Ethics,  Politics,  Rhetoric,  and  Poetics, 
omitting  the  metaphysical  and  scientific  works.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  3:00;  Pro- 
fessor Shorey. 

17.  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  and  Newton. — The  development  of  the  philosophic 
thought  of  this  period  will  be  presented  in  its  relation  to  the  discoveries  in  contempo- 
raneous physical  sciences  and  their  mathematical  technique.  For  graduate  students. 
Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  9:30;     Professor  Mead.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

18.  Development  of  Scientific  Concepts  since  Newton. — A  study  of  the 
growth  of  the  theory  of  atoms,  molecules,  force,  and  energy,  and  of  mathematical 
hypotheses  in  construction  of  the  conceptual  objects  of  the  physical  sciences.  The 
relation  of  this  scientific  method  to  the  logic  and  metaphysics  of  the  period  will  be 
brought  out  in  the  interpretation  of  the  conceptions.  Winter  Quarter,  1909,  9:30; 
Professor  Mead. 

22,  23.  The  Philosophy  of  Kant. — A  critical  discussion  of  Kant's  Philosophy 
as  a  system,  and  its  relations  to  previous  and  subsequent  thought.  The  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason  will  be  studied  with  Muller's  translation  and  Adickes'  text  in  the  Autumn 
Quarter;  the  practical  philosophy  and  teleology,  in  the  Winter  Quarter.  2MJ. 
Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters,  1908-9,  8:30;   Professor  Tufts. 

26.  Herbert  Spencer's  Philosophy. — An  interpretative  review  of  Spencer's 
characteristic  doctrines  as  contained  in  his  First  Principles  and  parts  of  his  Psychology, 
with  a  brief  notice  also  of  his  ethical  and  social  theory.  Associate  Professor  Moore. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.]  »-■  h  }■■  jt  \ 

29.  Indian  and  Chinese  Philosophy. — The  lectures  in  this  course  will  attempt 
to  present,  first,  the  main  positions  at  which  reflective  thought  arrived  among  the 
Indian  and  Chinese  peoples,  and,  second,  as  far  as  possible,  what  were  the  conditions 
which  led  to  these  reflective  processes.  Professor  Mead.  [Not  to  be  given  in 
1908-9.] 

Attention  of  students  in  the  History  of  Philosophy  is  also  called  to  the  following 
courses  in  other  departments  which  deal  with  the  history  of  thought:  Psychology, 
30-32,  History  of  Psychology;  Political  Economy,  20,  History  of  Political  Economy, 
21,  Scope  and  Methods  of  Political  Economy;  Sociology,  72,  Introduction  to  Sociology, 
74-76,  Reciprocal  Influences  of  the  Social  Sciences  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  Com- 
parative Religion,  6,  n-17,  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion;  Semitic  Languages, 
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139,  Rabbinical  Philosophy,  igO,  Philosophical  Literature  of  the  Arabians;  Greek, 
63  65,  Plato,  66-68,  Stoicism  and  Epicureanism  in  Ancient  Literature  and  Life; 
Physics,  25,  History  of  Science  (Physical). 

COURSES   IN   LOGIC   AND   METAPHYSICS 

30.  The  Logic  of  the  Social  Sciences. — The  methods  actually  in  use  in  the 
historical  and  social  sciences  will  be  discussed  in  their  relation  to  the  theory  of  inference. 
The  discussion  will  follow  Wundt's  treatment  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Logic,  certain 
chapters  in  Karl  Pearson's  Grammar  of  Science,  portions  of  Jevons'  Principles  0} 
Science,  and  other  collateral  material.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  indicate  the  func- 
tions which  these  peculiar  methods  play  in  the  process  of  reasoning,  and  to  give  the 
student  a  point  of  view  from  which  he  may  be  able  to  determine  what  specific  methods 
are  justifiable  in  these  sciences.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  11:00;    Professor  Mead. 

31.  The  Logic  of  the  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences. — The  two  problems 
considered  in  this  course  will  be  the  function  of  mathematics  in  the  determination  of 
the  objects  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  the  implications  of  evolution  as  scientific 
hypothesis.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  course  to  indicate  the  natural  relation  of  these 
two  scientific  methods  within  the  whole  scientific  judgment.  Autumn  Quarter,  1909; 
Professor  Mead. 

32.  Philosophy  in  Relation  to  Science;  Ancient  Thought. — The  ancient 
scientific  conceptions  of  the  physical  universe  will  be  presented  in  their  relation  to  the 
philosophic  thought  of  the  time.  The  science  of  the  time  of  Aristotle  will  be  the  basis 
for  discussion,  and  in  particular  the  interconnection  between  the  scientific  methods  and 
results  and  Aristotle's  metaphysics  will  be  studied.  Professor  Mead.  [Not  to  be 
given  in  1908-9.] 

33.  Philosophy  in  Relation  to  Science;  Modern  Thought. — The  discussion 
of  the  parallel  development  of  psychological  theory  and  scientific  method  in  the  Middle 
Ages  will  be  followed  by  a  statement  of  the  intellectual  situation  out  of  which 
Galileo's  treatment  of  dynamics  arose.  The  development  of  the  mathematical  theory 
from  Descartes  and  Leibnitz  to  Newton  will  be  presented  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
relation  to  parallel  philosophic  development.  Finally,  the  present  scientific  concep- 
tion of  the  physical  world  will  be  discussed  in  its  bearing  upon  current  logical  and 
psychological  theory.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  Professor  Mead.  [Not  to  be  given 
in  1908-9.] 

34.  The  Development  of  Logical  Doctrine. — Hobbes  to  Hegel.  A  study  of 
the  growth  of  the  function,  structure,  and  criterion  of  knowledge  through  the  English 
School  and  Kant.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Autumn  Quarter, 
1909,  11:00;    Associate  Professor  Moore. 

36.  HegePs  Logic. — This  course  presupposes  a  fundamental  study  of  Kant, 
and  leads  up  to  the  study  of  modern  logical  theory.  Wallace's  translation  of  Hegel's 
Logik  will  be  used  in  the  class,  and  the  lectures  will  follow  the  text  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible. The  aim  of  the  course  will  be  to  enable  the  student  to  follow  out  as  sympa- 
thetically as  possible  the  structure  of  Hegel's  thought,  and  recognize  beyond  this  the 
problems  that  have  appeared  with  Hegel's  conception  of  Logic,  and  the  limitations  of 
Hegel's  method  in  dealing  with  them.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  1910,  11  :oo;  Associate 
Professor  Moore. 

35.  The  Theory  of  Logic. — The  course  as  a  whole  is  designed  to  advance 
a  critical  and  constructive  theory  of  the  logical  functions:  judgment,  conception,  and 
inference.  They  will  be  discussed  in  relation  to  one  another,  and  the  relation  of  thought 
to  experience  and  reality  will  be  considered.  Texts:  Lotze,  Mill,  and  Studies  in 
Logical  Theory.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  1910,  M.,  Th.,  4:00-6:00;  Associate 
Professor  Moore. 

37,  38.  Modern  Metaphysics. — A  study  of  the  current  views  of  Reality, 
especially  in  its  relation  to  thought — to  truth  and  error.  The  debate  of  the  past  few 
years  between  "Absolutists,"  "Realists,"  and  " Pragmatists "  will  be  reviewed.  The 
literature  of  the  course  will  be  found  largely  in  the  periodicals  of  the  last  six  or  eight 
years  and  in  the  books  of  Bradley,  Royce,  Taylor,  Dewey,  James,  and  Schiller.     For 
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graduate  students.     2MJ.     Winter  and   Spring   Quarters,    1909,    11:00;     Associate 
Professor  Moore. 

38 A.  Absolutism,  Realism,  and  Pragmatism. — A  general  survey  of  the 
current  discussion  of  the  nature  and  criterion  of  Truth  and  Reality.  The  material 
for  the  course  will  be  found  largely  in  the  periodical  literature  of  the  past  six  years,  and 
in  the  books  of  Bradley,  Bosanquet,  Royce,  Dewey,  James,  and  Schiller.  Mj.  Sum- 
mer Quarter,  1908,  9:00;  Associate  Professor  Moore. 

39.  Metaphysics. — An  examination  of  the  ultimate  conceptions  of  modern 
physical  science.  For  graduate  students.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter, 
10:30;  Professor  Russell. 

IA,  35.  The  Relations  of  Psychology  to  Philosophy. — An  examination,  partly 
historical  and  partly  logical,  of  the  relations  of  psychology  to  the  philosophical  dis- 
ciplines.    For  advanced  graduates.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter;     Professor  Angell. 

COURSES  IN  ETHICS  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION 

40.  Evolution  of  Morality. — A  study  of  the  origins  of  Morality  in  primitive 
tribal  life,  including  the  objective  factors  of  group  control,  custom,  political,  family, 
and  religious  institutions,  and  subjectively  the  development  of  a  standard,  and  of 
responsibility.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  1909,  8:30;  Pro- 
fessor Tufts. 

41.  Seminar. — The  Fundamental  Ethical  Concepts. — A  historical  and  critical 
study  of  the  leading  ethical  concepts:  Good,  Obligation,  Nature  and  Natural  Law, 
Right,  Conscience,  Self-Denial,  Love,  Justice,  Moral  Sense,  Sympathy,  Utility,  Free- 
dom, the  Kingdom  of  Ends,  Value,  Self-Realization.  The  course  will  thus  embrace  a 
history  of  ethical  theory,  but  without  rigid  adhesion  to  chronological  order  where 
this  would  prevent  a  continuous  study  of  a  given  concept.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
19 10;  Professor  Tufts. 

43.  History  of  Political  Ethics. — This  course  will  embrace  the  topics  included 
historically  under  the  Philosophy  of  the  State  and  the  Philosophy  of  Law,  together  with 
a  study  of  the  ethical  conceptions  which  have  grown  out  of  social  and  political  organiza- 
tion. The  political  theories  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  Roman  and  Renaissance  con- 
ceptions of  law  of  nature,  the  eighteenth-century  conception  of  natural  rights,  the 
ethical  concepts  of  justice  and  rights,  and  the  recent  opposing  socialistic  and  indi- 
vidualistic theories  will  be  considered.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  1910,  8:30;  Pro- 
fessor Tufts. 

44,  45.  The  Psychological  and  Social  Problems  of  Ethics. — The  first  part 
of  the  course  will  consider  the  psychology  of  value  and  good  as  related  to  impulse, 
feeling,  and  will;  of  standards  and  control;  of  right  and  duty;  of  choice,  freedom, 
and  the  organization  of  character.  The  point  of  view  will  be  largely  that  of  social  and 
genetic  psychology.  In  the  Social  Ethics,  the  ethical  problems  involved  in  the  eco- 
nomic process  will  receive  especial  attention.  The  significance  of  the  principles  of 
individualism  and  socialism  will  be  examined.  This  course  is  intended  to  articulate 
with  course  40,  Value  and  Distribution,  and  44,  Socialism,  in  the  Department  of 
Political  Economy,  and  students  who  have  the  prerequisite  knowledge  of  economics 
are  advised  to  take  one  of  the  two  courses  in  economics  simultaneously  with  this  course, 
thus  forming  a  four-hour  course  in  each  quarter.  It  is  believed  that  the  study  of  the 
problems  from  the  two  points  of  view  will  give  a  more  adequate  treatment  than  from 
either  in  isolation.  2  hours  a  week.  i^Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters, 
M.,  4 :  00-6 :  00;  Professor  Tufts. 

48.  The  Ethics  of  Evolution. — A  study  of  the  point  of  view  and  method  of 
evolutionary  ethics.  Spencer's  Data  of  Ethics,  Darwin's  Descent  of  Man,  Huxley's 
Ethics  and  Evolution,  Sorley's  Ethics  of  Naturalism,  will  be  used  as  materials.  For 
graduate  students;  open  to  seniors  who  have  had  course  2.  M.  First  Term,  Summer 
Quarter,  8:00;  Professor  Russell. 

49.  Development  of  Ethics  to  Kant. — The  development  of  modern  rational- 
istic and  empirical  ethics  will  be  traced,  in  order  both  to  form  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
two  schools,  and  also  to  disclose  the  fundamental  difficulties  in  each  which  led  to  the 
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reconstruction  by  Kant.  Lectures,  and  readings  from  Spinoza,  Shaftesbury,  Huh  lie- 
son,  and  Hume.  The  course  is  designed  to  parallel  upon  the  ethical  side  the  theoretical 
development  treated  in  5A  and  5B.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  M. 
Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  11:30;   Dr.  Wright. 

49A.  Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche. — These  thinkers  will  be  considered  first 
in  their  metaphysical  presuppositions  and  groundwork;  secondly,  in  their  ethical 
conceptions  of  view  and  life;  thirdly,  in  their  relation  to  recent  and  contemporary 
social  speculation.  Lectures  and  conferences.  For  graduate  students;  open  to 
seniors  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  course  2.  This  course  may  be  combined  with 
courses  44-45  to  count  as  a  major's  credit.     Winter  Quarter;    Mr.  Salter. 

IA,  19.  Psychology  of  Religion.  Mj.  Summer  and  Spring  Quarters;  Dr. 
Ames. 

VI,  53.  The  Family. — A  genetic  and  ethical  treatment  primarily  for 
graduate  students.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  11:00;    Professor  Henderson. 

VI,  96. — The  Ethics  of  Sociology. — An  exhibit  of  the  meaning  of  socio- 
logical analysis  for  positive  ethics.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  9:30;  Professor  Small. 

Attention  of  students  in  Ethics  and  Social  Philosophy  is  also  invited  to  the  fol- 
lowing courses  in  other  departments  which  deal  with  the  laws  of  social  conditions: 
Political  Economy,  40-48,  Labor  and  Capital;  Sociology,  55 A,  56,  Industrials,  57-65, 
Social  Amelioration,  74-76,  Reciprocal  Influence  of  the  Social  Sciences,  95,  Conflict 
of  Classes,  96,  Ethics  of  Sociology. 

COURSES  IN  AESTHETICS 

7.  Aesthetics. — An  introduction  to  the  history  and  theory  of  Aesthetics.  The 
two  aspects  of  the  aesthetic  field,  viz. :  appreciation,  or  criticism,  and  artistic  production 
will  be  analyzed,  and  their  leading  categories  studied  with  reference  both  to  their  psycho- 
logical origin,  and  to  their  historic  relations  in  the  development  of  art.  For  the  Senior 
Colleges.  Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psychology.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  9:30; 
Professor  Tufts. 

Attention  of  students  in  Aesthetics  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  other 
departments:  History  of  Art,  1-11,  Greek  and  Roman  Art,  24-31,  Modern  Painting 
and  Sculpture;  Sociology,  24,  Art  and  the  Artist  Class;  Greek,  54,  Lectures  on  the 
Literary  Criticism  and  Rhetoric  of  the  Ancients,  55,  Seminar:  Literary  Criticism  and 
Rhetoric  of  the  Ancients;  General  Literature,  Courses  in  Comparative  Literature 
and  the  Theory  of  Literature;  also  to  the  courses  in  Music,  Drawing  and  Painting,  and 
Plastic  Art  in  the  College  of  Education. 

RESEARCH   COURSES 

5°>  51*  52«  Research  Courses. — Advanced  courses  in  Ethics,  Aesthetics, 
Philosophy  of  Science,  Logic,  and  Metaphysics,  for  students  prepared  to  undertake 
independent  or  semi-independent  work,  will  be  directed  by  instructors  of  the  depart- 
ment. 
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EDUCATION 

It  is  the  primary  aim  of  the  work  in  Education  to  train  competent  specialists 
for  the  broad  and  scientific  treatment  of  educational  problems.  The  courses 
provided  for  this  end  fall  in  the  main  under  three  heads:  (i)  courses  in  psychology 
and  related  work;  (2)  courses  in  educational  history  and  theory;  (3)  courses  in 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches.  Additional  courses  under 
(1)  and  (3)  will  be  found  under  their  respective  departments. 

It  is  believed  that  any  profitable  study  of  educational  theory  and  method 
presupposes  a  thorough  grounding  in  psychological  principles;  that  a  scientific 
treatment  of  educational  problems  demands  as  a  prerequisite  a  familiarity  with 
the  methods  and  results  of  the  modern  study  of  the  development  of  intelligence; 
that  an  appreciation  of  the  ultimate  ends  of  education  requires  that  discipline  in 
the  estimate  of  values  and  ideals  which  is  afforded  by  ethics;  and  that  a  broad 
outlook  is  best  gained  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  human  thought. 
It  is  expected,  therefore,  that  the  courses  in  educational  theory  be  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  the  introductory  courses  in  psychology  and  ethics,  and  that 
advanced  work  in  this  department  be  accompanied  by  further  work  in  the  lines 
indicated  above.  In  this  connection  attention  is  also  called  to  the  related  courses  in 
Psychology,  Biology,  Physiology,  Neurology,  and  Social  Science. 

The  University  High  School  (Academic  and  Manual  Training)  enrolling 
about  six  hundred  pupils,  and  the  University  Elementary  School,  with  about 
four  hundred  pupils,  constitute  in  themselves  a  laboratory  for  psychological  and 
educational  research.  In  them  unusual  opportunities  are  afforded  to  students 
of  Psychology  and  Education  for  investigation  and  experiment  in  the  problems 
arising  in  these  departments  of  study. 

In  addition  to  the  apparatus  of  the  general  experimental  laboratory  of  the 
Department  of  Psychology,  there  is  also  in  the  College  of  Education  an  excellent 
equipment  of  a  similar  sort. 

An  editorial  committee  from  the  Department  and  the  School  of  Education 
conducts,  in  co-operation  with  other  scholars,  the  School  Review,  a  journal  of 
secondary  education,  and  the  Elementary  School  Teacher,  each  published  ten  times 
a  year. 

COURSES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 

Note. — See  also  course  81. 

60.  History  of  Education:  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Periods. — An  outline 
course  based  on  sources  available  in  translation.  For  the  Senior  Colleges.  Mj. 
Autumn  Quarter,  12:00;  Associate  Professor  Owen. 

61.  History  of  Education,  Modern  Period. — The  main  emphasis  of  the  course 
is  laid  on  the  development  of  educational  theory  and  practice  as  influenced  by  the 
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work  and  writings  of  the  foremost  educators  of  the  modern  period.  The  works 
of  tin-  writers  selected  will  form  the  basis  of  the  course.  Summer  Quarter,  1908, 
10:30;  Winter  Quarter,  1909,  12:00;  Associate  Professor  Owen. 

63.  History  of  Education  in  America  to  1783. — This  course  will  treat  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  educational  thought,  institutions,  organization,  and  methods  in  the 
colonies,  and  will  include  a  study  of  English  education  in  the  seventeenth  century  and 
its  relation  to  American  colonial  education.  The  method  will  be  that  of  lectures, 
readings,  and  reports.  The  course  is  designed  for  advanced  students  only,  and  will 
provide  opportunity  for  original  investigations  on  some  phase  of  the  subject,  and  training 
in  the  use  of  the  sources.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  Dr.  Jernegan. 

64.  Education  in  the  United  States. — A  study  of  the  development  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  with  special  emphasis  on  social  conditions,  outside  influences, 
important  leaders,  present-day  tendencies  and  theories.  For  graduate  students; 
open  to  Senior  College  students  with  two  majors  in  Education.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
12:00;  Associate  Professor  Owen.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1909.] 

65.  Education  in  the  United  States  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The  course 
will  deal  particularly  with  the  problems  of  education  during  the  period  named,  with 
special  reference  to  the  social,  political,  and  philosophic  ideas  underlying  the  attempts 
at  their  solution.  Effort  will  be  made  to  set  forth  the  phases  of  educational  theory  of 
the  century  as  developed  and  put  into  practice  in  America. 

The  course  will  be  conducted  by  lecture  and  report.  The  bibliography  of  the 
main  sources  will  be  presented,  and  all  the  work  of  the  student  will  be  based  on  these 
sources.  For  graduate  students.  Summer  Quarter,  11:30;  Associate  Professor 
Owen. 

66.  Educational  Theory  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — A  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  theory  during  the  nineteenth  century.  For  graduate  students 
only.    Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  12:00;  Associate  Professor  Owen. 

67.  68,  69. —  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Education. —  3MJ.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters;  Associate  Professor  Owen. 

COURSES  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  MENTAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

70.  Psychology  Applied  to  Education. — The  discussion  of  psychological 
problems  which  have  reference  to  education.  Autumn  Quarter,  8:30;  Assistant 
Professor  Gore. 

71.  Genetic  Psychology. — Problems,  methods,  and  data  in  the  psychological 
growth  of  children  and  youth.  Prerequisite:  Elementary  Psychology.  Mj.  Winter 
Quarter,  8:30;  Assistant  Professor  Gore. 

VI,  27. — Mental  Development  of  the  Race. — Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  8:30. 
Associate  Professor  Thomas. 

This  course,  for  a  fuller  description  of  which  see  circular  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology,  will  be  credited  as  a  course  in  Education.  It  is  a  counterpart  on  the  anthro- 
pological and  social  side  to  course  73,  which  studies  the  process  of  individual  develop- 
ment. 

74.  Special  Problems  in  Genetic  Psychology. — Designed  for  those  who  are 
prepared  to  undertake  investigations  involving  observation  and  study  of  school  children. 
The  course  may  be  taken  only  after  conference  with  the  instructor.  For  graduate 
students.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter;  Assistant  Professor  Gore.  [Not  to  be  given 
in  1908-9.] 

75.  Individual  Psychology. — Research  and  observation  with  respect  to  types 
of  psychological  temperament,  capacity,  etc.,  with  special  refeience  to  methods  of 
study  and  classification  of  children.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  8:30;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Gore. 

76.  Child-Study. — Observation,  experiments,  private  reading,  and  confer- 
ences. This  course  is  designed  to  present  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  have  been  scientifi- 
cally determined,  concerning  the  nature  and  development  of  the  mind  during  childhood 
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and  adolescence.  It  will  seek  to  provide  the  student  with  sound  criteria  for  estimating 
theories  about  the  child's  mind,  and  to  give  him  adequate  training  in  the  concrete  study 
of  child  life.     M.     First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1:30;   Professor  Monroe. 

VI,  33.  Education  among  Primitive  Races. — Savage  childhood.  Education 
of  the  child  among  the  Africans,  Australians,  Malayans,  Polynesians,  and  American 
Indians.  For  graduates.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  9:30;  Associate  Professor 
Thomas. 

78.  The  Psychology  of  the  Educational  Process. — A  critical  study  of  selected 
problems  bearing  upon  educational  practice.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
psychology  of  learning  with  reference  to  the  part  played  in  it  by  instinct  and  interest. 
Prerequisite:  Introductory  Psychology.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  10:30; 
Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  1909;  Professor  Angell. 

79.  Educational  Psychology. — Advanced  courses.  A  study  of  exceptional 
types  of  mental  development,  and  their  education,  including  those  somewhat  above, 
as  well  as  those  sowewhat  below,  the  more  commonly  accepted  norms  of  growth. 
For  graduate  students.  Open  after  conference  with  the  instructor.  Mj.  Spring 
Quarter,  19 10,  8:30;  Assistant  Professor  Gore. 

COURSES   IN   ADMINISTRATIVE   AND    SOCIAL  ASPECTS    OF 
EDUCATION 

80.  Problems  in  Secondary  Education. — Present-day  ideals  in  education; 
the  moral  element  in  education;  adolescence;  the  high-school  curriculum;  arts  and 
technology;  electives;  the  extension  of  the  high-school  course  by  the  addition  of  two 
years;  the  certificate  and  entrance  examinations  systems;  the  social  organization  of 
the  high  school;  athletics;  the  school  and  the  community;  on  sending  boys  and  girls 
to  college.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter;  Professor  Butler. 

81.  The  Schools  of  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States. — The  course 
traces  the  historical  development  of  existing  systems  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  as  expressions  of  the  religious,  social,  and  industrial  ideals  that  from  time  to 
time  have  dominated  the  people,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  influence  on  public 
education,  of  ecclesiasticism,  humanism,  realism,  and  nationalism.  The  marks  which 
these  schools  have  in  common,  as  well  as  those  which  differentiate  them,  are  noted, 
and  a  study  is  made  of  present  tendencies.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  8:00; 
Professor  Butler. 

82.  The  School  and  the  Community. — The  course  discusses  education  as 
training  for  social  efficiency;  the  school  as  one  of  several  agencies  for  such  training; 
the  function  of  the  school  as  affected  by  modern  social  conditions;  the  formation  of 
social  and  moral  habits;  the  social  organization  of  the  school;  the  "many-sided 
interest;"  industrial  training  in  relation  to  social  ideals  and  habits;  education  as  dis- 
covery of  the  individual;  co-operation  between  the  school  and  the  community:  in 
civic  improvement,  in  the  use  of  libraries,  in  parents'  associations.  The  schools  of 
Chicago  will  be  studied,  and  reports  made  regarding  schools  elsewhere,  with  which 
students  are  acquainted.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  9:00;  Professor 
Butler. 

72.  Class  Management. — For  teachers  of  normal,  high,  elementary,  and 
special  schools.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  in  detail  the  problems  of  the 
practical  class  teacher.  These  problems  will  be  discussed  in  the  light  of  the  principles 
of  school  administration  and  of  modern  psychology,  pedagogy,  and  sociology.  The 
course  covers  methods  and  devices,  discipline,  programme-making,  theory  and  practice 
of  recitations,  busy-work,  study  periods,  selection  and  use  of  textbooks,  grade  and 
department  teaching,  critic  work,  compulsory  attendance  and  truancy,  relations  to 
supervisory  officers,  and  in  general  all  the  important  phases  of  the  life  of  the  class 
teacher.     M.     Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  8:00;    Mr.  Chancellor. 

73.  School  Administration  and  Supervision. — For  superintendents,  principals, 
directors,  supervisors,  critic  teachers,  and  other  students  of  education.  The  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  present  systematically  the  principles,  methods,  and  devices  appli- 
cable  to  the  organization,  administration,  supervision,  and  general  management  of 
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school  systems  and  of  schools,  in  the  light  of  the  science  and  art  of  education.     M. 
Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter;     Mr.  Chancellor. 

85.  The  Teaching  of  Science  in  the  Secondary  School. — Psychological  study 
of  the  attitude  of  the  child  in  the  secondary  school  toward  his  surrounding  physical 
environment;  the  necessity  of  the  child's  getting  a  hold  upon  this  world  as  a  whole- 
before  the  separate  sciences  can  be  taken  up;  the  method  by  which  the  problems  of 
these  different  sciences  can  be  brought  out;  the  scope  and  import  of  the  study  of  these 
sciences  during  the  high-school  period,  in  reference  both  to  the  child's  immediate? 
development,  and  his  later  study  and  attitude  toward  them;  the  fundamental  impor- 
tance of  science  in  giving  the  high-school  child  his  method  and  point  of  view;  Profes- 
sor Mead.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

86.  State  and  Municipal  Systems  of  the  United  States. — A  study  will  be  made 
of  certain  state  and  city  school  systems,  the  attempt  being  to  select  a  few  examples  of 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  best  types  of  organization  of  public  education,  and  a 
few  of  the  opposite  character.  The  object  in  study  will  be,  through  acquaintance 
with  what  has  been  tried  and  proved,  to  arrive  at  as  clear  a  judgment  as  may  be  as  to 
what  is  fundamentally  sound  in  organization  and  administration,  and  to  note  what 
modifications  are  required  by  local  conditions.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  1909;  Pro- 
fessor Butler. 

VI,  100.  Organization  of  Religious  Education. — Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  1 1 :  00; 
Professor  Henderson. 

COURSES   IN   EDUCATIONAL  THEORY 

Note. — See  also  course  85. 

90.  Philosophy  of  Education. — The  point  of  view  will  be  that  of  the  gradual 
socialization  of  the  child,  and  the  part  which  education  plays  in  this.  Both  formal 
and  informal  education  will  be  considered,  especially  in  their  relation  to  each  other. 
On  the  one  side  the  development  of  the  child  will  be  considered  as  the  justification  for  a 
psychological  theory  of  education,  while  on  the  other  side  the  demands  of  the  society 
into  which  the  child  is  entering  will  suggest  the  sociological  theory.  The  inadequacies 
of  each  will  be  indicated,  and  the  necessity  of  replacing  them  by  a  social  conception  of 
education  which  can  recognize  both  the  child  and  society  at  once.  The  chief  features 
of  present  school  practice  and  theory  will  be  criticized  from  this  standpoint.  Mj. 
Spring  Quarter,  9:30;  Professor  Mead.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

92.  Philosophic  Bases  of  Modern  Education. — A  comparative  study  of  the 
philosophic  and  educational  development  beginning  with  Bacon  and  Comenius,  with 
special  stress  upon  the  Kant-Herbart  period.  The  reading  for  the  course  will  be 
largely  from  the  writings  of  the  authors  discussed,  supplemented  by  Windelband's 
History  of  Philosophy  and  Monroe's  History  of  Education.  The  course  presupposes 
elementary  psychology  and  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  modern  phi- 
losophy and  education.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter;  Associate  Professor  Moore. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

93.  Principles  of  Education. — The  aim,  meaning,  methods,  and  contents  of 
education  are  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  human  capacities  and  values,  and 
their  evolution  in  interaction  with  natural  and  social  environment.  Individual  develop- 
ment and  social  progress,  the  intellectualistic  and  the  voluntaristic  views  of  mind  and 
character,  current  theories  of  discipline,  interest,  culture,  correlation  or  co-ordination  of 
subjects  are  analyzed.  Autumn  Quarter,  3:00;  Professor  Tufts.  [Not  to  be 
given  in  1908-9.] 

94.  Methodology  of  Education. — The  course  will  canvass  the  general  meaning 
of  method,  the  factors  which  determine  it  in  education,  its  relation  to  psychology  and 
logic,  to  the  individual  and  the  curriculum,  and  to  social  institutions.  Various  con- 
ceptions of  method  in  the  historical  development  of  educational  theory  will  furnish 
material  for  illumination  and  criticism.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter;  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Moore. 

95.  Primitive  Arts  as  Educational  Means. — This  course  treats  of  such  typical 
arts  as  the  dance  and  pantomime,  the  festival,  music,  poetry,  the  graphic  and  the  plastic 
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arts  with  reference  to  (i)  their  genesis,  growth,  and  differentiation;  (2)  their  practical, 
intellectual,  social,  and  aesthetic  values;  and  (3)  their  place  and  significance  in  the 
kindergarten  and  in  primary  education.  M.  Second  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1:30; 
Dr.  Dopp. 

96.  The  Philosophy  of  Social  Industries,  or  Principles  of  Unification. — A 
study  of  the  function  of  typical  social  industries  in  the  development  of  (1)  industrial 
and  social  institutions,  (2)  the  natural,  physical,  and  social  sciences,  and  (3)  the  arts; 
and  an  application  of  the  principles  involved  to  the  problem  of  organization  and 
unification  in  elementary  and  in  secondary  education.  M.  Second  Term;  Sum- 
mer Quarter,  2:30;  Dr.  Dopp. 

97.  Principles  of  Education. — Discussion  of  the  aim,  meaning,  and  purpose 
of  education  as  related  to  individual  and  social  progress;  an  account  of  dominant 
educational  methods;  an  examination  of  certain  widely  accepted  principles  of  educa- 
tion with  their  pedagogic  applications,  analysis  of  certain  current  theories  of  culture, 
interest,  correlation,  and  disclipine;  a  comprehensive  examination  of  the  question  of 
educational  values,  together  with  a  comparative  study  of  the  content  of  school  courses 
of  instruction  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter; 
Professor  Monroe. 

COURSES   IN  RELIGIOUS   EDUCATION 

Note. — The  following  courses  offered  in  the  Divinity  School  are  open  to  students  in  this 
Department. 

History  of  Religious  Education  in  England  and  America.  Mj.  Autumn 
Quarter;  Professor  Soares. 

Introduction  to  Religious  Education:  The  Sunday  School.  Mj.  Winter 
Quarter;    Professor  Soares. 

Materials  of  Religious  Education.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter;  Professor  Soares. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

The  courses  in  the  Department  are  planned  with  three  purposes  in  view: 
(1)  to  meet  the  needs  of  undergraduate  students  who  desire  an  intelligent  acquaint- 
ance with  the  general  principles  of  Psychology  and  their  bearing  upon  the  larger 
social  and  scientific  interests  of  modern  life;  (2)  to  afford  adequate  discipline  for 
students  who  wish  to  employ  Psychology  as  a  basis  for  higher  work  in  philosophy, 
education,  and  the  social  sciences;  (3)  to  furnish  a  sound  and  symmetrical 
training  for  teachers,  investigators,  and  specialists  in  the  various  branches  of 
psychological  science. 

The  Fellowships  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  are  intended  for  persons 
who  give  promise  of  distinction  in  research  work. 

Candidates  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  Psychology  will  be  required  in  all  cases 
to  have  the  equivalents  of  courses  2-5  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  When 
the  principal  work  falls  within  the  lines  of  Experimental  Psychology,  or  Com- 
parative Psychology,  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  have  the  equivalents  of  the 
elementary  courses  in  Neurology  and  either  Physiology  or  Zoology. 

Students  in  other  departments  who  expect  to  make  Psychology  a  secondary 
subject  for  any  of  the  higher  degrees  should  consult  with  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment, immediately  after  entering  upon  residence.  The  amount  of  work  required 
in  such  cases  depends  upon  the  previous  training  of  the  candidates.  From  six 
to  nine  majors  are  commonly  necessary. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory  occupies  a  building  of  its  own  at  5704  Ellis 
Avenue.  Rooms  in  three  other  buildings  are  also  employed  for  parts  of  the  work. 
The  facilities  for  work  in  animal  psychology  are  peculiarly  good,  and  the  equip- 
ment for  such  work,  already  among  the  best  to  be  found  anywhere,  is  being 
rapidly  enlarged.  The  collection  of  general  apparatus  ranks  among  the  most 
extensive  in  the  country  and  is  designed  to  afford  opportunity  for  thorough 
training  in  accepted  methods  of  research  and  to  supply  the  necessary  means  for 
investigation.  New  apparatus  required  for  research  is  promptly  furnished.  The 
results  of  all  approved  investigations  appear  either  in  the  Psychological  Review, 
or  in  other  publications  of  repute. 

COURSES   OF  INSTRUCTION 
INTRODUCTORY   COURSES 

Course  1  in  the  Department  of  Psychology  is  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  of  all  students  in 
the  Colleges  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.  It  may  be  taken  by  students  in  the  Junior  Colleges  who 
have  completed  twelve  majors  of  work. 

I.  Psychology. — For  the  Senior  Colleges.  Repeated  every  quarter.  Mj. 
Every  quarter.  Summer  Quarter,  9:00;  Assistant  Professor  Watson.  Autumn 
Quarter,  3  sections:  8:30,11:00,2:00;  Drs.  Waugh  and  Wright.  Winter  Quarter, 
8:30;    .     Spring  Quarter,  9:30;   . 

Note. — This  course  is  a  prerequisite  for  all  other  courses  in  the  Department. 
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2,  3,  4.  Experimental  Psychology. — Training  course.  This  course  is 
designed  to  afford  students  preliminary  training  for  independent  research  and  for 
teaching  this  branch.  It  is  distinctly  a  laboratory  course.  Students  specializing 
in  Psychology  are  advised  to  take  this  course  immediately  after  the  completion  of 
course  i.  The  course  may  be  entered  at  the  beginning  of  any  of  the  three  quarters. 
The  work  is,  however,  closely  connected,  and  the  Department  strongly  recommends 
adherence  to  the  regular  sequence,  as  indicated  in  the  course  numbers.  3MJ.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  Lectures:  2:00-3:00;  laboratory  work:  2:00-4:00; 
Assistant  Professor  Watson  and  Dr.  Waugh. 

Note. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work  occur  on  different  days. 

Course  2:  Will  be  given  to  the  study  of  visual  and  auditory  sensations,  intro- 
duced by  a  general  presentation  of  psychological  methods.     Autumn  Quarter. 

Course  3:  Will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  cutaneous,  kinaesthetic,  gustatory,  and 
olfactory  sensations.     Winter  Quarter. 

Course  4:  Will  consider  the  application  of  experimental  methods  to  the  study  of 
the  more  complex  processes  of  consciousness.     Spring  Quarter. 

5.  Basal  Problems  in  Experimental  Psychology. — Lectures,  assigned  read- 
ings, conferences,  and  demonstrations  of  apparatus.  Typical  problems  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  their  bearing  on  general  psychology  will  be  pointed  out.  The  technique 
of  experimental  procedure  will  be  illustrated.  Prerequisite :  Introductory  Psychology. 
M.     First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  9:00;   Professor  Angell. 

COMPARATIVE,  SOCIAL,  EDUCATIONAL," AND  GENETICgCOURSES 

10.  Experimental  Comparative  Psychology. — Work  in  the  laboratory,  and 
conferences.  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Hours  to  be  arranged.  Open 
after  consultation  with  instructor.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter;  Assistant  Professor 
Watson. 

10 A.  Advanced  Comparative  Psychology. — Advanced  course  in  laboratory 
methods.  Minor  research  problems  may  be  undertaken  in  connection  with  this  course. 
Open  only  after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  9:00; 
Assistant  Professor  Watson. 

11.  Theoretical  Comparative  Psychology. — A  critical  review  of  points  of 
view  and  methods;  and  a  discussion  of  the  evolution  of  animal  intelligence  from  the 
standpoint  of  movement  in  relation  to  space  adjustments.  The  course  may  be  profit- 
ably preceded  by  the  experimental  course  10.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  11:00;  Pro- 
fessor Mead. 

12.  Development  of  Mind  in  the  Race. — Formulation  of  habit  in  the  tribal 
stage.  Relation  of  the  psychic  life  of  the  group  to  the  group  activities.  Instruction 
and  discipline  of  children  by  the  parents  and  by  the  group.  Educational  meaning  of 
initiation,  secret  societies,  and  tapu.  Animistic  beliefs  and  practices,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  analogy,  suggestion,  and  hypnotism  in  the  formation  of  mind.  Language  and 
number.  Imitation,  invention,  and  genius.  Comparison  of  the  mental  traits  of 
different  races,  epochs,  and  social  classes,  and  an  estimate  of  the  nature  of  the  psychic 
interval  between  the  natural  and  the  culture  races.  (See  VI,  27.)  Mj.  Autumn 
Quarter,  8:30;     Associate  Professor  Thomas. 

13.  Social  Psychology. — Mj.  Winter  Quarter;  11:00;  Professor  Mead. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

14.  Genetic  Psychology. — Problems,  methods,  and  data  in  the  psychological 
growth  of  children  and  youth.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Pre- 
requisite: Elementary  Psychology.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  8:30;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Gore. 

15.  Educational  Psychology. — For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students. 
Prerequisite:  Elementary  Psychology.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  8:30;  Assistant 
Professor  Gore. 

1 5 A.  Child-Study. — Observation,  experiments,  private  reading,  and  con- 
ferences.    M.     First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1:30;   Professor  Monroe. 

16.  Individual    Psychology. — Research    and    observation    with   reference  to 
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types  of  psychological  temperament,  capacity,  etc.,  with  special  regard  to  method  of 
study  and  classification  of  children.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  8:30;  Assistant  Pro 
fessor  Gore. 

17.  Psychological  Principles  of  Education. — A  study  of  selected  psychological 
problems  which  bear  upon  educational  theory  and  practice.  Special  attention  will 
be  devoted  to  the  psychology  of  the  learning  processes  by  means  of  which  the  child 
acquires  his  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  the  elementary-school  curriculum. 
For  graduate  students.     Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  9 :  30;  Professor  Angell. 

18.  The  Psychology  of  the  Educational  Process. — A  critical  study  of  selected 
problems  bearing  upon  educational  theory  and  practice.  M.  First  Term,  Summer 
Quarter,  10:30;   Professor  Angell. 

19.  Psychology  of  Religion. — A  study  of  the  typical  phases  of  the  religious 
consciousness.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  12:00;   Dr.  Ames. 

19A.  Psychology  of  Religion. — M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter,  11:30; 
Dr.  Ames. 

ADVANCED  EXPERIMENTAL  COURSES 

20.  2i,  22.  Experimental  Psychology  (Advanced  course). — This  course  is 
primarily  intended  for  purposes  of  investigation.  Selected  problems  will  be  assigned 
to  individual  students.  It  may,  however,  be  employed  for  securing  technical  drill  in 
advanced  methods  either  within  the  field  of  qualitative  or  quantitative  experimentation 
upon  human  consciousness,  or  within  that  of  animal  psychology.  3MJ.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.    Professor  Angell  and  Assistant  Professor  Watson. 

23.  Psychophysic  Methods. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The  more 
familiar  forms  of  procedure  for  quantitative  study  of  the  psychical  processes  will  be 
discussed  and  illustrated.  Prerequisite:  1  Mj.  in  Experimental  Psychology.  Mj. 
Winter  Quarter,  8:30;  Assistant  Professor  Watson. 

ADVANCED  THEORETICAL  COURSES 

30.  History  of  British  Psychology. — A  critical  and  expository  examination 
of  the  more  important  writers.     Professor  Angell.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

31.  History  of  German  Psychology. — The  principal  German  psychologists 
since  Leibnitz  will  be  discussed  and  criticized.  Ability  to  read  German  is  extremely 
desirable  for  students  who  intend  to  take  this  course.  Professor  Angell.  [Not 
to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

32.  American  and  French  Psychologists. — Selected  works  of  representative 
writers  will  be  studied  with  special  reference  to  the  securing  of  information  concerning 
the  origins  and  national  traits  of  French  and  American  psychology.  For  graduate 
students.     Professor  Angell.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1908-9.] 

33.  Advanced  Psychology. — A  critical  and  constructive  discussion  of  con- 
temporary problems.  Special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  psychology  of  the 
voluntary  act.  For  graduate  students.  Admission  only  after  consultation  with  the 
instructor.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  9:30;    Professor  Angell. 

35.  The  Relations  of  Psychology  to  Philosophy. — An  examination,  partly 
historical  and  partly  logical,  of  the  relations  of  psychology  to  the  philosophical  dis- 
ciplines. For  advanced  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  9:30;  Professor 
Angell. 

38.  Psychological  and  Social  Problems  of  Ethics. — The  first  part  of  the 
course  will  consider  the  psychology  of  value  and  good  as  related  to  impulse,  feeling, 
and  will;  of  standards  of  control ;  of  right  and  duty;  of  choice,  freedom,  and  organiza- 
tion of  character.  The  standpoint  will  be  largely  that  of  social  and  genetic  psychology. 
In  the  Social  Ethics,  the  ethical  problems  involved  in  the  economic  process  will  receive 
especial  attention.  The  significance  of  the  principles  of  individualism  and  socialism 
will  be  examined.  Two  hours  a  week.  i?  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Quarters,  M.,  4:00-6:00;  Professor  Tufts. 

39.  Journal  Club. — Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.  Credit  will  be 
given  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  work  performed.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 
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PHILOSOPHY,    EDUCATION,   AND   PSYCHOLOGY « 

Edward  Scribner  Ames,  1895,  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,   111.;     sometime   Professor  of   Philosophy  and   Education,   Butler 
College,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Agnosticism  in  Its  Historical  Development. 
Simon  Frazer  MacLennan,  1896,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  Oberlin 
College,  Oberlin,  O. 
The  Theory  of  the  Impersonal  Judgment. 
Addison  Webster  Moore,  1898,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy,  The  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Implications  of  the  Teleological  Character  of  Knowledge  in  Locke's  Essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding. 
Arthur   Kenyon   Rogers,  1898,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Butler  College,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
Psycho-Physical  Parallelism. 
Amy  Eliza  Tanner,  1898,  sometime  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Wilson  College,  Cham- 
bersburg,  Pa. 
Imagery,  with  Special  Reference  to  Association  of  Ideas. 
Daniel  Peter  MacMillan,  1899,  Director  of  Department  of  Scientific  Pedagogy 
and  Child  Study,  Chicago  Public  Schools,  808  Tribune  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Negative  Judgment. 
Henry  Heath  Bawden,   1900,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati,  O.;    sometime  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Vassar  College,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 
Theory  of  the  Criterion. 
William  Arthur  Clark,  1900,  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology,  State  Normal 
School,   Kearney,  Neb.;    sometime  President   State  Normal  School,  Peru, 
Neb.;    Vice-President  National  Educational  Association,  1907-8. 
Suggestion  in  Education. 
William  Franklin  Moncreiff,  1900,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Astron- 
omy, Winthrop  Manual  and  Industrial  College,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 
Examination  of  Mill's  Inductive  Canons. 
Henry  Waldgrave  Stuart,  1900,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.  University,  Stanford  University  P.  O.,  Cal.;    sometime  Acting  Pro- 
fessor of   Philosophy,   Lake   Forest  College,   Lake   Forest,   111.;    sometime 
Instructor  in  Philosophy,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. 
Valuation  as  a  Logical  Process. 
Helen  Bradford  Thompson   (Mrs.   Paul  Wooley),    1900,  sometime  Professor  of 
Psychology,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. ;  sometime  Consulting 

»  The  title  of  the  dissertation  submitted  for  the  doctorate  is  printed  after  each  name. 
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Psychologist,  United    States  Department  of    Education,  Manila,  Philippine 

»  Islands. 

Psychological  Norms  in  Men  and  Women. 
Ella  Flagg  Young,  1900,  Principal  of  Chicago  Normal  School,  Chicago,  111.;   some- 
time Professor  of  Education,  The  University  of  Chicago. 
Isolation  in  the  School. 
Myron  Lucuis  Ashley,  1901,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Chicago  Normal  School,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;    sometime  Assistant  in  Philosophy,  Harvard  University;  sometime 
Honorary  Fellow,   The   University  of  Chicago;  sometime  Instructor  in  the 
American  School  of  Correspondence. 
The  Nature  of  Hypothesis. 
Willard  Clark  Gore,  1901,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  The  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  111.;  sometime  Professor  in  the  Chicago  Normal  School. 
The  Imagination  in  Spinoza  and  Hume. 
Samuel  Bower  Sinclair,  1901,  Vice-Principal  of  Normal  School,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

The  Possibility  of  a  Science  of  Education. 
Katharine  Elizabeth  Dopp,  1902,  Lecturer  in  Extension  Division,  The  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Place  of  Industries  in  Elementary  Education. 
Kate  Gordon,    1903,   sometime   Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,   Mt.   Holyoke 
College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. ;  sometime  Instructor  in  Psychology,  Teachers' 
College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
The  Psychology  of  Meaning. 
John  Broadus  Watson,  1903,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Baltimore,  Md.;   sometime  Assistant  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology, 
The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Psychic  Development  of  the  White  Rat  Correlated  with  the  Growth  of  the 
Nervous  System. 
Jessie  Blount  Allen  (Mrs.  Werrett  Wallace  Charters),  1904,  Columbia,  Mo.;  some- 
time Instructor  in  Psychology  and  Education,   State  Normal  School,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 
The  Psychology  of  the  Guinea  Pig. 
Werrett  Wallace  Charters,  1904,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University 
of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.;    sometime  Principal  of  the  Elementary  School 
and  Professor  of  Method,  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn.  1 

Methods  in  History  Teaching. 
Irving  King,  1904,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. ;  sometime  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education,  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  Differentiation  of  the  Religious  Consciousness. 
John  T.  McManis,  1904,  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology,  Western  Michigan 
Normal  School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
The  Development  of  the  Elementary  Course  of  Study  in  the  First  Half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 
Irving  Elgar  Miller,  1904,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  with  supervision 
of  Practice  Teaching,  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;    sometime 
Instructor  in  Philosophy,  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  111. 
The  Significance  of  the  Mathematical  Element  in  the  Philosophy  of  Plato. 
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Harvey  Carr,  1905,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education,  Pratt  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.;  sometime  Associate  in  Psychology,  The  University  of  Chicago. 
Some  Visual  Illusions  due  to  Eye  Closure. 
Daniel  Ambrose  Tear,  1906,  Principal  of  Gladstone  School,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Logical  Basis  of  Educational  Theory  from  the  Standpoint  of  Instrumental 
Logic. 

Albert  Allison  Farley,  1906,  Professor  of  Education;  Wisconsin  Normal  School, 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 
The  Rise  of  the  Free  Public  School  Idea  in  America. 
Edgar  Francis  Riley,    1906,   Professor  of  School  Administration,   State  Normal 
School,  Emporia,  Kan.;    sometime  Instructor  in  Psychology,  State  Normal 
School,   Dekalb,  111. 
Descartes'  Theory  of  the  Judgment. 
William  Kelley  Wright,  1906,  Associate  in  Philosophy,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,    111.;     sometime   Instructor   in   Philosophy,    University   of   Texas, 
Austin,  Tex. 
The  Ethical  Significance  of  Pleasure,  Feeling,  and  Happiness  in  Modern  Non- 
Hedonistic  Systems. 
Matilde  Castro,   1907,   Instructor  in  Philosophy,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.;  sometime  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  Mt.  Holyoke  College. 
The  Respective  Standpoints  of  Logic  and  Psychology. 
June  Etta  Downey,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  University  of  Wyoming. 

Control  Processes  in  Handwriting;  An  Experimental  Study  of  Verbal  Imagery. 
Grace  Maxwell  Fernald,  1907,  Reader  in  Psychology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 
The  Phenomena  of  Peripheral  Vision  as  Affected  by  the  Brightness  of  Back- 
ground and  by  Dark  Adaptation. 
Joseph  Peterson,  1907,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo, 
Utah. 
Ohm's  Law  in  Relation  to  Some  Secondary  Phenomena  of  Hearing. 
Florence  Ella  Richardson,  1908,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  Drake  Uni- 
versity, Des  Moines,  la. 
Sensory  Control  Processes  in  the  Rat. 
Clarence  Stone  Yoakum,  1908,  Instructor  in  Psychology,  University  of  Texas. 
An  Experimental  Study  of  Fatigue. 
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Junior  Class  Day 

Convocation  Sunday 

Class  Day 
(  Summer  Convocation 
I  Alumni  Day 

■]  Quarterly  Examinations 

Spring  Quarter  ends 

Summer  Quarter  begins 

Independence  Day:  a  holiday 
C  Examinations  for  First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 
(  First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 

Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  begins 

Convocation  Sunday 
(  Examinations  for  Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 
•j  Autumn  Convocation 
(  Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 

Autumn  Quarter  begins 

Thanksgiving  Day:  a  holiday 

Convocation  Sunday 

Winter  Convocation 

■]  Quarterly  Examinations 
Autumn  Quarter  ends 
1911 

(  Winter  Quarter  begins 

\  Matriculation  and  Registration  of  incoming  students 

Lincoln's  Birthday:   a  holiday 

Washington's  Birthday:  a  holiday 

Convocation  Sunday 

Spring  Convocation 

\  Quarterly  Examinations 

Winter  Quarter  ends 

Quarterly  Recess 
(  Spring  Quarter  begins 
\  Matriculation  and  Registration  of  incoming  students 

Memorial  Day:   a  holiday 

Junior  College  Day 

Convocation  Sunday 
(  Class  Day 

\  Summer  Meeting  of  University  Congregation 
(  Summer  Convocation 
\  Alumni  Day 

•J  Quarterly  Examinations 

Spring  Quarter  ends 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  2  years;  and  Junior,  first  2  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  Courses  in  Medicine,  the  College  of  Education, 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration;  the  College  of  Religious  and 
Social  Science. 

Faculty,  Endowment,  and  Equipment. — The  faculty  numbers  three  hundred 
and  thirty;  the  libraries  contain  491,481  volumes.  The  University  owns  ninety 
acres  of  land  in  Chicago  and  has  thirty -one  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  of 
the  Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  Parks,  six  miles  south 
of  the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  Office  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

The  University  Year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October  to  Decem- 
ber) ;  the  Winter  (January  to  March) ;  the  Spring  (April  to  the  middle  of  June) ; 
the  Summer  (middle  of  June  to  August).  For  the  year  1910-n  the  exact  dates 
for  the  opening  of  the  four  quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  20,  19 10; 
Autumn  Quarter,  October  1;  Winter  Quarter,  January  2,  191 1;  Spring  Quarter, 
April  3.  Students  are  admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter;  graduation 
exercises  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  quarter. 

The  Unit  of  Work  and  of  Credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — In  the  Graduate  Schools  are  conferred  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts,  of  Science,  and  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Colleges, 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Science,  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Divinity  School, 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy; 
in  the  Law  School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  Bachelor  of  Laws;  in  the 
College  of  Education,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education. 

Tuition,  Fees,  etc. — The  regular  fee  for  three  majors  in  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science,  and  in  the  College  of  Education  is  $40  per  quarter.  In  Law  and 
Medicine,  the  fees  are  $50  and  $60,  respectively.  All  students  pay  once  a  matric- 
ulation fee  of  $5.  Laboratory  fees  vary  from  $2.50  to  $5.00  per  major  per 
quarter. 

Cost  of  Living. — In  University  dormitories,  rooms  rent  for  from  $18  to  $66 
per  quarter.  Table  board  in  the  women's  halls  is  $4.50  per  week.  At  Hutchin- 
son Hall  (a  la  carte  service)  board  costs  from  $3 .  50  per  week  upward.  Board 
and  lodging  may  be  had  at  the  same  or  even  lower  rates  outside  the  University. 

Fellowships,  Scholarships,  Student  Service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment 
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OFFICERS   OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Haskell  Museum,  First 

Floor,  Room  10. 
Alonzo  Ketcham  Parker,   University  Recorder,   Cobb  Lecture  Hall,   First 

Floor,  Room  2 A3. 
Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  University  Chaplain,   Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

First  Floor,  Room  1. 
Thomas  Wakefield  Goodspeed,  University  Registrar,  The  Press  Building, 

First  Floor. 
David  Allan  Robertson,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Haskell  Museum,  First 

Floor,  Room  10. 
George  Edgar  Vincent,  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First  Floor,  Room  2A5. 
Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First  Floor,  Room  2A4. 
Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  Dean  of  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science,  Cobb 

Lecture  Hall,  First  Floor,  Room  2A4. 
Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First  Floor,  Room  2A1. 
James  Rowland  Angell,  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First 

Floor,  Room  2A6. 
Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administra- 
tion. 
Frank  Justus  Miller,  Examiner,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First  Floor,  Room  8. 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First 

Floor,  Room  2A7. 
Alexander  Smith,  James  Weber  Linn,  Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Ellis  Hall; 

Sophonisba    Preston    Breckinridge,    Elizabeth   Wallace,    Marion 

Talbot,  Lexington  Hall:   Deans  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 
Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  Lexington  Hall. 


SOCIAL    SCIENCE    GROUP 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  HIS- 
TORY, SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University;   Professor  of 

Comparative  Politics  and  Diplomacy. 
Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
James  Laurence  Laughlin,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Benjamin  Terry,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mediaeval  and  English  History. 
Ernst  Freund,  J.U.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Law. 
Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  History. 
George  Ed^ar  Vincent,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History. 
Ferdinand  Schevtll,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  History. 
William  Edward  Dodd,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History. 
Frederick  Starr,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology. 
Francis  Wayland  Shepardson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  American 

History. 
William  Isaac  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 
James  Westfall  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  European  History. 
Charles  Edward  Merriam,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
William  Hill,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Economics  of  Agriculture. 
Alvtn  Saunders  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
George  Amos  Dorsey,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology. 
Sophonisba   Preston   Breckinridge,    Ph.D.,   J.D.,    Assistant    Professor  of 

Household  Administration. 
John  Paul  Goode,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography. 
Robert  John  Bonner,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek. 
Robert  Franklin  Hoxie,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
Chester  Whitney  Wright,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
James  Alfred  Field,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
Earl  Evelyn  Sperry,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
Trevor  Arnett,  A.B.,  lecturer  on  Accounting. 
Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Curtis  Howe  Walker,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Frederick  Dennison  Bramhall,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Science. 
Edward  Andrew  Harvey,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Frank  Alfred  Golder,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
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Samuel  Nokthrop  Harper,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Russian  Institutions  and  Politics. 

Frances  Ada  Knox,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  History 

Julius  Temple  House,  Research  Assistant  in  Sociology. 

Edgar  Hutchinson  Johnson,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Political  Economy. 

John  Franklin  Ebersole,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Political  Economy. 

Maud  Ethel  Lavery,  A.B.,  Bibliographer. 

Harold  Lewis  Leupp,  A.B.,  Librarian. 


Earle  Wilbur  Dow,  A.B.,  Junior  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Michigan 

(Summer  Quarter,  19 10). 
Frank    Heywood    Hodder,   Professor   of    American   History,   University  of 

Kansas  (Summer  Quarter,  19 10). 
Wilbur  Cortez  Abbott,   Lit.B.,   Professor  of  History,   Sheffield    Scientific 

School,  Yale  University  (Summer  Quarter,  19 10). 


LECTURERS,  1909-10 

George  W.  Prothero,  Lit.D.,  London,  England. 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History,  Harvard  University. 

Eduard  Meyer,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Berlin. 


FELLOWS,  1909-10 

Luther  Lee  Bernard,  A.B.,  Sociology. 

Earl  Francis  Colborn,  A.B.,  History. 

Frances  Fenton,  A.B.,  Sociology. 

Ethel  Edna  Hanks,  Ph.B.,  Political  Economy. 

Charles  Oscar  Hardy,  A.B.,  History. 

Howard  Archibald  Hubbard,  A.M.,  Political  Economy. 

Milton  Early  Loomis,  A.B.,  Political  Science. 

Hector  MacPherson,  A.B.,  Sociology. 

James  Dysart  Magee,  A.M.,  Political  Economy. 

Bash  Maxwell  Manly,  A.B.,  Political  Economy. 

Harry  Albert  McGill,  A.B.,  History. 

Harold  Glenn  Moulton,  Ph.B.,  Political  Economy. 

Ernest  Minor  Patterson,  A.B.,  Political  Economy. 

Theodore  Calvin  Pease,  Ph.B.,  History. 

Clarence  J.  Primm,  A.M.,  Political  Economy. 

James  Garfield  Randall,  A.M.,  History. 

Frederick  Snyder  Seegmiller,  Ph.B.,  Political  Economy. 

Archibald  Wellington  Taylor,  A.B.,  Political  Economy. 

Victor  J.  West,  Ph.B.,  Political  Science. 


SOCIAL    SCIENCE    GROUP 


THE  GENERAL  AIM  OF  THE  GROUP 

This  group  of  related  departments  embraces  subjects  that  have  a  common  basis 
of  interest.  It  includes  the  studies  that  deal  with  the  activities  of  men  as  social 
beings,  the  processes  of  growth  and  change,  the  general  principles  of  social  organi- 
zation, the  development  of  thought,  and  the  meaning  of  human  life.  It  has  for 
its  purpose  the  study  of  all  social  activities  that  are  not  confined  to  language  and 
literature.  No  one  of  these  subjects  represented  by  the  departments  of  this  group 
can  properly  be  isolated;  each  is  dependent  upon  the  other;  though  the  aim  of 
the  investigator  and  even  the  method  of  work  may  be  different  in  different  fields, 
the  common  subject  is  the  condition  and  the  development  of  men  in  society.  The 
course  of  man's  actual  development,  traced  in  concrete  facts  along  any  particular 
line  of  growth,  is  within  the  field  of  history;  political  economy,  political  science, 
and  sociology,  dealing  in  part  with  historical  facts  and  using,  when  applicable, 
the  historical  method,  deal  also  with  general  principles  of  industrial,  political,  and 
social  action  from  different  points  of  view.  Because  of  this  essential  relation- 
ship and  this  compelling  identity  of  scholarly  interests,  this  group  has  been  formed. 
In  the  arrangement  and  management  of  the  work  of  the  group  an  effort  is  made  to 
recognize  this  interdependence,  and  to  offer  opportunity,  not  only  for  specializa- 
tion and  minute  investigations,  but  for  acquaintance  with  the  broader  aspects  of 
the  wider  field.  In  the  present  pamphlet  are  given,  for  convenience,  only  the 
courses  in  the  more  intimately  related  branches  of  the  group — history,  political 
science,  political  economy,  sociology  and  anthropology — leaving  for  another 
pamphlet  the  work  of  philosophy,  psychology,  and  education. 

The  programme  which  follows  includes  both  the  courses  intended  for  college 
discipline  and  culture  and  those  intended  to  train  specialists.  The  Junior  College 
courses  provided  for  students  in  the  earlier  years  of  college  residence  are  as  a  rule 
not  open  to  graduates  for  graduate  credit.  The  Senior  College  courses,  being 
more  searching  and  more  advanced,  can  often  be  taken  advantageously  by  gradu- 
ates. The  courses  in  the  Graduate  Schools  are  based  on  the  supposition  that  the 
student  has  already  a  grasp  of  the  elements  of  his  work;  they  are  intended  to 
widen  and  deepen  his  knowledge,  but  especially  to  lead  him  to  independence  as 
a  scholar  and  investigator. 

For  comparison  with  courses  in  other  institutions  it  is  noted  that  a  major 
course  covers  about  50  hours  of  instruction  exclusive  of  examination  periods, 
thus  being  practically  equivalent  to  three  hours  a  week  for  a  semester. 

DEGREES 
Graduate  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's  or  to  a  Doctor's  degree  under  the  con- 
ditions specified  below. 

I.      THE   MASTER'S   DEGREES 

Three  degrees  are  conferred,  viz.,  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and  Master 
ej  Philosophy. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in  attend- 
ance one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to  that 
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required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,1  may, 
on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which  he  is  working, 
be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate  for  a 
Master's  degree.  Admission  to  candidacy  must  precede  the  conferring  of  the 
degree  by  at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

b)  At  least  eight  majors  of  graduate  work.  These  eight  majors  need  not  be 
all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to  some  rational  plan 
approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at  least  six  months  before  the 
degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the  approval  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  departments 
in  which  the  work  is  done.2 

d)  The  delivery  of  five  printed  or  typewritten  copies,  including  one  bound 
copy,  of  the  dissertation  to  the  University  Library,  three  weeks  before  the  Convo- 
cation at  which  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

H.      THE  DEGREE   OF   DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

i.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in  attend- 
ance one  quarter  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent1  to  that 
required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,3  whose  thesis 
subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  principal  department,  and  who  has  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  {which  must  be  officially  certified  by  those 
departments)  may,  on  recommendation  by  the  principal  department  in  which 
he  wishes  to  take  his  degree,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Gradu- 
ate Schools,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Admission  to  candidacy 
must  precede  the  conferring  of  the  degree  by  at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the 
Doctor's  degree  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  at  the  University,  in  pursuance  of  an 
accepted  course  of  study.  The  course  in  question  must  include  one  principal, 
and  either  one  or  two  secondary  subjects.  The  amount  of  work  required  in  the 
secondary  subject  or  subjects  is  nine  majors. 

b)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the  work  done  in  preparation  for  the 
degree. 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  printed  thesis  upon  a  subject  which  has 

1  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "equivalent"  in  this  connection  refers  to 
quantity  only.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  specific  Master's  degree  (Arts,  Science,  or  Philosophy), 
to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead. 

»  In  exceptional  cases  the  Deans,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  departments  concerned,  may 
accept  an  additional  major  in  lieu  of  the  dissertation. 

» In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will 
present  to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed  statement  of  his  undergraduate  work. 
The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these  statements  during  the  opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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been  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
candidate's  work  has  been  done. 

d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments. 

e)  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  not,  as  a  rule,  take 
more  than  two-thirds  of  their  work  in  one  department,  and  may  not  take  work 
which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than  three  departments. 

3.  Thesis. — Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  upon  some  question 
connected  with  his  principal  subject.  This  production  must  constitute  an  actual 
contribution  to  knowledge.  Its  subject  must  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
Head  of  the  Department  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  date  of  the  final 
examination. 

The  thesis  itself  must  be  submitted  to  Head  of  the  Department  four  months 
before  the  date  of  the  final  examination. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  at  which  the  degree  is  to  be 
recommended,  a  typewritten  copy  of  the  thesis,  together  with  a  certificate  signed 
by  the  Head  or  Acting  Head  of  the  Department  that  the  copy,  as  submitted,  is 
accepted  for  publication  as  the  candidate's  thesis  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shall  be 
filed  in  the  Office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Said  copy  may  not  be 
withdrawn  from  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  until  the  required 
one  hundred  printed  copies  are  deposited  in  the  Library. 

The  candidate  shall  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  School 
a  contract  in  legal  form  to  the  effect  that  he  will  furnish  the  General  Library 
with  one  hundred  copies  (including  two  bound  in  half  roan)  which  shall  fulfiJ 
in  format,  cover,  title-page,  and  stock  all  the  University  requirements. 

Any  one  of  the  following  three  methods  may  be  followed: 

(a)  A  signed  statement  may  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  Office  from  a  publishing 
agency  approved  as  to  its  technical  efficiency  by  the  University  Press,  and  also 
as  to  its  professional  responsibility  by  the  department  concerned,  that  the  thesis 
has  been  received  and  accepted  for  publication. 

The  one  hundred  copies  furnished  to  the  General  Library  must  be  separate 
prints,  having  separate  pagination.  They  must  contain  no  other  material  and 
must  be  put  in  covers  (ninety-eight  in  paper  covers  and  two  in  half  roan). 

(b)  The  candidate  may  deposit  with  the  Business  Office  a  legal  financial 
guarantee  sufficient  to  enable  the  University  Press  to  print  the  required  one 
hundred  copies,  including  the  binding  of  two  copies  in  half  roan.  This  guar- 
antee shall  mature  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  conferring 
of  the  degree;  or 

(c)  The  candidate  may  at  his  own  cost  secure  publication  of  the  thesis  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  University,  in  which  case  the  degree  will  be  conferred  only 
after  the  delivery  of  the  required  one  hundred  copies  to  the  General  Library. 

4.  Final  examination. — After  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  may  present 
himself  for  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as  he  has  ful- 
filled the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned.     He  may  pre- 
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sent  himself  for  the  examination  in  his  principal  subject,  or  in  both  principal  and 
secondary  subjects  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not  been  taken  in  advance, 
(i)  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments 
concerned,  and  (2)  after  he  has  made  satisfactory  arrangements  as  regards  his 
thesis.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
members  of  the  principal  department  concerned,  an  appointed  representative  of 
the  secondary  department,  or  a  representative  of  each  of  them  if  there  are  two, 
of  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  department  who  may  choose  to  attend, 
and  a  member  of  some  other  department  appointed  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate 
Schools. 

If  the  examinations  in  the  secondary  subjects  are  separated,  they  may  not  be 
held  in  the  same  quarter,  or  within  two  months  of  each  other. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his  work, 
including  an  analysis  of  the  thesis,  and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  with  his  Dean 
for  distribution  to  the  committee  one  week  before  the  time  set  for  the  examination. 
In  the  case  of  the  examination  in  the  secondary  department,  the  statement  should 
include  the  work  in  this  department,  and  the  statement  for  the  final  examination 
should  include  the  work  of  both  departments. l 

5.  Non-resident  work. — After  being  admitted,  the  student  may  be  allowed  to 
substitute  non-resident  work  for  resident  work  to  a  limited  extent,  under  condi- 
tions to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned. 

6.  Work  done  in  other  universities. — Graduate  work  done  in  another  university 
will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  pro- 
vided the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  standing,  and  sufficient 
evidence  is  furnished  that  the  particular  work  was  satisfactorily  performed. 

Work  done  in  other  universities  will  not  ordinarily  count  for  more  than  one 
and  one-half  years  of  resident  work  in  the  University;  but  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  be  granted  after  one  year  of  residence.2 

The  attention  of  students  is  particularly  called  to  the  university  regulation 
that  the  examination  in  French  and  German  must  be  passed  before  one  can  be 
regularly  enrolled  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  It  is  important  that  the  student 
should  be  able  to  read  these  subjects  early  in  his  university  course.  To  postpone 
any  work  necessary  for  this  examination  till  late  in  the  course  is  to  fail  in  securing 
the  advantages  intended  by  the  regulation.  Accordingly,  the  Department  will 
insist  upon  conformity  with  the  requirement. 

In  all  cases  candidates  should  consult  early  with  the  heads  of  the  Departments 
within  which  their  major  and  minor  subjects  are  taken. 

1  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  completion  of  a  certain  amount 
of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  programme,  but,  as  the  recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability 
in  the  candidate's  chosen  province,  shown  first  by  the  production  of  a  thesis  evincing  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing  knowledge;  and  secondly,  by  the 
passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of  the  candidate's  subjects,  with  more  minuteness  in 
the  case  of  the  principal  subject,  with  less  minuteness  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects. 

*  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  candidates  for  higher  degrees  should  consult  with  their  Deans 
concerning  all  technical  requirements  for  such  degrees,  before  application  is  made  for  admission  to 
candidacy. 
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FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

To  persons  who  showed  evidence  of  marked  ability,  and  gave  promise  of 
distinction  in  original  investigation,  nineteen  Fellowships,  each  yielding  from 
$120  to  $520,  were  awarded  in  these  departments  during  the  year  1909-10. 

A  special  Fellowship  of  $320,  founded  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Schaffner,  and  Marx, 
is  offered  to  a  graduate  student  in  Political  Economy. 

Forty  Scholarships,  each  yielding  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters  ($120), 
are  assigned  annually  to  students  in  the  Graduate  Schools  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Deans  of  these  schools. 

Candidates  for  these  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  should  send  to  the  Deans 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  a  record  of  their  previous  work  and  distinctions,  degrees, 
and  past  courses  of  study,  with  copies  of  their  written  or  printed  work  in  the 
field  of  the  department  in  which  application  is  made.  Applications  must  be 
received  at  the  Deans'  offices  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year,  in  order  to  be 
considered  for  the  following  year.  Appointments  will  be  made  during  the  first 
week  in  April. 

Fellows  may  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  Uni- 
versity or  for  kindred  work;  but  in  no  case  will  they  be  expected  or  permitted 
to  devote  more  than  one-sixth  of  their  time  to  such  service. 

In  addition,  one  graduate  Scholarship,  yielding  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the 
annual  tuition  fees,  is  annually  awarded  to  the  best  student  in  each  department 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago  during  the  preceding  year. 

A  Scholarship  yielding  the  amount  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters  ($120) 
is  annually  awarded  in  each  department  offering  Junior  College  work,  to  the  best 
student  receiving  the  Associate's  title  during  the  preceding  year. 

AID  TO  STUDENTS 

Besides  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  various  kinds  of  assistance  are  offered 
to  those  who  need  help,  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Prizes;  (2)  Remission  of 
Tuition;  (3)  University  Service;  (4)  Other  Service  in  the  University;  (5)  Loans 
by  the  Students'  Fund  Society,  and  (6)  Outside  Employment.  The  position  of 
the  University  in  a  large  city  brings  the  decided  advantage  of  providing  many 
opportunities  for  employment.  Through  the  University  Employment  Bureau 
many  students  are  able  to  secure  all  of  the  outside  employment  for  which  they  have 
time.  For  further  details  applicants  should  send  for  the  circular,  Assistance 
to  Students  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

FACILITIES  FOR  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH 

The  departments  of  this  group  will  be  housed  in  the  new  Harper  Memorial 
Library  now  under  construction,  where  seminar  rooms,  offices,  graduate  reading- 
room,  and  all  collections  of  materials  will  be  under  one  roof. 

The  library  facilities  available  for  graduate  students  in  this  group  may  be 
noticed  under  three  heads: 

a)  The  departmental  libraries  of  the  group  united  under  one  organization 
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contain  over  50,000  volumes  especially  selected  for  advanced  study  and  research; 
over  300  periodicals  are  received  by  the  group  library.  The  Law  Library  in  the 
same  building  contains  28,000  volumes,  and  includes  copies  of  the  session  laws 
of  the  states. 

b)  The  General  Library  of  the  University  contains,  in  addition  to  state  docu- 
ments and  other  sources,  an  unusually  complete  set  of  United  States  documents, 
beginning  with  the  First  Congress.  The  departmental  libraries  of  Comparative 
Religion,  Semitic  Languages,  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  and  Church 
History  are  also  available. 

c)  The  Chicago  Public  Library;  the  John  Crerar  Library,  which  has  devoted 
especial  attention  to  political  economy,  political  science,  and  sociology;  the  New- 
berry Library,  which  has  a  large  historical  collection;  the  Library  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society;  the  Library  of  the  Chicago  Law  Institute,  and  the  Municipal 
Library  in  the  City  Hall  are  available  to  students  in  the  prosecution  of  detailed 
investigation. 

MATERIAL  FOR  STUDY 

While  the  rudiments  of  the  social  sciences  may  be  studied  in  smaller  com- 
munities, and  while  many  considerations  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  introducing 
beginners  to  these  subjects  in  less  complex  groups,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
most  serious  problems  of  modern  society  are  presented  by  large  cities,  and  that 
they  consequently  afford  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  graduate  study.  No 
city  in  the  world  contains  a  wider  variety  of  typical  social  conditions  than  Chicago, 
and  no  city  in  the  United  States  more  accurately  epitomizes  the  general  problems 
of  American  life. 

In  Chicago  some  forty  languages  are  spoken,  by  numbers  ranging  from  half 
a  dozen  to  half  a  million,  and  many  of  these  linguistic  groups  are  accessible  for 
anthropological  and  ethnological  study. 

The  population  engaged  in  the  manufacturing,  building,  packing,  and  dis- 
tributing industries  exhibits  every  phase  of  modern  labor  questions  in  the  most 
representative  form.  As  the  greatest  railroad  center  in  the  world,  the  city  offers 
unequaled  facilities  for  study  of  all  the  problems  connected  with  transportation. 
The  shipping,  commerce,  banking,  journalism,  municipal  administration,  courts, 
schools,  museums,  hospitals,  churches,  social  settlements,  political  organizations, 
charities,  and  correctional  institutions  complete  a  permanent  exhibit  of  the  chief 
types  of  modern  activity;  and  they  admit  advanced  students  in  many  ways  to 
opportunities  not  merely  for  observation  but  for  practical  experience. 

CLUBS 

Each  of  the  departments  of  this  group  has  a  club,  consisting  of  its  instructors 
and  graduate  students,  which  meets  fortnightly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
members  in  touch  with  the  best  contemporary  work  in  the  field  covered  by  the 
department. 

The  clubs  meet  jointly  once  a  month  for  the  consideration  of  topics  of  general 
interest,  and  to  acquaint  the  members  of  each  department  with  the  most  important 
work  in  allied  fields. 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

The  work  of  the  Department  is  intended  to  provide,  by  symmetrically  arranged 
courses  of  instruction,  a  complete  training  in  the  various  branches  of  economics, 
beginning  with  elementary  work  and  passing  by  degrees  to  the  higher  work  of 
investigation.  The  chief  aims  of  the  instruction  will  be  to  give  the  power  to 
think  in  the  subject,  to  teach  methods  of  work,  to  foster  a  judicial  spirit,  to  cul- 
tivate an  attitude  of  scholarly  independence,  and  to  train  men  to  become  useful 
citizens. 

The  subjoined  schedule  of  instruction  offered  by  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy  indicates  in  a  general  way  the  sequence  of  the  courses.  The  arrange- 
ment is  intended  as  an  ideal  scheme  rather  than  a  rule  of  rigid  requirement. 

Courses  3  (Commercial  Geography),  4  (History  of  Commerce),  5  (Economic  History 
of  the  United  States). 

Courses  1  and  2  (Principles  of  Political  Economy),  37  (Financial  History  of  the  United 
States),  38  (Tariffs),  56  (Economic  History  of  the  United  States  for  those  who 
have  not  taken  course  5,  and  who  have  had  courses  1  and  2). 

Courses  17  (Immigration),  50  (Railway  Transportation),  55  (Industrial  Combina- 
tions), 56  (Corporation  Finance),  58  (Economic  History  of  England),  67  (Ameri- 
can Agriculture),  68  (Farm  Management). 

Courses  10  (History  of  Political  Economy),  15  (Socialism),  16  (Population),  20  (Statis- 
tics), 21  (Vital  Statistics),  30  (Money),  31  (Banking),  35  and  36  (Public  Finance 
and  Taxation),  43  (Economics  of  Workingmen),  44  (Trades  Unions),  51  (Railway 
Rates),  52  (Waterways),  60  (Insurance),  65  (Accounting) 

Courses  12  (Value),  13  and  14  (Distribution  of  Wealth),  19  (French  and  German 
Economic  Readings),  32  (Money,  advanced  course),  70  (Seminar  on  Bibliog- 
raphy), 71  (Seminar  on  Relation  of  State  to  Industry),  72,  73,  and  74  (The 
Seminars).  Other  work  to  be  arranged,  in  consultation  with  the  Department, 
to  provide  for  research. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  will  not  be  permitted  to  offer  Junior 
College  courses  in  Political  Economy  as  part  of  the  work  during  the  year's  resi- 
dence. Among  the  eight  majors  required,  in  case  Political  Economy  is  taken  as 
a  principal  subject,  they  must  offer  work  in  Economic  Theory,  the  other  courses 
to  be  decided  upon  after  consultation.  Those  taking  Political  Economy  as  a 
secondary  subject  for  the  Master's  degree  should  first  consult  with  the  Depart- 
ment as  to  their  courses. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  taking  Political  Economy  as  a  principal 
subject,  should  offer  as  a  foundation  the  subjects  covered  by  courses  10,  12,  13, 
14,  20,  and  70;  and  the  remaining  subjects,  together  with  the  research  work, 
should  be  early  determined  upon  in  consultation  with  the  Department.  The 
major  work  demands  two-thirds  of  the  time  usually  required  for  the  doctorate. 
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The  nine  majors  required  of  those  taking  Political  Economy  as  a  secondary  sub- 
ject should  include  a  study  of  Economic  Theory. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  his  candidacy  for  either  of  the  higher  degrees,  in  case 
Political  Economy  is  chosen  as  the  principal  subject,  the  student  must  furnish 
satisfactory  evidence  of  preparation  in  allied  subjects  by  filing  with  the  Depart- 
ment a  written  statement  of  courses  which  he  has  taken  in  the  University,  or  in 
other  institutions,  and  of  any  other  relevant  work  which  he  has  done. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  directors  of  the  Chicago  School  of 
Civics  and  Philanthropy  for  the  use  of  the  facilities  offered  for  training  in  methods 
of  social  investigation  by  their  research  department.  This  department  is  main- 
tained by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  inquiries 
into  social  conditions  in  Chicago  and  more  especially  for  the  training  of  students 
for  such  work. 

The  University  has  equipped  a  laboratory  for  statistical  research  work  in 
which  students  are  given  training  in  the  collection  and  tabulation  of  statistical 
data,  as  well  as  in  the  scientific  construction  of  charts  and  diagrams.  The  object 
of  the  work  is  to  familiarize  students  with  practical  methods  employed  in  govern- 
ment bureaus,  municipal,  state,  and  federal,  in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
countries,  and  in  private  agencies  of  sociological  and  economic  investigation. 
The  Departments  of  Political  Economy  and  of  Sociology  co-operate  in  the 
direction  of  statistical  investigations. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
GENERAL 

The  courses  are  grouped  as  follows: 

A.  Junior  College  Courses 
Group  I,  Theory:   courses  i,  2. 

Group  II,  Historical  and  Commercial:   courses  3,  4,  5. 

B.  Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses 

Group  III,  Theory  and  Method:    courses  10,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  19, 

20,  21. 
Group  IV,  Money  and  Finance:  courses  30,  31,  32,  35,  36,  37,  38. 
Group  V,  Labor:   courses  41,  43,  44. 

Group  VI,  The  Industrial  Field:  courses  50,  51,  52,  55,  56,  57,  58. 
Group  VII,  Commercial  and  Agricultural:   courses  60,  65,  66,  67,  68. 
Group  VIII,  The  Seminars:   courses  70,  71,  72,  73,  74. 

For  admission  to  the  courses  of  the  Senior  College  and  graduate  groups,  a  pre- 
requisite is  the  satisfactory  completion  of  courses  1  and  2  in  the  Department,  or  an 
equivalent.  Course  1  is  not  open  to  students  who  do  not  intend  to  continue  the  work 
of  course  2.     Courses  1  and  2  are  not  a  prerequisite  for  courses  3,  4,  and  5. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

GROUP   I.      THEORY 

i,  2.  Principles  of  Political  Economy.— General  introduction  to  the  study 
of  Political  Economy. 
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Courses  1  and  2  together  are  designed  to  give  the  students  an  acquaintance  with 
the  working  principles  of  modern  Political  Economy.  The  general  drill  in  the  prin- 
ciples cannot  be  completed  in  one  quarter;  and  the  Department  does  not  wish  students 
to  elect  course  1  who  do  not  intend  to  continue  the  work  in  course  2.  Descriptive 
and  practical  subjects  are  introduced  as  the  principles  are  discussed,  and  the  field  is 
only  half  covered  in  course  1.  Those  who  do  not  take  both  1  and  2  are  not  prepared 
to  pursue  advanced  courses  in  the  Senior  College  and  graduate  groups.  Prerequisite: 
nine  majors. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Course  1.  DM.  Summer  Quarter,  8:00  and  9:00.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter, 
4  sections,  8:30,  9:30,  11:00,  and  12:00.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  2  sections,  8:30  and 
9  Re- 
course 2.  DM.  Summer  Quarter,  8:00  and  9:00.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
3  sections,  8:30,  9:30,  and  11:00.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  2  sections,  8:30  and  9:30, 
Associate  Professor  Marshall,  Assistant  Professors  Hoxie,  Wright,  and 
Field. 

group  ii.    historical  and  commercial 

3.  Commercial  Geography. — A  study  of  the  various  countries  and  their  chief 
products;  the  effect  of  soil,  climate,  and  geographical  situation  in  determining  the 
character  of  national  industries  and  of  international  trade,  commercial  routes,  seaports; 
the  location  of  commercial  and  industrial  centers;  exports  and  imports;  the  character, 
importance,  and  chief  sources  of  the  principal  articles  of  foreign  trade.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  11:00,  Assistant  Professor  Goode  and  Mr.  Jones. 

For  courses  on  Economic  Geography  of  North  America  and  Economic  Geography 
of  Europe,  see  Department  of  Geography. 

4.  History  of  Commerce. — A  brief  general  survey  of  ancient,  mediaeval,  and 
modern  commerce.  Consideration  of  the  articles  of  commerce,  the  market  places, 
the  trade  routes,  methods  of  transportation,  and  the  causes  which  promoted  and  retarded 
the  growth  of  commerce  in  the  principal  commercial  nations.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
12:00,  Mr. . 

5.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — This  course  is  intended  to  give  the 
student  who  cannot  devote  more  time  to  the  subject  a  general  survey  and  also  to  furnish 
a  background  for  those  who  take  special  courses  in  the  general  field.  It  aims  to  show 
the  manner  and  extent  to  which  economic  forces  have  determined  the  history  of  the 
country,  to  point  out  how  the  actual  operation  of  economic  principles  is  illustrated  by 
this  history,  and  aid  in  the  solution  of  our  present-day  problems.  Among  the  topics 
to  be  taken  up  are:  a  brief  survey  of  colonial  industry,  the  economic  aspects  of  the 
Revolution,  early  commerce  and  manufacturing,  the  settlement  and  development  of  the 
West,  the  public  land  system,  internal  improvements  and  the  growth  of  transportation 
facilities,  economic  aspects  of  slavery  and  the  negro  problem,  immigration,  the  merchant 
marine,  our  insular  possessions  and  their  economic  problems.  Especial  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  growth  of  manufactures  and  related  topics,  such  as  the  distribu- 
tion of  industries,  the  development  of  our  resources,  the  conditions  which  had  led  to 
manufacturing  efficiency,  the  "American  invasion  of  Europe,"  and  the  industrial 
transformation  of  the  South.  Industrial  changes  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  such  as 
have  had  important  influence  on  America,  will  be  briefly  touched  upon.  Students 
who  have  had  courses  1  and  2,  or  their  equivalent,  should  elect  course  56,  instead  of 
course  5.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  9:30,  Assistant  Professor  Wrioht. 

See  also  courses  on  The  Organization  of  the  Retail  Market;  Consumption  of 
Wealth;  Department  of  Household  Administration. 

SENIOR   COLLEGE   AND    GRADUATE   COURSES 

GROUP  III.   THEORY  AND  METHOD 

10.  History  of  Political  Economy. — This  course  treats  of  the  genesis  and 
development  of  economic  concepts,  method,  principles,  and  policies;  in  short,  of  the 
development  of  Political  Economy  as  a  systematic  body  of  scientific  and  practical 
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doctrine.  Attention  is  given  throughout  to  the  determining  factors  of  economic 
thought  as  found  in  industrial  conditions  and  in  general  political  and  social  philosophy. 
The  students  are  expected  to  make  use  so  far  as  possible  of  primary  sources.  Mi. 
Summer  Quarter,  10:30;  Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Assistant  Professor  Hoxie. 

12.  Value. — A  critical  and  constructive  study  of  fundamental  theory  based 
upon  the  work  of  leading  economic  schools  and  writers  both  classical  and  modern. 
This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  graduates  and  advanced  students,  Mj.  Autumn 
Quarter,  9:30,  Associate  Professor  Johnson. 

13,  14.  Distribution  of  "Wealth.— The  more  abstruse  questions  of  distribution 
will  be  considered.  No  student,  therefore,  can  undertake  the  work  of  this  course  with 
profit  who  has  not  already  become  familiar  with  the  fundamental  principles.  Students 
are  asked  to  attempt,  in  a  constructive  thesis,  the  determination  of  the  principles 
regulating  wages,  interest,  rent.  The  subjects  to  be  considered  will  be  as  follows: 
The  wages-fund  and  other  theories  of  wages,  the  interest  problem,  managers'  profits, 
and  allied  topics.  The  discussion  will  be  based  upon  selected  passages  of  important 
writers.  Students  will  also  be  expected  to  discuss  recent  important  contributions  to 
these  subjects  in  current  books  or  journals.  2  Mjs.  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters, 
9:30,  Associate  Professor  Johnson. 

15.  Socialism.— It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  make  the  student  acquainted 
with  socialism  in  its  threefold  aspects  of  Ideal,  Theory,  and  Propaganda,  to  give  him 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  causes  which  underlie  the  Socialist  movement,  and 
to  bring  him  into  contact  with  the  work  of  leading  Socialist  critics.  Marxian  or  Scien- 
tific Socialism,  in  its  orthodox  and  revised  phases,  is  made  the  center  of  study  and  is 
given  the  greatest  share  of  attention,  but  Utopian,  Christian,  Academic,  State,  and 
Municipal  Socialism  are  considered.  In  connection  with  the  study  of  Propaganda,  the 
organizations,  methods,  and  constructive  proposals  of  the  Socialists  both  in  America 
and  abroad  are  carefully  reviewed.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  9:00,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Hoxie. 

16.  Population. — A  study  of  population  as  the  basis  of  economic  society. 
Opinions  and  policies  in  regard  to  population  are  reviewed  and  considered  in  relation 
to  contemporary  social  and  economic  conditions.  This  historical  background  is  utilized 
in  the  investigation  of  such  present-day  phenomena  as  the  relatively  slight  propagation 
of  the  well-to-do  classes,  the  eugenics  movement,  and  the  concentration  of  population 
in  great  cities.  The  consent  of  the  instructor  is  required  for  admission  to  the  course. 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  8:30,  Assistant  Professor  Field. 

17.  Migration. — A  study  of  the  general  phenomenon  of  migration  of  popula- 
tion, with  especial  reference  to  immigration  into  the  United  States.  [Not  given  in 
1910-11.  It  is  expected  that  courses  17  and  16  will  usually  be  given  in  alternate  years.] 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  8:30,  Assistant  Professor  Field. 

19.  French  and  German  Economic  Reading.— Intended  for  graduates  who 
wish  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  economic  vocabulary  of  the  French  and  German 
languages,  by  reading  with  the  instructor  portions  of  modern  treatises.  Meeting  i£ 
hours  each  week,  counting  as  a  minor  throughout  a  quarter.  M.  Spring  Quarter, 
Fri.,  4:00-5:30,  Associate  Professor  Johnson. 

20.  Training  Course  in  Statistics. — Students  are  trained  in  the  practical  use 
of  statistical  methods  of  investigation,  in  the  collection,  tabulation,  and  interpretation 
of  statistics  of  different  orders,  in  the  technique  of  work  done  by  government  statistical 
bureaus  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  A  survey  of  the  sources  of  statistical 
information,  public  and  private,  is  undertaken  with  a  view  to  determining  the  degree  of 
accuracy  and  legitimacy  of  inferences  drawn.  Exercise  is  given  in  the  construction  of 
averages,  of  index  numbers  of  wages  and  prices,  and  of  wage  tables;  in  graphic  pres- 
entation of  data,  and  in  the  use  of  mechanical  instruments  of  computation,  tabula- 
tion, and  chart  construction.  The  work  of  the  course  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
students  preparing  to  enter  into  the  service  of  government,  or  of  private  statistical 
bureaus.  The  course  also  deals  with  the  statistical  work  of  railway,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial corporations.  Course  20  is  introductory-  and  should  be  taken  by  students 
intending  to  elect  more  advanced  courses  in  statistics.  While  the  work' is  mainly 
technological,  it  is  intended  to  demonstrate  the  scientific  value  and  scope  of  the  statis- 
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tical   method    as    employed    in    the    social    sciences.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  8:30, 
Mr. . 

21.  Vital  Statistics. — A  study  of  the  movement  of  population,  especially  as 
it  is  occasioned  by  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  of  scientific  statistical  methods 
of  collecting,  analyzing,  presenting,  and  interpreting  the  appropriate  data.  The 
general  principles  developed  will  be  applied  in  investigation  of  special  topics  and  in 
criticism  of  statistical  materials  and  results.  It  is  desirable  that  students  who  elect 
the  course  should  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German.  Mj.  Winter 
Quarter,  8 :  30,  Assistant  Professor  Field. 

GROUP   IV.      MONEY   AND   FINANCE 

30.  Money. — An  examination  is  first  made  of  the  principles  of  money, 
whether  metallic  or  paper.  Preliminary  training  for  investigation  is  combined,  in  this 
course,  with  the  acquisition  of  desirable  statistical  information,  on  practical  questions 
of  the  day.  The  student  is  instructed  in  the  bibliography  of  the  subject,  taught  how 
to  collect  his  data,  and  expected  to  weigh  carefully  the  evidence  on  both  sides  of  a 
mooted  question.  The  work  of  writing  theses  is  so  adjusted  that  it  corresponds  to  the 
work  of  other  courses  counting  for  the  same  number  of  hours.  This  course  will  be 
open  to  undergraduates.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  12:00,  Professor  Laughlin. 

31.  The  Theory  and  History  of  Banking. — The  course  will  begin  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  functions  of  a  bank,  followed  by  the  History  of  Banking  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  First  and  Second  Banks  of  the  United  States,  the  national  banking 
system,  state  banks,  and  trust  companies.  The  salient  points  in  the  constitution  and 
policy  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Reichsbank,  the  Bank  of  France,  and  other  great 
European  banks  will  be  taken  up.  A  careful  study  will  also  be  made  of  the  banking 
systems  of  Scotland  and  Canada.  The  following  points  will  be  considered:  note 
issue,  deposit  currency,  loans,  reserves,  clearing-houses,  the  relation  of  banks  to  the 
government,  the  relation  of  banks  to  commercial  crises,  branch  banking,  and  inter- 
national exchange.  Finally,  a  critical  examination  will  be  made  of  proposed  modifi- 
cations of  the  national  banking  system  "of  the  United  .States.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
12:00,  Professor  Laughlin. 

32.  Advanced  Course  in  Money. — After  having  been  drilled  in  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  money  and  banking  (courses  30  and  31),  the  student  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  more  difficult  problems  of  money  and  credit.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
12:00,  Professor  Laughlin. 

35>  36.  Finance  and  Taxation. — A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  public  finance.  The  treatment  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and  the  method 
of  presentation  historical  as  well  as  systematic.  The  main  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  study  of  taxation,  although  public  expenditures,  public  debts,  and  financial 
administration  are  carefully  studied.  2  Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters,  8:30, 
Associate  Professor  Johnson. 

37.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States. — In  this  course  the  Financial 
History  of  the  United  States  is  followed  from  the  organization  of  our  national  system 
in  1789  to  the  present  time.  The  following  topics  may  be  mentioned  as  indicating  the 
scope  of  the  course:  the  funding  and  management  of  the  Revolutionary  and  other 
war  debts;  the  First  and  Second  United  States  Banks;  the  Independent  Treasury; 
the  present  national  banking  system;  Civil  War  financiering  with  especial  reference  to 
bond  and  note  issues,  and  resort  to  legal-tender  currency;  the  demonetization  of  silver 
and  issue  of  silver  certificates;  inflation  of  the  currency  and  the  gold  reserve;  the  cur- 
rency act  of  1900.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  Mr. . 

38.  Tariffs,  Reciprocity,  and  Shipping. — The  course  of  legislation  and  the 
development  of  our  commercial  policy  are  followed,  and  an  effort  made  to  indicate 
the  influence  of  our  protective  tariffs  upon  the  development  }f  our  domestic  industries, 
upon  the  growth  and  character  of  our  international  trade,  and  upon  the  general  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  country.  Foreign  trade  policies  and  schemes  for  imperial  tariff 
federation  are  taken  up,  and  especial  attention  given  to  the  negotiation  of  reciprocity 
treaties,  as  well  as  to  recent  attempts,  which  have  been  made  through  federal  legislation 
granting  subsidies  to  build  up  American  shipping.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  8:30, 
Associate  Professor  Johnson. 
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GROUP   V.      LABOR 

41.  The  Labor  Movement. — A  historical  and  comparative  study  of  labor  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries,  and  of  the  social  and  economic 
consequences  to  the  wage-earner  of  industrial  development  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  Especial  attention  is  devoted  to  the  course  of  labor  legislation  which  has  in 
different  countries  accompanied  industrial  reorganization;  to  the  extent  to  which 
labor  organization  has  taken  place;  to  the  actual  methods  provided  for  arbitration, 
conciliation,  and  adjustment  of  wage  disputes;  to  systems  of  workingmen's  insurance 
and  provision  for  the  unemployed;  industrial  education,  and  other  conditions  affect- 
ing the  economic  status  and  welfare  of  labor.  The  course  is  intended  to  be  descrip- 
tive and  informational,  rather  than  theoretical  in  character.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

43.  Economics  of  Workingrnen. — Continuing  the  study  of  distribution 
(course  14),  examination  is  here  undertaken  of  social  movements  for  improving  the 
condition  of  labor.  Topics  considered  in  this  connection  are  workingmen's  insurance; 
co-operation;  profit-sharing;  industrial  education;  the  establishment  of  labor  colonies; 
corporation  welfare  plans;  social  settlements;  restrictive  legislation,  etc.  The  course 
is  both  practical  and  theoretical  in  its  effort  to  explain  and  to  test  the  efficiency  of  these 
schemes  of  social  betterment.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  8:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Hoxie. 

44.  Trade  Unionism. — This  course  aims  chiefly  to  make  the  student 
acquainted  with  the  essential  character  and  activities  of  American  Unionism  and  to 
explain  scientifically  the  general  and  concrete  Union  phenomena.  After  a  brief  descrip- 
tive account  of  Unionism  in  general  and  some  discussion  of  the  leading  interpretations 
of  the  labor  movement,  a  study  is  made  of  the  ultimate  aims,  essential  principles,  and 
characteristic  methods  of  Unionism  as  they  have  been  developed  in  this  country  and  are 
exemplified  in  Trade  Agreements,  Union  Working  Rules,  Conflicts  with  Employers, 
Union  Financial  systems,  and  structural  adaptations.  In  this  work  the  student  makes 
use  largely  of  original  sources  and  is  brought  into  frequent  contact  with  the  men, 
organizations,  and  activities  which  are  being  studied.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  12:00, 
Assistant  Professor  Hoxie. 
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50.  Railway  Transportation. — The  economic,  financial,  and  social  influences 
arising  from  the  growth  of  modern  railway  transportation,  especially  as  concerns  the 
United  States,  will  be  discussed.  An  account  of  the  means  of  transportation  developed 
in  Europe  and  America  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century;  the  experiments  of  the 
states  in  constructing  and  operating  canals  and  railways;  national,  state,  and  municipal 
aid  to  private  companies;  the  rapid  and  irregular  extension  of  the  United  States  rail- 
way system;  the  failures  of  1893;  trie  reorganizations  and  consolidations  since  that 
time,  with  some  attention  to  railway  building  in  other  countries,  will  form  the  histori- 
cal part  of  the  work.  A  discussion  of  competition,  combination,  discrimination, 
investments,  speculation,  abuse  of  fiduciary  powers;  state  legislation  and  commissions, 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  with  decisions  under  it;  and  the  various  relations 
of  the  state,  the  public,  the  investors,  the  managers,  and  the  employees,  will  form  the 
most  important  part  of  the  work.  This  course  gives  a  general  view  of  the  subject. 
Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  9:30,  Associate  Professor  Marshall. 

51.  The  Regulation  of  Railway  Rates. — A  study  of  the  relation  of  the  state 
to  railways,  with  particular  attention  to  the  regulation  of  rates.  The  situation  in  the 
United  States  will  receive  the  chief  attention,  and  the  activities  of  both  federal  and  state 
governments  will  be  considered.  The  European  situation  will  be  studied  mainly  for 
purposes  of  comparison.  Prerequisite:  course  50.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  9:30, 
Associate  Professor  Marshall. 

52.  Waterways. — A  general  view  of  the  entire  subject  of  transportation 
by  water.  The  study  will  be  directed  mainly  toward  an  investigation  of  the  recent 
waterways  movement.  Prerequisite:  courses  50  and  51.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
9:30,  Associate  Professor  Marshall. 
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55.  Industrial  Combinations — Trusts. — A  discussion  of  the  growth  of  the  con- 
ditions which  have  made  large  business  coalitions  possible,  the  motives  which  have 
led  to  their  formation,  the  conditions  requisite  to  their  successful  operation,  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them,  the  drawbacks  and  dan- 
gers which  may  be  involved  in  their  further  growth,  the  chances  of  governmental 
guidance  or  limitation  of  their  formation  and  of  the  exercise  of  their  power,  the  fea- 
sible policy  and  methods  that  may  be  pursued  in  dealing  with  the  trusts.  Mj.  Summer 
Quarter,  9 :  00;   Autumn  Quarter,  1 1 :  00,  Assistant  Professor  Wright. 

56.  Corporation  Finance. — A  study  of  the  corporation  as  a  form  of  business 
organization,  primarily  with  reference  to  its  financial  management.  The  course  will 
take  up  such  topics  as:  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  the  corporation,  internal 
organization,  formation  and  promotion,  forms  of  securities,  sale  of  securities  and  the 
stock  market,  capitalization,  financial  policy,  analysis  of  reports,  reorganization,  state 
and  federal  control.     Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  1 1 :  00,  Assistant  Professor  Wright. 

57.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — This  course  covers  the  same 
general  field  as  course  5,  but  is  designed  for  students  who  have  previously  taken  courses 
1  and  2.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  8:30;  Summer  Quarter,  8:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Wright. 

58.  Economic  History  of  England. — A  general  survey  of  the  economic  features  in 
the  development  of  England,  and  an  exposition  of  the  effects  of  England's  economic 
development  upon  economic  theory  and  upon  the  industrial  growth  of  other  countries. 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  12:00,  Mr. . 

GROUP  VII.     commercial  and  agricultural 

60.  Insurance. — This  course  will  aim  to  cover  those  aspects  of  insurance  impor- 
tant to  the  practical  business  man.  The  history  and  theory  of  insurance  will  be 
examined  with  especial  emphasis  given  (1)  to  Life  Insurance:  the  various  forms  of 
organization;  theory  of  rates;  the  different  combinations  of  contracts;  loan  and  sur- 
render values;  dividends;  distribution  periods;  (2)  to  Fire  Insurance:  the  various 
forms  of  business  organization;  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  insurance  contract;  the 
different  forms  of  hazard,  and  the  computation  and  combination  of  rates  therefor;  the 
theory  of  reserves;  coinsurance;  the  problem  of  valued-policy  laws;  (3)  to  the  general 
principle  of  public  supervision  with  regard  to  the  different  forms  of  insurance,  and  the 
wider  question  of  public  ownership.     [Not  given  in  1910-n.J 

65.  Accounting. —  The  interpretation  of  accounts  viewed  with  regard  to  the 
needs  of  the  business  manager  rather  than  those  of  the  accountant:  the  formation  and 
meaning  of  the  balance  sheet;  the  profit  and  loss  statement  and  its  relation  to  the  bal- 
ance sheet;  the  capital  accounts,  surplus,  reserve,  sinking  funds;  reserve  funds,  their 
use  and  misuse;  depreciation  accounts;  other  accounts  appearing  on  credit  side;  assets; 
methods  of  valuation;  confusing  of  assets  and  expenses;  capital  expenditures  and 
operating  expenses;  capital  assets,  cash,  and  other  reserves.  Prerequisite:  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping.     Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  2:00,  Mr.  Arnett. 

66.  Special  Problems  in  Accounting. — (a)  Bank  Accounting.  (6)  Auditing: 
the  duties  of  an  auditor;  methods  of  procedure;  practice;  problems  frequently  met. 
(c)  Appraisal  and  Depreciation,  (d)  Railway  Accounting:  a  consideration  of  the 
principal  features;  determination  of  the  four  main  divisions  of  expense;  the  relation 
between  capital  expenditures  and  profit  and  loss,  (e)  The  Public  Accountant:  legal 
regulations;  duties  and  methods;  constructive  work  in  devising  a  system  of  account- 
ing to  fit  special  needs;  practice  in  comparison  of  various  systems;  the  advantages 
of  various  devices,  loose-leaf  and  card  systems;  voucher  system;  cost  keeping.  Con- 
ducted by  experts  from  Chicago  institutions.     [Not  given  in  1910-n.] 

67.  Problems  of  American  Agriculture. — This  course  deals  with  the  social 
and  economic  problems  of  American  agriculture.  The  topics  discussed  include  the 
following:  The  growth  of  population;  its  movement  to  new  lands  and  to  industrial 
centers;  the  ideals  and  characteristics  of  the  agricultural  as  compared  with  the  non- 
agricultural  population;  the  effects  of  the  tariff,  land  grants,  railroad  building,  and 
homestead  acts  upon  rural  life;    the  wages  and  real  income  of  the  farmer  compared 
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with  those  of  other  classes;  the  causes  and  results  of  price  movements  of  farm  products; 
waste  and  utilization  of  by-products;  effects  of  Canadian  and  Argentine  development; 
and  the  waste  and  conservation  of  natural  resources.  Problems  of  rural  organization, 
education,  and  ideals  receive  especial  attention.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  8:00, 
Associate  Professor  Hill. 

68.  Farm  Organization  and  Management. — This  course  is  designed  for  those 
who  wish  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  organization  and  management  of  American 
farms.  The  conditions  which  differentiate  agricultural  from  industrial  enterprises 
are  first  studied.  Ideal  plans  for  the  organization  and  management  of  different  types 
of  farms  are  then  presented.  These  plans  are  compared  with  and  tested  by  the  methods 
in  operation  on  the  farms  of  the  Agricultural  Guild,  and  other  farms.  Each  student 
is  expected  to  make  a  plan  for  the  organization  and  operation  of  a  farm  for  a  period  of 
five  years.     Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  2 :  00,  Associate  Professor  Hill. 

GROUP   VIII.      THE   SEMINARS 

70.  Seminar  on  Economic  Bibliography. — This  course  is  intended  to  give  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  bibliographical  material,  dictionaries,  reference  books, 
documents,  state  and  national  publications,  current  periodicals,  and  recent  literature 
in  economics.  It  will  be  given  under  the  supervision  of  a  single  instructor,  but  with 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  members  of  the  Department.  Different  instructors  will 
present  the  material  in  which  they  are  specialists.  It  will  be  a  laboratory  practice 
course,  required  for  two  quarters  of  all  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  It  will  meet 
i£  hours  each  week,  counting  as  a  minor  in  each  quarter.  M.  Autumn,  Winter, 
md  Spring  Quarters,  supervised  by  Assistant  Professor  Field. 

71.  Seminar  on  the  Relation  of  the  State  to  Industry. — In  this  seminar  (as 
different  from  72,  73,  and  74)  all  the  graduate  students  are  grouped  together  for  the 
common  study  of  a  single  subject.  The  pressing  importance  of  present  public  policies 
in  regard  to  the  function  of  the  state,  and  the  course  of  public  discussion,  seem  to 
oblige  students  to  revise  their  thinking  as  to  the  value  of  extreme  Laissez-faire  on 
the  one  side  and  extreme  state  interference  on  the  other.  The  subject  will  be  presented 
by  different  members  of  the  Department,  assisted  by  instructors  from  other  and  allied 
departments,  with  opportunity  for  discussion.  It  will  meet  1^  hours  every  fortnight. 
Credit  will  be  given  according  to  the  work  done.  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters, 
supervised  by  Professor  Laughlin. 

72>  73>  74*  Individual  Seminar. — Students  fully  prepared  for  research  by 
previous  training,  and  accepted  by  the  Department,  will  be  given  separate  weekly 
appointments  and  personal  supervision.  The  amount  of  credit  given  will  depend  on 
the  amount  of  work  done.  The  following  courses  (3  Mjs.)  are  offered  in  the  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters: 

72,  73,  74.     Economic  Seminar  Professor  Laughlin 

Advanced  Theory  Associate  Professor  Johnson 

Transportation  Associate  Professor  Marshall 

Labor  Problems  Assistant  Professor  Hoxie 

Economic  History  of  the 

United  States  Assistant  Professor  Wright 

Population  Assistant  Professor  Field 

ECONOMIC  PUBLICATIONS 

As  a  means  of  communication  between  investigators  and  the  public,  the 
University  issues  monthly  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  the  first  number  of 
which  appeared  in  December  of  1892.  Contributions  to  its  pages  will  be  welcomed 
from  writers  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  University,  the  aim  being  not  only  to  give 
investigators  a  place  of  record  for  their  researches,  but  also  to  further  in  every 
possible  way  the  interests  of  economic  study  throughout  the  country.     The 
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Journal  will  aim  to  lay  more  stress  than  most  other  journals  upon  articles  dealing 
with  practical  economic  questions.  The  editors  will  welcome  articles  from  writers 
of  all  shades  of  economic  opinion,  reserving  only  the  privilege  of  deciding  as  to 
merit  and  timeliness. 

Longer  investigations,  translations  of  important  books  needed  for  American 
students,  reprints  of  scarce  works,  and  collections  of  materials  will  appear  in 
bound  volumes  in  a  series  of  "Economic  Studies  of  the  University  of  Chicago," 
of  which  the  following  have  already  been  issued: 

I.  The  Science  of  Finance,  by  Gustav  Cohn.  Translated  by  Dr.  T.  B. 
Veblen,  1895,  8vo,  pp.  xi+800.     Price,  $3.50. 

II.  History  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  by  Henry  Kirke  White,  1895, 
8vo,  pp.  132.     Price,  $1.50. 

III.  The  Indian  Silver  Currency,  by  Karl  Ellstaetter.  Translated  by 
J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  1896,  8vo,  pp.  116.     Price  $1.25. 

IV.  State  Aid  to  Railways  in  Missouri,  by  John  Wilson  Million,  1897, 
8vo,  pp.  264.     Price  $1.75. 

V.  History  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union,  by  Henry  Parker  Willis,  1901, 
8vo,  pp.  ix+332.     Price  $2. 

VI.  The  History  of  the  Greenbacks  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Economic 
Consequences  of  Their  Issue,  by  Wesley  Clair  Mitchell,  1903,  8vo,  pp.  xiv+ 
500.     Price  $4  net. 

VII.  Legal  Tender:  A  Study  in  English  and  American  Monetary  History,  by 
Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  1903,  8vo,  pp.  xvii+180.     Price  $1.50  net. 

VIII.  Value  and  Distribution,  by  Herbert  J.  Davenport,  1908,  8vo,  pp.  582. 
Price  $3.50. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Political  Science,  as  treated  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  relates  to  the  organi- 
zation and  working  of  the  state.  It  covers  the  philosophy  of  the  state,  the  structure 
and  working  of  government,  international  law  and  diplomacy,  and  certain  funda- 
mental branches  of  municipal  law. 

The  courses  are  planned  with  two  purposes:  (1)  to  give  such  knowledge  and 
training  as  it  is  believed  should  be  a  part  of  liberal  education;  and  (2)  to  afford 
advanced  work  either  for  students  of  Law,  or  for  those  who  need  a  knowledge  of 
Political  Science  for  other  ends,  whether  for  teaching,  for  journalism,  or  for  the  in- 
telligence with  regard  to  public  affairs  which  should  belong  to  an  educated  citizen. 

For  advanced  work,  students  will  be  expected  to  have  had  (1)  the  introductory 
course,  or  its  equivalent;  (2)  to  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French,  German,  and 
Latin;  and  (3)  to  be  familiar  with  the  outlines  of  general  history,  and  with  the 
details  of  modern  political  history.  English  and  American  constitutional  history, 
and  the  fundamental  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Political  Economy  and 
Sociology,  are  especially  recommended. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. — This  course  is  devoted  to  an  analy- 
sis of  the  structure  and  workings  of  government  in  the  United  States,  local,  state,  and 
national.  For  the  Junior  Colleges.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  9:30  and  12:00;  Winter 
Quarter,  12:00;  Spring  Quarter,  9:30,  Associate  Professor  Merriam  and  Mr. 
Bramhall. 

3.  Comparative  Government. — An  introductory  study  of  the  principal 
political  forms  and  methods  of  other  countries.  For  senior  and  junior  college  students. 
Prequisite:  course  1,  or  its  equivalent.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  11:00,  Mr.  Bram- 
hall. 

9.  American  Government,  I:  Constitutions,  the  Electorate,  and  the  Legis- 
lature.— The  course  will  cover  the  making  and  amendment  of  constitutions; 
suffrage;  machinery  of  elections;  direct  legislation;  legislative  apportionment  and 
organization.  Mj.  For  the  Graduate  Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges.  Autumn 
Quarter,  11:00,  Mr.  Bramhall. 

10.  American  Government,  II :  Public  Administration. — A  study  of  the  organ- 
ization and  activities  of  state  and  federal  administration.  The  historical  development 
of  the  administration,  and  the  fundamental  legal  and  political  principles  governing  it 
are  considered.  Mj.  For  the  Graduate  Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges.  Mr. 
Bramhall.     [Not  given  in  1910-n.] 

II.  Comparative  Politics,  I:  Comparative  National  Government. — A  com- 
parative study  of  the  constitutions  and  constitutional  law  of  leading  nations,  as  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  For  the  Graduate 
Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges.  Prerequisite:  course  1,  or  its  equivalent.  Pro- 
fessor Judson.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

12.  Comparative  Politics,  II:  Federal  Government. — The  principal  federa- 
tions of  recent  times  are  studied — the  United  States,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Canada, 
Australia,  the  Confederate  States.  For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open  to  Seniors  with 
two  majors'  credit  in  Political  Science.     Professor  Judson.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 
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14.  Comparative  Politics,  III:  Municipal  Government. — A  comparative  study 
of  the  modern  municipality,  American  and  European,  in  its  political  aspects.  Munici- 
pal home  rule;  popular  participation  in  city  government;  the  municipal  legislature; 
the  executive;  administration  of  public  health  and  safety,  charities  and  corrections, 
schools,  public  works,  and  finances.  For  the  Senior  Colleges.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter, 
9 :  00;   Autumn  Quarter,  8 :  30,  Associate  Professor  Merriam. 

15.  Comparative  Politics,  IV:  Local  Government. — A  comparative  study  of 
the  various  types  of  local  government  (other  than  urban)  in  the  United  States.  The 
topics  discussed  are  the  historical  development  of  these  forms  of  government:  their 
methods  of  organization;  their  practical  activities;  the  system  of  central  control.  [Not 
given  in  1910-11.] 

16.  Comparative  Politics,  V:  The  Government  of  Colonies. — A  study  of  the 
political  development  of  the  European  colonial  system  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
European  control  in  the  Far  East,  in  Africa,  and  in  Oceania.  For  the  Graduate 
Schools;  open  to  Seniors  with  two  majors'  credit  in  Political  Science.  Mr.  Bramhall. 
[Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

17.  The  Government  of  Great  Britain. — A  somewhat  detailed  study,  historical 
and  descriptive,  of  the  British  system.  For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open  to  Seniors 
with  two  majors'  credit  in  Political  Science.  Professor  Judson.  [Not  given  in 
1910-11.] 

19.  The  Government  of  Chicago  and  Illinois. — A  detailed  study  of  the  struc- 
ture and  workings  of  the  government  of  Chicago,  Cook  County,  and  the  state  of 
Illinois.  For  the  Senior  Colleges.  Associate  Professor  Merriam.  [Not  given 
in  1910-11.] 

21.  Municipal  Problems. — A  detailed  study  of  special  problems  in  municipal 
organization  and  administration.  In  191 1,  municipal  home  rule,  public  utilities,  and 
finance  will  be  considered.  For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open  to  Seniors  with  27 
majors'  credit.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  9:30,  Associate  Professor  Merriam. 

22.  Political  Parties. — A  study  of  the  organization  and  methods  of  action  of 
modern  political  parties  in  the  United  States.  Growth  of  the  party  system;  primary 
and  convention  systems;  permanent  party  organization;  elements  of  cohesion  in 
parties;  reform  movements  and  measures;  theory  of  the  party  system.  For  the 
Graduate  Schools;  open  to  Seniors.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  8:30,  Associate  Profes- 
sor Merriam. 

25.  History  of  Political  Theory. — This  course  traces  the  development  of 
political  theories  down  to  the  present  time.  The  Classical  period;  the  Mediaeval 
period;  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation;  the  Revolutionary  era;  the  period  of 
reaction;  the  Austinian  school;  recent  tendencies.  For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open 
to  Seniors.     Associate  Professor  Merriam.     [Not  given  in  1910-n.] 

26.  Principles  of  Political  Science. — This  course  presents  a  systematic  study 
of  the  principles  of  political  science.  Scope  and  method  of  political  theory;  the  nature 
of  the  state;  the  origin  and  basis  of  the  state;  sovereignty;  the  forms  of  the  state; 
functions  of  the  state.  For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open  to  Seniors.  Associate 
Professor  Merriam.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

27.  American  Political  Theories. — This  course  covers  the  development  of 
American  political  ideas.  The  Colonial  period;  the  Revolution;  Jeffersonian  Democ- 
racy; Jacksonian  Democracy;  the  Slavery  controversy;  the  nature  of  the  Union;  re- 
cent tendencies.  For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open  to  the  Senior  Colleges.  Mj. 
Summer  Quarter,  8:00,  Associate  Professor  Merriam. 

31.  Constitutional  Law,  I. — Separation  of  powers  and  independence  of  the 
judiciary;  limitations  of  legislative  power:  equality,  liberty,  property;  police  power; 
eminent  domain.  For  the  Graduate  Schools  and  Seniors  with  27  majors  of  credit. 
Thayer,  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law,  Vol.  I.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  Professor 
Hall. 

32.  Constitutional  Law,  II. — Federal  jurisdiction  and  express  powers;  implied 
powers;  citizenship;  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens;  suffrage,  effect  of  later 
amendments;  taxation;  ex  post  facto  and  retroactive  laws;   laws  impairing  obligations 
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of  contracts;  regulation  of  commerce;  money;  war.  Thayer,  Cases  on  Constitutional 
Law,  Vols.  I  (part)  and  II.  [Course  31  is  not  a  prerequisite.]  Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
Professor  Hall. 

33.  Municipal  Corporations. — General  nature;  corporate  capacity;  self- 
government;  creation,  annexation,  division,  dissolution,  succession;  mode  of  action, 
ratification  and  curative  acts,  estoppel  by  recitals;  municipal  police  power;  local 
improvements  and  services,  including  special  assessments;  municipal  property,  espe- 
cially public  streets;  municipal  contracts;  expenditures  and  donations;  indebtedness; 
liability.  For  the  Graduate  Schools.  Smith,  Cases  on  Municipal  Corporations,  and 
selected  cases.     Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  2:00,  Professor  Freund. 

34.  Administrative  Law  and  Officers. — (1)  Administrative  action;  exercise  of 
official  powers;  discretion;  orders;  enforcement;  evidence.  (2)  Judicial  control; 
actions  against  officers,  municipal  corporations,  and  the  state;  extraordinary  legal 
remedies;  scope  of  judicial  control.  For  the  Graduate  Schools.  Professor  Freund. 
[Not  given  in  1910-n.] 

36.  Elements  of  Law. — Outline  of  legal  relations;  history  and  theory  of 
sources  of  law;  the  system  of  the  common  law.  For  Senior  and  graduate  students. 
M j.     Autumn  Quarter,  3 :  00,  Professor  Freund. 

37.  Torts. — Trespass  to  person,  and  to  property;  excuses  for  trespass;  con- 
version; legal  cause;  negligence;  contributory  and  imputed  negligence;  plaintiff's 
illegal  conduct  as  a  defense;  duties  of  landowners;  hazardous  occupations;  liability 
for  animals;  deceit;  defamation:  slander,  libel,  privilege,  malice;  malicious  prosecu- 
tion; interference  with  social  and  business  relations:  inducing  breaches  of  duty,  fair 
and  unfair  competition,  strikes,  boycotts,  business  combinations.  Open  to  Seniors  with 
27  majors'  credit.  An  extra  fee  of  $5  per  major  is  charged  for  this  course.  Ames  and 
Smith,  Cases  on  Torts,  Vols.  I  and  II,  with  supplement.  Autumn  Quarter;  Winter 
Quarter,   First  Term  and  Second  Term  (2  hrs.).     Professor  Hall  (Law  School). 

38.  Contracts. — Mutual  assent  and  its  communication;  offers  and  their  expira- 
tion or  revocation;  consideration;  requisites  of  contracts  under  seal;  rights  of  bene- 
ficiaries and  assignees;  joint  and  several  contracts.  Open  to  Seniors  with  27  majors' 
credit.  An  extra  fee  of  $5  is  charged  for  this  course.1  Williston,  Cases  on  Contracts, 
Vol.  I.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  Professor  Whittier  (Law  School). 

41.  The  Elements  of  International  Law. — For  the  Graduate  Schools  and  the 
Senior  Colleges;  not  open  to  Juniors.  Prerequisite:  course  1,  or  its  equivalent.  Mj. 
Winter  Quarter,  9:30,  Professor  J udson. 

43.  Recent  Diplomatic  History  of  Europe. — The  principal  European  treaties  of 
the  last  century  are  examined,  with  an  especial  view  to  ascertaining  the  main  principles 
of  existing  international  agreements.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  treaties  involving 
colonial  relations.  For  the  Graduate  Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges.  Professor 
Judson.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

44.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States. — The  treaty  relations  of  the 
United  States  are  studied  in  detail,  including  an  analysis  of  documents  and  an  exami- 
nation of  methods.  For  the  Graduate  Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges.  Mj.  Spring 
Quarter,  11:00,  Mr.  Bramhall. 

THE  SEMINARS 

51,  52,  53.  Seminar  in  Political  Science. — These  courses  are  intended  for 
advanced  students  whose  principal  work  is  Political  Science,  and  who  are  prosecu- 
ting research  in  special  topics.  For  the  Graduate  Schools.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring  Quarters,  Tu.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Judson,  Professor  Freund,  and 
Associate  Professor  Merriam. 

1  Examinations  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  whole  course  in  the  Winter  Quarter. 
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HISTORY 

The  undergraduate  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  History  have  been 
so  arranged  as  to  meet  the  needs,  not  only  of  those  intending  to  do  advanced  work 
in  the  Department  of  History,  but  also  of  the  general  college  student  and  of  those 
intending  to  specialize  in  other  departments  of  the  University. 

Two  outline  courses  in  general  history  are  provided  for  students  of  the  Junior 
Colleges,  one  an  outline  of  the  Mediaeval  period  of  European  History,  and  the 
other  an  outline  of  the  Modern  period.  A  third  course,  an  outline  of  the  History 
of  the  United  States  since  1765,  with  courses  1  and  2,  will  provide  one  year  of  con- 
tinuous work  for  the  general  student.  These  courses,  so  far  as  possible,  should 
be  taken  in  the  Junior  Colleges  and  in  order. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Senior  Colleges  are  divided  into  five  groups  and  are 
arranged  as  follows: 

Group  A.     Greek  and  Roman  History,  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines. 

Group  B.  The  Development  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  from  the  decline  of  the 
ancient  classical  civilization  to  the  end  of  the  Renaissance. 

Group  C.  The  History  of  Modern  Europe,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Group  D.     The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  England. 

Group  E.     The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Graduate  School,  full  liberty  is  allowed  in  the  choice  of  subjects. 
Special  courses  are  offered  upon  topics  connected  with  Mediaeval,  Modern 
European,  English,  and  American  History.  In  general,  these  subjects  will  be 
varied  from  year  to  year  in  regularly  recurring  series. 

For  advanced  students,  special  seminar  courses  are  conducted  each  quarter 
for  the  double  purpose  of  introducing  the  student  to  the  methods  of  historical 
research  and  also  for  the  investigation  of  unsettled  or  disputed  questions. 

The  Historical  Club,  a  voluntary  organization  of  instructors  and  students, 
meets  fortnightly  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  and  the  review  of  books 
and  journals. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  obtaining  advanced  degrees,  the 
following  special  requirements  are  announced.  For  convenience,  five  subdivisions 
of  the  field  of  history  are  recognized  in  the  work  of  the  Department:  (a)  Ancient 
History,  including  Oriental  and  Classical  History;  (b)  Mediaeval  History;  (c) 
Modern  European  History,  including  contemporary  English  History;  (d)  English 
and  American  History;  (e)  American  History  and  Modern  European  History. 

1.  The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  History  will  be  expected  to  pass 
an  examination  not  only  upon  the  courses  which  he  may  have  taken  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School,  but  also  upon  the  general  field  of  History.     But  the  main  stress  of  the 
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examination  will  fall  upon  that  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  within  which  the  topic 
of  the  thesis  submitted  lies. 

2.  In  selecting  a  secondary  subject  for  examination,  the  utmost  liberty  in  the 
choice  of  a  department  is  allowed.  In  each  case  the  department  concerned  will 
determine  the  amount  to  be  submitted. 

3.  In  cases  where  History  is  chosen  as  a  secondary  subject,  the  candidate 
may  submit  for  examination  any  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  mentioned  above 
(A-E). 

4.  In  all  cases,  it  is  desirable  that  candidates  for  the  doctorate  should  have 
had  the  following  courses  or  their  equivalents:  courses  1  and  2  in  Political  Econ- 
omy, courses  n  and  25  in  Political  Science,  and  course  72  in  Sociology. 

5.  For  the  Master's  degree  at  least  one  year's  work  in  the  Graduate  School 
shall  be  submitted  for  examination.  When  possible,  the  master's  work  should  be 
largely  confined  to  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  mentioned  above  (A-E). 

6.  The  candidate,  in  all  cases  where  History  is  presented,  either  as  a  principal 
subject  or  a  secondary  subject,  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
general  requirements  in  French  and  German,  be  expected  to  have  such  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  or  languages  in  which  the  chief  sources  of  the  main  period 
submitted  are  found,  as  shall  enable  him  to  use  such  sources  independently. 

7.  In  all  cases  candidates  are  advised  to  call  upon  their  respective  examiners 
a  month  before  the  proposed  examination,  and  definitely  inform  each  of  the  work 
done,  and  of  the  topics  which  it  is  proposed  to  submit  for  examination. 

8.  Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  should  select  a  subject  early  in  their 
course  and  hand  in  a  typewritten  copy  at  least  two  months  before  their  examina- 
tions.    Attention  is  called  to  the  University  regulations  in  this  matter. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Mediaeval  Period. — Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer  Quarters, 
Drs.  Walker,  Jernegan,  and  Harvey. 

2.  Modern  Period. — Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer  Quarters, 
Assistant  Professor  Sperry,  Drs.  Jernegan  and  Harvey. 

3.  United  States. — Winter  and  Spring  Quarters,  Professor  McLaughlin 
and  Dr.  Jernegan. 

II.  SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

GROUP   A.      ANCIENT   ORIENTAL   AND   CLASSICAL   HISTORY 

5.  The  History  of  Greece  to  the  Death  of  Alexander. — An  outline  study  of  the 
development  of  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  Greek  people.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
9:30,  Assistant  Professor  Bonner. 

6.  The  History  of  Rome  to  the  Death  of  Constantine. — Of  a  character  similar 
to  that  of  course  5.     Mj.     Spring  and  Summer  Quarters,  11:00,  Dr.  Walker. 

GROUP    B.      THE   HISTORY    OF    EUROPE    IN   THE   MIDDLE    AGES 

7.  The  Dark  Ages,  180  a.d.  to  814  a.d.— The  imperial  monarchy;  the 
reforms  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine;    the  rise  of  the  Christian  church  and  the 
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papacy;    the  barbaric  migrations  to  the  formation  of  the  Romano-Frankish  empire. 
Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  12:00,  Associate  Professor  Thompson. 

8.  The  Feudal  Age,  814  to  1250. — The  break-up  of  the  Frankish  empire  and 
the  formation  of  feudal  Europe;  the  conflict  between  the  church  and  the  secular 
power;  mediaeval  institutions  and  society;  the  crusades;  the  development  of  com- 
merce; the  rise  of  the  universities.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  12:00,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Thompson. 

9.  The  End  of  the  Middle  Ages,  1250  to  1500. — The  rise  of  national  monarchy; 
the  Renaissance;  pre-Reformation  movement;  the  influences  of  exploration,  discovery, 
and  invention.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  12:00  Associate  Professor  Thompson; 
Summer  Quarter,  Professor  Dow. 

GROUP    C.       THE    HISTORY    OF   EUROPE    IN   THE   MODERN    PERIOD 

10.  The  Period  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Wars  of  Religion,  150 0-1648. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Schevill. 

11.  Europe  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. — Mj.  Winter 
Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Schevill;  Summer  Quarter,  Dr.  Harvey. 

12.  The  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  Era. — Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
1 1  00,  Associate  Professor  Thompson. 

13.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Spring  Quarter,  Professor  Schevill; 
Summer  Quarter,  8:00,  Professor  Abbott. 

GROUP    D.       THE    HISTORY    OF   ENGLAND 

14.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  England  to  the  Reign  of 
Edward  I. — Recommended  for  students  in  the  prelegal  year  preparatory  to 
entering  the  Law  School.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Professor  Terry. 

15.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  England  from  the  Reign  of 
Edward  I  to  the  Revolution  of  1688. — Recommended  for  students  in  the  prelegal 
year  preparatory  to  entering  the  Law  School.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  11:00,  Profes- 
sor Terry.  . 

16.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  England  from  the  Revolution 
of  1688. — Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  11:00,  Professor  Terry. 

1 6 A.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Centuries. — M.     Summer  Quarter,   10:30,  Professor  Terry. 

For  courses  14,  15,  16,  and  16A,  9  majors  of  credit  are  required. 

GROUP   E.      THE    HISTORY   OF   THE   UNITED    STATES 

18.  History  of  the  United  States  to  the  Election  of  Thomas  Jefferson. — Recom- 
mended for  students  in  the  prelegal  year  preparatory  to  entering  the  Law  School.  Mj. 
Autumn  Quarter,  8:30,  Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

19.  History  of  the  United  States  from  1801  to  1850. — Recommended  for 
students  in  the  prelegal  year  preparatory  to  entering  the  Law  School.  Mj.  Winter 
Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  McLaughlin;  Summer  Quarter,  Associate  Professor 
Shepardson. 

20.  History  of  the  United  States  since  1850. — Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  8:30, 
Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

III.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

25.  History  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  the  Early  Orient. — Mj.  Winter  and 
Summer  Quarters,  2:00,  Professor  Breasted. 

27.  Historiography  and  Historical  Bibliography. — Lectures  supplemented  by 
an  examination  of  the  most  important  collections  of  sources  and  of  the  bibliographical 
tools  most  needed  in  historical  investigation.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  Associate 
Professor  Thompson.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 
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28.  Historical  Criticism. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  historical  investigation, 
with  some  reference  to  the  auxiliary  sciences  and  their  uses.  Lectures  will  be  supple- 
mented by  practical  exercises  with  documents  to  exemplify  the  problems  of  criticism. 
Mj.     Winter  Quarter.     Associate  Professor  Thompson.     [Not  given  in  1910-n.] 

30.  Introduction   to   the    Study   of   Mediaeval   and   Modern    History. — The 

interpretation  of  history,  the  law  of  progress;  the  essential  elements  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion; the  factors  of  progress;  the  city;  the  imperial  idea;  the  Roman  law;  the  church; 
feudalism;  the  nation;  representative  government;  democracy.  A  graduate  course; 
open  to  advanced  undergraduates.    Mj.    Professor  Terry.    [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

31,  32.  The  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe  during  the  First  Five  Centuries 
of  the  Christian  Era. — Part  I  (31).  The  Roman  Empire. — General  view  of  the 
empire  at  the  death  of  Augustus;  the  political  constitution;  economic  and  social 
organization;  the  causes  and  progress  of  decline;  political  history  from  the  death  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  to  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  Mj.  Professor  Terry. 
[Not  given  in  1910-n.] 

Part  II  (32).  The  Expansion  of  the  Germans  over  Western  Europe. — Life  and 
institutions  of  the  early  Germans;  emigration  and  final  settlement  in  Central  and 
Western  Europe;  political  history  of  the  empire  in  the  fifth  century;  the  founding  of 
the  several  barbaric  kingdoms;  new  aspects  of  civilization  at  the  opening  of  the  sixth 
century.     Mj.     Professor  Terry.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

33.  The  History  of  Civilization  in  Britain  from  the  Fifth  to  the  Eleventh 

Century. — Roman  Britain  in  the  early  fifth  century;  the  Teutonic  occupation;  the 
Anglo-Saxons;  rivalry  of  early  kings;  rise  of  Wessex  and  the  establishment  of  the  old 
English  monarchy;  decline  of  the  monarchy;  development  of  institutions;  achieve- 
ments of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  12:00,  Professor  Terry.  [Not 
given  in  1910-11.] 

34~35-  The  Barbarian  Invasions. — An  examination  of  the  history  and 
nature  of  the  Germanic  invasions  of  the  Roman  Empire;  the  police  of  the  Rhine- 
Danube  frontier;  the  Germanization  of  the  army;  the  character  of  the  Barbarian 
settlement.  Lectures,  together  with  the  reading  of  extracts  from  the  sources,  as 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Salvian,  Orosius,  the  Theodosian  Code,  etc.  A  reading 
knowledge  of  Latin,  and  either  French  or  German.  2  Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter 
Quarters,  Associate  Professor  Thompson. 

36,  37,  38.  The  Early  Middle  Ages. — 3  Mjs.  Associate  Professor  Thompson. 

Courses  36-38  are  advanced  courses  involving  constant  reference  to  the  sources 
and  critical  analysis  of  leading  historians.     [Not  given  in  1910-n.} 

41,  42,  43.  Feudal  Europe. — A  survey  of  feudal  institutions;  the  structure  of 
society;  the  rise  of  town  life;  the  work  of  the  mediaeval  church;  the  development  of 
national  monarchy,  especially  in  France;  economic  and  intellectual  conditions  in 
Western  Europe  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  The  course  will  be  based  largely  on  the 
reading  of  selected  sources  in  whole  or  in  part,  supplemented  by  lectures,  discussions, 
and  by  special  research  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Luchaire's  Manuel  des  Institutions 
Francaises  is  recommended  as  a  guide.  3  Mjs.'  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quar- 
ters, Associate  Professor  Thompson.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

51.  Origin  and  History  of  the  Cities  of  Tuscany. — The  feudal  settlement  of 
Tuscany;  quarrel  for  possession  between  pope  and  emperor;  the  centers  of  trade  and 
the  communal  spirit;  the  early  constitutions  and  commercial  rivalries;  the  primacy 
of  Florence.  The  class  will  spend  part  of  the  time  in  examining  diplomas,  bulls,  con- 
stitutions, etc.;  a  reading  knowledge  of  Latin  required.  Lectures,  interpretation  of 
documents,  and  reports  by  students.  Professor  Schevill.  [Not  given  in 
1910-11.] 

52.  The  Intellectual  History  of  Italy  in  the  Renaissance. — The  instructor  will 
examine  the  thought  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  analyze  the  forces  which  disrupted  it. 
A  study  will  be  made  of  the  work  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  the  humanists,  together  with 
the  effect  of  the  new  thought  upon  state,  church,  society,  commerce,  science,  and  the 
universities.  Lectures  supplemented  by  reports  prepared  by  the  students.  Pro- 
fessor Schevill.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 
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53A.  Mediaeval  Civilization. — Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  Professor  Dow. 

53,  54.  A  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe  from  the  Early  Middle  Ages  to 
Recent  Times. — The  development  of  political  principles;  the  rise  of  the  univer- 
sities; the  growth  of  educational  systems;  the  history  of  art  and  literature.  Lectures, 
reports,  and  study  of  documents  by  the  class.  2  Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters, 
4 :  00,  Professor  Schevill. 

61.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History. — Sources  and  literature  of 
English  history;  importance  of  English  institutions;  principles  of  progress;  develop- 
ment of  constitutional  monarchy;  the  awakening  of  the  nation;  the  struggle  for 
religious  and  political  liberty;  the  expansion  of  the  empire;  the  growth  of  the  democ- 
racy. Open  to  undergraduates  who  have  completed  an  elementary  course  in  English 
history.     Mj.     Professor  Terry.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

62.  The  Founding  of  the  English  State. — The  development  of  early  English 
institutions  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  twelfth  century.  A  graduate  course  but  open 
to  other  students  of  suitable  maturity  who  have  had  course  14  or  an  equivalent  in 
English  history.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  12:00,  Professor  Terry. 

63.  The  Establishment  of  the  English  Constitutional  Monarchy. — The 
development  of  the  parliamentary  and  judicial  systems  of  England  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  II  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  A  graduate  course  but  open  to  other  students 
who  have  had  courses  14  and  15  or  an  equivalent  in  English  history.  Mj.  Winter 
Quarter,  1 2 :  00,  Professor  Terry. 

64.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitutional  Monarchy. — The  history 
of  English  political  institutions  from  the  era  of  the  Tudor  reaction  to  the  Reform  bills 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  graduate  course  but  open  to  other  students  who  have 
had  courses  15  and  16  or  an  equivalent  in  English  history.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
1 2 :  oo,  Professor  Terry. 

64 A.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitutional  Monarchy. — For  gradu- 
ate students  and  others  that  have  had  courses  15  and  16  or  an  equivalent.  M.  First 
Term,  .Summer  Quarter,  11:30,  Professor  Terry. 

65.  Problems  of  the  Restoration  Period. — Summer  Quarter,  Second  Term, 
11:30,  Professor  Abbott. 

71.  The  Rise  of  Prussia. — The  growth  of  Brandenburg  and  its  reigning  house; 
its  service  in  raising  a  bulwark  against  the  Slavs;  its  relation  to  the  Reformation  and 
to  German  culture;  its  gradual  detachment  from  the  Empire;  its  reorganization  under 
the  Great  Elector.  Especial  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  period  from  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  to  the  accession  of  Frederick  the  Great  (1648-1740).  Professor 
Schevill.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

72.  The  Rise  of  Prussia. — (Continued.)  The  defeat  of  Austria  by  Frederick; 
his  administration,  diplomacy,  economic  system,  and  personality;  the  decline  of 
Prussia  under  Frederick's  successors,  the  overthrow  in  1806,  the  rejuvenation 
inaugurated  by  Stein.  These  two  courses  will  be  conducted  by  lectures  and  by  read- 
ing and  interpretation  of  original  documents.  Professor  Schevill.  [Not  given  in 
1910-11.] 

75.  The  French  Revolution. — The  study  of  the  ancien  regime  is  followed  by 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  the  meeting  of  the  States  General,  the  triumph 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  making  of  a  constitution.  Lectures  and  reports.  Mj. 
Professor  Schevill.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

76.  The  French  Revolution. — (Continued.)  The  rise  of  republicanism  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  the  revolutionary  wars,  the  triumph  of  the  radicals  and 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  reaction  of  Thermidor  and  the  establishment  of  the  Directory 
(1795).  Based  on  a  study  of  documents  by  the  class.  Mj.  Professor  Schevill. 
[Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

81.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  American  Colonies. — Mj. 
Autumn  Quarter,  3:00,  Professor  McLaughlin;  Summer  Quarter,  Professor 
Hodder. 

81B.  The  Social  History  of  the  American  Colonies. — Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
3:00,  Dr.  Jernegan. 
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82.  The   Constitutional*" History   of    the    United    States,    1 760-1 789. — Mj. 

Autumn  Quarter,  3:00,  Professor  McLaughlin.     [Not  given  in  1910-n.] 

83.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  1789-1860. — Mj. 
Winter  Quarter,  3:00,  Professor  McLaughlin.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

The  purpose  of  these  two  courses  (82  and  83)  is  not  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
facts  in  our  constitutional  history,  but  to  trace  the  growth  of  fundamental  principles 
and  to  study  the  workings  of  important  institutions. 

83  A.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  184 0-1860. 
— Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  Professor  Hodder. 

84.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1860-1869. — Mj.  Autumn  Quarter, 
9:30,  Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

85.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1 869-1 877. — Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
9:30,  Associate  Professor  Shepardson.     [Not  given  in  191 1.] 

86.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1877-1901. — In  these  three  courses 
(84,  85,  and  86)  a  study  is  made  of  the  leading  political  and  social  events  and  conditions 
in  the  period  since  the  Civil  War.  Special  investigations  are  made  by  the  students  in 
the  sources  as  well  as  in  the  best  secondary  authorities.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  9:30, 
Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

90.  United  States  History:  The  Old  West. — Exploration  and  settlement; 
origin  of  the  public  domain;  the  northwest  and  southwest  territories;  creation  of  new 
states;  relation  of  these  states  to  union.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  2:00,  Professob 
Dodd.     [Not  given  in  19 10.] 

91.  United  States  History:  Westward  Extension. — In  this  course  the  latei 
phases  of  the  Westward  Movement  in  America  will  be  studied.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
2:00,  Professor  Dodd.     [Not  given  in  19 11.] 

96.  United  States  History:  The  History  of  the  South. — A  brief  course  on  the 
essential  features  of  southern  history.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1:30,  Professob 
Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1910.] 

97.  United  States  History:  The  Old  South. — Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  1910, 
2 :  00,  Professor  Dodd. 

97A.  United  States  History:  The  Lower  South. — Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
191 1,  2:00,  Professor  Dodd. 

97B.  United  States  History:  The  South  and  the  Civil  War. — Mj.  Summer 
Quarter,  1910;  Spring  Quarter,  19 11,  2:00,  Professor  Dodd. 

97C.  United  States  History:  Civilization  of  the  Antebellum  South. — Mj. 
Summer  Quarter,  191 1,  1:30,  Professor  Dodd. 

These  four  courses  (97,  97A,  97B,  97C)  constitute  a  year's  work  on  the  industrial, 
social,  religious,  and  political  history  of  the  southern  states  from  pre-Revolutionary 
times  to  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 

100.  Teachers'  Course  in  American  History,  1760  to  i860. — Bibliography; 
investigation  of  special  topics.  Open  to  teachers  of  secondary  schools  who  are  especially 
interested  in  American  history.  Undergraduate  students  must  have  had  the  courses 
of  group  E.     Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  9 :  00,  Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

the  seminars 

101,  102,  103.  Early  English  Institutions. — Investigation  of  special  topics 
connected  with  early  English  social  and  political  institutions.  3  Mjs.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.     Professor  Terry.     [Not  given  in  1910-n.] 

104,  105,  106.  The  Laws  and  Legislation  of  the  Norman  Angevin  Kings  of 
England. — Investigation  of  special  topics  connected  with  the  institutional  develop- 
ment of  England  from  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century.  3  Mjs.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  Fri.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Terry.  [Not  given  in 
1910-11.] 

107,  108,  109.  Magna  Carta. — Investigations  of  constitutional  questions 
involved  in  the  Great  Charter  of  John.  3  Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters, 
Fri..  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Terry. 
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112A,  Break-up  of  the  Great  Churches,  1840-1860. — Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
Wed.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Dodd. 

112B.  The  South  and  the  Mexican  War. — Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  Wed., 
4:00-6:00,  Professor  Dodd. 

112C.  The  South  and  the  Compromise  of   1850.— Mj.     Summer  Quarter, 

1910,  Mon.,  3:00-5:00,  Professor  Dodd. 

113,  Church  and  State  in  the  Old  South. — Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  1910, 
Wed.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Dodd. 

1 13 A.  The  South  and  International  Improvements. — Mj.     Winter  Quarter, 

19 1 1,  Professor  Dodd. 

113B.  The  South  and  the  Compromise  of  1820-1821. — Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
1911,  Professor  Dodd. 

113C.  The  South  and  the  Tariff. — Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1911,  Professor 
Dodd. 

115,  116.  The  Preliminaries  of  the  American  Revolution. — A  study  of  the 
constitutional  principles  at  issue  in  the  controversy  between  England  and  America, 
of  their  historical  background  in  English  history,  and  of  the  main  theories  of  American 
government  as  disclosed  by  political  controversy.  2  Mjs.  Autumn  and  Wintei 
Quarters,  Mon.,  3:00-5:00,  Professor  McLaughlin.     [Not  given  in  1910-n.] 

117.  The  Constitutional  Questions  of  Jackson's  Administration. — Mj.  Spring 
Quarter,  Mon.,  3:00-5:00,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

119.  The  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787. — Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  Mon., 
3 :  00-5 :  00,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

120.  The  Theory  and  Principle  of  Federal  Organization  in  America. — Mj. 
Winter  Quarter,  191 1,  Mon.,  3:00-5:00,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

There  are  various  courses  in  other  departments  not  forming  the  Historical  Group  which  are  either 
directly  or  indirectly  of  a  historical  nature:  Ancient  Oriental  History:  (VIII)  80-82,  100,  106,  115-17, 
176;  Egyptian  History:  (¥111)226,228,232;  New  Testament  Times:  (IX)  n,  13,  55;  Greek  History: 
(XI)  17,  19,  39;  Roman  History:  (XII)  12,  51,  54,  55,  72;  Mohammedan  History:  (VIII)  193-95,  200- 
204;  Geography:  (VIII)  98;  (XXXIA)  5,  7,  10,  12,  13,  14,  16,  17;  Archaeology  and  Epigraphy:  (VIII) 
104,  150,  152,  154,  156,  158,  160,  162,  164,  175,  178  (Semitic  and  Assyrian);  210,  212,  218,  220,  230,  234 
(Egyptian);  (IX)  47  (Greek);  (XII)  57  (Latin);  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States:  (Law  School) 
courses  31,  32;  Church  History,  offered  in  the  Divinity  School. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  courses  not  here  enumerated  that  are  offered  in  the 
Department  of  Church  History  which  graduate  students  can  frequently  take  advisedly 
and  with  full  credit  in  the  Graduate  Schools.  The  courses  in  Church  History  offered 
next  year  that  would  be  suitable  for  graduate  students  are: 

4.  Early  Church  Hisotry:  From  the  End  of  the  Apostolic  Era  to  the  Dissolution 
of  the  Empire  in  the  West.     Dr.  Walker. 

23.  The  Religious  History  of  Western  Europe  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
Assistant  Professor  Sperry. 

34.  English  Church  History  from  the  Age  of  Wyclif  to  the  Age  of  Elizabeth. 
Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 

35.  English  Church  History  from  Elizabeth's  Reign  to  1688.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Moncrief. 
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SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

The  division  of  labor  assigned  to  this  department  is  a  study  on  the  one  hand 
of  the  general  process  of  human  association,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  the  principles 
of  conduct  indicated  by  ascertained  knowledge  of  social  relations  considered  as  a 
whole. 

This  double  task  implies,  first,  that  the  Department  depends  largely  upon 
use  of  the  methods  and  results  of  the  other  departments  of  social  science,  including 
Psychology;  second,  that  Sociology  is  held  responsible  for  some  distinct  contri- 
bution to  the  final  interpretation  of  all  the  different  analyses  of  human  experience. 

The  union  of  the  subjects  of  Anthropology  and  Ethnology  with  Sociology  is 
merely  provisional.  The  courses  offered  are  intended  to  enable  students  to  gain 
a  general  idea  of  the  earlier  stages  of  human  progress,  to  take  a  survey  of  che 
races  of  mankind,  to  study  the  beginnings  made  by  primitive  man  in  times  before 
history,  and  to  acquire  necessary  methods  of  research  in  these  subjects. 

The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  fall  into  the 
following  groups:  A.  General  Sociology;  B.  Anthropology  and  Ethnology;  C. 
Social  Psychology;  D.  Social  Technology.  Candidates  for  the  higher  degrees, 
if  otherwise  qualified,  may  choose  either  of  these  groups  as  principal  or  secondary 
subject.  The  minimum  amount  of  work  accepted  for  the  Master's  degree  is  six 
majors,  or  for  the  secondary  subject  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  nine  majors. 
If  either  of  the  above  groups  be  chosen  as  the  principal  subject  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.,  a  minimum  of  eighteen  majors,  approved  by  the  Department,  will  be 
required.  Before  registering  for  graduate  work  students  should  learn  from  the 
instructors  which  courses  are  required  for  a  higher  degree  in  the  groups  elected. 

The  instructors  in  this  Department  edit  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
which  is  published  bimonthly  on  the  first  o.  January,  March,  May,  July,  Septem- 
ber, and  November.  The  subscription  price,  postage  prepaid,  for  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Mexico  is  $2  per  year;  for  foreign  countries,  $2.50;  single 
numbers,  35  cents.     The  annual  volume  is  now  current. 

The  members  of  the  Sociology  Club  are  the  instructors  and  graduate  students 
in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  By  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  club,  other  persons,  whether  connected  with  the  University 
or  not,  may  be  admitted  to  membership.     Meetings  are  held  every  fortnight. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1.  General  Anthropology. — Outlines  of  the  science.  Tylor,  Anthropology. 
The  class  work  will  be  based  on  the  textbook  named.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  12:00, 
Associate  Professor  Starr. 

1  A.  Anthropology.-  -Introductory  course;  intended  for  those  who  propose  to 
take  advanced  work  in  Anthropology,  Sociology,  or  related  subjects.  The  divisions  of 
the  science;  the  aims,  methods,  and  problems  of  each  division.  Open  to  Junior  College 
students.     Assistant  Professor  Dorsey.    [Not  given  in  1910--11.] 
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2.  Ethnology. — Study  of  General  Ethnology.  Brinton,  Races  and  Peoples, 
will  first  be  studied.  The  subject  will  then  be  developed  by  class  lectures,  discussions, 
and  preparation  by  students  of  essays  upon  special  and  assigned  topics.  The  objects 
sought  in  this  course  are:  (1)  to  present  the  great  problems  of  Ethnology;  (2)  to  con- 
sider systems  of  classification  of  human  races  and  the  basis  for  such  classification;  (3) 
to  follow  the  history  of  the  science.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  12:00,  Associate 
Professor  Starr. 

2A.  Physical  Anthropology. — Introductory  course,  intended  primarily  for 
students  who  propose  to  take  advanced  work  in  Physical  Anthropology  or  who  are 
preparing  for  the  medical  profession.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  define  man's  rela- 
tion to  the  animal  kingdom  and  to  classify  mankind  according  to  races  and  types.  This 
course  alternates  with  3 A  and  is  given  in  even  years.  Prerequisite:  course  1  A.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Dorsey.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

3.  Prehistoric  Archaeology. — European.  Outline  of  the  science  so  far  as  it 
deals  with  the  Old  World.  Textbook  work,  based  upon  de  Mortillet,  Le  Prehistorigue, 
will  be  supplemented  by  lectures,  collateral  reading,  and  practical  work  in  laboratory 
and  museum.  Preliminary  to  this  work,  study  will  be  made  of  quaternary  geology 
and  of  the  geological  evidence  of  man's  antiquity.  Associate  Professor  Starr. 
[Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

3A.  Physical  Anthropology. — This  course  considers  the  problems  of  Physical 
Anthropology,  and  especially  the  methods  of  their  solution.  The  statistical  and  metri- 
cal methods  in  their  relation  to  these  problems  as  well  as  to  those  of  general  biology  will 
be  studied.  Practical  work,  involving  the  use  of  instruments,  will  be  done  in  Crani- 
ometry, Anthropometry,  etc.  The  course  is  introductory  to  original  investigation  in 
Physical  Anthropology  and  to  the  statistical  study  of  general  biological  problems. 
This  course  alternates  with  2 A  and  is  given  in  odd  years.  Prerequisite:  course  2 A. 
Assistant  Professor  Dorsey.    [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

4.  Physical  Anthropology. — Elementary  course.  Students  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  instruments  used  in  the  science,  with  the  methods,  and  with  the  results 
to  be  gained.  Examples  of  various  races  will  be  examined  and  the  work  will  be  made 
practical.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  12:00,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

4A.  Ethnography. ^-This  course  deals  with  the  tribes  of  America — their 
origin,  migration,  and  distribution — and  considers  the  problems  arising  from  a  com- 
parative study  of  their  culture,  language,  and  physical  structure.  The  effects  of  hered- 
ity and  geographical  environment  are  especially  studied.  This  course  alternates  with 
5A  and  is  given  in  even  years.  Prerequisite:  course  iA.  Assistant  Professor 
Dorsey.     [Not  given  in  1910-n.] 

5.  The  American  Race. — The  general  problems  of  the  American  Indian  tribes 
are  considered  in  this  course.     Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  11:00. 

5A.  Ethnology. — In  this  course  are  considered  the  probable  beginnings  and 
historical  development  for  America  of  the  various  elements  of  culture,  including  the 
material,  social,  and  religious.  This  course  alternates  with  4A  and  is  given  in  odd 
years.  Prerequisite:  course  iA.  Assistant  Professor  Dorsey.  [Not  given  in 
1910-11.] 

5B.  Ethnology. — The  White  Peoples:  Homo  Caucasicus.  Associate 
Professor  Starr.    [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

6.  Prehistoric  Archaeology. — American.  The  general  subject  will  be  pre- 
sented in  class  lectures.  Students  will  select  a  special  topic  for  individual  reading 
under  direction.  Theses  resulting  from  such  reading  will  be  presented  and  discussed. 
Personal  field  work  and  laboratory  study  should,  if  possible,  be  done  in  connection 
with  thesis  work.     Associate  Professor  Starr.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

6A,  7A,  8A.  Research  Course. — Advanced  work  in  Physical  Anthropology, 
Ethnology,  or  Archaeology,  to  be  given  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Anthro- 
pology of  the  Field  Museum,  will  be  arranged  for  properly  qualified  students.  For 
prerequisite,  consult  instructor.  Assistant  Professor  Dorsey.  [Not  given  in 
1910-n.] 
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7,  8,  9.  Physical  Anthropology — Laboratory  Work. — Topinard,  Elements 
d' Anthropologic  Generate,  will  be  carefully  studied.  Students  will  do  practical  work  in 
Craniometry,  Anthropometry,  etc.  Besides  instrumental  work  they  will  tabulate 
results,  pursue  original  investigation,  and  prepare  reports.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students.     Associate  Professor  Starr.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

10.  Mexico. — Study  of  the  Archaeology,  Ethnology,  and  Physical  Anthro- 
pology of  Mexico.  In  addition  to  textbook  study,  class  lectures  will  be  given,  and 
practical  work  with  collections  representing  the  archaeology  and  ethnography  of 
Mexico  will  be  required.     Associate  Professor  Starr.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

11,  12,  13.  Laboratory  Work  in  Anthropology. — Selected  students,  qualified 
for  such  work,  may  pursue  studies  in  the  laboratory  or  museum,  in  Archaeology, 
Ethnology,  or  Physical  Anthropology,  provided  that,  by  so  doing,  they  do  not  trespass 
upon  the  field  of  the  other  workers  in  the  University.  Such  study  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  instructor  and,  if  desired,  with  his  assistance.  Offered  in  successive 
quarters  (except  Summer)  when  the  instructor  is  in  residence.  Associate  Professor 
Starr.     [Not  given  in  1910-n.] 

14.  Japan. — The  instruction  is  chiefly  by  lectures.  Special  attention  is  paid  to 
industrial  art  and  religion.  Special  topics  are  assigned  for  study,  and  each  member 
of  the  class  must  present  at  least  two  papers  for  class  discussion.  Mj.  4  hours  a  week, 
Autumn  Quarter,  it:  00,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

15.  The  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico. — The  series  of  class  lectures  are  direct- 
ive to  the  literature.  Students  will  investigate  and  report  on  special  topics.  Mj. 
Spring  Quarter,  1 1 :  00,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

1 5  A.  The  Peoples  of  the  Congo  Free  State. — Mj.  4  hours  a  week,  Associate 
Professor  Starr.      [Not  given  in  19 10.] 

16.  17,  18.  Seminar:  General  Progress  in  Anthropological  Science.— 
Associate  Professor  Starr.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

26.  Social  Origins. — Association  and  culture  in  tribal  society.  Early  food  con- 
ditions, migrations,  and  race-crossings.  Origins  and  relations  of  invention,  trade, 
warfare,  art,  marriage.  Class  distinctions,  the  professions,  legal,  political,  and  eccle- 
siastical institutions.  Ethnological  reading.  An  introductory  course.  For  Senior 
College  and  graduate  students.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  0:30,  Associate  Professor 
Thomas. 

26A.-— Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  9:30,  Associate  Professor  Thomas.  [Not 
given  in  1910-n.] 

27.  Mental  Development  in  the  Race. — A  genetic  study  of  the  relation  of 
mind  to  individual  and  social  activities.  The  psychology  of  mechanical  and  artistic 
invention.  Relation  of  language  to  thought.  Systems  of  number,  time,  weight,  and 
measure  in  early  society.  Development  of  ideas  of  causation.  Parallelism  in  devel- 
opment between  the  individual  and  the  race.  The  effect  of  genius  on  the  mental  life 
of  a  group.  Comparison  of  the  mental  traits  of  different  races,  epochs,  and  social 
classes.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  8:30.  Associate  Professor 
Thomas. 

28.  Sex  in  Social  Organization. — The  influence  of  the  fact  of  sex  in  the  devel- 
opment of  forms  of  association  and  of  social  activity  and  structure.  Based  principally 
on  data  from  the  natural  races,  and  from  the  population  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  with  a 
preliminary  consideration  of  sex  in  the  lower  life  forms.  For  graduate  students. 
French  and  German  required.  Associate  Pkofessor  Thomas.  [Not  given  in 
1910-n.] 

29.  Art  and  the  Artist  Class.- -From  the  sociological  point  of  view,  and  with 
particular  reference  to  origins.  Animal  play  and  rudimentary  expressions  of  art  in 
animal  societies.  Mutilation,  artificial  deformation,  stimulants,  ornament,  dress, 
tattooing,  the  dance,  music,  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  technology,  ceremonial,  humor, 
and  play  among  the  natural  races.  The  relation  of  art  to  work.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
8:30,  Associate  Professor  Thomas. 

30.  Primitive  Social  Control. — A  study  of  primitive  juridical  and  political  sys- 
tems and  of  social  conventions.     Family,  clan,  tribal,  and  military  organization,  totem- 
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ism,  tribal  and  property  marks,  tabu,  personal  property  and  property  in  land,  periodical 
tribal  assemblies  and  ceremonies,  secret  societies,  medicine-men  and  priests,  caste, 
blood-vengeance,  salutations,  gifts,  tribute,  oaths,  and  forms  of  offense  and  punishment, 
among  typical  tribes  of  Australia  and  Oceania,  Africa,  Asia,  and  America.  Mj. 
Winter  Quarter,  8:30,  Associate  Professor  Thomas. 

31.  Origin  and  Psychology  of  the  Occupations. — Prerequisite:  course  27. 
Spring  Quarter,  9:30,  Associate  Professor  Thomas. 

32.  The  Mind  of  the  Oriental. — Mental  life  and  educational  systems  of  the 
Far  East,  with  particular  reference  to  Japan  and  China.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Thomas.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

33.  Savage  Childhood. — Education  of  the  child  among  the  Africans,  Austra- 
lians, Malayans,  Polynesians,  and  American  Indians.  For  graduate  students.  Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Thomas.     [Not  given  in  iqio-ii.] 

34.  The  Mind  of  the  Negro. — With  particular  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
mental  modification  of  the  negro  in  America.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Thomas.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

35.  The  Immigrant. — From  the  mental  standpoint.  The  social,  occupa- 
tional, and  mental  life  of  the  immigrant  in  Europe,  and  the  problems  and  processes  of 
his  accommodation  to  American  society.  For  graduates.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
9:30,  Associate  Professor  Thomas. 

House  Sanitation. — (See  VI  A,  42.)  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Pro- 
fessor Talbot. 

Food  Supplies  and  Dietaries. — (See  VI  A,  43.)  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  11:00, 
Professor  Talbot. 

Administration  of  the  House. — (See  VI  A,  44.)  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  11  :oo, 
Professor  Talbot. 

Modern  Problems  in  Household  Administration. — (See  VIA,  45,  46,  47.) 
3  Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  Tu.,  Th.,  3:00-5:00,  Professor 
Talbot. 

51.  Contemporary  Society  in  the  United  States. — A  general  survey  of  natural 
environment,  population  and  its  distribution,  industrial  and  social  grouping,  typical 
institutions,  etc.,  designed  as  a  concrete  introduction  to  the  study  of  social  problems 
and  as'  a  means  of  correlating  the  various  social  sciences.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter, 
1 1 :  00,  Professor  Vincent. 

52.  American  Cities. — A  study  of  the  modern  city  with  special  reference  to 
American  municipalities,  and  of  physical  conditions,  public  services,  political,  industrial, 
and  social  groupings.  Designed  to  offer  a  foundation  for  the  study  of  special  city 
problems.  Expeditions  to  typical  institutions.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  11:00,  Pro- 
fessor Vincent. 

52A.  Development  and  Organization  of  the  Press. — Historical  sketch  of  the 
American  Press  followed  by  an  analysis  and  description  of  the  technical,  editorial,  and 
business  organization  of  a  modern  metropolitan  journal,  including  the  systems  of 
general  and  special  news  services.  Especially  for  those  intending  to  do  newspaper 
work.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Vincent. 

53.  The  Family. — The  development  of  the  domestic  institutions  in  lower  and 
higher  civilizations;  social  ethics  of  the  family;  legal,  industrial,  educational,  and 
religious  problems  of  the  family.  Primarily  for  graduate  students;  Senior  College 
students  admitted.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Professor  Henderson. 

56.  The  Group  of  Industrials. — The  labor  movement  from  the  viewpoint  of 
Sociology.  The  influence  of  habitat,  race,  inheritance,  migration,  division  of  labor, 
towns,  institutions,  and  conventions  on  the  differentiation  and  opportunities  of  the 
so-called  operative  class,  the  actual  condition  of  this  group,  and  their  participation  in 
the  goods  of  civilization;  the  essentials  of  a  truly  human  existence;  the  modes  by  which 
improved  ideals  of  welfare  originate  and  are  diffused;  the  social  system  of  economic, 
political,  and  cultural  organization  through  which  the  group  must  enjoy  the  social 
inheritance;      description,     criticism,     programme    of    amelioration.     Primarily   for 
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graduate  students;    Senior  College  students  admitted.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  11:00, 
Professor  Henderson. 

57.  Rural  Communities. — Conditions  of  social  existence  in  the  country; 
organization  for  improvement.  Primarily  for  graduate  students;  Senior  College 
students  admitted.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  Second  Term,  11:00,  Professor  Hender- 
son. 

57 A.  Rural  Sociology. — M.     Summer  Quarter,  Second  Term,  11:00.  Professor 

Henderson. 

58,  59,  60.  Seminar:  Methods  of  Social  Amelioration. — Discussion,  reports, 
and  thesis  work  on  contemporary  movements  for  social  betterment,  chiefly  on  the  basis 
of  studies  of  Chicago  life.  For  graduate  students.  3  Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring  Quarters,  Th.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Henderson. 

61.  Urban  Communities. — Method  of  analytic  study  of  social  organization; 
comparisons  of  ancient  and  modern  cities;  the  system  of  community  bonds  and  inter- 
ests; junctions  of  political,  economic,  and  cultural  organizations  as  determined  by  social 
interests;  the  modes  of  quickening  higher  wants  and  the  co-operation  of  public  and 
private  agencies  in  their  satisfaction.  Primarily  for  graduate  students;  Senior  College 
students  admitted.     Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  11:00,  Professor  Henderson. 

63.  Ecclesiastical  Sociology. — Methods  by  which  the  Church  and  its  societies 
minister  to  the  welfare  of  communities.  Primarily  for  graduate  students;  Senior 
College  students  admitted.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  12:00,  Professor  Henderson. 

64.  Contemporary  Charities. — Studies  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  depressed 
and  defective  classes;  principles  and  methods  of  relief;  organization  of  benevolence. 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  11:00,  Professor  Henderson. 

65.  Social  Treatment  of  Crime. — Causes  of  crime;  principles  of  Criminal 
Anthropology;  prison  systems;  legal  factors;  juvenile  offenders;  preventive  methods. 
Professor  Henderson.     [Not  given  in  1910-n.] 

68.  Evolution  of  Philanthropy. — Historical  introduction  to  the  study  of  chari- 
ties, correction,  and  social  legislation.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  12:00,  Professor 
Henderson. 

69.  Health  and  Culture  Interests  of  Wage-Earners. — M.  Second  Term, 
Summer  Quarter,  12:00,  Professor  Henderson. 

71.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society. — An  elementary  course  designed 
to  afford  a  working  theory  of  the  nature  of  society,  and  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  special  social  sciences  of  economics,  political  science,  etc.  For  Juniors.  Required 
of  students  in  commerce  and  administration.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  11 :  00,  Professor 
Vincent. 

72.  An  Introduction  to  Sociology. — A  rapid  historical  survey  of  social  philoso- 
phy from  Plato  to  Comte,  followed  by  a  more  detailed  examination  of  current 
sociological  theories.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Mj.  Autumn 
Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Vincent. 

73.  Public  Opinion. — A  study  of  social  psychology:  i.e.,  the  phenomena 
of  the  public  or  ethnic  mind.  Examination  of  the  theories  of  Tarde,  Giddings,  Le 
Bon,  Sighele,  Brinton,  Baldwin,  Sumner,  Ross,  et  al.  Designed  for  graduate  students; 
Seniors  admitted.     Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  8 :  30,  Professor  Vincent. 

74»  75>  76.  The  Reciprocal  Influence  of  the  Social  Sciences  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century. — These  courses  are  inductive  studies  in  the  evolution  of  the  methodology 
of  the  social  sciences.  They  trace  the  effects  which  contemporary  scientific  ideas  had 
upon  the  working  concepts  of  the  several  social  sciences;  the  preconceptions  borrowed 
from  general  philosophy;  the  psychological  presumptions;  the  accepted  delimitations 
of  scope,  the  formulations  of  problems,  and  the  methods  actually  applied.  At  each 
stage  comparison  is  made  between  the  general  views  of  human  society,  implied  in  the 
systems  investigated,  with  the  present  sociological  conception  of  the  social  process. 
The  attempt  is  made  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  moral  philosophy,  history,  political 
philosophy,  political  science,  and  political  economy  in  turn  have  shaped  the  general 
progress  of  the  social  sciences  at  different  stages,  and  particularly  how  these  factors 
affect  the  present  formulation  of  problems  in  the  social  sciences,  especially  sociology. 
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The  courses  do  not  discuss  specific  questions  of  technique  which  fall  strictly  within  the 
province  of  the  several  social  sciences,  with  the  exception  of  sociology,  but  solely  those 
questions  of  interrelation  which  involve  all  social  science.  They  are  not  designed, 
therefore,  for  students  of  sociology  alone,  but  for  students  who  propose  to  specialize 
in  either  of  the  social  sciences.  The  courses  should  be  taken  not  earlier  than  the  second 
graduate  year,  and  preferably  in  the  third.  3  Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Quarters,  2:00,  Professor  Small. 

76A.  Social  Science  in  Germany. — M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term, 
8:30,  Professor  Small. 

79.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  United  States. — For  Senior  College 
and  graduate  students.     Professor  Small.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

80.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  England. — For  Senior  College  and 
graduate  students.     Professor  Small.     [Not  given  in  1910-n.] 

81.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  France  and  Germany. — Courses. 
79,  80,  81  apply  the  methods  of  sociological  analysis  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the 
peculiar  form,  spirit,  and  content  of  democracy,  so  far  as  it  has  appeared  in  the  coun- 
tries treated.  These  courses  aim  to  test  the  validity  of  the  abstract  sociology  outlined 
in  courses  94,  95,  96.     Professor  Small.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

82.  83,  84.  Seminar:  Present  Problems  in  General  Sociology. — 3  Mjs. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  Professor  Small. 

94.  Survey  of  General  Sociology. — Introduction  to  the  system  of  sociology 
developed  in  course  95  and  concluded  in  course  96.  Senior  College  and  graduate 
students.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  3 :  00,  Professor  Small. 

94A.  The  Essential  Ideas  of  Sociology. — The  primary  concepts  employed 
in  the  development  of  sociological  theory.  Professor  Small.  [Not  given  in 
1910-11.] 

95.  The  Conflict  of  Classes  in  Modern  Society. — An  attempt  to  explain  present 
social  conditions  in  terms  of  the  general  social  process  analyzed  in  course  94.  Mj. 
Winter  Quarter,  3 :  00,  Professor  Small. 

9 5 A.  Unsettled  Questions  of  Justice  in  American  Society. — Analysis  of  the 
functional  relations  involved  in  present  conflicts  of  interests  between  social  classes. 
M.     Professor  Small.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

96.  The  Ethics  of  Sociology. — An  exhibit  of  the  meaning  of  sociological  analy- 
sis for  positive  ethics.  The  inconclusiveness  of  all  the  categorical  theories  of  ethics  is 
exhibited,  and  the  thesis  is  sustained  that  every  ethical  system  with  a  concrete  content 
necessarily  presupposes  sociology.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  3:00,  Professop  Small. 

96A.  The  Sociological  Basis  of  Ethics. — M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter, 
10:30,  Professor  Small. 

In  the  Winter  Quarter  Professor  Small  will  give  an  Open  Lecture  at  4  o'clock 
Friday  of  each  week  on  "The  Relations  of  Sociology  to  the  Other  Departments  of 
Social  Science."  The  course  is  intended  for  graduate  students  who  do  not  make 
Sociology  a  principal  or  secondary  subject.  It  may  also  serve  as  a  review  course  for 
sociological  students. 
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CONSULAR  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCIAL  SERVICE 

OPPORTUNITIES 

By  act  of  Congress  (1906)  the  consular  service  of  the  United  States  was 
reorganized,  classified,  and  placed  upon  a  graded  salary  system.  By  order  of  the 
President  (1906)  the  positions  of  consul-general  and  consul  were  placed  under 
the  merit  system.  As  vacancies  occur  in  the  lower  grades  of  this  service  they 
are  to  be  filled  by  persons  who  have  been  designated  by  the  President,  and  have 
passed  examinations  testing  their  fitness  for  consular  work;  or  by  promotion, 
on  the  merit  basis,  of  consular  clerks,  vice-consuls,  deputy  consuls,  student 
interpreters,  and  consular  agents  who  have  entered  the  service  upon  examination. 

The  government  requirements  are  substantially  as  follows: 

The  examinations  will  consist  of  an  oral  and  a  written  one,  the  two  counting 
equally.  The  object  of  the  oral  examination  will  be  to  determine  the  candidate's 
business  ability,  alertness,  general  contemporary  information,  and  natural  fitness  for 
the  service,  including  moral,  mental,  and  physical  qualifications,  character,  address, 
and  general  education  and  good  command  of  English.  In  this  part  of  the  examina- 
tion the  applications  previously  filed  will  be  given  due  weight  by  the  Board  of  Examin- 
ers, especially  as  evidence  of  the  applicant's  business  experience  and  ability.  The 
written  examination  will  include  those  subjects  mentioned  in  the  executive  order,  to 
wit,  French,  German,  or  Spanish,  or  at  least  one  modern  language  other  than  English ; 
the  natural,  industrial,  and  commercial  resources  and  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  especially  with  reference  to  possibilities  of  increasing  and  extending  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States;  political  economy,  and  the  elements  of  international,  com- 
mercial, and  maritime  law.  It  will  likewise  include  American  history,  government, 
and  institutions;  political  and  commercial  geography;  arithmetic  (as  used  in  com- 
mercial statistics,  tariff  calculations,  exchange,  accounts,  etc.);  the  modern  history 
since  1850,  of  Europe,  Latin  America,  and  the  Far  East,  with  particular  attention  to 
political,  commercial,  and  economic  tendencies.  In  the  written  examination,  compo- 
sition, grammar,  punctuation,  spelling,  and  writing  will  be  given  attention. 

Promotions  from  the  lower  to  higher  grades  are  to  be  made  upon  the  basis  of 
efficiency  shown  in  the  service.  This  action  places  the  consular  service  upon  a 
merit  basis,  and  opens  a  broad  field  of  public  activity  to  men  scientifically  trained. 
There  are  over  300  positions  in  this  service  ranging  in  salary  from  $2,000  to 
$12,000  a  year. 

In  addition  to  these  consular  positions,  the  rapidly  increasing  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States  offers  a  wide  opportunity  to  men  with  training  similar  to  that 
required  of  consuls.  The  development  of  American  commercial  relations, 
especially  with  South  America  and  the  Orient,  opens  a  career  to  a  special  class 
of  men,  with  thorough  training  in  modern  languages,  political  economy,  political 
science,  history,  commercial  geography,  and  statistics. 
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PREPARATION  OFFERED  BY  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

For  the  purpose  of  preparing  young  men  for  the  consular  service  or  for  equip- 
ping them  as  commercial  agents  in  the  employ  of  American  business  concerns 
having  relations  abroad,  the  University  of  Chicago  offers  a  series  of  courses  cover- 
ing three  years  of  work.  The  courses  in  the  main  deal  with  the  subjects  of  political 
economy,  political  science,  the  elements  of  law,  commercial  law,  history  of  the 
United  States,  modern  history,  especially  that  of  the  nineteenth  century,  together 
with  such  training  in  modern  languages  as  will  enable  the  student  to  use  them 
readily  for  political  and  commercial  purposes.  Students  satisfactorily  completing 
this  course  will  be  duly  certified  to  the  President.  For  detailed  information 
regarding  this  work,  address  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Eighteen  majors  of  Junior  College  work  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Administration  are  required  for  admission  to  the  consular  course,  including  the 
following  subjects,  which  are  required  of  all  students:  political  economy,  i  and 
2;  commercial  geography;  English,  1  and  3;  mathematics  or  science,  2  courses. 
Also  the  following  courses,  if  the  equivalent  was  not  offered  for  admission:  civil 
government  of  the  United  States;  history,  3^  preparatory  units  or  7  majors; 
French,  German,  Spanish,  or  Italian,  3!  units  or  7  majors;  science,  15  preparatory 
units  or  3  majors. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSE 

In  the  three  years  of  the  course  an  intensive  study  is  made  of  these  and  kindred 
subjects,  such  as  economic  geography,  the  history  of  commerce,  transportation, 
social  institutions,  etc.  While  mainly  a  prescribed  course,  there  is  sufficient  lati- 
tude in  the  matter  of  clectives  to  permit  the  student  to  specialize  in  the  language 
or  institutions  of  a  particular  country.  Throughout  the  entire  course  the  funda- 
mental recommendations  of  the  United  States  government  have  been  provided 
for  and  adhered  to.  For  completion  of  the  course,  27  majors  are  required  in  the 
Senior  Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools,  divided  as  follows:  language,  8;  economic 
geography,  1;  statistics,  2;  commerce,  1;  elementary  law,  1;  commercial  law,  1; 
international  law,  1;  history  of  diplomacy,  1;  history  of  South  America,  1; 
history  of  the  Far  East,  1 ;  total,  18. 

The  remaining  nine  courses  are  elective,  except  that  they  must  be  selected 
from  the  following  departments:  Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  History, 
Sociology,  Languages,  Geology,  Geography. 

SUMMARY  OF  COURSES  RECOMMENDED 

In  order  to  guide  the  student  in  selecting  his  courses,  the  following  are  recom- 
mended:1 

Political  Economy. — 3.  Commercial  Geography.  4.  History  of  Commerce. 
5.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.     20.  Training  Course  in  Statistics.     30. 

1  Arabic  figures  prefixed  to  the  title  of  the  course  indicate  the  number  of  the  course. 
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Money  and  Practical  Economics.  32.  The  Theory  and  History  of  Banking.  38. 
TaruTs,  Reciprocity,  and  Shipping.  43.  Economics  of  Workingmen.  44,  45.  Trade 
Unions.  50.  Railway  Transportation.  51.  The  Regulation  of  Railway  Rates.  55. 
Industrial  Combinations — Trusts.     60  Insurance.     65.  Accounting. 

Political  Science. — 9,  10.  American  Government.  11.  Comparative  Politics,  I. 
Comparative  National  Government.  12.  Comparative  Politics,  II.  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 14.  Comparative  Politics,  IV.  Municipal  Government.  16.  Comparative 
Politics,  V.  The  Government  of  Colonies.  17.  The  Government  of  Great  Britain. 
18.  Recent  Russian  Politics.  31.  Constitutional  Law,  I.  36.  Elementary  Law.  38. 
Contracts.  39.  Commercial  Law.  41.  The  Elements  of  International  Law.  43. 
Recent  Diplomatic  History  of  Europe.  44.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States. 
— Lectures  on  Admiralty  Law  (Law  School). 

History. — 13.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  20.  History  of  the  United 
States  since  1850.  64.  The  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries.  70.  The  Constitutional  History  of  England,  183 2-1895.  82.  The  Con- 
stitutional History  of  the  United  States,  1760-1801.  8^.  The  Constitutional  History 
of  the  United  States,  1801-1860.     204.  The  Spread  of  Islam.1 

Note. — The  purpose  of  courses  82  and  83  is  not  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  facts  in  our  constitu- 
tional history,  but  to  trace  the  growth  of  fundamental  principles,  to  study  the  workings  of  important 
institutions,  and  to  discuss  difficult  constitutional  questions. 

Sociology. — 1.  General  Anthropology.  5 A.  Ethnology.  14.  Japan.  32.  The 
Mind  of  the  Oriental.  51.  Contemporary  Society  in  the  United  States.  5  2 A.  Develop- 
ment and  Organization  of  the  Press.     52.  American  cities. 

Household  Administration. — 10.  The  Organization  of  the  Retail  Market. 

Semitic  Languages. — 180.  Beginning  Arabic.  182.  Selected  Suras  of  the  Koran. 
185.  Arabic  Prose.     186.  Arabic  Grammarians. 

General  Comparative  Philology. — 30,  31,  32.  Elementary  Chinese.  33,  34, 
35.  Advanced  Chinese. 

Sanskrit. — 21,  22.  Elementary  Russian.     23,  24.  Advanced  Russian. 

Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. — 1,  2.  Elementary  French.  3.  Inter- 
mediate French.  4.  Advanced  French.  6.  Modern  French  Prose.  51.  Elementary 
Italian.  54.  Intermediate  Italian.  71.  Elementary  Spanish.  74.  Intermediate 
Spanish. 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. — 1.  Elementary  Course  in  German. 
3.  Intermediate  German.  4.  Elementary  German  Composition.  5.  Modern  Prose 
Readings.  6.  German  Plays.  11.  Aufsatze  und  Stilubungen.  23.  Glimpses  of  Ger- 
man Life  and  Culture. 

English. — 5,  6.  English  Composition:  Advanced  Courses  (Exposition  suggested). 

Geology. — 1.  Physiography. 

Geography. — 3.  Commercial  Geography.  7.  Influence  of  Geography  on  Ameri- 
can History.  10.  Economic  Geography  of  North  America.  12.  Economic  Geography 
of  Europe.  13.  Commercial  Geography.  14.  Economic  Geography  of  Tropical 
Countries.    15.  Principles  of  Geography.    16.  The  Geographic  Problems  of  the  Orient. 

1  Given  by  the  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
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DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  CHICAGO 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

John  Cummings,  1894,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  The  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Poor  Law  System  of  the  United  States. 
Henry  Rand  Hatfield,  1897,  Professor  of  Accounting  and  Secretary  of  the  College 
of  Commerce,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Municipal  Bonding  in  the  United  States. 
Simon  James  McLean,  1897,  Member  of  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  Canada. 

The  Railway  Policy  of  Canada. 
George  Gerard  Tunell,  1897,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Pensions  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  System,  Chicago,  111. 
Transportation  on  the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America. 
Herbert  Joseph  Davenport,  1898,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 
The  French  War  Indemnity. 
Henry  Parker  Willis,  1898,  Professor  of  Finance,  George  Washington  University, 
and  Washington  Correspondent  and  Editorial  Writer  of  the  New   York 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  Washington,  D.  C. 
History  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union. 
Harry  Alvin  Millis,  1899,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
History  of  the  Finances  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 
Wesley  Clair  Mitchell,  1899,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  Cal. 
History  of  the  United  States  Notes. 
Katharine  Bement  Davis,  1900,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory 
for  Women,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 
Causes  Affecting  the  Standard  of  Living  and  Wages. 
Worthy  Putnam  Sterns,  1900,  Special  Examiner  in  the  Bureau  of  Corporations 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Studies  in  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States. 
Robert  Samuel  Padan,  1901  {deceased). 

Studies  in  Interest. 
Charles  Crisswell  Arbuthnot,  1903,  Professor  of  Economics,  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland,  O. 
The  Development  of  the  Corporation  and  the  Entrepreneur  Function. 
Stephen  Butler  Leacock,  1903,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Can. 
The  Doctrine  of  Laissez  Faire. 
Murray  Shipley  Wildwan,  1904,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  111. 
The  Economic  and  Social  Conditions  Which  Explain  Inflation  Movements  in 
the  United  States. 
Edith  Abbott,  1905,  Assistant  Director  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy, 
Chicago,  111. 
A  Statistical  Study  of  the  Wages  of  Unskilled  Labor  in  the  United  States,  1830- 
1900. 
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Earl  Dean  Howard,  1905,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, Evanston,  111. 
The  Recent  Industrial  Progress  of  Germany. 
Robert  Franklin  Hoxie,    1905,   Assistant  Professor  of  Political   Economy,   The 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
An  Analysis  of  the  Concepts  of  Demand  and  Supply  in  Their  Relation  to  Market 
Price. 
Albert  Newton  Merritt,  1906,  Secretary  of  the  Commercial  Exchange  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 
Federal  Regulation  of  Railway  Rates. 
Donald  Elliott  Bridgman,  1907,  Student  of  Law,  Harvard  Law  School,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Economic  Causes  of  Large  Fortunes. 
William   Walker    Swanson,    1908,    Assistant    Professor    of    Economics,    Queens 
University,  Kingston,  Canada. 
The  Establishment  of  the  National  Banking  System. 
Anna   Pritchett   Youngman,    1908,   Instructor  in  Economics,  Wellesley   College, 
Weilesley,  Mass. 
The  Economic  Causes  of  Large  Fortunes. 
Eugene  Bryan  Patton,  1908,  Instructor  in  Economics  and  History,  University  of 
Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  Resumption  of  Specie  Payment  in  1879. 
Oscar  Douglas  Skelton,  1908,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Queens  University, 
Kingston,  Canada. 
An  Examination  of  Marxian  Theory. 
George  Asbury  Stephens,   1909,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Influence  of  Trade  Education  upon  Wages. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Lawrence  Boyd  Evans,  1898,  Professor  of  History,  Tufts  College,  Tufts  College, 
Mass. 
The  Development  of  Government  in  Illinois. 
Ethel  Glover  Hatfield,  1898  (Mrs.  Henry  R.  Hatfield),  Berkeley,  Cal. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Anna  Long  Dolman  Inskeep,  1898,  1050  E.  Thirtieth  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Local  Government  in  California  to  1879. 
Samuel  Childs  Mitchell,  1899,  Professor  of  History,  Richmond  College,  Richmond, 
Va. 
The  Change  from  Colony  to  Commonwealth  in  Virginia. 
Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  1901,  Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Admin- 
istration, The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Legal  Tender:  A  Study  in  English  and  American  Monetary  History. 
Jeremiah  Simeon  Young,  1902,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science,  State 
Normal  School,  Mankato,  Minn. 
The  Cumberland  Road. 
Walter  Fairleigh  Dodd,  1905,  Division  of  Law,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
The  State  Governments  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Ira  Calvert  Hamilton,  1907,  Teacher  of  Civil  Government  and  History,  Wendell 
Phillips  High  School,  Chicago,  111. 
The  History  of  Administration  in  Illinois. 
Augustus  Raymond  Hatton,  1907,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  O. 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Civil  Service  Reform  in  the  United  States. 
Samuel  MacClintock,  1908,  Federal  Legislation  Regarding  Aliens. 
Susan  Wade  Peabody,  1908,  The  Relation  of  Government  to  Public  Health. 
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HISTORY 

John  William  Perrin,   1895,  Professor  of  History,  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  O. 
The  History  of  Compulsory  Education  in  New  England. 
James  Westfall  Thompson,  1895,  Associate  Professor  of  Mediaeval  History,  The 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Development  of  the  French  Monarchy  under  Louis  VI. 
George  Pierce  Garrison,  1896,  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Texas,  Austin, 
Tex. 
History  of  Federal  Control  of  Congressional  Elections. 
James  Fosdick  Baldwin,  1897,  Professor  of  History,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 
Scutage  and  Knight  Service. 
Charles  Truman  Wyckoff,  1897,  Professor  of  History,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Peoria,  111. 
The  Feudal  Relations  between  the  Crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  under  the 
Early  Plantagenets. 
Ernest  Alanson  Balch,  1898,  Statistician  and  Instructor  of  Agents,  Northwestern 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Recent  Phases  of  Reciprocity  in  the  United  States. 
James  Walter  Fertig,  1898,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Secession  and  Reconstruction  of  Tennessee. 
Cora  Louise  Scofield,  1898,  344  E.  37th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Court  of  Star  Chamber. 
William  Rullkoetter,   1899,  Professor  of  History  and  German,   Drury  College, 
Springfield,  Mo. 
Legal  Protection  of  Women  in  Ancient  German  Society. 
Henry  Lawrence  Schoolcraft,  1899,  444  Greenleaf  Ave.,  Rogers  Park,  Chicago, 
111. 
The  Genesis  of  the  Grand  Remonstrance. 
Frank  George  Franklin,  1900,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science,  University 
of  the  Pacific,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Naturalization  in  the  United  States  with  Especial  Reference  to  Its  Legislative 
History  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  Civil  War. 
Walter  Flavius  McCaleb,  1900,  Carrizo  Springs,  Tex. 

The  Aaron  Burr  Conspiracy. 
Edwin  Erle  Sparks,  1900,  President  of  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
The  Cumberland  National  Road  as  a  Union-Making  Factor. 

Norman  Dwight  Harris,  1901,  Professor  of  European  Diplomatic  History,  North- 
western University,  Evanston,  111. 
The  History  of  Negro  Servitude  and  Slavery  Agitation  in  Illinois. 

Paul  Frederick  Peck,  1901,  Professor  of  History,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la. 

The  Development  of  the  Theory  of  Succession  under  the  Early  Norman  Kings. 

George  Clarke  Sellery,  1901,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Madison,  Wis. 
The  Suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus  during  the  Civil  War. 
John  Olaf  Sethre,  1901,  Teacher,  Carlisle,  Minn. 

The  Political  History  of  Minnesota  Prior  to  Her  Admission  into  the  Union. 
Ralph  Charles  Henry  Catterall,  1902,  Professor  of  Modern  European  History, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 
The  Second  United  States  Bank. 
Regina  Katharine  Crandall,  1902,  Reader  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 
Genet's  Mission. 
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Elmer  Cummings   Griffith,    1902,   Professor  of  History  and   Political   Economy, 
William  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo. 
The  Rise  and  the  Development  of  the  Gerrymander. 
Edgar  Holmes  McNeal,  1902,  Assistant  Professor  of  European  History,  Ohio  State 
College,  Columbus,  O. 
Minores  and  Mediocres  in  German  Tribal  Codes. 
Frances  Gardiner  Davenport,  1904,  Assistant  in  the  Bureau  of  Historical  Research, 
Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Economic  Development  of  a  Norfolk  Manor,  1086-1565. 
William  Ray  Manning,  1904,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  George  Washington 
University,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Nootka  Sound  Controversy. 
Charles  Oscar  Paullin,  1904,  Research  Work,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Administration  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  during  the  Revolution. 
Julian  Pleasant  Bretz,  1906,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
The  Extension  of  the  Postal  System  West  of  the  Alleghenies. 
Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  1906,  Instructor  in  History,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 
The  Development  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  in  England  from 
the  Reformation  to  the  Great  Civil  War. 
Edward  Benjamin  Krehbiel,  1906,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  Leland  Stanford 
Jr.  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
The  Interdict  under  Innocent  III. 
Walter  Robinson  Smith,  1907,  Professor  of  History  and  Social  Science,  Heidelberg 
University,  Tiffin,  O. 
A  History  of  Dueling  in  the  United  States. 
Henry  Smith,  1907,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind. 

The  Mennonites  in  Pennsylvania. 
George  Lane  Melton,  1908,  106  N.  Brauceforte  St.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

The  Development  of  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Region. 
Milo  Milton  Quaife,  1908,  Instructor  in  History,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Doctrine  of  Non-intervention  with  Slavery. 
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Jerome  Hall  Raymond,  1895,  Associate  Professor  in  the  Extension  Division,  The 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
American  Municipal  Government. 
Frederick  William  Sanders,  1895,  Principal  of  High  School,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

An  Exposition  in  Outline  of  the  Relation  of  Certain  Economic  Principles  to 
Social  Readjustment. 
William  Isaac  Thomas,  1896,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  The  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
On  a  Difference  of  the  Metabolism  of  the  Sexes. 
George  Edgar  Vincent,  1896,  Professor  of  Sociology,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 
Sociology  and  the  Integration  of  Studies. 
David  Prescott  Barrows,  1897,  Director  of  Education,  Manila,  P.  I. 

The  Ethno-Botany  of  the  Coahuilla  Indians  of  Southern  California. 
Hannah  Belle  Clark,  1897  (Mrs.  Ambrose  V.  Powell),  216  E.  51st  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Public  Schools  of  Chicago:  A  Sociological  Study. 
Merton  Leland  Miller,  1897,  Bureau  of  Education,  Manila,  P.  I. 
A  Preliminary  Study  of  the  Pueblo  of  Taos. 
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Paul  Monroe,  1897,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Teaching,  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  City. 
Profit  Sharing:   A  Study  in  Social  Economics. 
Ira  Woods  Howerth,   1898,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Extension  Division,  The 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Social  Aim  in  Education. 
Charles  Abram  Ell  wood,   1899,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo. 
Some  Prolegomena  to  Social  Psychology. 
William  Clark  Gorden,  1901,  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Westfield,  Mass. 

The  Social  Ideals  of  Alfred  Tennyson  as  Related  to  His  Time. 
Jacob  Dorsey  Forrest,  1900,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Butler  College,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
The  Development  of  Industrial  Organizations. 
Annie  Marion  MacLean,  1900,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 
The  Acadian  Element  in  the  Population  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Charles  Joseph  Bushnell,  1901,  Chicago,  111. 

A  Study  of  the  Stock  Yards  Community  at  Chicago,  as  a  Typical  Example  of 
the  Bearing  of  Modern  Industry  upon  Democracy,  with  Constructive  Sugges- 
tions. 
John  Morris  Gillette,  1901,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  North  Dakota. 

The  Culture  Agencies  of  a  Typical  Manufacturing  Group,  South  Chicago. 
Edward  Cary  Hayes,  1902,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

The  Sociologist's  Object  of  Attention. 
Amy  Hewes,  1903,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

The  Part  of  Invention  in  the  Social  Process. 
Romanzo  Colfax  Adams,  1904,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Pedagogy,  Nevada  State 
University,  Reno,  Nev. 
A  Technique  for  Sociological  Research. 
Thomas  James  Riley,  1904,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo. 
A  Study  of  the  Higher  Life  of  Chicago. 
Herbert  Easton  Fleming,  1905,  Record-Herald  Staff,  Chicago,  111. 

Some  Phases  of  the  Production  and  Consumption  of  Literature  in  Chicago. 
Eben  Mumford,  1906,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  Beginnings  of  Authority. 
Mabel  Carter  Rhoades,  1906,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  Case  Study  of  Delinquent  Boys  in  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Chicago. 
Gustavtjs  Walker  Dyer,  1907,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Vanderbilt  University. 

Democracy  in  the  South  before  the  Civil  War. 
Erville  Bartlett  Woods,  1906,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Hamline  University. 

Progress  as  a  Sociological  Concept. 
Howard  Woodhead,   1907,    Instructor  in  Sociology,  The   University   of   Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 
The  Social  Significance  of  the  Physical  Development  of  Cities. 
Cecil  Clare  North,  1908,  Professor  of  Sociology,  DePauw  University,  Greencastle, 
Ind. 
The  Influence  of  Modern  Social  Relations  upon  Ethical  Concepts. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  2  years;  and  Junior,  first  2  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  Courses  in  Medicine,  the  College  of  Education, 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration;  the  College  of  Religious  and 
Social  Science. 

Faculty,  Endowment,  and  Equipment. — The  faculty  numbers  three  hundred 
and  thirty;  the  libraries  contain  491,481  volumes.  The  University  owns  ninety 
acres  of  land  in  Chicago  and  has  thirty -one  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  of 
the  Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  Parks,  six  miles  south 
of  the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  Office  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

The  University  Year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October  to  Decem- 
ber) ;  the  Winter  (January  to  March) ;  the  Spring  (April  to  the  middle  of  June) ; 
the  Summer  (middle  of  June  to  August).  For  the  year  1910-n  the  exact  dates 
for  the  opening  of  the  four  quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  20,  19 10; 
Autumn  Quarter,  October  1;  Winter  Quarter,  January  2,  191 1;  Spring  Quarter, 
April  3.  Students  are  admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter;  graduation 
exercises  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  quarter. 

The  Unit  of  Work  and  of  Credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — In  the  Graduate  Schools  are  conferred  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts,  of  Science,  and  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Colleges, 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Science,  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Divinity  School, 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy; 
in  the  Law  School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  Bachelor  of  Laws;  in  the 
College  of  Education,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education. 

Tuition,  Fees,  etc. — The  regular  fee  for  three  majors  in  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science,  and  in  the  College  of  Education  is  $40  per  quarter.  In  Law  and 
Medicine,  the  fees  are  $50  and  $60,  respectively.  All  students  pay  once  a  matric- 
ulation fee  of  $5.  Laboratory  fees  vary  from  $2.50  to  $5.00  per  major  per 
quarter. 

Cost  of  Living. — In  University  dormitories,  rooms  rent  for  from  $18  to  $66 
per  quarter.  Table  board  in  the  women's  halls  is  $4. 50  per  week.  At  Hutchin- 
son Hall  (a  la  carte  service)  board  costs  from  $3. 50  per  week  upward.  Board 
and  lodging  may  be  had  at  the  same  or  even  lower  rates  outside  the  University. 

Fellowships,  Scholarships,  Student  Service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment. 
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OFFICERS   OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Haskell  Museum,  First 

Floor,  Room  10. 
Alonzo  Ketcham  Parker,   University  Recorder,   Cobb  Lecture  Hall,   First 

Floor,  Room  2A3. 
Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  University  Chaplain,   Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

First  Floor,  Room  1. 
Thomas  Wakefield  Goodspeed,  University  Registrar,  The  Press  Building, 

First  Floor. 
David  Allan  Robertson,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Haskell  Museum,  First 

Floor,  Room  10. 
George  Edgar  Vincent,  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First  Floor,  Room  2A5. 
Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First  Floor,  Room  2A4. 
Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  Dean  of  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science,  Cobb 

Lecture  Hall,  First  Floor,  Room  2A4. 
Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First  Floor,  Room  2A1. 
James  Rowland  Angell,  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First 

Floor,  Room  2A6. 
Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administra- 
tion. 
Frank  Justus  Miller,  Examiner,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First  Floor,  Room  8. 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  First 

Floor,  Room  2A7. 
Alexander  Smith,  James  Weber  Linn,  Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Ellis  Hall; 

Sophonisba    Preston    Breckinridge,    Elizabeth    Wallace,    Marion 

Talbot,  Lexington  Hall:   Deans  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 
Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  Lexington  Hall. 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  HIS- 
TORY, SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University;   Professor  of 

Comparative  Politics  and  Diplomacy. 
Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
James  Laurence  Laughlin,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Benjamin  Terry,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Mediaeval  and  English  History. 
Ernst  Freund,  J.U.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Law. 
Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  History. 
George  Ediab.  Vincent,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History. 
Ferdinand  Schevlll,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  History. 
William  Edward  Dodd,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History. 
Frederick  Starr,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology. 
Francis  Wayland  Shepardson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  American 

History. 
Whliam  Isaac  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 
James  Westfall  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  European  History. 
Charles  Edward  Merriam,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
Whliam  Hill,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Economics  of  Agriculture. 
Alvtn  Saunders  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
George  Amos  Dorsey,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Anthropology. 
Sophonisba   Preston   Breckinridge,    Ph.D.,   J.D.,    Assistant    Professor  of 

Household  Administration. 
John  Paul  Goode,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography. 
Robert  John  Bonner,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek. 
Robert  Franklin  Hoxie,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
Chester  Whitney  Wright,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
James  Alfred  Fleld,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
Earl  Evelyn  Sperry,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
Trevor  Arnett,  A.B.,  lecturer  on  Accounting. 
Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Curtis  Howe  Walker,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Frederick  Dennison  Bramhall,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Science. 
Edward  Andrew  Harvey,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Frank  Alfred  Golder,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
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Samuel  Northrop  Harper,  A.B.,  Associate  in  Russian  Institutions  and  Politics. 

Frances  Ada  Knox,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  History 

Julius  Temple  House,  Research  Assistant  in  Sociology. 

Edgar  Hutchinson  Johnson,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Political  Economy. 

John  Franklin  Ebersole,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Political  Economy. 

Maud  Ethel  Lavery,  A.B.,  Bibliographer. 

Harold  Lewis  Leupp,  A.B.,  Librarian. 


Earle  Wilbur  Dow,  A.B.,  Junior  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Michigan 

(Summer  Quarter,  19 10). 
Frank    Heywood    Hodder,   Professor   of    American   History,    University  of 

Kansas  (Summer  Quarter,  19 10). 
Wilbur  Cortez  Abbott,   Lit.B.,   Professor  of  History,   Sheffield    Scientific 

School,  Yale  University  (Summer  Quarter,  1910). 


LECTURERS,  1909-10 

George  W.  Prothero,  Lri\D.,  London,  England. 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History,  Harvard  University. 

Eduard  Meyer,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Berlin. 


FELLOWS,  1909-10 


Luther  Lee  Bernard,  A.B.,  Sociology. 

Earl  Francis  Colborn,  A.B.,  History. 

Frances  Fenton,  A.B.,  Sociology. 

Ethel  Edna  Hanks,  Ph.B.,  Political  Economy. 

Charles  Oscar  Hardy,  A.B.,  History. 

Howard  Archibald  Hubbard,  A.M.,  Political  Economy. 

Milton  Early  Loomis,  A.B.,  Political  Science. 

Hector  MacPherson,  A.B.,  Sociology. 

James  Dysart  Magee,  A.M.,  Political  Economy. 

Basil  Maxwell  Manly,  A.B.,  Political  Economy. 

Harry  Albert  McGill,  A.B.,  History. 

Harold  Glenn  Moulton,  Ph.B.,  Political  Economy. 

Ernest  Mlnor  Patterson,  A.B.,  Political  Economy. 

Theodore  Calvin  Pease,  Ph.B.,  History. 

Clarence  J.  Primm,  A.M.,  Political  Economy. 

James  Garfield  Randall,  A.M.,  History. 

Frederick  Snyder  Seegmiller,  Ph.B.,  Political  Economy. 

Archibald  Wellington  Taylor,  A.B.,  Political  Economy. 

Victor  J.  West,  Ph.B.,  Political  Science. 
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THE  GENERAL  AIM  OF  THE  GROUP 

This  group  of  related  departments  embraces  subjects  that  have  a  common  basis 
of  interest.  It  includes  the  studies  that  deal  with  the  activities  of  men  as  social 
beings,  the  processes  of  growth  and  change,  the  general  principles  of  social  organi- 
zation, the  development  of  thought,  and  the  meaning  of  human  life.  It  has  for 
its  purpose  the  study  of  all  social  activities  that  are  not  confined  to  language  and 
literature.  No  one  of  these  subjects  represented  by  the  departments  of  this  group 
can  properly  be  isolated;  each  is  dependent  upon  the  other;  though  the  aim  of 
the  investigator  and  even  the  method  of  work  may  be  different  in  different  fields, 
the  common  subject  is  the  condition  and  the  development  of  men  in  society.  The 
course  of  man's  actual  development,  traced  in  concrete  facts  along  any  particular 
line  of  growth,  is  within  the  field  of  history;  political  economy,  political  science, 
and  sociology,  dealing  in  part  with  historical  facts  and  using,  when  applicable, 
the  historical  method,  deal  also  with  general  principles  of  industrial,  political,  and 
social  action  from  different  points  of  view.  Because  of  this  essential  relation- 
ship and  this  compelling  identity  of  scholarly  interests,  this  group  has  been  formed. 
In  the  arrangement  and  management  of  the  work  of  the  group  an  effort  is  made  to 
recognize  this  interdependence,  and  to  offer  opportunity,  not  only  for  specializa- 
tion and  minute  investigations,  but  for  acquaintance  with  the  broader  aspects  of 
the  wider  field.  In  the  present  pamphlet  are  given,  for  convenience,  only  the 
courses  in  the  more  intimately  related  branches  of  the  group — history,  political 
science,  political  economy,  sociology  and  anthropology — leaving  for  another 
pamphlet  the  work  of  philosophy,  psychology,  and  education. 

The  programme  which  follows  includes  both  the  courses  intended  for  college 
discipline  and  culture  and  those  intended  to  train  specialists.  The  Junior  College 
courses  provided  for  students  in  the  earlier  years  of  college  residence  are  as  a  rule 
not  open  to  graduates  for  graduate  credit.  The  Senior  College  courses,  being 
more  searching  and  more  advanced,  can  often  be  taken  advantageously  by  gradu- 
ates. The  courses  in  the  Graduate  Schools  are  based  on  the  supposition  that  the 
student  has  already  a  grasp  of  the  elements  of  his  work;  they  are  intended  to 
widen  and  deepen  his  knowledge,  but  especially  to  lead  him  to  independence  as 
a  scholar  and  investigator. 

For  comparison  with  courses  in  other  institutions  it  is  noted  that  a  major 
course  covers  about  50  hours  of  instruction  exclusive  of  examination  periods, 
thus  being  practically  equivalent  to  three  hours  a  week  for  a  semester. 

DEGREES 
Graduate  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's  or  to  a  Doctor's  degree  under  the  con- 
ditions specified  below. 

I.      THE   MASTER'S   DEGREES 

Three  degrees  are  conferred,  viz.,  Master  0}  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and  Master 
of  Philosophy. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in  attend- 
ance one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to  that 
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required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,1  may, 
on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which  he  is  working, 
be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate  for  a 
Master's  degree.  Admission  to  candidacy  must  precede  the  conferring  of  the 
degree  by  at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

b)  At  least  eight  majors  of  graduate  work.  These  eight  majors  need  not  be 
all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to  some  rational  plan 
approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at  least  six  months  before  the 
degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the  approval  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  departments 
in  which  the  work  is  done.3 

d)  The  delivery  of  five  printed  or  typewritten  copies,  including  one  bound 
copy,  of  the  dissertation  to  the  University  Library,  three  weeks  before  the  Convo- 
cation at  which  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

II.      THE   DEGREE  OF   DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

i.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in  attend- 
ance one  quarter  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent1  to  that 
required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,3  whose  thesis 
subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  principal  department,  and  who  has  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  (which  must  be  officially  certified  by  those 
departments)  may,  on  recommendation  by  the  principal  department  in  which 
he  wishes  to  take  his  degree,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Gradu- 
ate Schools,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Admission  to  candidacy 
must  precede  the  conferring  of  the  degree  by  at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the 
Doctor's  degree  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  at  the  University,  in  pursuance  of  an 
accepted  course  of  study.  The  course  in  question  must  include  one  principal, 
and  either  one  or  two  secondary  subjects.  The  amount  of  work  required  in  the 
secondary  subject  or  subjects  is  nine  majors. 

b)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the  work  done  in  preparation  for  the 
degree. 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  printed  thesis  upon  a  subject  which  has 

1  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "equivalent"  in  this  connection  refers  to 
quantity  only.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  specific  Master's  degree  (Arts,  Science,  or  Philosophy), 
to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead. 

•  In  exceptional  cases  the  Deans,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  departments  concerned,  may 
accept  an  additional  major  in  lieu  of  the  dissertation. 

» In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will 
present  to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed  statement  of  his  undergraduate  work. 
The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these  statements  during  the  opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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been  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
candidate's  work  has  been  done. 

d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments. 

e)  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  not,  as  a  rule,  take 
more  than  two-thirds  of  their  work  in  one  department,  and  may  not  take  work 
which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than  three  departments. 

3.  Thesis. — Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  upon  some  question 
connected  with  his  principal  subject.  This  production  must  constitute  an  actual 
contribution  to  knowledge.  Its  subject  must  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
Head  of  the  Department  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  date  of  the  final 
examination. 

The  thesis  itself  must  be  submitted  to  Head  of  the  Department  four  months 
before  the  date  of  the  final  examination. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  at  which  the  degree  is  to  be 
recommended,  a  typewritten  copy  of  the  thesis,  together  with  a  certificate  signed 
by  the  Head  or  Acting  Head  of  the  Department  that  the  copy,  as  submitted,  is 
accepted  for  publication  as  the  candidate's  thesis  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shall  be 
filed  in  the  Office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Said  copy  may  not  be 
withdrawn  from  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  until  the  required 
one  hundred  printed  copies  are  deposited  in  the  Library. 

The  candidate  shall  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  School 
a  contract  in  legal  form  to  the  effect  that  he  will  furnish  the  General  Library 
with  one  hundred  copies  (including  two  bound  in  half  roan)  which  shall  fulfil 
in  format,  cover,  title-page,  and  stock  all  the  University  requirements. 

Any  one  of  the  following  three  methods  may  be  followed: 

(a)  A  signed  statement  may  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  Office  from  a  publishing 
agency  approved  as  to  its  technical  efficiency  by  the  University  Press,  and  also 
as  to  its  professional  responsibility  by  the  department  concerned,  that  the  thesis 
has  been  received  and  accepted  for  publication. 

The  one  hundred  copies  furnished  to  the  General  Library  must  be  separate 
prints,  having  separate  pagination.  They  must  contain  no  other  material  and 
must  be  put  in  covers  (ninety-eight  in  paper  covers  and  two  in  half  roan). 

(b)  The  candidate  may  deposit  with  the  Business  Office  a  legal  financial 
guarantee  sufficient  to  enable  the  University  Press  to  print  the  required  one 
hundred  copies,  including  the  binding  of  two  copies  in  half  roan.  This  guar- 
antee shall  mature  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  conferring 
of  the  degree;  or 

(c)  The  candidate  may  at  his  own  cost  secure  publication  of  the  thesis  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  University,  in  which  case  the  degree  will  be  conferred  only 
after  the  delivery  of  the  required  one  hundred  copies  to  the  General  Library. 

4.  Final  examination. — After  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  may  present 
himself  for  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as  he  has  ful- 
filled the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned.     He  may  pre- 
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sent  himself  for  the  examination  in  his  principal  subject,  or  in  both  principal  and 
secondary  subjects  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not  been  taken  in  advance, 
(i)  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments 
concerned,  and  (2)  after  he  has  made  satisfactory  arrangements  as  regards  his 
thesis.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
members  of  the  principal  department  concerned,  an  appointed  representative  of 
the  secondary  department,  or  a  representative  of  each  of  them  if  there  are  two, 
of  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  department  who  may  choose  to  attend, 
and  a  member  of  some  other  department  appointed  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate 
Schools. 

If  the  examinations  in  the  secondary  subjects  are  separated,  they  may  not  be 
held  in  the  same  quarter,  or  within  two  months  of  each  other. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his  work, 
including  an  analysis  of  the  thesis,  and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  with  his  Dean 
for  distribution  to  the  committee  one  week  before  the  time  set  for  the  examination. 
In  the  case  of  the  examination  in  the  secondary  department,  the  statement  should 
include  the  work  in  this  department,  and  the  statement  for  the  final  examination 
should  include  the  work  of  both  departments. z 

5.  Non-resident  work. — After  being  admitted,  the  student  may  be  allowed  to 
substitute  non-resident  work  for  resident  work  to  a  limited  extent,  under  condi- 
tions to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned. 

6.  Work  done  in  other  universities. — Graduate  work  done  in  another  university 
will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  pro- 
vided the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  standing,  and  sufficient 
evidence  is  furnished  that  the  particular  work  was  satisfactorily  performed. 

Work  done  in  other  universities  will  not  ordinarily  count  for  more  than  one 
and  one-half  years  of  resident  work  in  the  University;  but  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  be  granted  after  one  year  of  residence.2 

The  attention  of  students  is  particularly  called  to  the  university  regulation 
that  the  examination  in  French  and  German  must  be  passed  before  one  can  be 
regularly  enrolled  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  It  is  important  that  the  student 
should  be  able  to  read  these  subjects  early  in  his  university  course.  To  postpone 
any  work  necessary  for  this  examination  till  late  in  the  course  is  to  fail  in  securing 
the  advantages  intended  by  the  regulation.  Accordingly,  the  Department  will 
insist  upon  conformity  with  the  requirement. 

In  all  cases  candidates  should  consult  early  with  the  heads  of  the  Departments 
within  which  their  major  and  minor  subjects  are  taken. 

1  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  completion  of  a  certain  amount 
of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  programme,  but,  as  the  recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability 
in  the  candidate's  chosen  province,  shown  first  by  the  production  of  a  thesis  evincing  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing  knowledge;  and  secondly,  by  the 
passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of  the  candidate's  subjects,  with  more  minuteness  in 
the  case  of  the  principal  subject,  with  less  minuteness  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects. 

2  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  candidates  for  higher  degrees  should  consult  with  their  Deans 
concerning  all  technical  requirements  for  such  degrees,  before  application  is  made  for  admission  to 
candidacy. 
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FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

To  persons  who  showed  evidence  of  marked  ability,  and  gave  promise  of 
distinction  in  original  investigation,  nineteen  Fellowships,  each  yielding  from 
$120  to  $520,  were  awarded  in  these  departments  during  the  year  1909-10. 

A  special  Fellowship  of  $320,  founded  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Schaffner,  and  Marx, 
is  offered  to  a  graduate  student  in  Political  Economy. 

Forty  Scholarships,  each  yielding  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters  ($120), 
are  assigned  annually  to  students  in  the  Graduate  Schools  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Deans  of  these  schools. 

Candidates  for  these  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  should  send  to  the  Deans 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  a  record  of  their  previous  work  and  distinctions,  degrees, 
and  past  courses  of  study,  with  copies  of  their  written  or  printed  work  in  the 
field  of  the  department  in  which  application  is  made.  Applications  must  be 
received  at  the  Deans'  offices  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year,  in  order  to  be 
considered  for  the  following  year.  Appointments  will  be  made  during  the  first 
week  in  April. 

Fellows  may  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  Uni- 
versity or  for  kindred  work;  but  in  no  case  will  they  be  expected  or  permitted 
to  devote  more  than  one-sixth  of  their  time  to  such  service. 

In  addition,  one  graduate  Scholarship,  yielding  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the 
annual  tuition  fees,  is  annually  awarded  to  the  best  student  in  each  department 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago  during  the  preceding  year. 

A  Scholarship  yielding  the  amount  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters  ($120) 
is  annually  awarded  in  each  department  offering  Junior  College  work,  to  the  best 
student  receiving  the  Associate's  title  during  the  preceding  year. 

AID  TO  STUDENTS 
Besides  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  various  kinds  of  assistance  are  offered 
to  those  who  need  help,  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Prizes;  (2)  Remission  of 
Tuition;  (3)  University  Service;  (4)  Other  Service  in  the  University;  (5)  Loans 
by  the  Students'  Fund  Society,  and  (6)  Outside  Employment.  The  position  of 
the  University  in  a  large  city  brings  the  decided  advantage  of  providing  many 
opportunities  for  employment.  Through  the  University  Employment  Bureau 
many  students  are  able  to  secure  all  of  the  outside  employment  for  which  they  have 
time.  For  further  details  applicants  should  send  for  the  circular,  Assistance 
to  Students  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

FACILITIES  FOR  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH 
The  departments  of  this  group  will  be  housed  in  the  new  Harper  Memorial 
Library  now  under  construction,  where  seminar  rooms,  offices,  graduate  reading- 
room,  and  all  collections  of  materials  will  be  under  one  roof. 

The  library  facilities  available  for  graduate  students  in  this  group  may  be 
noticed  under  three  heads: 

a)  The  departmental  libraries  of  the  group  united  under  one  organization 
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contain  over  50,000  volumes  especially  selected  for  advanced  study  and  research; 
over  300  periodicals  are  received  by  the  group  library.  The  Law  Library  in  the 
same  building  contains  28,000  volumes,  and  includes  copies  of  the  session  laws 
of  the  states. 

b)  The  General  Library  of  the  University  contains,  in  addition  to  state  docu- 
ments and  other  sources,  an  unusually  complete  set  of  United  States  documents, 
beginning  with  the  First  Congress.  The  departmental  libraries  of  Comparative 
Religion,  Semitic  Languages,  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  and  Church 
History  are  also  available. 

c)  The  Chicago  Public  Library;  the  John  Crerar  Library,  which  has  devoted 
especial  attention  to  political  economy,  political  science,  and  sociology;  the  New- 
berry Library,  which  has  a  large  historical  collection;  the  Library  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society;  the  Library  of  the  Chicago  Law  Institute,  and  the  Municipal 
Library  in  the  City  Hall  are  available  to  students  in  the  prosecution  of  detailed 
investigation. 

MATERIAL  FOR  STUDY 

While  the  rudiments  of  the  social  sciences  may  be  studied  in  smaller  com- 
munities, and  while  many  considerations  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  introducing 
beginners  to  these  subjects  in  less  complex  groups,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
most  serious  problems  of  modern  society  are  presented  by  large  cities,  and  that 
they  consequently  afford  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  graduate  study.  No 
city  in  the  world  contains  a  wider  variety  of  typical  social  conditions  than  Chicago, 
and  no  city  in  the  United  States  more  accurately  epitomizes  the  general  problems 
of  American  life. 

In  Chicago  some  forty  languages  are  spoken,  by  numbers  ranging  from  half 
a  dozen  to  half  a  million,  and  many  of  these  linguistic  groups  are  accessible  for 
anthropological  and  ethnological  study. 

The  population  engaged  in  the  manufacturing,  building,  packing,  and  dis- 
tributing industries  exhibits  every  phase  of  modern  labor  questions  in  the  most 
representative  form.  As  the  greatest  railroad  center  in  the  world,  the  city  offers 
unequaled  facilities  for  study  of  all  the  problems  connected  with  transportation. 
The  shipping,  commerce,  banking,  journalism,  municipal  administration,  courts, 
schools,  museums,  hospitals,  churches,  social  settlements,  political  organizations, 
charities,  and  correctional  institutions  complete  a  permanent  exhibit  of  the  chief 
types  of  modern  activity;  and  they  admit  advanced  students  in  many  ways  to 
opportunities  not  merely  for  observation  but  for  practical  experience. 

CLUBS 

Each  of  the  departments  of  this  group  has  a  club,  consisting  of  its  instructors 
and  graduate  students,  which  meets  fortnightly  for  the  purpose  Of  keeping  the 
members  in  touch  with  the  best  contemporary  work  in  the  field  covered  by  the 
department. 

The  clubs  meet  jointly  once  a  month  for  the  consideration  of  topics  of  general 
interest,  and  to  acquaint  the  members  of  each  department  with  the  most  important 
work  in  allied  fields. 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

The  work  of  the  Department  is  intended  to  provide,  by  symmetrically  arranged 
courses  of  instruction,  a  complete  training  in  the  various  branches  of  economics, 
beginning  with  elementary  work  and  passing  by  degrees  to  the  higher  work  of 
investigation.  The  chief  aims  of  the  instruction  will  be  to  give  the  power  to 
think  in  the  subject,  to  teach  methods  of  work,  to  foster  a  judicial  spirit,  to  cul- 
tivate an  attitude  of  scholarly  independence,  and  to  train  men  to  become  useful 
citizens. 

The  subjoined  schedule  of  instruction  offered  by  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy  indicates  in  a  general  way  the  sequence  of  the  courses.  The  arrange- 
ment is  intended  as  an  ideal  scheme  rather  than  a  rule  of  rigid  requirement. 

Courses  3  (Commercial  Geography),  4  (History  of  Commerce),  5  (Economic  History 
of  the  United  States). 

Courses  1  and  2  (Principles  of  Political  Economy),  37  (Financial  History  of  the  United 
States),  38  (Tariffs),  56  (Economic  History  of  the  United  States  for  those  who 
have  not  taken  course  5,  and  who  have  had  courses  1  and  2). 

Courses  17  (Immigration),  50  (Railway  Transportation),  55  (Industrial  Combina- 
tions), 56  (Corporation  Finance),  58  (Economic  History  of  England),  67  (Ameri- 
can Agriculture),  68  (Farm  Management). 

Courses  10  (History  of  Political  Economy),  15  (Socialism),  16  (Population),  20  (Statis- 
tics), 21  (Vital  Statistics),  30  (Money),  31  (Banking),  35  and  36  (Public  Finance 
and  Taxation),  43  (Economics  of  Workingmen),  44  (Trades  Unions),  51  (Railway 
Rates),  52  (Waterways),  60  (Insurance),  65  (Accounting) 

Courses  12  (Value),  13  and  14  (Distribution  of  Wealth),  19  (French  and  German 
Economic  Readings),  32  (Money,  advanced  course),  70  (Seminar  on  Bibliog- 
raphy), 71  (Seminar  on  Relation  of  State  to  Industry),  72,  73,  and  74  (The 
Seminars).  Other  work  to  be  arranged,  in  consultation  with  the  Department, 
to  provide  for  research. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  will  not  be  permitted  to  offer  Junior 
College  courses  in  Political  Economy  as  part  of  the  work  during  the  year's  resi- 
dence. Among  the  eight  majors  required,  in  case  Political  Economy  is  taken  as 
a  principal  subject,  they  must  offer  work  in  Economic  Theory,  the  other  courses 
to  be  decided  upon  after  consultation.  Those  taking  Political  Economy  as  a 
secondary  subject  for  the  Master's  degree  should  first  consult  with  the  Depart- 
ment as  to  their  courses. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  taking  Political  Economy  as  a  principal 
subject,  should  offer  as  a  foundation  the  subjects  covered  by  courses  ic,  12,  13, 
14,  20,  and  70;  and  the  remaining  subjects,  together  with  the  research  work, 
should  be  early  determined  upon  in  consultation  with  the  Department.  The 
major  work  demands  two-thirds  of  the  time  usually  required  for  the  doctorate. 
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The  nine  majors  required  of  those  taking  Political  Economy  as  a  secondary  sub- 
ject should  include  a  study  of  Economic  Theory. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  his  candidacy  for  either  of  the  higher  degrees,  in  case 
Political  Economy  is  chosen  as  the  principal  subject,  the  student  must  furnish 
satisfactory  evidence  of  preparation  in  allied  subjects  by  filing  with  the  Depart- 
ment a  written  statement  of  courses  which  he  has  taken  in  the  Universrcy,  or  in 
other  institutions,  and  of  any  other  relevant  work  which  he  has  done. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  directors  of  the  Chicago  School  of 
Civics  and  Philanthropy  for  the  use  of  the  facilities  offered  for  training  in  methods 
of  social  investigation  by  their  research  department.  This  department  is  main- 
tained by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  inquiries 
into  social  conditions  in  Chicago  and  more  especially  for  the  training  of  students 
for  such  work. 

The  University  has  equipped  a  laboratory  for  statistical  research  work  in 
which  students  are  given  training  in  the  collection  and  tabulation  of  statistical 
data,  as  well  as  in  the  scientific  construction  of  charts  and  diagrams.  The  object 
of  the  work  is  to  familiarize  students  with  practical  methods  employed  in  govern- 
ment bureaus,  municipal,  state,  and  federal,  in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
countries,  and  in  private  agencies  of  sociological  and  economic  investigation. 
The  Departments  of  Political  Economy  and  of  Sociology  co-operate  in  the 
direction  of  statistical  investigations. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

GENERAL 
The  courses  are  grouped  as  follows: 

A.  Junior  College  Courses 
Group  I,  Theory:   courses  i,  2. 

Group  II,  Historical  and  Commercial:   courses  3,  4,  5. 

B.  Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses 

Group  III,  Theory  and  Method:    courses  10,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  19, 

20,  21. 
Group  IV,  Money  and  Finance:  courses  30,  31,  32,  35,  36,  37,  38. 
Group  V,  Labor:   courses  41,  43,  44. 

Group  VI,  The  Industrial  Field:   courses  50,  51,  52,  55,  56,  57,  58. 
Group  VII,  Commercial  and  Agricultural:  courses  60,  65,  66,  67,  68. 
Group  VIII,  The  Seminars:   courses  70,  71,  72,  73,  74. 

For  admission  to  the  courses  of  the  Senior  College  and  graduate  groups,  a  pre- 
requisite is  the  satisfactory  completion  of  courses  1  and  2  in  the  Department,  or  an 
equivalent.  Course  1  is  not  open  to  students  who  do  not  intend  to  continue  the  work 
of  course  2.     Courses  1  and  2  are  not  a  prerequisite  for  courses  3,  4,  and  5. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

GROUP   I.      THEORY 

I,  2.  Principles  of  Political  Economy. — General  introduction  to  the  study 
of  Political  Economy. 
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Courses  1  and  2  together  are  designed  to  give  the  students  an  acquaintance  with 
the  working  principles  of  modern  Political  Economy.  The  general  drill  in  the  prin- 
ciples cannot  be  completed  in  one  quarter;  and  the  Department  does  not  wish  students 
to  elect  course  1  who  do  not  intend  to  continue  the  work  in  course  2.  Descriptive 
and  practical  subjects  are  introduced  as  the  principles  are  discussed,  and  the  field  is 
only  half  covered  in  course  1.  Those  who  do  not  take  both  1  and  2  are  not  prepared 
to  pursue  advanced  courses  in  the  Senior  College  and  graduate  groups.  Prerequisite: 
nine  majors. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Summer   Quarter,    8:00   and    9:00.     Mj.    Autumn    Quarter, 
11:00,  and  12:00.   Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  2  sections,  8:30  and 
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sections,  8 
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9:3°, 

Summer    Quarter,    8:00    and    9:00.      Mj.   Winter   Quarter, 
and  11:00.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  2  sections,  8:30  and  9:30, 

Associate   Professor  Marshall,   Assistant  Professors  Hoxie,  Wright,  and 

Field. 

group  ii.     historical  and  commercial 

3.  Commercial  Geography. — A  study  of  the  various  countries  and  their  chief 
products;  the  effect  of  soil,  climate,  and  geographical  situation  in  determining  the 
character  of  national  industries  and  of  international  trade,  commercial  routes,  seaports; 
the  location  of  commercial  and  industrial  centers;  exports  and  imports;  the  character, 
importance,  and  chief  sources  of  the  principal  articles  of  foreign  trade.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  11:00,  Assistant  Professor  Goode  and  Mr.  Jones. 

For  courses  on  Economic  Geography  of  North  America  and  Economic  Geography 
of  Europe,  see  Department  of  Geography. 

4.  History  of  Commerce. — A  brief  general  survey  of  ancient,  mediaeval,  and 
modern  commerce.  Consideration  of  the  articles  of  commerce,  the  market  places, 
the  trade  routes,  methods  of  transportation,  and  the  causes  which  promoted  and  retarded 
the  growth  of  commerce  in  the  principal  commercial  nations.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
12:00,  Mr. . 

5.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — This  course  is  intended  to  give  the 
student  who  cannot  devote  more  time  to  the  subject  a  general  survey  and  also  to  furnish 
a  background  for  those  who  take  special  courses  in  the  general  field.  It  aims  to  show 
the  manner  and  extent  to  which  economic  forces  have  determined  the  history  of  the 
country,  to  point  out  how  the  actual  operation  of  economic  principles  is  illustrated  by 
this  history,  and  aid  in  the  solution  of  our  present-day  problems.  Among  the  topics 
to  be  taken  up  are:  a  brief  survey  of  colonial  industry,  the  economic  aspects  of  the 
Revolution,  early  commerce  and  manufacturing,  the  settlement  and  development  of  the 
West,  the  public  land  system,  internal  improvements  and  the  growth  of  transportation 
facilities,  economic  aspects  of  slavery  and  the  negro  problem,  immigration,  the  merchant 
marine,  our  insular  possessions  and  their  economic  problems.  Especial  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  growth  of  manufactures  and  related  topics,  such  as  the  distribii- 
tion  of  industries,  the  development  of  our  resources,  the  conditions  which  had  led  to 
manufacturing  efficiency,  the  "American  invasion  of  Europe,"  and  the  industrial 
transformation  of  the  South.  Industrial  changes  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  such  as 
have  had  important  influence  on  America,  will  be  briefly  touched  upon.  Students 
who  have  had  courses  1  and  2,  or  their  equivalent,  should  elect  course  56,  instead  of 
course  5.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  9:30,  Assistant  Professor  Wright. 

See  also  courses  on  The  Organization  of  the  Retail  Market;  Consumption  of 
Wealth;  Department  of  Household  Administration. 

SENIOR   COLLEGE   AND   GRADUATE   COURSES 

GROUP  III.   THEORY  AND  METHOD 

10.  History  of  Political  Economy. — This  course  treats  of  the  genesis  and 
development  of  economic  concepts,  method,  principles,  and  policies;  in  short,  of  the 
development  of  Political  Economy  as  a  systematic  body  of  scientific  and  practical 
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doctrine.  Attention  is  given  throughout  to  the  determining  factors  of  economic 
thought  as  found  in  industrial  conditions  and  in  general  political  and  social  philosophy. 
The  students  are  expected  to  make  use  so  far  as  possible  of  primary  sources.  Mj. 
Summer  Quarter,  10:30;  Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Assistant  Professor  Hoxie. 

12.  Value. — A  critical  and  constructive  study  of  fundamental  theory  based 
upon  the  work  of  leading  economic  schools  and  writers  both  classical  and  modern. 
This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  graduates  and  advanced  students.  Mj.  Autumn 
Quarter,  9:30,  Associate  Professor  Johnson. 

13,  14.  Distribution  of  Wealth. — The  more  abstruse  questions  of  distribution 
will  be  considered.  No  student,  therefore,  can  undertake  the  work  of  this  course  with 
profit  who  has  not  already  become  familiar  with  the  fundamental  principles.  Students 
are  asked  to  attempt,  in  a  constructive  thesis,  the  determination  of  the  principles 
regulating  wages,  interest,  rent.  The  subjects  to  be  considered  will  be  as  follows: 
The  wages-fund  and  other  theories  of  wages,  the  interest  problem,  managers'  profits, 
and  allied  topics.  The  discussion  will  be  based  upon  selected  passages  of  important 
writers.  Students  will  also  be  expected  to  discuss  recent  important  contributions  to 
these  subjects  in  current  books  or  journals.  2  Mjs.  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters, 
9:30,  Associate  Professor  Johnson. 

15.  Socialism. — It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  make  the  student  acquainted 
with  socialism  in  its  threefold  aspects  of  Ideal,  Theory,  and  Propaganda,  to  give  him 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  causes  which  underlie  the  Socialist  movement,  and 
to  bring  him  into  contact  with  the  work  of  leading  Socialist  critics.  Marxian  or  Scien- 
tific Socialism,  in  its  orthodox  and  revised  phases,  is  made  the  center  of  study  and  is 
given  the  greatest  share  of  attention,  but  Utopian,  Christian,  Academic,  State,  and 
Municipal  Socialism  are  considered.  In  connection  with  the  study  of  Propaganda,  the 
organizations,  methods,  and  constructive  proposals  of  the  Socialists  both  in  America 
and  abroad  are  carefully  reviewed.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  9:00,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Hoxie. 

16.  Population. — A  study  of  population  as  the  basis  of  economic  society. 
Opinions  and  policies  in  regard  to  population  are  reviewed  and  considered  in  relation 
to  contemporary  social  and  economic  conditions.  This  historical  background  is  utilized 
in  the  investigation  of  such  present-day  phenomena  as  the  relatively  slight  propagation 
of  the  well-to-do  classes,  the  eugenics  movement,  and  the  concentration  of  population 
in  great  cities.  The  consent  of  the  instructor  is  required  for  admission  to  the  course. 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  8:30,  Assistant  Professor  Field. 

17.  Migration. — A  study  of  the  general  phenomenon  of  migration  of  popula- 
tion, with  especial  reference  to  immigration  into  the  United  States.  [Not  given  in 
1910-11.  It  is  expected  that  courses  17  and  16  will  usually  be  given  in  alternate  years.] 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  8 :  30,  Assistant  Professor  Field' 

19.  French  and  German  Economic  Reading. — Intended  for  graduates  who 
wish  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  economic  vocabulary  of  the  French  and  German 
languages,  by  reading  with  the  instructor  portions  of  modern  treatises.  Meeting  i£ 
hours  each  week,  counting  as  a  minor  throughout  a  quarter.  M.  Spring  Quarter, 
Fri.,  4:00-5:30,  Associate  Professor  Johnson. 

20.  Training  Course  in  Statistics. — Students  are  trained  in  the  practical  use 
of  statistical  methods  of  investigation,  in  the  collection,  tabulation,  and  interpretation 
of  statistics  of  different  orders,  in  the  technique  of  work  done  by  government  statistical 
bureaus  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  A  survey  of  the  sources  of  statistical 
information,  public  and  private,  is  undertaken  with  a  view  to  determining  the  degree  of 
accuracy  and  legitimacy  of  inferences  drawn.  Exercise  is  given  in  the  construction  of 
averages,  of  index  numbers  of  wages  and  prices,  and  of  wage  tables;  in  graphic  pres- 
entation of  data,  and  in  the  use  of  mechanical  instruments  of  computation,  tabula- 
tion, and  chart  construction.  The  work  of  the  course  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
students  preparing  to  enter  into  the  service  of  government,  or  of  private  statistical 
bureaus.  The  course  also  deals  with  the  statistical  work  of  railway,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial corporations.  Course  20  is  introductory  and  should  be  taken  by  students 
intending  to  elect  more  advanced  courses  in  statistics.  While  the  work' is  mainly 
technological,  it  is  intended  to  demonstrate  the  scientific  value  and  scope  of  the  statis- 
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tical   method    as    employed    in   the    social    sciences.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  8:30, 
Mr. . 

21.  Vital  Statistics. — A  study  of  the  movement  of  population,  especially  as 
it  is  occasioned  by  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  of  scientific  statistical  methods 
of  collecting,  analyzing,  presenting,  and  interpreting  the  appropriate  data.  The 
general  principles  developed  will  be  applied  in  investigation  of  special  topics  and  in 
criticism  of  statistical  materials  and  results.  It  is  desirable  that  students  who  elect 
the  course  should  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German.  Mj.  Winter 
Quarter,  8 :  30,  Assistant  Professor  Field. 

GROUP   IV.      MONEY   AND   FINANCE 

30.  Money. — An  examination  is  first  made  of  the  principles  of  money, 
whether  metallic  or  paper.  Preliminary  training  for  investigation  is  combined,  in  this 
course,  with  the  acquisition  of  desirable  statistical  information,  on  practical  questions 
of  the  day.  The  student  is  instructed  in  the  bibliography  of  the  subject,  taught  how 
to  collect  his  data,  and  expected  to  weigh  carefully  the  evidence  on  both  sides  of  a 
mooted  question.  The  work  of  writing  theses  is  so  adjusted  that  it  corresponds  to  the 
work  of  other  courses  counting  for  the  same  number  of  hours.  This  course  will  be 
open  to  undergraduates.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  12:00,  Professor  Laughlin. 

31.  The  Theory  and  History  of  Banking. — The  course  will  begin  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  functions  of  a  bank,  followed  by  the  History  of  Banking  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  First  and  Second  Banks  of  the  United  States,  the  national  banking 
system,  state  banks,  and  trust  companies.  The  salient  points  in  the  constitution  and 
policy  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Reichsbank,  the  Bank  of  France,  and  other  great 
European  banks  will  be  taken  up.  A  careful  study  will  also  be  made  of  the  banking 
systems  of  Scotland  and  Canada.  The  following  points  will  be  considered:  note 
issue,  deposit  currency,  loans,  reserves,  clearing-houses,  the  relation  of  banks  to  the 
government,  the  relation  of  banks  to  commercial  crises,  branch  banking,  and  inter- 
national exchange.  Finally,  a  critical  examination  will  be  made  of  proposed  modifi- 
cations of  the  national  banking  system  of  the  United  States.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
12:00,  Professor  Laughlin. 

32.  Advanced  Course  in  Money. — After  having  been  drilled  in  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  money  and  banking  (courses  30  and  31),  the  student  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  more  difficult  problems  of  money  and  credit.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
12:00,  Professor  Laughlin. 

35,  36.  Finance  and  Taxation. — A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  public  finance.  The  treatment  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and  the  method 
of  presentation  historical  as  well  as  systematic.  The  main  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  study  of  taxation,  although  public  expenditures,  public  debts,  and  financial 
administration  are  carefully  studied.  2  Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters,  8:30, 
Associate  Professor  Johnson. 

37.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States. — In  this  course  the  Financial 
History  of  the  United  States  is  followed  from  the  organization  of  our  national  system 
in  1789  to  the  present  time.  The  following  topics  may  be  mentioned  as  indicating  the 
scope  of  the  course:  the  funding  and  management  of  the  Revolutionary  and  other 
war  debts;  the  First  and  Second  United  States  Banks;  the  Independent  Treasury; 
the  present  national  banking  system;  Civil  War  financiering  with  especial  reference  to 
bond  and  note  issues,  and  resort  to  legal-tender  currency;  the  demonetization  of  silver 
and  issue  of  silver  certificates;  inflation  of  the  currency  and  the  gold  reserve;  the  cur- 
rency act  of  1900.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  Mr. . 

38.  Tariffs,  Reciprocity,  and  Shipping. — The  course  of  legislation  and  the 
development  of  our  commercial  policy  are  followed,  and  an  effort  made  to  indicate 
the  influence  of  our  protective  tariffs  upon  the  development  :>f  our  domestic  industries, 
upon  the  growth  and  character  of  our  international  trade,  and  upon  the  general  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  country.  Foreign  trade  policies  and  schemes  for  imperial  tariff 
federation  are  taken  up,  and  especial  attention  given  to  the  negotiation  of  reciprocity 
treaties,  as  well  as  to  recent  attempts,  which  have  been  made  through  federal  legislation 
granting  subsidies  to  build  up  American  shipping.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  8:30, 
Associate  Professor  Johnson. 
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GROUP  V.      LABOR 

41.  The  Labor  Movement. — A  historical  and  comparative  study  of  labor  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries,  and  of  the  social  and  economic 
consequences  to  the  wage-earner  of  industrial  development  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  Especial  attention  is  devoted  to  the  course  of  labor  legislation  which  has  in 
different  countries  accompanied  industrial  reorganization;  to  the  extent  to  which 
labor  organization  has  taken  place;  to  the  actual  methods  provided  for  arbitration, 
conciliation,  and  adjustment  of  wage  disputes;  to  systems  of  workingmen's  insurance 
and  provision  for  the  unemployed;  industrial  education,  and  other  conditions  affect- 
ing the  economic  status  and  welfare  of  labor.  The  course  is  intended  to  be  descrip- 
tive and  informational,  rather  than  theoretical  in  character.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

43.  Economics  of  Workingmen. — Continuing  the  study  of  distribution 
(course  14),  examination  is  here  undertaken  of  social  movements  for  improving  the 
condition  of  labor.  Topics  considered  in  this  connection  are  workingmen's  insurance; 
co-operation;  profit-sharing;  industrial  education;  the  establishment  of  labor  colonies; 
corporation  welfare  plans;  social  settlements;  restrictive  legislation,  etc.  The  course 
is  both  practical  and  theoretical  in  its  effort  to  explain  and  to  test  the  efficiency  of  these 
schemes  of  social  betterment.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  8:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Hoxie. 

44.  Trade  Unionism. — This  course  aims  chiefly  to  make  the  student 
acquainted  with  the  essential  character  and  activities  of  American  Unionism  and  to 
explain  scientifically  the  general  and  concrete  Union  phenomena.  After  a  brief  descrip- 
tive account  of  Unionism  in  general  and  some  discussion  of  the  leading  interpretations 
of  the  labor  movement,  a  study  is  made  of  the  ultimate  aims,  essential  principles,  and 
characteristic  methods  of  Unionism  as  they  have  been  developed  in  this  country  and  are 
exemplified  in  Trade  Agreements,  Union  Working  Rules,  Conflicts  with  Employers, 
Union  Financial  systems,  and  structural  adaptations.  In  this  work  the  student  makes 
use  largely  of  original  sources  and  is  brought  into  frequent  contact  with  the  men, 
organizations,  and  activities  which  are  being  studied.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  12:00, 
Assistant  Professor  Hoxie. 


GROUP   VI.      THE   INDUSTRIAL   FIELD 

50.  Railway  Transportation. — The  economic,  financial,  and  social  influences 
arising  from  the  growth  of  modern  railway  transportation,  especially  as  concerns  the 
United  States,  will  be  discussed.  An  account  of  the  means  of  transportation  developed 
in  Europe  and  America  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century;  the  experiments  of  the 
states  in  constructing  and  operating  canals  and  railways;  national,  state,  and  municipal 
aid  to  private  companies;  the  rapid  and  irregular  extension  of  the  United  States  rail- 
way system;  the  failures  of  1893;  the  reorganizations  and  consolidations  since  that 
time,  with  some  attention  to  railway  building  in  other  countries,  will  form  the  histori- 
cal part  of  the  work.  A  discussion  of  competition,  combination,  discrimination, 
investments,  speculation,  abuse  of  fiduciary  powers;  state  legislation  and  commissions, 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  with  decisions  under  it;  and  the  various  relations 
of  the  state,  the  public,  the  investors,  the  managers,  and  the  employees,  will  form  the 
most  important  part  of  the  work.  This  course  gives  a  general  view  of  the  subject. 
Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  9 :  30,  Associate  Professor  Marshall. 

51.  The  Regulation  of  Railway  Rates. — A  study  of  the  relation  of  the  state 
to  railways,  with  particular  attention  to  the  regulation  of  rates.  The  situation  in  the 
United  States  will  receive  the  chief  attention,  and  the  activities  of  both  federal  and  state 
governments  will  be  considered.  The  European  situation  will  be  studied  mainly  for 
purposes  of  comparison.  Prerequisite:  course  50.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  9:30, 
Associate  Professor  Marshall. 

52.  Waterways. — A  general  view  of  the  entire  subject  of  transportation 
by  water.  The  study  will  be  directed  mainly  toward  an  investigation  of  the  recent 
waterways  movement.  Prerequisite:  courses  50  and  51.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
9:30,  Associate  Professor  Marshall. 
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55.  Industrial  Combinations — Trusts. — A  discussion  of  the  growth  of  the  con- 
ditions which  have  made  large  business  coalitions  possible,  the  motives  which  have 
led  to  their  formation,  the  conditions  requisite  to  their  successful  operation,  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them,  the  drawbacks  and  dan- 
gers which  may  be  involved  in  their  further  growth,  the  chances  of  governmental 
guidance  or  limitation  of  their  formation  and  of  the  exercise  of  their  power,  the  fea- 
sible policy  and  methods  that  may  be  pursued  in  dealing  with  the  trusts.  Mj.  Summer 
Quarter,  9:00;  Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Assistant  Professor  Wright. 

56.  Corporation  Finance. — A  study  of  the  corporation  as  a  form  of  business 
organization,  primarily  with  reference  to  its  financial  management.  The  course  will 
take  up  such  topics  as:  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  the  corporation,  internal 
organization,  formation  and  promotion,  forms  of  securities,  sale  of  securities  and  the 
stock  market,  capitalization,  financial  policy,  analysis  of  reports,  reorganization,  state 
and  federal  control.     Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  11  :oo,  Assistant  Professor  Wright. 

57.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — This  course  covers  the  same 
general  field  as  course  5,  but  is  designed  for  students  who  have  previously  taken  courses 
1  and  2.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  8:30;  Summer  Quarter,  8:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Wright. 

58.  Economic  History  of  England. — A  general  survey  of  the  economic  features  in 
the  development  of  England,  and  an  exposition  of  the  effects  of  England's  economic 
development  upon  economic  theory  and  upon  the  industrial  growth  of  other  countries. 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  12:00,  Mr. . 

GROUP   VII.      COMMERCIAL    AND    AGRICULTURAL 

60.  Insurance. — This  course  will  aim  to  cover  those  aspects  of  insurance  impor- 
tant to  the  practical  business  man.  The  history  and  theory  of  insurance  will  be 
examined  with  especial  emphasis  given  (1)  to  Life  Insurance:  the  various  forms  of 
organization;  theory  of  rates;  the  different  combinations  of  contracts;  loan  and  sur- 
render values;  dividends;  distribution  periods;  (2)  to  Fire  Insurance:  the  various 
forms  of  business  organization;  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  insurance  contract;  the 
different  forms  of  hazard,  and  the  computation  and  combination  of  rates  therefor;  the 
theory  of  reserves;  coinsurance;  the  problem  of  valued-policy  laws:  (3)  to  the  general 
principle  of  public  supervision  with  regard  to  the  different  forms  of  insurance,  and  the 
wider  question  of  public  ownership.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.J 

65.  Accounting. — The  interpretation  of  accounts  viewed  with  regard  to  the 
needs  of  the  business  manager  rather  than  those  of  the  accountant:  the  formation  and 
meaning  of  the  balance  sheet;  the  profit  and  loss  statement  and  its  relation  to  the  bal- 
ance sheet;  the  capital  accounts,  surplus,  reserve,  sinking  funds;  reserve  funds,  their 
use  and  misuse;  depreciation  accounts;  other  accounts  appearing  on  credit  side;  assets; 
methods  of  valuation;  confusing  of  assets  and  expenses;  capital  expenditures  and 
operating  expenses;  capital  assets,  cash,  and  other  reserves.  Prerequisite:  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping.     Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  2 :  00,  Mr.  Arnett. 

66.  Special  Problems  in  Accounting. — (a)  Bank  Accounting,  (b)  Auditing: 
the  duties  of  an  auditor;  methods  of  procedure;  practice;  problems  frequently  met. 
(c)  Appraisal  and  Depreciation,  (d)  Railway  Accounting:  a  consideration  of  the 
principal  features;  determination  of  the  four  main  divisions  of  expense;  the  relation 
between  capital  expenditures  and  profit  and  loss,  (e)  The  Public  Accountant:  legal 
regulations;  duties  and  methods;  constructive  work  in  devising  a  system  of  account- 
ing to  fit  special  needs;  practice  in  comparison  of  various  systems;  the  advantages 
of  various  devices,  loose-leaf  and  card  systems;  voucher  system;  cost  keeping.  Con- 
ducted by  experts  from  Chicago  institutions.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

67.  Problems  of  American  Agriculture. — This  course  deals  with  the  social 
and  economic  problems  of  American  agriculture.  The  topics  discussed  include  the 
following:  The  growth  of  population;  its  movement  to  new  lands  and  to  industrial 
centers;  the  ideals  and  characteristics  of  the  agricultural  as  compared  with  the  non- 
agricultural  population;  the  effects  of  the  tariff,  land  grants,  railroad  building,  and 
homestead  acts  upon  rural  life;   the  wages  and  real  income  of  the  farmer  compared 
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with  those  of  other  classes;  the  causes  and  results  of  price  movements  of  farm  products; 
waste  and  utilization  of  by-products;  effects  of  Canadian  and  Argentine  development; 
and  the  waste  and  conservation  of  natural  resources.  Problems  of  rural  organization, 
education,  and  ideals  receive  especial  attention.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  8:00, 
Associate  Professor  Hill. 

68.  Farm  Organization  and  Management. — This  course  is  designed  for  those 
who  wish  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  organization  and  management  of  American 
farms.  The  conditions  which  differentiate  agricultural  from  industrial  enterprises 
are  first  studied.  Ideal  plans  for  the  organization  and  management  of  different  types 
of  farms  are  then  presented.  These  plans  are  compared  with  and  tested  by  the  methods 
in  operation  on  the  farms  of  the  Agricultural  Guild,  and  other  farms.  Each  student 
is  expected  to  make  a  plan  for  the  organization  and  operation  of  a  farm  for  a  period  of 
five  years.     Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  2:00,  Associate  Professor  Hill. 

GROUP   VIII.      THE   SEMINARS 

70.  Seminar  on  Economic  Bibliography. — This  course  is  intended  to  give  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  bibliographical  material,  dictionaries,  reference  books, 
documents,  state  and  national  publications,  current  periodicals,  and  recent  literature 
in  economics.  It  will  be  given  under  the  supervision  of  a  single  instructor,  but  with 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  members  of  the  Department.  Different  instructors  will 
present  the  material  in  which  they  are  specialists.  It  will  be  a  laboratory  practice 
course,  required  for  two  quarters  of  all  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.  It  will  meet 
i£  hours  each  week,  counting  as  a  minor  in  each  quarter.  M.  Autumn,  Winter, 
a.nd  Spring  Quarters,  supervised  by  Assistant  Professor  Field. 

71.  Seminar  on  the  Relation  of  the  State  to  Industry. — In  this  seminar  (as 
different  from  72,  73,  and  74)  all  the  graduate  students  are  grouped  together  for  the 
common  study  of  a  single  subject.  The  pressing  importance  of  present  public  policies 
in  regard  to  the  function  of  the  state,  and  the  course  of  public  discussion,  seem  to 
oblige  students  to  revise  their  thinking  as  to  the  value  of  extreme  Laissez-faire  on 
the  one  side  and  extreme  state  interference  on  the  other.  The  subject  will  be  presented 
by  different  members  of  the  Department,  assisted  by  instructors  from  other  and  allied 
departments,  with  opportunity  for  discussion.  It  will  meet  i\  hours  every  fortnight. 
Credit  will  be  given  according  to  the  work  done.  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters, 
supervised  by  Professor  Laughlin. 

72»  73»  74*  Individual  Seminar. — Students  fully  prepared  for  research  by 
previous  training,  and  accepted  by  the  Department,  will  be  given  separate  weekly 
appointments  and  personal  supervision.  The  amount  of  credit  given  will  depend  on 
the  amount  of  work  done.  The  following  courses  (3  Mjs.)  are  offered  in  the  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters: 

72.  73,  74.     Economic  Seminar  Professor  Laughlin 

Advanced  Theory  Associate  Professor  Johnson 

Transportation  Associate  Professor  Marshall 

Labor  Problems  Assistant  Professor  Hoxie 
Economic  History  0}  the 

United  States  Assistant  Professor  Wright 

Population  Assistant  Professor  Field 

ECONOMIC  PUBLICATIONS 

As  a  means  of  communication  between  investigators  and  the  public,  the 
University  issues  monthly  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  the  first  number  of 
which  appeared  in  December  of  1892.  Contributions  to  its  pages  will  be  welcomed 
from  writers  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  University,  the  aim  being  not  only  to  give 
investigators  a  place  of  record  for  their  researches,  but  also  to  further  in  every 
possible  way  the  interests  of  economic  study  throughout  the  country.     The 
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Journal  will  aim  to  lay  more  stress  than  most  other  journals  upon  articles  dealing 
with  practical  economic  questions.  The  editors  will  welcome  articles  from  writers 
of  all  shades  of  economic  opinion,  reserving  only  the  privilege  of  deciding  as  to 
merit  and  timeliness. 

Longer  investigations,  translations  of  important  books  needed  for  American 
students,  reprints  of  scarce  works,  and  collections  of  materials  will  appear  in 
bound  volumes  in  a  series  of  "Economic  Studies  of  the  University  of  Chicago," 
of  which  the  following  have  already  been  issued: 

I.  The  Science  of  Finance,  by  Gustav  Cohn.  Translated  by  Dr.  T.  B. 
Veblen,  1895,  8vo,  pp.  xi+800.     Price,  $3.50. 

II.  History  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  by  Henry  Kirke  White,  1895, 
8vo,  pp.  132.     Price,  $1.50. 

III.  The  Indian  Silver  Currency,  by  Karl  Ellstaetter.  Translated  by 
J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  1896,  8vo,  pp.  116.    Price  $1.25. 

IV.  State  Aid  to  Railways  in  Missouri,  by  John  Wilson  Million,  1897, 
8vo,  pp.  264.     Price  $1 .  75. 

V.  History  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union,  by  Henry  Parker  Willis,  1901, 
8vo,  pp.  ix+332.     Price  $2. 

VI.  The  History  of  the  Greenbacks  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Economic 
Consequences  of  Their  Issue,  by  Wesley  Clair  Mitchell,  1903,  8vo,  pp.  xiv+ 
500.     Price  $4  net. 

VII.  Legal  Tender:  A  Study  in  English  and  American  Monetary  History,  by 
Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  1903,  8vo,  pp.  xvii+180.    Price  $1.50  net. 

VIII.  Value  and  Distribution,  by  Herbert  J.  Davenport,  1908,  8vo,  pp.  582. 
Price  $3.50. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Political  Science,  as  treated  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  relates  to  the  organi- 
zation and  working  of  the  state.  It  covers  the  philosophy  of  the  state,  the  structure 
and  working  of  government,  international  law  and  diplomacy,  and  certain  funda- 
mental branches  of  municipal  law. 

The  courses  are  planned  with  two  purposes:  (1)  to  give  such  knowledge  and 
training  as  it  is  believed  should  be  a  part  of  liberal  education;  and  (2)  to  afford 
advanced  work  either  for  students  of  Law,  or  for  those  who  need  a  knowledge  of 
Political  Science  for  other  ends,  whether  for  teaching,  for  journalism,  or  for  the  in- 
telligence with  regard  to  public  affairs  which  should  belong  to  an  educated  citizen. 

For  advanced  work,  students  will  be  expected  to  have  had  (1)  the  introductory 
course,  or  its  equivalent;  (2)  to  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French,  German,  and 
Latin;  and  (3)  to  be  familiar  with  the  outlines  of  general  history,  and  with  the 
details  of  modern  political  history.  English  and  American  constitutional  history, 
and  the  fundamental  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Political  Economy  and 
Sociology,  are  especially  recommended. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. — This  course  is  devoted  to  an  analy- 
sis of  the  structure  and  workings  of  government  in  the  United  States,  local,  state,  and 
national.  For  the  Junior  Colleges.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  9:30  and  12:00;  Winter 
Quarter,  12:00;  Spring  Quarter,  0:30,  Associate  Professor  Merriam  and  Mr. 
Bramhall. 

3.  Comparative  Government. — An  introductory  study  of  the  principal 
political  forms  and  methods  of  other  countries.  For  senior  and  junior  college  students. 
Prequisite:  course  1,  or  its  equivalent.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  11:00,  Mr.  Bram- 
hall. 

9.  American  Government,  I:  Constitutions,  the  Electorate,  and  the  Legis- 
lature.— The  course  will  cover  the  making  and  amendment  of  constitutions; 
suffrage;  machinery  of  elections;  direct  legislation;  legislative  apportionment  and 
organization.  Mj.  For  the  Graduate  Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges.  Autumn 
Quarter,  11:00,  Mr.  Bramhall. 

10.  American  Government,  II :  Public  Administration. — A  study  of  the  organ- 
ization and  activities  of  state  and  federal  administration.  The  historical  development 
of  the  administration,  and  the  fundamental  legal  and  political  principles  governing  it 
are  considered.  Mj.  For  the  Graduate  Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges.  Mr. 
Bramhall.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

II.  Comparative  Politics,  I:  Comparative  National  Government. — A  com- 
parative study  of  the  constitutions  and  constitutional  law  of  leading  nations,  as  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  For  the  Graduate 
Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges.  Prerequisite:  course  1,  or  its  equivalent.  Pro- 
fessor Judson.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

12.  Comparative  Politics,  II:  Federal  Government. — The  principal  federa- 
tions of  recent  times  are  studied — the  United  States,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Canada, 
Australia,  the  Confederate  States.  For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open  to  Seniors  with 
two  majors'  credit  in  Political  Science.     Professor  Judson.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 
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14.  Comparative  Politics,  III :  Municipal  Government. — A  comparative  study 
of  the  modern  municipality,  American  and  European,  in  its  political  aspects.  Munici- 
pal home  rule;  popular  participation  in  city  government;  the  municipal  legislature; 
the  executive;  administration  of  public  health  and  safety,  charities  and  corrections, 
schools,  public  works,  and  finances.  For  the  Senior  Colleges.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter, 
9 :  00;   Autumn  Quarter,  8 :  30,  Associate  Professor  Merriam. 

15.  Comparative  Politics,  IV:  Local  Government. — A  comparative  study  of 
the  various  types  of  local  government  (other  than  urban)  in  the  United  States.  The 
topics  discussed  are  the  historical  development  of  these  forms  of  government:  their 
methods  of  organization;  their  practical  activities;  the  system  of  central  control.  [Not 
given  in  1910-11.] 

1 6.  Comparative  Politics,  V:  The  Government  of  Colonies. — A  study  of  the 
political  development  of  the  European  colonial  system  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
European  control  in  the  Far  East,  in  Africa,  and  in  Oceania.  For  the  Graduate 
Schools;  open  to  Seniors  with  two  majors'  credit  in  Political  Science.  Mr.  Bramhall. 
[Not  given  in  1910-n.] 

17.  The  Government  of  Great  Britain. — A  somewhat  detailed  study,  historical 
and  descriptive,  of  the  British  system.  For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open  to  Seniors 
with  two  majors'  credit  in  Political  Science.  Professor  Judson.  [Not  given  in 
1910-11.] 

19.  The  Government  of  Chicago  and  Illinois. — A  detailed  study  of  the  struc- 
ture and  workings  of  the  government  of  Chicago,  Cook  County,  and  the  state  of 
Illinois.  For  the  Senior  Colleges.  Associate  Professor  Merriam.  [Not  given 
in  igio-n.] 

21.  Municipal  Problems. — A  detailed  study  of  special  problems  in  municipal 
organization  and  administration.  In  191 1,  municipal  home  rule,  public  utilities,  and 
finance  will  be  considered.  For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open  to  Seniors  with  27 
majors'  credit.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  9:30,  Associate  Professor  Merriam. 

22.  Political  Parties. — A  study  of  the  organization  and  methods  of  action  of 
modern  political  parties  in  the  United  States.  Growth  of  the  party  system;  primary 
and  convention  systems;  permanent  party  organization;  elements  of  cohesion  in 
parties;  reform  movements  and  measures;  theory  of  the  party  system.  For  the 
Graduate  Schools;  open  to  Seniors.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  8:30,  Associate  Profes- 
sor Merriam. 

25.  History  of  Political  Theory. — This  course  traces  the  development  of 
political  theories  down  to  the  present  time.  The  Classical  period;  the  Mediaeval 
period;  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation;  the  Revolutionary  era;  the  period  of 
reaction;  the  Austinian  school;  recent  tendencies.  For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open 
to  Seniors.     Associate  Professor  Merriam.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

26.  Principles  of  Political  Science. — This  course  presents  a  systematic  study 
of  the  principles  of  political  science.  Scope  and  method  of  political  theory;  the  nature 
of  tfie  state;  the  origin  and  basis  of  the  state;  sovereignty;  the  forms  of  the  state; 
functions  of  the  state.  For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open  to  Seniors.  Associate 
Professor  Merriam.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

27.  American  Political  Theories. — This  course  covers  the  development  of 
American  political  ideas.  The  Colonial  period;  the  Revolution;  Jeffersonian  Democ- 
racy; Jacksonian  Democracy;  the  Slavery  controversy;  the  nature  of  the  Union;  re- 
cent tendencies.  For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open  to  the  Senior  Colleges.  Mj. 
Summer  Quarter,  8:00,  Associate  Professor  Merriam. 

31.  Constitutional  Law,  I. — Separation  of  powers  and  independence  of  the 
judiciary;  limitations  of  legislative  power:  equality,  liberty,  property;  police  power; 
eminent  domain.  For  the  Graduate  Schools  and  Seniors  with  27  majors  of  credit. 
Thayer,  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law,  Vol.  I.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  Professor 
Hall. 

32.  Constitutional  Law,  II. — Federal  jurisdiction  and  express  powers;  implied 
powers;  citizenship;  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens;  suffrage,  effect  of  later 
amendments;  taxation;  ex  post  facto  and  retroactive  laws;  laws  impairing  obligations 
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of  contracts;  regulation  of  commerce;  money;  war.  Thayer,  Cases  on  Constitutional 
Law,  Vols.  I  (part)  and  II.  [Course  31  is  not  a  prerequisite.]  Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
Professor  Hall. 

33.  Municipal  Corporations. — General  nature;  corporate  capacity;  self- 
government;  creation,  annexation,  division,  dissolution,  succession;  mode  of  action, 
ratification  and  curative  acts,  estoppel  by  recitals;  municipal  police  power;  local 
improvements  and  services,  including  special  assessments;  municipal  property,  espe- 
cially public  streets;  municipal  contracts;  expenditures  and  donations;  indebtedness; 
liability.  For  the  Graduate  Schools.  Smith,  Cases  on  Municipal  Corporations,  and 
selected  cases.     Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  2:00,  Professor  Freund. 

34.  Administrative  Law  and  Officers. — (1)  Administrative  action;  exercise  of 
official  powers;  discretion;  orders;  enforcement;  evidence.  (2)  Judicial  control; 
actions  against  officers,  municipal  corporations,  and  the  state;  extraordinary  legal 
remedies;  scope  of  judicial  control.  For  the  Graduate  Schools.  Professor  Freund. 
[Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

36.  Elements  of  Law. — Outline  of  legal  relations;  history  and  theory  of 
sources  of  law;  the  system  of  the  common  law.  For  Senior  and  graduate  students. 
Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  3 :  00,  Professor  Freund. 

37.  Torts. — Trespass  to  person,  and  to  property;  excuses  for  trespass;  con- 
version; legal  cause;  negligence;  contributory  and  imputed  negligence;  plaintiff's 
illegal  conduct  as  a  defense;  duties  of  landowners;  hazardous  occupations;  liability 
for  animals;  deceit;  defamation:  slander,  libel,  privilege,  malice;  malicious  prosecu- 
tion; interference  with  social  and  business  relations:  inducing  breaches  of  duty,  fair 
and  unfair  competition,  strikes,  boycotts,  business  combinations.  Open  to  Seniors  with 
27  majors'  credit.  An  extra  fee  of  $5  per  major  is  charged  for  this  course.  Ames  and 
Smith,  Cases  on  Torts,  Vols.  I  and  II,  with  supplement.  Autumn  Quarter;  Winter 
Quarter,   First  Term  and  Second  Term  (2  hrs.).     Professor  Hall  (Law  School). 

38.  Contracts. — Mutual  assent  and  its  communication;  offers  and  their  expira- 
tion or  revocation;  consideration;  requisites  of  contracts  under  seal;  rights  of  bene- 
ficiaries and  assignees;  joint  and  several  contracts.  Open  to  Seniors  with  27  majors' 
credit.  An  extra  fee  of  $5  is  charged  for  this  course.1  Williston,  Cases  on  Contracts, 
Vol.  I.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  Professor  Whittier  (Law  School). 

41.  The  Elements  of  International  Law. — For  the  Graduate  Schools  and  the 
Senior  Colleges;  not  open  to  Juniors.  Prerequisite:  course  1,  or  its  equivalent.  Mj. 
Winter  Quarter,  9 :  30,  Professor  Judson. 

43.  Recent  Diplomatic  History  of  Europe. — The  principal  European  treaties  of 
the  last  century  are  examined,  with  an  especial  view  to  ascertaining  the  main  principles 
of  existing  international  agreements.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  treaties  involving 
colonial  relations.  For  the  Graduate  Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges.  Professor 
Judson.     [Not  given  in  1910-n.] 

44.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States. — The  treaty  relations  of  the 
United  States  are  studied  in  detail,  including  an  analysis  of  documents  and  an  exami- 
nation of  methods.  For  the  Graduate  Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges.  Mj.  Spring 
Quarter,  11:00,  Mr.  Bramhall. 

THE  SEMINARS 

5i?  52,  53.  Seminar  in  Political  Science. — These  courses  are  intended  for 
advanced  students  whose  principal  work  is  Political  Science,  and  who  are  prosecu- 
ting research  in  special  topics.  For  the  Graduate  Schools.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring  Quarters,  Tu.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Judson,  Professor  Freund,  and 
Associate  Professor  Merriam. 

»  Examinations  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  whole  course  in  the  Winter  Quarter. 
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HISTORY 

The  undergraduate  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  History  have  been 
so  arranged  as  to  meet  the  needs,  not  only  of  those  intending  to  do  advanced  work 
in  the  Department  of  History,  but  also  of  the  general  college  student  and  of  those 
intending  to  specialize  in  other  departments  of  the  University. 

Two  outline  courses  in  general  history  are  provided  for  students  of  the  Junior 
Colleges,  one  an  outline  of  the  Mediaeval  period  of  European  History,  and  the 
other  an  outline  of  the  Modern  period.  A  third  course,  an  outline  of  the  History 
of  the  United  States  since  1765,  with  courses  1  and  2,  will  provide  one  year  of  con- 
tinuous work  for  the  general  student.  These  courses,  so  far  as  possible,  should 
be  taken  in  the  Junior  Colleges  and  in  order. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Senior  Colleges  are  divided  into  five  groups  and  are 
arranged  as  follows: 

Group  A.     Greek  and  Roman  History,  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines. 

Group  B.  The  Development  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  from  the  decline  of  the 
ancient  classical  civilization  to  the  end  of  the  Renaissance. 

Group  C.  The  History  of  Modern  Europe,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Group  D.     The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  England. 

Group  E.     The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Graduate  School,  full  liberty  is  allowed  in  the  choice  of  subjects. 
Special  courses  are  offered  upon  topics  connected  with  Mediaeval,  Modern 
European,  English,  and  American  History.  In  general,  these  subjects  will  be 
varied  from  year  to  year  in  regularly  recurring  series. 

For  advanced  students,  special  seminar  courses  are  conducted  each  quarter 
for  the  double  purpose  of  introducing  the  student  to  the  methods  of  historical 
research  and  also  for  the  investigation  of  unsettled  or  disputed  questions. 

The  Historical  Club,  a  voluntary  organization  of  instructors  and  students, 
meets  fortnightly  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  and  the  review  of  books 
and  journals. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  obtaining  advanced  degrees,  the 
following  special  requirements  are  announced.  For  convenience,  five  subdivisions 
of  the  field  of  history  are  recognized  in  the  work  of  the  Department:  (a)  Ancient 
History,  including  Oriental  and  Classical  History;  (b)  Mediaeval  History;  (c) 
Modern  European  History,  including  contemporary  English  History;  (d)  English 
and  American  History;  (e)  American  History  and  Modem  European  History. 

1.  The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  History  will  be  expected  to  pass 
an  examination  not  only  upon  the  courses  which  he  may  have  taken  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School,  but  also  upon  the  general  field  of  History.    But  the  main  stress  of  the 
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examination  will  fall  upon  that  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  within  which  the  topic 
of  the  thesis  submitted  lies. 

2.  In  selecting  a  secondary  subject  for  examination,  the  utmost  liberty  in  the 
choice  of  a  department  is  allowed.  In  each  case  the  department  concerned  will 
determine  the  amount  to  be  submitted. 

3.  In  cases  where  History  is  chosen  as  a  secondary  subject,  the  candidate 
may  submit  for  examination  any  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  mentioned  above 
(A-E). 

4.  In  all  cases,  it  is  desirable  that  candidates  for  the  doctorate  should  have 
had  the  following  courses  or  their  equivalents:  courses  1  and  2  in  Political  Econ- 
omy, courses  n  and  25  in  Political  Science,  and  course  72  in  Sociology. 

5.  For  the  Master's  degree  at  least  one  year's  work  in  the  Graduate  School 
shall  be  submitted  for  examination.  When  possible,  the  master's  work  should  be 
largely  confined  to  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  mentioned  above  (A-E). 

6.  The  candidate,  in  all  cases  where  History  is  presented,  either  as  a  principal 
subject  or  a  secondary  subject,  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
general  requirements  in  French  and  German,  be  expected  to  have  such  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  or  languages  in  which  the  chief  sources  of  the  main  period 
submitted  are  found,  as  shall  enable  him  to  use  such  sources  independently. 

7.  In  all  cases  candidates  are  advised  to  call  upon  their  respective  examiners 
a  month  before  the  proposed  examination,  and  definitely  inform  each  of  the  work 
done,  and  of  the  topics  which  it  is  proposed  to  submit  for  examination. 

8.  Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  should  select  a  subject  early  in  their 
course  and  hand  in  a  typewritten  copy  at  least  two  months  before  their  examina- 
tions.    Attention  is  called  to  the  University  regulations  in  this  matter. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  Mediaeval  Period. — Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer  Quarters, 
Drs.  Walker,  Jernegan,  and  Harvey. 

2.  Modern  Period. — Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer  Quarters, 
Assistant  Professor  Sperry,  Drs.  Jernegan  and  Harvey. 

3.  United  States. — Winter  and  Spring  Quarters,  Professor  McLaughlin 
and  Dr.  Jernegan. 

II.  SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

GROUP   A.      ANCIENT   ORIENTAL   AND   CLASSICAL   HISTORY 

5.  The  History  of  Greece  to  the  Death  of  Alexander. — An  outline  study  of  the 
development  of  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  Greek  people.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
9:30,  Assistant  Professor  Bonner. 

6.  The  History  of  Rome  to  the  Death  of  Constantine.— Of  a  character  similar 
to  that  of  course  5.     Mj.     Spring  and  Summer  Quarters,  11:00,  Dr.  Walker. 

GROUP    B.      THE   HISTORY    OF   EUROPE    IN   THE    MIDDLE    AGES 

7.  The  Dark  Ages,  180  a.d.  to  814  a.d.— The  imperial  monarchy;  the 
reforms  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine:    the  rise  of  the  Christian  church  and  the 
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papacy;    the  barbaric  migrations  to  the  formation  of  the  Romano-Frankish  empire. 
Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  12:00,  Associate  Professor  Thompson. 

8.  The  Feudal  Age,  814  to  1250. — The  break-up  of  the  Frankish  empire  and 
the  formation  of  feudal  Europe;  the  conflict  between  the  church  and  the  secular 
power;  mediaeval  institutions  and  society;  the  crusades;  the  development  of  com- 
merce; the  rise  of  the  universities.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  12:00,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Thompson. 

9.  The  End  of  the  Middle  Ages,  1250  to  1500. — The  rise  of  national  monarchy; 
the  Renaissance;  pre-Reformation  movement;  the  influences  of  exploration,  discovery, 
and  invention.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  12:00  Associate  Professor  Thompson; 
Summer  Quarter,  Professor  Dow. 

GROUP    C.       THE    HISTORY   OF   EUROPE    IN   THE   MODERN    PERIOD 

10.  The  Period  of  the  Reformation  and  the  Wars  of  Religion,  150 0-1648. 

Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Schevill. 

11.  Europe  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. — Mj.  Winter 
Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Schevill;  Summer  Quarter,  Dr.  Harvey. 

12.  The  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  Era. — Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
1 1 :  00,  Associate  Professor  Thompson. 

13.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Spring  Quarter,  Professor  Schevill; 
Summer  Quarter,  8:00,  Professor  Abbott. 

GROUP   D.      THE   HISTORY   OF   ENGLAND 

14.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  England  to  the  Reign  of 
Edward  I. — Recommended  for  students  in  the  prelegal  year  preparatory  to 
entering  the  Law  School.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Professor  Terry. 

15.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  England  from  the  Reign  of 
Edward  I  to  the  Revolution  of  1688. — Recommended  for  students  in  the  prelegal 
year  preparatory  to  entering  the  Law  School.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  11:00,  Profes- 
sor Terry. 

16.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  England  from  the  Revolution 
of  1688. — Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  11:00,  Professor  Terry. 

1 6 A.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Centuries. — M.     Summer  Quarter,   10:30,  Professor  Terry. 

For  courses  14,  15,  16,  and  16A,  9  majors  of  credit  are  required. 

GROUP   E.      THE    HISTORY   OF   THE    UNITED    STATES 

18.  History  of  the  United  States  to  the  Election  of  Thomas  Jefferson. — Recom- 
mended for  students  in  the  prelegal  year  preparatory  to  entering  the  Law  School.  Mj. 
Autumn  Quarter,  8:30,  Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

19.  History  of  the  United  States  from  1801  to  1850. — Recommended  for 
students  in  the  prelegal  year  preparatory  to  entering  the  Law  School.  Mj.  Winter 
Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  McLaughlin;  Summer  Quarter,  Associate  Professor 
Shepardson. 

20.  History  of  the  United  States  since  1850. — Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  8:30, 
Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

III.     GRADUATE  COURSES 

25.  History  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  the  Early  Orient. — Mj.  Winter  and 
Summer  Quarters,  2:00,  Professor  Breasted. 

27.  Historiography  and  Historical  Bibliography. — Lectures  supplemented  by 
an  examination  of  the  most  important  collections  of  sources  and  of  the  bibliographical 
tools  most  needed  in  historical  investigation.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  Associate 
Professor  Thompson.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 
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28.  Historical  Criticism. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  historical  investigation, 
with  some  reference  to  the  auxiliary  sciences  and  their  uses.  Lectures  will  be  supple- 
mented by  practical  exercises  with  documents  to  exemplify  the  problems  of  critic  ism. 
Mj.     Winter  Quarter.     Associate  Professor  Thompson.     [Not  given  in  1910-n.J 

30.  Introduction   to   the    Study   of   Mediaeval   and   Modern    History. — The 

interpretation  of  history,  the  law  of  progress;  the  essential  elements  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion; the  factors  of  progress;  the  city;  the  imperial  idea;  the  Roman  law;  the  church; 
feudalism;  the  nation;  representative  government;  democracy.  A  graduate  course; 
open  to  advanced  undergraduates.    Mj.    Professor  Terry.    [Not  given  in  1910-11. j 

31,  32.  The  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe  during  the  First  Five  Centuries 
of  the  Christian  Era. — Part  I  (31).  The  Roman  Empire. — General  view  of  the 
empire  at  the  death  of  Augustus;  the  political  constitution;  economic  and  social 
organization;  the  causes  and  progress  of  decline;  political  history  from  the  death  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  to  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  Mj.  Professor  Terry. 
[Not  given  in  1910-n.] 

Part  II  (32).  The  Expansion  of  the  Germans  over  Western  Europe. — Life  and 
institutions  of  the  early  Germans;  emigration  and  final  settlement  in  Central  and 
Western  Europe;  political  history  of  the  empire  in  the  fifth  century;  the  founding  of 
the  several  barbaric  kingdoms;  new  aspects  of  civilization  at  the  opening  of  the  sixth 
century.     Mj.     Professor  Terry.     [Not  given  in  1910-n.] 

33.  The  History  of  Civilization  in  Britain  from  the  Fifth  to  the  Eleventh 
Century. — Roman  Britain  in  the  early  fifth  century;  the  Teutonic  occupation;  the 
Anglo-Saxons;  rivalry  of  early  kings;  rise  of  Wessex  and  the  establishment  of  the  old 
English  monarchy;  decline  of  the  monarchy;  development  of  institutions;  achieve- 
ments of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  12:00,  Professor  Terry.  [Not 
given  in  1910-11.] 

34~35-  The  Barbarian  Invasions. — An  examination  of  the  history  and 
nature  of  the  Germanic  invasions  of  the  Roman  Empire;  the  police  of  the  Rhine- 
Danube  frontier;  the  Germanization  of  the  army;  the  character  of  the  Barbarian 
settlement.  Lectures,  together  with  the  reading  of  extracts  from  the  sources,  as 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Salvian,  Orosius,  the  Theodosian  Code,  etc.  A  reading 
knowledge  of  Latin,  and  either  French  or  German.  2  Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter 
Quarters,  Associate  Professor  Thompson. 

36,  37,  38.  The  Early  Middle  Ages. — 3  Mjs.  Associate  Professor  Thompson. 

Courses  36-38  are  advanced  courses  involving  constant  reference  to  the  sources 
and  critical  analysis  of  leading  historians.     [Not  given  in  1910-n.] 

41,  42,  43.  Feudal  Europe. — A  survey  of  feudal  institutions;  the  structure  of 
society;  the  rise  of  town  life;  the  work  of  the  mediaeval  church;  the  development  of 
national  monarchy,  especially  in  France;  economic  and  intellectual  conditions  in 
Western  Europe  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  The  course  will  be  based  largely  on  the 
reading  of  selected  sources  in  whole  or  in  part,  supplemented  by  lectures,  discussions, 
and  by  special  research  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Luchaire's  Manuel  des  Institutions 
Frangaises  is  recommended  as  a  guide.  3  Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quar- 
ters, Associate  Professor  Thompson.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

51.  Origin  and  History  of  the  Cities  of  Tuscany. — The  feudal  settlement  of 
Tuscany;  quarrel  for  possession  between  pope  and  emperor;  the  centers  of  trade  and 
the  communal  spirit;  the  early  constitutions  and  commercial  rivalries;  the  primacy 
of  Florence.  The  class  will  spend  part  of  the  time  in  examining  diplomas,  bulls,  con- 
stitutions, etc.;  a  reading  knowledge  of  Latin  required.  Lectures,  interpretation  of 
documents,  and  reports  by  students.  Professor  Schevill.  [Not  given  in 
1910-11.] 

52.  The  Intellectual  History  of  Italy  in  the  Renaissance. — The  instructor  will 
examine  the  thought  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  analyze  the  forces  which  disrupted  it. 
A  study  will  be  made  of  the  work  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  the  humanists,  together  with 
the  effect  of  the  new  thought  upon  state,  church,  society,  commerce,  science,  and  the 
universities.  Lectures  supplemented  by  reports  prepared  by  the  students.  Pro- 
fessor Schevill.     [Not  given  in  1910-n.] 
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53A.  Mediaeval  Civilization. — Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  Professor  Dow. 

53,  54.  A  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe  from  the  Early  Middle  Ages  to 
Recent  Times. — The  development  of  political  principles;  the  rise  of  the  univer- 
sities; the  growth  of  educational  systems;  the  history  of  art  and  literature.  Lectures, 
reports,  and  study  of  documents  by  the  class.  2  Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters, 
4 :  00,  Professor  Schevill. 

61.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History. — Sources  and  literature  of 
English  history;  importance  of  English  institutions;  principles  of  progress;  develop- 
ment of  constitutional  monarchy;  the  awakening  of  the  nation;  the  struggle  for 
religious  and  political  liberty;  the  expansion  of  the  empire;  the  growth  of  the  democ- 
racy. Open  to  undergraduates  who  have  completed  an  elementary  course  in  English 
history.     Mj.     Professor  Terry.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

62.  The  Founding  of  the  English  State. — The  development  of  early  English 
institutions  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  twelfth  century.  A  graduate  course  but  open 
to  other  students  of  suitable  maturity  who  have  had  course  14  or  an  equivalent  in 
English  history.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  1 2 :  00,  Professor  Terry. 

63.  The  Establishment  of  the  English  Constitutional  Monarchy. — The 
development  of  the  parliamentary  and  judicial  systems  of  England  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  II  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  A  graduate  course  but  open  to  other  students 
who  have  had  courses  14  and  15  or  an  equivalent  in  English  history.  Mj.  Winter 
Quarter,  12:00,  Professor  Terry. 

64.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitutional  Monarchy. — The  history 
of  English  political  institutions  from  the  era  of  the  Tudor  reaction  to  the  Reform  bills 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  graduate  course  but  open  to  other  students  who  have 
had  courses  15  and  16  or  an  equivalent  in  English  history.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
12:00,  Professor  Terry. 

64 A.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitutional  Monarchy. — For  gradu- 
ate students  and  others  that  have  had  courses  15  and  16  or  an  equivalent.  M.  First 
Term,  Summer  Quarter,  1 1 :  30,  Professor  Terry. 

65.  Problems  of  the  Restoration  Period. — Summer  Quarter,  Second  Term, 
11:30,  Professor  Abbott. 

71.  The  Rise  of  Prussia. — The  growth  of  Brandenburg  and  its  reigning  house; 
its  service  in  raising  a  bulwark  against  the  Slavs;  its  relation  to  the  Reformation  and 
to  German  culture;  its  gradual  detachment  from  the  Empire;  its  reorganization  under 
the  Great  Elector.  Especial  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  period  from  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  to  the  accession  of  Frederick  the  Great  (1648-1740).  Professor 
Schevill.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

72.  The  Rise  of  Prussia. — (Continued.)  The  defeat  of  Austria  by  Frederick; 
his  administration,  diplomacy,  economic  system,  and  personality;  the  decline  of 
Prussia  under  Frederick's  successors,  the  overthrow  in  1806,  the  rejuvenation 
inaugurated  by  Stein.  These  two  courses  will  be  conducted  by  lectures  and  by  read- 
ing and  interpretation  of  original  documents.  Professor  Schevill.  [Not  given  in 
1910-ir.] 

75.  The  French  Revolution. — The  study  of  the  ancien  regime  is  followed  by 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  the  meeting  of  the  States  General,  the  triumph 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  making  of  a  constitution.  Lectures  and  reports.  Mj. 
Professor  Schevill.     [Not  given  in  1910-n.] 

76.  The  French  Revolution. — (Continued.)  The  rise  of  republicanism  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  the  revolutionary  wars,  the  triumph  of  the  radicals  and 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  reaction  of  Thermidor  and  the  establishment  of  the  Directory 
(1795).  Based  on  a  study  of  documents  by  the  class.  Mj.  Professor  Schevill. 
[Not  given  in  1910-n.] 

81.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  American  Colonies. — Mj. 
Autumn  Quarter,  3:00,  Professor  McLaughlin;  Summer  Quarter,  Professor 
Hodder. 

81B.  The  Social  History  of  the  American  Colonies. — Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
3:00,  Dr.  Jernegan. 
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82.  The   Constitutional    History   of    the    United    States,    1760-1789. — Mj. 

Autumn  Quarter,  3:00,  Professor  McLaughlin.     [Not  given  in  nno  1  i.J 

83.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  1789-1860. — Mj. 
Winter  Quarter,  3:00,  Professor  McLaughlin.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

The  purpose  of  these  two  courses  (82  and  83)  is  not  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
facts  in  our  constitutional  history,  but  to  trace  the  growth  of  fundamental  principles 
and  to  study  the  workings  of  important  institutions. 

83A.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  1840-1860. 
— Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  Professor  Hodder. 

84.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1860-1869.— Mj.  Autumn  Quarter, 
9:30,  Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

85.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1 869-1 877. — Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
9:30,  Associate  Professor  Shepardson.     [Not  given  in  ion.] 

86.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1 877-1 901. — In  these  three  courses 
(84,  85,  and  86)  a  study  is  made  of  the  leading  political  and  social  events  and  conditions 
in  the  period  since  the  Civil  War.  Special  investigations  are  made  by  the  students  in 
the  sources  as  well  as  in  the  best  secondary  authorities.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  9:30, 
Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

90.  United  States  History:  The  Old  West. — Exploration  and  settlement; 
origin  of  the  public  domain;  the  northwest  and  southwest  territories;  creation  of  new 
states;  relation  of  these  states  to  union.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  2:00,  Professoe 
Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1910.] 

91.  United  States  History:  Westward  Extension. — In  this  course  the  later 
phases  of  the  Westward  Movement  in  America  will  be  studied.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
2:00,  Professor  Dodd.     [Not  given  in  191 1.] 

96.  United  States  History :  The  History  of  the  South. — A  brief  course  on  the 
essential  features  of  southern  history.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1:30,  Professoe 
Dodd.     [Not  given  in  19 10.] 

97.  United  States  History:  The  Old  South. — Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  1910, 
2 :  00,  Professor  Dodd. 

97A.  United  States  History:  The  Lower  South. — Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
191 1,  2:00,  Professor  Dodd. 

97B.  United  States  History:  The  South  and  the  Civil  War. — Mj.  Summer 
Quarter,  1910;  Spring  Quarter,  191 1,  2:00,  Professor  Dodd. 

97C.  United  States  History:  Civilization  of  the  Antebellum  South. — Mj. 
Summer  Quarter,  191 1,  1:30,  Professor  Dodd. 

These  four  courses  (97,  97A,  97B,  97C)  constitute  a  year's  work  on  the  industrial, 
social,  religious,  and  political  history  of  the  southern  states  from  pre- Revolutionary 
times  to  the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 

100.  Teachers'  Course  in  American  History,  1760  to  i860. — Bibliography; 
investigation  of  special  topics.  Open  to  teachers  of  secondary  schools  who  are  especially 
interested  in  American  history.  Undergraduate  students  must  have  had  the  courses 
of  group  E.     Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  9 :  00,  Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

THE    SEMINARS 

101,  102,  103.  Early  English  Institutions. — Investigation  of  special  topics 
connected  with  early  English  social  and  political  institutions.  3  Mjs.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.     Professor  Terry.     [Not  given  in  1910-n.] 

104,  105,  106.  The  Laws  and  Legislation  of  the  Norman  Angevin  Kings  of 
England. — Investigation  of  special  topics  connected  with  the  institutional  develop- 
ment of  England  from  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century.  3  Mjs.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  Fri.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Terry.  [Not  given  in 
1910-11.] 

107,  108,  109.  Magna  Carta. — Investigations  of  constitutional  questions 
involved  in  the  Great  Charter  of  John.  3  Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters, 
Fri.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Terry. 
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112A.  Break-up  of  the  Great  Churches,  1 840-1 860. — Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
Wed.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Dodd. 

112B.  The  South  and  the  Mexican  War. — Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  Wed., 
4:00-6:00,  Professor  Dodd. 

112C.  The  South  and  the  Compromise  of  1850. — Mj.  Summer  Quarter, 
1010,  Mon.,  3:00-5:00,  Professor  Dodd. 

113.  Church  and  State  in  the  Old  South. — Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  1910, 
Wed.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Dodd. 

113A.  The  South  and  International  Improvements. — Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
19 1 1,  Professor  Dodd. 

113B.  The  South  and  the  Compromise  of  1 82 0-182 1. — Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
191 1,  Professor  Dodd. 

113C.  The  South  and  the  Tariff. — Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  19 n,  Professor 
Dodd. 

115,  116.  The  Preliminaries  of  the  American  Revolution. — A  study  of  the 
constitutional  principles  at  issue  in  the  controversy  between  England  and  America, 
of  their  historical  background  in  English  history,  and  of  the  main  theories  of  American 
government  as  disclosed  by  political  controversy.  2  Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter 
Quarters,  Mon.,  3:00-5:00,  Professor  McLaughlin.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

117.  The  Constitutional  Questions  of  Jackson's  Administration. — Mj.  Spring 
Quarter,  Mon.,  3:00-5:00,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

119.  The  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787. — Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  Mon., 
3 :  00-5 :  00,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

120.  The  Theory  and  Principle  of  Federal  Organization  in  America. — Mj. 
Winter  Quarter,  1911,  Mon.,  3:00-5:00,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

There  are  various  courses  in  other  departments  not  forming  the  Historical  Group  which  are  either 
directly  or  indirectly  of  a  historical  nature:  Ancient  Oriental  History:  (VIII)  80-82,  100,  106,  11 5-1 7, 
176;  Egyptian  History:  (VIII)  226,  228,  232;  New  Testament  Times:  (IX)  11,  13,  55;  Greek  History: 
(XI)  17,  19,  39;  Roman  History:  (XII)  12,  51,  54,  55,  72;  Mohammedan  History:  (VIII)  193-95,  200- 
204;  Geography:  (VIII)  98;  (XXXIA)  5,  7,  10,  12,  13,  14,  16,  17;  Archaeology  and  Epigraphy:  (VIII) 
104,  150,  152,  1 54,  156,  158,  160,  162,  164,  175,  178  (Semitic  and  Assyrian);  210,  212,  218,  220,  230,  234 
(Egyptian);  (LX)  47  (Greek);  (XII)  57  (Latin);  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States:  (Law  School) 
courses  31,  32;  Church  History,  offered  in  the  Divinity  School. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  courses  not  here  enumerated  that  are  offered  in  the 
Department  of  Church  History  which  graduate  students  can  frequently  take  advisedly 
and  with  full  credit  in  the  Graduate  Schools.  The  courses  in  Church  History  offered 
next  year  that  would  be  suitable  for  graduate  students  are: 

4.  Early  Church  Hisotry:  From  the  End  of  the  Apostolic  Era  to  the  Dissolution 
of  the  Empire  in  the  West.     Dr.  Walker. 

23.  The  Religious  History  of  Western  Europe  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
Assistant  Professor  Sperry. 

34.  English  Church  History  from  the  Age  of  Wyclif  to  the  Age  of  Elizabeth. 
Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 

35.  English  Church  History  from  Elizabeth's  Reign  to  1688.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Moncrief. 
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SOCIOLOGY  AND   ANTHROPOLOGY 

The  division  of  labor  assigned  to  this  department  is  a  study  on  the  one  hand 
of  the  general  process  of  human  association,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  the  principles 
of  conduct  indicated  by  ascertained  knowledge  of  social  relations  considered  as  a 
whole. 

This  double  task  implies,  first,  that  the  Department  depends  largely  upon 
use  of  the  methods  and  results  of  the  other  departments  of  social  science,  including 
Psychology;  second,  that  Sociology  is  held  responsible  for  some  distinct  contri- 
bution to  the  final  interpretation  of  all  the  different  analyses  of  human  experience. 

The  union  of  the  subjects  of  Anthropology  and  Ethnology  with  Sociology  is 
merely  provisional.  The  courses  offered  are  intended  to  enable  students  to  gain 
a  general  idea  of  the  earlier  stages  of  human  progress,  io  take  a  survey  of  the 
races  of  mankind,  to  study  the  beginnings  made  by  primitive  man  in  times  before 
history,  and  to  acquire  necessary  methods  of  research  in  these  subjects. 

The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  fall  into  the 
following  groups:  A.  General  Sociology;  B.  Anthropology  and  Ethnology;  C. 
Social  Psychology;  D.  Social  Technology.  Candidates  for  the  higher  degrees, 
if  otherwise  qualified,  may  choose  either  of  these  groups  as  principal  or  secondary 
subject.  The  minimum  amount  of  work  accepted  for  the  Master's  degree  is  six 
majors,  or  for  the  secondary  subject  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  nine  majors. 
If  either  of  the  above  groups  be  chosen  as  the  principal  subject  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.,  a  minimum  of  eighteen  majors,  approved  by  the  Department,  will  be 
required.  Before  registering  for  graduate  work  students  should  learn  from  the 
instructors  which  courses  are  required  for  a  higher  degree  in  the  groups  elected. 

The  instructors  in  this  Department  edit  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
which  is  published  bimonthly  on  the  first  o.  January,  March,  May,  July,  Septem- 
ber, and  November.  The  subscription  price,  postage  prepaid,  for  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Mexico  is  $2  per  year;  for  foreign  countries,  $2.50;  single 
numbers,  35  cents.     The  annual  volume  is  now  current. 

The  members  of  the  Sociology  Club  are  the  instructors  and  graduate  students 
in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  By  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  club,  other  persons,  whether  connected  with  the  University 
or  not,  may  be  admitted  to  membership.     Meetings  are  held  every  fortnight. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1.  General  Anthropology. — Outlines  of  the  science.  Tylor,  Anthropology. 
The  class  work  will  be  based  on  the  textbook  named.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  12:00, 
Associate  Professor  Starr. 

1  A.  Anthropology.-  -Introductory  course;  intended  for  those  who  propose  to 
take  advanced  work  in  Anthropology,  Sociology,  or  related  subjects.  The  divisions  of 
the  science;  the  aims,  methods,  and  problems  of  each  division.  Open  to  Junior  College 
students.    Assistant  Professor  Dorsey.    [Not  given  in  1910-u.] 
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2.  Ethnology. — Study  of  General  Ethnology.  Brinton,  Races  and  Peoples, 
will  first  be  studied.  The  subject  will  then  be  developed  by  class  lectures,  discussions, 
and  preparation  by  students  of  essays  upon  special  and  assigned  topics.  The  objects 
sought  in  this  course  are:  (1)  to  present  the  great  problems  of  Ethnology;  (2)  to  con- 
sider systems  of  classification  of  human  races  and  the  basis  for  such  classification;  (3) 
to  follow  the  history  of  the  science.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  12:00,  Associate 
Professor  Starr. 

2A.  Physical  Anthropology. — Introductory  course,  intended  primarily  for 
students  who  propose  to  take  advanced  work  in  Physical  Anthropology  or  who  are 
preparing  for  the  medical  profession.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  define  man's  rela- 
tion to  the  animal  kingdom  and  to  classify  mankind  according  to  races  and  types.  This 
course  alternates  with  3 A  and  is  given  in  even  years.  Prerequisite:  course  1  A.  Assist- 
ant Professor  Dorse y.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

3.  Prehistoric  Archaeology. — European.  Outline  of  the  science  so  far  as  it 
deals  with  the  Old  World.  Textbook  work,  based  upon  de  Mortillet,  Le  Prehistorique, 
will  be  supplemented  by  lectures,  collateral  reading,  and  practical  work  in  laboratory 
and  museum.  Preliminary  to  this  work,  study  will  be  made  of  quaternary  geology 
and  of  the  geological  evidence  of  man's  antiquity.  Associate  Professor  Starr. 
[Not  given  in  1910-n.] 

3 A.  Physical  Anthropology. — This  course  considers  the  problems  of  Physical 
Anthropology,  and  especially  the  methods  of  their  solution.  The  statistical  and  metri- 
cal methods  in  their  relation  to  these  problems  as  well  as  to  those  of  general  biology  will 
be  studied.  Practical  work,  involving  the  use  of  instruments,  will  be  done  in  Crani- 
ometry, Anthropometry,  etc.  The  course  is  introductory  to  original  investigation  in 
Physical  Anthropology  and  to  the  statistical  study  of  general  biological  problems. 
This  course  alternates  with  2 A  and  is  given  in  odd  years.  Prerequisite:  course  2 A. 
Assistant  Professor  Dorsey.    [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

4.  Physical  Anthropology. — Elementary  course.  Students  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  instruments  used  in  the  science,  with  the  methods,  and  with  the  results 
to  be  gained.  Examples  of  various  races  will  be  examined  and  the  work  will  be  made 
practical.    Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  12:00,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

4A.  Ethnography. — This  course  deals  with  the  tribes  of  America — their 
origin,  migration,  and  distribution — and  considers  the  problems  arising  from  a  com- 
parative study  of  their  culture,  language,  and  physical  structure.  The  effects  of  hered- 
ity and  geographical  environment  are  especially  studied.  This  course  alternates  with 
5 A  and  is  given  in  even  years.  Prerequisite:  course  iA.  Assistant  Professor 
Dorsey.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

5.  The  American  Race. —  The  general  problems  of  the  American  Indian  tribes 
are  considered  in  this  course.     Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  1 1 :  00. 

5 A.  Ethnology. — In  this  course  are  considered  the  probable  beginnings  and 
historical  development  for  America  of  the  various  elements  of  culture,  including  the 
material,  social,  and  religious.  This  course  alternates  with  4A  and  is  given  in  odd 
years.  Prerequisite:  course  iA.  Assistant  Professor  Dorsey.  [Not  given  in 
1910-n.] 

5B.  Ethnology. — The  White  Peoples:  Homo  Caucasicus.  Associate 
Professor  Starr.    [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

6.  Prehistoric  Archaeology. — American.  The  general  subject  will  be  pre- 
sented in  class  lectures.  Students  will  select  a  special  topic  for  individual  reading 
under  direction.  Theses  resulting  from  such  reading  will  be  presented  and  discussed. 
Personal  field  work  and  laboratory  study  should,  if  possible,  be  done  in  connection 
with  thesis  work.     Associate  Professor  Starr.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

6A,  7 A,  8A.  Research  Course. — Advanced  work  in  Physical  Anthropology, 
Ethnology,  or  Archaeology,  to  be  given  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Anthro- 
pology of  the  Field  Museum,  will  be  arranged  for  properly  qualified  students.  For 
prerequisite,  consult  instructor.  Assistant  Professor  Dorsey.  [Not  given  in 
1910-n.] 
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7,  S,  9.  Physical  Anthropology — Laboratory  Work. — Topinard,  Elements 
d' Anthropologic  Generate,  will  be  carefully  studied.  Students  will  do  practical  work  in 
Craniometry,  Anthropometry,  etc.  Besides  instrumental  work  they  will  tabulate 
results,  pursue  original  investigation,  and  prepare  reports.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students.     Associate  Professor  Starr.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

10.  Mexico. — Study  of  the  Archaeology,  Ethnology,  and  Physical  Anthro- 
pology of  Mexico.  In  addition  to  textbook  study,  class  lectures  will  be  given,  and 
practical  work  with  collections  representing  the  archaeology  and  ethnography  of 
Mexico  will  be  required.     Associate  Professor  Starr.     [Not  given  in  1910-n.] 

XI,  12,  13.  Laboratory  Work  in  Anthropology. — Selected  students,  qualified 
for  such  work,  may  pursue  studies  in  the  laboratory  or  museum,  in  Archaeology, 
Ethnology,  or  Physical  Anthropology,  provided  that,  by  so  doing,  they  do  not  trespass 
upon  the  field  of  the  other  workers  in  the  University.  Such  study  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  instructor  and,  if  desired,  with  his  assistance.  Offered  in  successive 
quarters  (except  Summer)  when  the  instructor  is  in  residence.  Associate  Professor 
Starr.     [Not  given  in  1910-n.] 

14.  Japan. — The  instruction  is  chiefly  by  lectures.  Special  attention  is  paid  to 
industrial  art  and  religion.  Special  topics  are  assigned  for  study,  and  each  member 
of  the  class  must  present  at  least  two  papers  for  class  discussion.  Mj.  4  hours  a  week, 
Autumn  Quarter,  it: 00,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

15.  The  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico. — The  series  of  class  lectures  are  direct- 
ive to  the  literature.  Students  will  investigate  and  report  on  special  topics.  Mj. 
Spring  Quarter,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

1 5 A.  The  Peoples  of  the  Congo  Free  State. — Mj.  4  hours  a  week,  Associate 
Professor  Starr.      [Not  given  in  1910.] 

16.  17,  18.  Seminar:  General  Progress  in  Anthropological  Science.— 
Associate  Professor  Starr.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

26.  Social  Origins. — Association  and  culture  in  tribal  society.  Early  food  con- 
ditions, migrations,  and  race-crossings.  Origins  and  relations  of  invention,  trade, 
warfare,  art,  marriage.  Class  distinctions,  the  professions,  legal,  political,  and  eccle- 
siastical institutions.  Ethnological  reading.  An  introductory  course.  For  Senior 
College  and  graduate  students.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  0:30.  Associate  Professor 
Thomas. 

26A.---MJ.  Summer  Quarter,  9:30,  Associate  Professor  Thomas.  [Not 
given  in  1910-11.] 

27.  Mental  Development  in  the  Race. — A  genetic  study  of  the  relation  of 
mind  to  individual  and  social  activities.  The  psychology  of  mechanical  and  artistic 
invention.  Relation  of  language  to  thought.  Systems  of  number,  time,  weight,  and 
measure  in  early  society.  Development  of  ideas  of  causation.  Parallelism  in  devel- 
opment between  the  individual  and  the  race.  The  effect  of  genius  on  the  mental  life 
of  a  group.  Comparison  of  the  mental  traits  of  different  races,  epochs,  and  social 
classes.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  8: 30,  Associate  Professor 
Thomas. 

28.  Sex  in  Social  Organization. — The  influence  of  the  fact  of  sex  in  the  devel- 
opment of  forms  of  association  and  of  social  activity  and  structure.  Based  principally 
on  data  from  the  natural  races,  and  from  the  population  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  with  a 
preliminary  consideration  of  sex  in  the  lower  life  forms.  For  graduate  students. 
French  and  German  required.  Associate  Professor  Thomas.  [Not  given  in 
1910-n.] 

29.  Art  and  the  Artist  Class.— From  the  sociological  point  of  view,  and  with 
particular  reference  to  origins.  Animal  play  and  rudimentary  expressions  of  art  in 
animal  societies.  Mutilation,  artificial  deformation,  stimulants,  ornament,  dress, 
tattooing,  the  dance,  music,  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  technology,  ceremonial,  humor, 
and  play  among  the  natural  races.  The  relation  of  art  to  work.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
8:30,  Associate  Professor  Thomas. 

30.  Primitive  Social  Control. — A  study  of  primitive  juridical  and  political  sys- 
tems and  of  social  conventions.     Family,  clan,  tribal,  and  military  organization,  totem- 
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ism,  tribal  and  property  marks,  tabu,  personal  property  and  property  in  land,  periodical 
tribal  assemblies  and  ceremonies,  secret  societies,  medicine-men  and  priests,  caste, 
blood-vengeance,  salutations,  gifts,  tribute,  oaths,  and  forms  of  offense  and  punishment, 
among  typical  tribes  of  Australia  and  Oceania,  Africa,  Asia,  and  America.  Mj. 
Winter  Quarter,  8:30,  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  THOMAS. 

31.  Origin  and  Psychology  of  the  Occupations. — Prerequisite:  course  27. 
Spring  Quarter,  9:30,  Associate  Professor  Thomas. 

32.  The  Mind  of  the  Oriental. — Mental  life  and  educational  systems  of  the 
Far  East,  with  particular  reference  to  Japan  and  China.  Mj.  Associate  Professor 
Thomas.     [Not  given  in  1910-n.] 

33.  Savage  Childhood. — Education  of  the  child  among  the  Africans,  Austra- 
lians, Malayans,  Polynesians,  and  American  Indians.  For  graduate  students.  Mj. 
Associate  Professor  Thomas.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

34.  The  Mind  of  the  Negro. — With  particular  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
mental  modification  of  the  negro  in  America.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Thomas.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

35.  The  Immigrant. — From  the  mental  standpoint.  The  social,  occupa- 
tional, and  mental  life  of  the  immigrant  in  Europe,  and  the  problems  and  processes  of 
his  accommodation  to  American  society.  For  graduates.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
9:30,  Associate  Professor  Thomas. 

House  Sanitation. — (See  VI  A,  42.)  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Pro- 
fessor Talbot. 

Food  Supplies  and  Dietaries. — (See  VI  A,  43.)  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  11:00, 
Professor  Talbot. 

Administration  of  the  House. — (See  VI  A,  44.)  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  11  :oo, 
Professor  Talbot. 

Modern  Problems  in  Household  Administration. — (See  VIA,  45,  46,  47.) 
3  Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  Tu.,  Th.,  3:00-5:00,  Professor 
Talbot. 

51.  Contemporary  Society  in  the  United  States. — A  general  survey  of  natural 
environment,  population  and  its  distribution,  industrial  and  social  grouping,  typical 
institutions,  etc.,  designed  as  a  concrete  introduction  to  the  study  of  social  problems 
and  as  a  means  of  correlating  the  various  social  sciences.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter, 
1 1 :  00,  Professor  Vincent. 

52.  American  Cities. — A  study  of  the  modern  city  with  special  reference  to 
American  municipalities,  and  of  physical  conditions,  public  services,  political,  industrial, 
and  social  groupings.  Designed  to  offer  a  foundation  for  the  study  of  special  city 
problems.  Expeditions  to  typical  institutions.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  11:00,  Pro- 
fessor Vincent. 

52A.  Development  and  Organization  of  the  Press. — Historical  sketch  of  the 
American  Press  followed  by  an  analysis  and  description  of  the  technical,  editorial,  and 
business  organization  of  a  modern  metropolitan  journal,  including  the  systems  of 
general  and  special  news  services.  Especially  for  those  intending  to  do  newspaper 
work.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Vincent. 

53.  The  Family. — The  development  of  the  domestic  institutions  in  lower  and 
higher  civilizations;  social  ethics  of  the  family;  legal,  industrial,  educational,  and 
religious  problems  of  the  family.  Primarily  for  graduate  students;  Senior  College 
students  admitted.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Professor  Henderson. 

56.  The  Group  of  Industrials. — The  labor  movement  from  the  viewpoint  of 
Sociology.  The  influence  of  habitat,  race,  inheritance,  migration,  division  of  labor, 
towns,  institutions,  and  conventions  on  the  differentiation  and  opportunities  of  the 
so-called  operative  class,  the  actual  condition  of  this  group,  and  their  participation  in 
the  goods  of  civilization;  the  essentials  of  a  truly  human  existence;  the  modes  by  which 
improved  ideals  of  welfare  originate  and  are  diffused;  the  social  system  of  economic, 
political,  and  cultural  organization  through  which  the  group  must  enjoy  the  social 
inheritance;      description,     criticism,     programme    of    amelioration.     Primarily   for 
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graduate  students;    Senior  College  students  admitted.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  11:00, 
Professor  Henderson. 

57.  Rural  Communities. — Conditions  of  social  existence  in  the  country; 
organization  for  improvement.  Primarily  for  graduate  students;  Senior  College 
students  admitted.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  Second  Term,  11:00,  Professor  Hender- 
son. 

5 7 A.  Rural  Sociology. — M.     Summer  Quarter,  Second  Term,  11:00.  Professor 

Henderson. 

58,  59,  60.  Seminar:  Methods  of  Social  Amelioration. — Discussion,  reports, 
and  thesis  work  on  contemporary  movements  for  social  betterment,  chiefly  on  the  basis 
of  studies  of  Chicago  life.  For  graduate  students.  3  Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring  Quarters,  Th.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Henderson. 

61.  Urban  Communities. — Method  of  analytic  study  of  social  organization; 
comparisons  of  ancient  and  modern  cities;  the  system  of  community  bonds  and  inter- 
ests; junctions  of  political,  economic,  and  cultural  organizations  as  determined  by  social 
interests;  the  modes  of  quickening  higher  wants  and  the  co-operation  of  public  and 
private  agencies  in  their  satisfaction.  Primarily  for  graduate  students;  Senior  College 
students  admitted.     Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  11:00,  Professor  Henderson. 

63.  Ecclesiastical  Sociology. — Methods  by  which  the  Church  and  its  societies 
minister  to  the  welfare  of  communities.  Primarily  for  graduate  students;  Senior 
College  students  admitted.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  12:00,  Professor  Henderson. 

64.  Contemporary  Charities. — Studies  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  depressed 
and  defective  classes;  principles  and  methods  of  relief;  organization  of  benevolence. 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  11:00,  Professor  Henderson. 

65.  Social  Treatment  of  Crime. — Causes  of  crime;  principles  of  Criminal 
Anthropology;  prison  systems;  legal  factors;  juvenile  offenders;  preventive  methods. 
Professor  Henderson.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

68.  Evolution  of  Philanthropy. — Historical  introduction  to  the  study  of  chari- 
ties, correction,  and  social  legislation.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  12:00,  Professor 
Henderson. 

69.  Health  and  Culture  Interests  of  Wage-Earners. — M.  Second  Term, 
Summer  Quarter,  12:00,  Professor  Henderson. 

71.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society. — An  elementary  course  designed 
to  afford  a  working  theory  of  the  nature  of  society,  and  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  special  social  sciences  of  economics,  political  science,  etc.  For  Juniors.  Required 
of  students  in  commerce  and  administration.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  11 :  00,  Professor 
Vincent. 

72.  An  Introduction  to  Sociology. — A  rapid  historical  survey  of  social  philoso- 
phy from  Plato  to  Comte,  followed  by  a  more  detailed  examination  of  current 
sociological  theories.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Mj.  Autumn 
Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Vincent. 

73.  Public  Opinion. — A  study  of  social  psychology:  i.e.,  the  phenomena 
of  the  public  or  ethnic  mind.  Examination  of  the  theories  of  Tarde,  Giddings,  Le 
Bon,  Sighele,  Brinton,  Baldwin,  Sumner,  Ross,  et  al.  Designed  for  graduate  students; 
Seniors  admitted.     Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Vincent. 

74>  75>  76.  The  Reciprocal  Influence  of  the  Social  Sciences  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century. — These  courses  are  inductive  studies  in  the  evolution  of  the  methodology 
of  the  social  sciences.  They  trace  the  effects  which  contemporary  scientific  ideas  had 
upon  the  working  concepts  of  the  several  social  sciences;  the  preconceptions  borrowed 
from  general  philosophy;  the  psychological  presumptions;  the  accepted  delimitations 
of  scope,  the  formulations  of  problems,  and  the  methods  actually  applied.  At  each 
stage  comparison  is  made  between  the  general  views  of  human  society,  implied  in  the 
systems  investigated,  with  the  present  sociological  conception  of  the  social  process. 
The  attempt  is  made  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  moral  philosophy,  history,  political 
philosophy,  political  science,  and  political  economy  in  turn  have  shaped  the  general 
progress  of  the  social  sciences  at  different  stages,  and  particularly  how  these  factors 
affect  the  present  formulation  of  problems  in  the  social  sciences,  especially  sociology. 
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The  courses  do  not  discuss  specific  questions  of  technique  which  fall  strictly  within  the 
province  of  the  several  social  sciences,  with  the  exception  of  sociology,  but  solely  those 
questions  of  interrelation  which  involve  all  social  science.  They  are  not  designed, 
therefore,  for  students  of  sociology  alone,  but  for  students  who  propose  to  specialize 
in  either  of  the  social  sciences.  The  courses  should  be  taken  not  earlier  than  the  second 
graduate  year,  and  preferably  in  the  third.  3  Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring 
Quarters,  2:00,  Professor  Small. 

76A.  Social  Science  in  Germany. — M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term, 
8:30,  Professor  Small. 

79.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  United  States. — For  Senior  College 
and  graduate  students.     Professor  Small.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

80.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  England. — For  Senior  College  and 
graduate  students.     Professor  Small.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

81.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  France  and  Germany. — Courses 
79,  80,  81  apply  the  methods  of  sociological  analysis  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the 
peculiar  form,  spirit,  and  content  of  democracy,  so  far  as  it  has  appeared  in  the  coun- 
tries treated.  These  courses  aim  to, test  the  validity  of  the  abstract  sociology  outlined 
in  courses  94,  95,  96.     Professor  Small.     [Not  given  in  1910-11.] 

82.  83,  84.  Seminar:  Present  Problems  in  General  Sociology. — 3  Mjs. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  Professor  Small. 

94.  Survey  of  General  Sociology. — Introduction  to  the  system  of  sociology 
developed  in  course  95  and  concluded  in  course  96.  Senior  College  and  graduate 
students.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  3:00,  Professor  Small. 

94A.  The  Essential  Ideas  of  Sociology. — The  primary  concepts  employed 
in  the  development  of  sociological  theory.  Professor  Small.  [Not  given  in 
1910-11.] 

95.  The  Conflict  of  Classes  in  Modern  Society. — An  attempt  to  explain  present 
social  conditions  in  terms  of  the  general  social  process  analyzed  in  course  94.  Mj. 
Winter  Quarter,  3 :  00,  Professor  Small. 

9 5 A.  Unsettled  Questions  of  Justice  in  American  Society. — Analysis  of  the 
functional  relations  involved  in  present  conflicts  of  interests  between  social  classes. 
M.     Professor  Small.     [Not  given  in  1910-n.] 

96.  The  Ethics  of  Sociology. — An  exhibit  of  the  meaning  of  sociological  analy- 
sis for  positive  ethics.  The  inconclusiveness  of  all  the  categorical  theories  of  ethics  is 
exhibited,  and  the  thesis  is  sustained  that  every  ethical  system  with  a  concrete  content, 
necessarily  presupposes  sociology.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  3:00,  Professor  Small. 

96A.  The  Sociological  Basis  of  Ethics. — M.  First  Term,  Summer  Quarter, 
10:30,  Professor  Small. 

In  the  Winter  Quarter  Professor  Small  will  give  an  Open  Lecture  at  4  o'clock 
Friday  of  each  week  on  "The  Relations  of  Sociology  to  the  Other  Departments  of 
Social  Science."  The  course  is  intended  for  graduate  students  who  do  not  make 
Sociology  a  principal  or  secondary  subject.  It  may  also  serve  as  a  review  course  for 
sociological  students. 
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CONSULAR  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCIAL  SERVICE 

OPPORTUNITIES 

By  act  of  Congress  (1906)  the  consular  service  of  the  United  States  was 
reorganized,  classified,  and  placed  upon  a  graded  salary  system.  By  order  of  the 
President  (1906)  the  positions  of  consul-general  and  consul  were  placed  under 
the  merit  system.  As  vacancies  occur  in  the  lower  grades  of  this  service  they 
are  to  be  filled  by  persons  who  have  been  designated  by  the  President,  and  have 
passed  examinations  testing  their  fitness  for  consular  work;  or  by  promotion, 
on  the  merit  basis,  of  consular  clerks,  vice-consuls,  deputy  consuls,  student 
interpreters,  and  consular  agents  who  have  entered  the  service  upon  examination. 

The  government  requirements  are  substantially  as  follows: 

The  examinations  will  consist  of  an  oral  and  a  written  one,  the  two  counting 
equally.  The  object  of  the  oral  examination  will  be  to  determine  the  candidate's 
business  ability,  alertness,  general  contemporary  information,  and  natural  fitness  for 
the  service,  including  moral,  mental,  and  physical  qualifications,  character,  address, 
and  general  education  and  good  command  of  English.  In  this  part  of  the  examina- 
tion the  applications  previously  filed  will  be  given  due  weight  by  the  Board  of  Examin- 
ers, especially  as  evidence  of  the  applicant's  business  experience  and  ability.  The 
written  examination  will  include  those  subjects  mentioned  in  the  executive  order,  to 
wit,  French,  German,  or  Spanish,  or  at  least  one  modern  language  other  than  English; 
the  natural,  industrial,  and  commercial  resources  and  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  especially  with  reference  to  possibilities  of  increasing  and  extending  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States;  political  economy,  and  the  elements  of  international,  com- 
mercial, and  maritime  law.  It  will  likewise  include  American  history,  government, 
and  institutions;  political  and  commercial  geography;  arithmetic  (as  used  in  com- 
mercial statistics,  tariff  calculations,  exchange,  accounts,  etc.);  the  modern  history 
since  1850,  of  Europe,  Latin  America,  and  the  Far  East,  with  particular  attention  to 
political,  commercial,  and  economic  tendencies.  In  the  written  examination,  compo- 
sition, grammar,  punctuation,  spelling,  and  writing  will  be  given  attention. 

Promotions  from  the  lower  to  higher  grades  are  to  be  made  upon  the  basis  of 
efficiency  shown  in  the  service.  This  action  places  the  consular  service  upon  a 
merit  basis,  and  opens  a  broad  field  of  public  activity  to  men  scientifically  trained. 
There  are  over  300  positions  in  this  service  ranging  in  salary  from  $2,000  to 
$12,000  a  year. 

In  addition  to  these  consular  positions,  the  rapidly  increasing  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States  offers  a  wide  opportunity  to  men  with  training  similar  to  that 
required  of  consuls.  The  development  of  American  commercial  relations, 
especially  with  South  America  and  the  Orient,  opens  a  career  to  a  special  class 
of  men,  with  thorough  training  in  modern  languages,  political  economy,  political 
science,  history,  commercial  geography,  and  statistics. 
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PREPARATION  OFFERED  BY  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

For  the  purpose  of  preparing  young  men  for  the  consular  service  or  for  equip- 
ping them  as  commercial  agents  in  the  employ  of  American  business  concerns 
having  relations  abroad,  the  University  of  Chicago  offers  a  series  of  courses  cover- 
ing three  years  of  work.  The  courses  in  the  main  deal  with  the  subjects  of  political 
economy,  political  science,  the  elements  of  law,  commercial  law,  history  of  the 
United  States,  modern  history,  especially  that  of  the  nineteenth  century,  together 
with  such  training  in  modern  languages  as  will  enable  the  student  to  use  them 
readily  for  political  and  commercial  purposes.  Students  satisfactorily  completing 
this  course  will  be  duly  certified  to  the  President.  For  detailed  information 
regarding  this  work,  address  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Eighteen  majors  of  Junior  College  work  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Administration  are  required  for  admission  to  the  consular  course,  including  the 
following  subjects,  which  are  required  of  all  students:  political  economy,  i  and 
2;  commercial  geography;  English,  1  and  3;  mathematics  or  science,  2  courses. 
Also  the  following  courses,  if  the  equivalent  was  not  offered  for  admission:  civil 
government  of  the  United  States;  history,  3^  preparatory  units  or  7  majors; 
French,  German,  Spanish,  or  Italian,  32  units  or  7  majors;  science,  i|  preparatory 
units  or  3  majors. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSE 

In  the  three  years  of  the  course  an  intensive  study  is  made  of  these  and  kindred 
subjects,  such  as  economic  geography,  the  history  of  commerce,  transportation, 
social  institutions,  etc.  While  mainly  a  prescribed  course,  there  is  sufficient  lati- 
tude in  the  matter  of  electives  to  permit  the  student  to  specialize  in  the  language 
or  institutions  of  a  particular  country.  Throughout  the  entire  course  the  funda- 
mental recommendations  of  the  United  States  government  have  been  provided 
for  and  adhered  to.  For  completion  of  the  course,  27  majors  are  required  in  the 
Senior  Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools,  divided  as  follows:  language,  8;  economic 
geography,  1;  statistics,  2;  commerce,  1;  elementary  law,  1;  commercial  law,  1; 
international  law,  1;  history  of  diplomacy,  1;  history  of  South  America,  1; 
history  of  the  Far  East,  1 ;  total,  18. 

The  remaining  nine  courses  are  elective,  except  that  they  must  be  selected 
from  the  following  departments:  Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  History, 
Sociology,  Languages,  Geology,  Geography. 

SUMMARY  OF  COURSES  RECOMMENDED 

In  order  to  guide  the  student  in  selecting  his  courses,  the  following  are  recom- 
mended:1 

Political  Economy. — 3.  Commercial  Geography.  4.  History  of  Commerce. 
5.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.     20.  Training  Course  in  Statistics.     30. 

"  Arabic  figures  prefixed  to  the  title  of  the  course  indicate  the  number  of  the  course. 
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Money  and  Practical  Economics.  32.  The  Theory  and  History  of  Banking.  38. 
Tariffs,  Reciprocity,  and  Shipping.  43.  Economics  of  Workingmen.  44,  45.  Trade 
Unions.  50.  Railway  Transportation.  51.  The  Regulation  of  Railway  Rates.  55. 
Industrial  Combinations — Trusts.     60  Insurance.    65.  Accounting. 

Political  Science. — 9,  10.  American  Government.  11.  Comparative  Politics,  I. 
Comparative  National  Government.  12.  Comparative  Politics,  II.  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 14.  Comparative  Politics,  IV.  Municipal  Government.  16.  Comparative 
Politics,  V.  The  Government  of  Colonies.  17.  The  Government  of  Great  Britain. 
18.  Recent  Russian  Politics.  31.  Constitutional  Law,  I.  36.  Elementary  Law.  38. 
Contracts.  39.  Commercial  Law.  41.  The  Elements  of  International  Law.  43. 
Recent  Diplomatic  History  of  Europe.  44.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States. 
— Lectures  on  Admiralty  Law  (Law  School). 

History. — 13.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  20.  History  of  the  United 
States  since  1850.  64.  The  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries.  70.  The  Constitutional  History  of  England,  183 2-1895.  &2-  The  Con- 
stitutional History  of  the  United  States,  1760-1801.  8^.  The  Constitutional  History 
of  the  United  States,  1801-1860.     204.  The  Spread  of  Islam.1 

Note. — The  purpose  of  courses  82  and  83  is  not  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  facts  in  our  constitu- 
tional history,  but  to  trace  the  growth  of  fundamental  principles,  to  study  the  workings  of  important 
institutions,  and  to  discuss  difficult  constitutional  questions. 

Sociology. — 1.  General  Anthropology.  5 A.  Ethnology.  14.  Japan.  32.  The 
Mind  of  the  Oriental.  51.  Contemporary  Society  in  the  United  States.  52A.  Develop- 
ment and  Organization  of  the  Press.     52.  American  cities. 

Household  Administration. — 10.  The  Organization  of  the  Retail  Market. 

Semitic  Languages. — 180.  Beginning  Arabic.  182.  Selected  Suras  of  the  Koran. 
185.  Arabic  Prose.     186.  Arabic  Grammarians. 

General  Comparative  Philology. — 30,  31,  32.  Elementary  Chinese.  33,  34, 
35.  Advanced  Chinese. 

Sanskrit. — 21,  22.  Elementary  Russian.     23,  24.  Advanced  Russian. 

Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. — 1,  2.  Elementary  French.  3.  Inter- 
mediate French.  4.  Advanced  French.  6.  Modern  French  Prose.  51.  Elementary 
Italian.  54.  Intermediate  Italian.  71.  Elementary  Spanish.  74.  Intermediate 
Spanish. 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. — 1.  Elementary  Course  in  German. 
3.  Intermediate  German.  4.  Elementary  German  Composition.  5.  Modern  Prose 
Readings.  6.  German  Plays,  n.  Aufsatze  und  Stiliibungen.  23.  Glimpses  of  Ger- 
man Life  and  Culture. 

English. — 5,  6.  English  Composition:  Advanced  Courses  (Exposition  suggested). 

Geology. — 1.  Physiography. 

Geography. — 3.  Commercial  Geography.  7.  Influence  of  Geography  on  Ameri- 
can History.  10.  Economic  Geography  of  North  America.  12.  Economic  Geography 
of  Europe.  13.  Commercial  Geography.  14.  Economic  Geography  of  Tropical 
Countries.    15.  Principles  of  Geography.    16.  The  Geographic  Problems  of  the  Orient. 

1  Given  by  the  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
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DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  CHICAGO 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

John  Cummings,  1894,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  The  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Poor  Law  System  of  the  United  States. 
Henry  Rand  Hatfield,  1897,  Professor  of  Accounting  and  Secretary  of  the  College 
of  Commerce,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Municipal  Bonding  in  the  United  States. 
Simon  James  McLean,  1897,  Member  of  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  Canada. 

The  Railway  Policy  of  Canada. 
George  Gerard  Tunell,  1897,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Pensions  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  System,  Chicago,  111. 
Transportation  on  the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America. 
Herbert  Joseph  Davenport,  1898,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 
The  French  War  Indemnity. 
Henry  Parker  Willis,  1898,  Professor  of  Finance,  George  Washington  University, 
and  Washington  Correspondent  and  Editorial  Writer  of  the  New   York 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  Washington,  D.  C. 
History  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union. 
Harry  Alvin  Millis,  1899,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
History  of  the  Finances  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 
Wesley  Clair  Mitchell,  1899,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  Cal. 
History  of  the  United  States  Notes. 
Katharine  Bement  Davis,  1900,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory 
for  Women,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 
Causes  Affecting  the  Standard  of  Living  and  Wages. 
Worthy  Putnam  Sterns,  1900,  Special  Examiner  in  the  Bureau  of  Corporations 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Studies  in  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States. 
Robert  Samuel  Padan,  1901  {deceased). 

Studies  in  Interest. 
Charles  Crisswell  Arbuthnot,  1903,  Professor  of  Economics,  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland,  O. 
The  Development  of  the  Corporation  and  the  Entrepreneur  Function. 
Stephen  Butler  Leacock,  1903,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Economics  arid  Political 
Science,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Can. 
The  Doctrine  of  Laissez  Faire. 
Murray  Shipley  Wildwan,  1904,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  111. 
The  Economic  and  Social  Conditions  Which  Explain  Inflation  Movements  in 
the  United  States. 
Edith  Abbott,  1905,  Assistant  Director  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy, 
Chicago,  111. 
A  Statistical  Study  of  the  Wages  of  Unskilled  Labor  in  the  United  States,  1830- 
1900. 
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Earl  Dean  Howard,  1905,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, Evanston,  111. 
The  Recent  Industrial  Progress  of  Germany. 
Robert  Franklin  Hoxie,    1905,   Assistant   Professor  of  Political   Economy,   The 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
An  Analysis  of  the  Concepts  of  Demand  and  Supply  in  Their  Relation  to  Market 
Price. 
Albert  Newton  Merritt,  1906,  Secretary  of  the  Commercial  Exchange  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 
Federal  Regulation  of  Railway  Rates. 
Donald  Elliott  Bridgman,  1907,  Student  of  Law,  Harvard  Law  School,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Economic  Causes  of  Large  Fortunes. 
William    Walker    Swanson,    1908,    Assistant    Professor    of    Economics,    Queens 
University,  Kingston,  Canada. 
The  Establishment  of  the  National  Banking  System. 
Anna  Pritchett   Youngman,    1908,   Instructor  in  Economics,  Wellesley   College, 
We' Lesley,  Mass. 
The  Economic  Causes  of  Large  Fortunes. 
Eugene  Bryan  Patton,  1908,  Instructor  in  Economics  and  History,  University  of 
Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  Resumption  of  Specie  Payment  in  1879. 
Oscar  Douglas  Skelton,  1908,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Queens  University, 
Kingston,  Canada. 
An  Examination  of  Marxian  Theory. 
George  Asbury  Stephens,   1909,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Influence  of  Trade  Education  upon  Wages. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Lawrence  Boyd  Evans,  1898,  Professor  of  History,  Tufts  College,  Tufts  College, 
Mass. 
The  Development  of  Government  in  Illinois. 
Ethel  Glover  Hatfield,  1898  (Mrs.  Henry  R.  Hatfield),  Berkeley,  Cal. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Anna  Long  Dolman  Inskeep,  1898,  1050  E.  Thirtieth  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Local  Government  in  California  to  1879. 
Samuel  Childs  Mitchell,  1899,  Professor  of  History,  Richmond  College,  Richmond, 
Va. 
The  Change  from  Colony  to  Commonwealth  in  Virginia. 
Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  1901,  Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Admin- 
istration, The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Legal  Tender:  A  Study  in  English  and  American  Monetary  History. 
Jeremiah  Simeon  Young,  1902,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science,  State 
Normal  School,  Mankato,  Minn. 
The  Cumberland  Road. 
Walter  Fairleigh  Dodd,  1905,  Division  of  Law,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C. 
The  State  Governments  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Ira  Calvert  Hamilton,  1907,  Teacher  of  Civil  Government  and  History,  Wendell 
Phillips  High  School,  Chicago,  111. 
The  History  of  Administration  in  Illinois. 
Augustus  Raymond  Hatton,  1907,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  O. 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Civil  Service  Reform  in  the  United  States. 
Samuel  MacClintock,  1908,  Federal  Legislation  Regarding  Aliens. 
Susan  Wade  Peabody,  1908,  The  Relation  of  Government  to  Public  Health. 
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HISTORY 

John  William  Perrin,   1895,  Professor  of  History,  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland,  O. 
The  History  of  Compulsory  Education  in  New  England. 
James  Westfall  Thompson,  1895,  Associate  Professor  of  Mediaeval  History,  The 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Development  of  the  French  Monarchy  under  Louis  VI. 
George  Pierce  Garrison,  1896,  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Texas,  Austin, 
Tex. 
History  of  Federal  Control  of  Congressional  Elections. 
James  Fosdick  Baldwin,  1897,  Professor  of  History,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 
Scutage  and  Knight  Service. 
Charles  Truman  Wyckoff,  1897,  Professor  of  History,  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Peoria,  111. 
The  Feudal  Relations  between  the  Crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  under  the 
Early  Plantagenets. 
Ernest  Alanson  Balch,  1898,  Statistician  and  Instructor  of  Agents,  Northwestern 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Recent  Phases  of  Reciprocity  in  the  United  States. 
James  Walter  Fertig,  1898,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Secession  and  Reconstruction  of  Tennessee. 
Cora  Louise  Scofield,  1898,  344  E.  37th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Court  of  Star  Chamber. 
William  Rullkoetter,   1899,  Professor  of  History  and  German,  Drury  College, 
Springfield,  Mo. 
Legal  Protection  of  Women  in  Ancient  German  Society. 
Henry  Lawrence  Schoolcraft,  1899,  444  Greenleaf  Ave.,  Rogers  Park,  Chicago, 
111. 
The  Genesis  of  the  Grand  Remonstrance. 
Frank  George  Franklin,  1900,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science,  University 
of  the  Pacific,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Naturalization  in  the  United  States  with  Especial  Reference  to  Its  Legislative 
History  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  Civil  War. 
Walter  Flavius  McCaleb,  1900,  Carrizo  Springs,  Tex. 

The  Aaron  Burr  Conspiracy. 
Edwin  Erle  Sparks,  1900,  President  of  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
The  Cumberland  National  Road  as  a  Union-Making  Factor. 

Norman  Dwight  Harris,  1901,  Professor  of  European  Diplomatic  History,  North- 
western University,  Evanston,  111. 
The  History  of  Negro  Servitude  and  Slavery  Agitation  in  Illinois. 

Paul  Frederick  Peck,  1901,  Professor  of  History,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la. 

The  Development  of  the  Theory  of  Succession  under  the  Early  Norman  Kings. 

George  Clarke  Sellery,  1901,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Madison,  Wis. 
The  Suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus  during  the  Civil  War. 
John  Olaf  Sethre,  1901,  Teacher,  Carlisle,  Minn. 

The  Political  History  of  Minnesota  Prior  to  Her  Admission  into  the  Union. 
Ralph  Charles  Henry  Catterall,  1902,  Professor  of  Modern  European  History, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y 
The  Second  United  States  Bank. 
Regina  Katharine  Crandall,  1902,  Reader  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 
Genet's  Mission. 
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Elmer  Cummings  Griffith,    1902,   Professor  of  History  and  Political   Economy, 
William  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo. 
The  Rise  and  the  Development  of  the  Gerrymander. 
Edgar  Holmes  McNeal,  1902,  Assistant  Professor  of  European  History,  Ohio  State 
College,  Columbus,  O. 
Minores  and  Mediocres  in  German  Tribal  Codes. 
Frances  Gardiner  Davenport,  1904,  Assistant  in  the  Bureau  of  Historical  Research, 
Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Economic  Development  of  a  Norfolk  Manor,  1086-1565. 
William  Ray  Manning,  1904,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  George  Washington 
University,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Nootka  Sound  Controversy. 
Charles  Oscar  Paullin,  1904,  Research  Work,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Administration  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  during  the  Revolution. 
Julian  Pleasant  Bretz,  1906,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
The  Extension  of  the  Postal  System  West  of  the  Alleghenies. 
Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  1906,  Instructor  in  History,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 
The  Development  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  in  England  from 
the  Reformation  to  the  Great  Civil  War. 
Edward  Benjamin  Krehbiel,  1906,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  Leland  Stanford 
Jr.  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
The  Interdict  under  Innocent  III. 
Walter  Robinson  Smith,  1907,  Professor  of  History  and  Social  Science,  Heidelberg 
University,  Tiffin,  O. 
A  History  of  Dueling  in  the  United  States. 
Henry  Smith,  1907,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind. 

The  Mennonites  in  Pennsylvania. 
George  Lane  Melton,  1908,  106  N.  Brauceforte  St.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

The  Development  of  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Region. 
Mho  Milton  Quaife,  1908,  Instructor  in  History,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Doctrine  of  Non-intervention  with  Slavery. 
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Jerome  Hall  Raymond,  1895,  Associate  Professor  in  the  Extension  Division,  The 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
American  Municipal  Government. 
Frederick  William  Sanders,  1895,  Principal  of  High  School,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

An  Exposition  in  Outline  of  the  Relation  of  Certain  Economic  Principles  to 
Social  Readjustment. 
William  Isaac  Thomas,  1896,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  The  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
On  a  Difference  of  the  Metabolism  of  the  Sexes. 
George  Edgar  Vincent,  1896,  Professor  of  Sociology,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 
Sociology  and  the  Integration  of  Studies. 
David  Prescott  Barrows,  1897,  Director  of  Education,  Manila,  P.  I. 

The  Ethno-Botany  of  the  Coahuilla  Indians  of  Southern  California. 
Hannah  Belle  Clark,  1897  (Mrs.  Ambrose  V.  Powell),  216  E.  51st  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Public  Schools  of  Chicago:  A  Sociological  Study. 
Merton  Leland  Miller,  1897,  Bureau  of  Education,  Manila,  P.  I. 
A  Preliminary  Study  of  the  Pueblo  of  Taos. 
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Paul  Monroe,  1897,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Teaching,  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  City.  , 
Profit  Sharing:   A  Study  in  Social  Economics. 
Ira  Woods  Howerth,   1898,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Extension  Division,  The 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Social  Aim  in  Education. 
Charles  Abram  Ellwood,   1899,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo. 
Some  Prolegomena  to  Social  Psychology. 
William  Clark  Gorden,  1901,  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Westfield,  Mass. 

The  Social  Ideals  of  Alfred  Tennyson  as  Related  to  His  Time. 
Jacob  Dorsey  Forrest,  1900,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Butler  College,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
The  Development  of  Industrial  Organizations. 
Annie  Marion  MacLean,  1900,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 
The  Acadian  Element  in  the  Population  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Charles  Joseph  Bushnell,  1901,  Chicago,  111. 

A  Study  of  the  Stock  Yards  Community  at  Chicago,  as  a  Typical  Example  of 
the  Bearing  of  Modern  Industry  upon  Democracy,  with  Constructive  Sugges- 
tions. 
John  Morris  Gillette,  1901,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  North  Dakota. 

The  Culture  Agencies  of  a  Typical  Manufacturing  Group,  South  Chicago. 
Edward  Cary  Hayes,  1902,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

The  Sociologist's  Object  of  Attention. 
Amy  Hewes,  1903,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

The  Part  of  Invention  in  the  Social  Process. 
Romanzo  Colfax  Adams,  1904,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Pedagogy,  Nevada  State 
University,  Reno,  Nev. 
A  Technique  for  Sociological  Research. 
Thomas  James  Riley,  1904,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo. 
A  Study  of  the  Higher  Life  of  Chicago. 
Herbert  Easton  Fleming,  1905,  Record-Herald  Staff,  Chicago,  111. 

Some  Phases  of  the  Production  and  Consumption  of  Literature  in  Chicago. 
Eben  Mumford,  1906,  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  Beginnings  of  Authority. 
Mabel  Carter  Rhoades,  1906,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  Case  Study  of  Delinquent  Boys  in  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Chicago. 
Gustavus  Walker  Dyer,  1907,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Vanderbilt  University. 

Democracy  in  the  South  before  the  Civil  War. 
Erville  Bartlett  Woods,  1906,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Hamline  University. 

Progress  as  a  Sociological  Concept. 
Howard  Woodhead,   1907,   Instructor  in  Sociology,  The   University  of   Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 
The  Social  Significance  of  the  Physical  Development  of  Cities. 
Cecil  Clare  North,  1908,  Professor  of  Sociology,  DePauw  University,  Greencastle, 
Ind. 
The  Influence  of  Modern  Social  Relations  upon  Ethical  Concepts. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1911-12 


June    9     Friday 
June  11     Sunday 

June  12     Monday 


June  13 

June  14 
June  15 
June  16 
June  16 
June  iq 
July  4 
July   26 

July  27 
Aug.  27 
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Friday 

Friday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 
Sunday 


Sept.    1     Friday 


Oct.  2 
Nov.  30 
Dec.  17 
Dec.  19 
Dec.  20 
Dec.  21 
Dec.  22 
Dec.  22 


Monday 

Thursday 

Sunday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 


1911 

Junior  College  Day 

Convocation  Sunday 

Class  Day 

Summer  Meeting  of  University  Congregation 

Summer  Convocation 

Alumni  Day 

Quarterly  Examinations 

Spring  Quarter  ends 

Summer  Quarter  begins 

Independence  Day:  a  holiday 

Examinations  for  First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 

First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 

Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  begins 

Convocation  Sunday 

Examinations  for  Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 

Autumn  Convocation 

Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 

Autumn  Quarter  begins 

Thanksgiving  Day:  a  holiday 

Convocation  Sunday 

Winter  Convocation 

Quarterly  Examinations 

Autumn  Quarter  ends 


Jan.    2     Tuesday 


Feb.  12 

Monday 

Feb.  22 

Thursday 

Mar.  17 

Sunday 

Mar.  19 

Tuesday 

Mar.  20 

Wednesday 

Mar.  21 

Thursday 

Mar.  22 

Friday 

Mar.  22' 

Friday 

Mar.  22- 

-April  1 

Apr.    1 

Monday 

May  30 

Thursday 

June    7 

Friday 

June    9 

Sunday 

June  10 

Monday 

June  11 

Tuesday 

June  12 

Wednesday 

June  13 

Thursday 

June  14 

Friday 

June  14 

Friday 

1912 

(  Winter  Quarter  begins 

\  Matriculation  and  Registration  of  incoming  students 

Lincoln's  Birthday:  a  holiday 

Washington's  Birthday:  a  holiday 

Convocation  Sunday 

Spring  Convocation 

[■  Quarterly  Examinations 

Winter  Quarter  ends 

Quarterly  Recess 
(  Spring  Quarter  begins 
(  Matriculation  and  Registration  of  incoming  students 

Memorial  Day:  a  holiday 

Junior  College  Day 

Convocation  Sunday 
(  Class  Day 

J  Summer  Meeting  of  University  Congregation 
(  Summer  Convocation 
(  Alumni  Day 

V  Quarterly  Examinations 

Spring  Quarter  ends 


GENERAL   INFORMATION 

The  Organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  2  years;  and  Junior,  first  2  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  Courses  in  Medicine,  the  School  of  Education, 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration;  the  College  of  Religious  and 
Social  Science. 

Faculty,  Endowment,  and  Equipment. — The  faculty  numbers  three  hundred 
and  thirty;  the  libraries  contain  325,525  volumes.  The  University  owns  ninety 
acres  of  land  in  Chicago  and  has  thirty- two  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  of 
the  Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  Parks,  six  miles  south 
of  the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  Office  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall. 

The  University  Year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October  to  Decem- 
ber); the  Winter  (January  to  March);  the  Spring  (April  to  the  middle  of  June); 
the  Summer  (middle  of  June  to  August).  For  the  year  1911-12  the  exact  dates 
for  the  opening  of  the  four  quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  19,  191 1; 
Autumn  Quarter,  October  2;  Winter  Quarter,  January  2,  191 2;  Spring  Quarter, 
April  1,  191 2.  Students  are  admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter;  gradu- 
ation exercises  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  quarter. 

The  Unit  of  Work  and  of  Credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Science;  in  the  Colleges, 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Science,  and  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Divinity 
School,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy;  in  the  Law  School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  Bachelor  of 
Laws;  in  the  School  of  Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education, 
of  Philosophy  in  Education,  and  of  Science  in  Education. 

Tuition,  Fees,  etc. — The  regular  fee  for  three  majors  in  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science,  and  in  the  College  of  Education  is  $40  per  quarter.  In  Law  and 
Medicine,  the  fees  are  $50  and  $60,  respectively.  All  students  pay  once  a  matric- 
ulation fee  of  $5.  Laboratory  fees  vary  from  $2.50  to  $5.00  per  major  per 
quarter. 

Cost  of  Living. — In  University  dormitories,  rooms  rent  for  from  $18  to  $66 
per  quarter.  Table  board  in  the  women's  halls  is  $4 .  50  per  week.  At  Hutchin- 
son Hall  (a  la  carte  service)  board  costs  from  $3 .  50  per  week  upward.  Board 
and  lodging  may  be  had  at  the  same  or  even  lower  rates  outside  the  University. 

Fellowships,  Scholarships,  Student  Service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment. 
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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Haskell  Museum,  Room  10. 
Alonzo  Ketcham  Parker,  University  Recorder,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room 

2A3. 
Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  University  Chaplain,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

Room  1. 
Thomas  Wakefield  Goodspeed,  University  Registrar,  The  Press  Building, 

First  Floor. 
David  Allan  Robertson,  Secretary  to  the    President,  Haskell    Museum, 

Room  10. 


James  Rowland  Angell,  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 

Science,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  2A4. 
Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Dean  of  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  2A4. 
Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  Dean  of  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science,  Cobb 

Lecture  Hall,  Room  2A4. 
Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  2A1. 
Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  and  Dean  of  the 

College  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  2A6. 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

Room  2A7. 
James  Weber  Linn,  Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Ellis  Hall;  Marion    Talbot, 

Elizabeth  Wallace,  Lexington  Hall:   Deans  in  the  Junior  Colleges. 
Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  Lexington 

Hall. 


Nathaniel  Butler,  Examiner  for  Affiliations,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  8. 
Frank  Justus  Miller,  Examiner  for  Secondary  Schools,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 
Room  8. 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  HIS- 
TORY, SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University;   Professor  of 

International  Law  and  Diplomacy. 
Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
James  Laurence  Laughlin,   Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Benjamin  Terry,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English  History. 
Ernst  Freund,  J.U.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Law. 
Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  History. 
William  Isaac  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History. 
Ferdinand  Schevill,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  History. 
William  Edward  Dodd,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History. 
Charles  Edward  Merriam,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
Frederick  Starr,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology. 
Francis  Wayland  Shepardson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  American 

History. 
James  Westfall  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  European  History. 
William  Hill,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Economics  of  Agriculture. 
Robert  John  Bonner,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek. 
George  Amos  Dorsey,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology. 
Sophonisba   Preston    Breckinridge,    Ph.D.,   J.D.,    Assistant    Professor  of 

Social  Economy  in  the  Department  of  Household  Administration. 
John  Paul  Goode,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography. 
Robert  Franklin  Hoxie,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
Curtis  Howe  Walker,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
Chester  Whitney  Wright,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
James  Alfred  Field,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
Trevor  Arnett,  A.B.,  Lecturer  on  Accounting. 
Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Howard  Woodhead,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Sociology. 
Frederick  Dennison  Bramhall,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Science. 
Conyers  Read,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Carl  Frederick  L.  Huth,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Edward  Andrew  Harvey,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
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Harold  Glenn  Moulton,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 
Charles  Elmer  Bonnett,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Political  Economy. 
Frederick  Benjamin  Garver,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Political  Economy. 
Frances  Ada  Knox,  A.B.,  Extension  Instructor  in  History. 
Maud  Ethel  Lavery,  A.B.,  Bibliographer. 


Thomas  James  Riley,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Washington  Univer- 
sity (Summer  Quarter,  191 1). 

Albert  Bebee  White,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Minne- 
sota (Summer  Quarter,  191 1). 

Frank  Heywood  Hodder,  Ph.M.,  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Kan- 
sas (Summer  Quarter,  191 1). 

Carleton  Huntley  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Columbia 
University  (Summer  Quarter,  191 1). 

Thomas  W.  Mitchell,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  University 
of  Minnesota  (Summer  Quarter,  191 1). 

Robert  Howard  Lord,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History,  Harvard  University 
(Summer  Quarter,  191 1). 


FELLOWS,  1910-11 


Leon  Ardzrooni,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Political  Economy. 

Emory  Stephen  Bogardus,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Sociology. 

Ernest  Watson  Burgess,  A.B.,  Sociology. 

William  John  Alexander  Donald,  Political  Economy. 

Alice  May  Durand,  A.B.,  Sociology. 

Wilmer  Carlyle  Harris,  A.B.,  A.M.,  History. 

Howard  Archibald  Hubbard,  A.M.,  Political  Economy. 

Alfred  Proctor  James,  A.B.,  History. 

Milton  Early  Loomis,  A.B.,  Political  Science. 

Theodore  Calvin  Pease,  Ph.B.,  History. 

Donald  Irving  Pope,  A.B.,  Sociology. 

Warren  Brownell  Smith,  Ph.B.,  History. 

Archibald  Wellington  Taylor,  A.B.,  Political  Economy. 

Samuel  Roy  Weaver,  A.B.,  Political  Economy. 


SOCIAL    SCIENCE    GROUP 


THE  GENERAL  AIM  OF  THE  GROUP 

This  group  of  related  departments  embraces  subjects  that  have  a  common  basis 
of  interest.  It  includes  the  studies  that  deal  with  the  activities  of  men  as  social 
beings,  the  processes  of  growth  and  change,  the  general  principles  of  social  organi- 
zation, the  development  of  thought,  and  the  meaning  of  human  life.  It  has  for 
its  purpose  the  study  of  all  social  activities  that  are  not  confined  to  language  and 
literature.  No  one  of  these  subjects  represented  by  the  departments  of  this  group 
can  properly  be  isolated;  each  is  dependent  upon  the  other;  though  the  aim  of 
the  investigator  and  even  the  method  of  work  may  be  different  in  different  fields, 
the  common  subject  is  the  condition  and  the  development  of  men  in  society.  The 
course  of  man's  actual  development,  traced  in  concrete  facts  along  any  particular 
line  of  growth,  is  within  the  field  of  history;  political  economy,  political  science, 
and  sociology,  dealing  in  part  with  historical  facts  and  using,  when  applicable, 
the  historical  method,  deal  also  with  general  principles  of  industrial,  political,  and 
social  action  from  different  points  of  view.  Because  of  this  essential  relation- 
ship and  this  compelling  identity  of  scholarly  interests,  this  group  has  been  formed. 
In  the  arrangement  and  management  of  the  work  of  the  group  an  effort  is  made  to 
recognize  this  interdependence,  and  to  offer  opportunity,  not  only  for  specializa- 
tion and  minute  investigations,  but  for  acquaintance  with  the  broader  aspects  of 
the  wider  field.  In  the  present  pamphlet  are  given,  for  convenience,  only  the 
courses  in  the  more  intimately  related  branches  of  the  group — history,  political 
science,  political  economy,  sociology,  and  anthropology — leaving  for  another 
pamphlet  the  work  of  philosophy,  psychology,  and  education. 

The  program  which  follows  includes  both  the  courses  intended  for  college 
discipline  and  culture  and  those  intended  to  train  specialists.  The  Junior  College 
courses  provided  for  students  in  the  earlier  years  of  college  residence  are  as  a  rule 
not  open  to  graduates  for  graduate  credit.  The  Senior  College  courses,  being 
more  searching  and  more  advanced,  can  often  be  taken  advantageously  by  gradu- 
ates. The  courses  in  the  Graduate  Schools  are  based  on  the  supposition  that  the 
student  has  already  a  grasp  of  the  elements  of  his  work;  they  are  intended  to 
widen  and  deepen  his  knowledge,  but  especially  to  lead  him  to  independence  as 
a  scholar  and  investigator. 

For  comparison  with  courses  in  other  institutions  it  is  noted  that  a  major 
course  covers  about  50  hours  of  instruction  exclusive  of  examination  periods, 
thus  being  practically  equivalent  to  three  hours  a  week  for  a  semester. 

DEGREES 
Graduate  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's  or  to  a  Doctor's  degree  under  the  con- 
ditions specified  below. 

I.      THE   MASTER'S   DEGREES 

Three  degrees  are  conferred,  viz.,  Master  of  Arts,  Master  0}  Science,  and  Master 
oj  Philosophy. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in  attend- 
ance one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to  that 
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required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,1  may, 
on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which  he  is  working, 
be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate  for  a 
Master's  degree.  Admission  to  candidacy  must  precede  the  conferring  of  the 
degree  by  at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

b)  At  least  eight  majors  of  graduate  work.  These  eight  majors  need  not  be 
all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to  some  rational  plan 
approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at  least  six  months  before  the 
degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the  approval  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  departments 
in  which  the  work  is  done.2 

d)  The  delivery  of  five  printed  or  typewritten  copies,  including  one  bound 
copy,  of  the  dissertation  to  the  University  Library,  before  the  Convocation 
at  which  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

II.      THE   DEGREE   OF   DOCTOR   OF  PHILOSOPHY 

i.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in  attend- 
ance one  quarter  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent2  to  that 
required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,3  whose  thesis 
subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  principal  department,  and  who  has  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  {which  must  be  officially  certified  by  those 
departments)  may,  on  recommendation  by  the  principal  department  in  which 
he  wishes  to  take  his  degree,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Gradu- 
ate Schools,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Admission  to  candidacy 
must  precede  the  conferring  of  the  degree  by  at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the 
Doctor's  degree  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  at  the  University,  in  pursuance  of  an 
accepted  course  of  study.  The  course  in  question  must  include  one  principal, 
and  either  one  or  two  secondary  subjects.  The  amount  of  work  required  in  the 
secondary  subject  or  subjects  is  nine  majors. 

b)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the  work  done  in  preparation  for  the 
degree. 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  printed  thesis  upon  a  subject  which  has 

1  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  '  equivalent"  in  this  connection  refers  to 
quantity  only.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  specific  Master's  degree  (Arts,  Science,  or  Philosophy), 
to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead. 

a  In  exceptional  cases  the  Deans,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  departments  concerned,  may 
accept  an  additional  major  in  lieu  of  the  dissertation. 

a  In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  he  will 
present  to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed  statement  of  his  undergraduate  work. 
The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these  statements  during  the  opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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been  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
candidate's  work  has  been  done. 

d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments, 

c)  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  not,  as  a  rule,  take 
more  than  two-thirds  of  their  work  in  one  department,  and  may  not  take  work 
which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than  three  departments. 

3.  Thesis. — Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  upon  some  question 
connected  with  his  principal  subject.  This  production  must  constitute  an  actual 
contribution  to  knowledge.  Its  subject  must  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
Head  of  the  Department  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  date  of  the  final 
examination. 

The  thesis  itself  must  be  submitted  to  Head  of  the  Department  four  months 
before  the  date  of  the  final  examination. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  at  which  the  degree  is  to  be 
recommended,  a  typewritten  copy  of  the  thesis,  together  with  a  certificate  signed 
by  the  Head  or  Acting  Head  of  the  Department  that  the  copy,  as  submitted,  is 
accepted  for  publication  as  the  candidate's  thesis  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shall  be 
filed  in  the  Office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Said  copy  may  not  be 
withdrawn  from  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  until  the  required 
one  hundred  printed  copies  are  deposited  in  the  Library. 

The  candidate  shall  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  School 
a  contract  in  legal  form  to  the  effect  that  he  will  furnish  the  General  Library 
with  one  hundred  copies  (including  two  bound  in  half  roan)  which  shall  fulfil 
in  format,  cover,  title-page,  and  stock  all  the  University  requirements. 

Any  one  of  the  following  three  methods  may  be  followed: 

(a)  A  signed  statement  may  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  Office  from  a  publishing 
agency  approved  as  to  its  technical  efficiency  by  the  University  Press,  and  also 
as  to  its  professional  responsibility  by  the  department  concerned,  that  the  thesis 
has  been  received  and  accepted  for  publication. 

The  one  hundred  copies  furnished  to  the  General  Library  must  be  separate 
prints,  having  separate  pagination.  They  must  contain  no  other  material  and 
must  be  put  in  covers  (ninety-eight  in  paper  covers  and  two  in  half  roan). 

(b)  The  candidate  may  deposit  with  the  Business  Office  a  legal  financial 
guarantee  sufficient  to  enable  the  University  Press  to  print  the  required  one 
hundred  copies,  including  the  binding  of  two  copies  in  half  roan.  This  guar- 
antee shall  mature  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  conferring 
of  the  degree;  or 

(c)  The  candidate  may  at  his  own  cost  secure  publication  of  the  thesis  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  University,  in  which  case  the  degree  will  be  conferred  only 
after  the  delivery  of  the  required  one  hundred  copies  to  the  General  Library. 

4.  Final  examination. — After  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  may  present 
himself  for  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as  he  has  ful- 
filled the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned.     He  may  pre- 
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sent  himself  for  the  examination  in  his  principal  subject,  or  in  both  principal  and 
secondary  subjects  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not  been  taken  in  advance, 
(i)  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments 
concerned,  and  (2)  after  he  has  made  satisfactory  arrangements  as  regards  his 
thesis.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the 
members  of  the  principal  department  concerned,  an  appointed  representative  of 
the  secondary  department,  or  a  representative  of  each  of  them  if  there  are  two, 
of  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  department  who  may  choose  to  attend, 
and  a  member  of  some  other  department  appointed  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate 
Schools. 

If  the  examinations  in  the  secondary  subjects  are  separated,  they  may  not  be 
held  in  the  same  quarter,  or  within  two  months  of  each  other. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his  work, 
including  an  analysis  of  the  thesis,  and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  with  his  Dean 
for  distribution  to  the  committee  one  week  before  the  time  set  for  the  examination. 
In  the  case  of  the  examination  in  the  secondary  department,  the  statement  should 
include  the  work  in  this  department,  and  the  statement  for  the  final  examination 
should  include  the  work  of  both  departments. x 

5.  Non-resident  work. — After  being  admitted,  the  student  may  be  allowed  to 
substitute  non-resident  work  for  resident  work  to  a  limited  extent,  under  condi- 
tions to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned. 

6.  Work  done  in  other  universities. — Graduate  work  done  in  another  university 
will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  pro- 
vided the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  standing,  and  sufficient 
evidence  is  furnished  that  the  particular  work  was  satisfactorily  performed. 

Work  done  in  other  universities  will  not  ordinarily  count  for  more  than  one 
and  one-half  years  of  resident  work  in  the  University;  but  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  may,  in  exceptional  cases,  be  granted  after  one  year  of  residence.2 

The  attention  of  students  is  particularly  called  to  the  university  regulation 
that  the  examination  in  French  and  German  must  be  passed  before  one  can  be 
regularly  enrolled  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  It  is  important  that  the  student 
should  be  able  to  read  these  subjects  early  in  his  university  course.  To  postpone 
any  work  necessary  for  this  examination  till  late  in  the  course  is  to  fail  in  securing 
the  advantages  intended  by  the  regulation.  Accordingly,  the  Department  will 
insist  upon  conformity  with  the  requirement. 

In  all  cases  candidates  should  consult  early  with  the  heads  of  the  Departments 
within  which  their  major  and  minor  subjects  are  taken. 

1  The  degree  of  Doctor  0}  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  completion  of  a  certain  amount 
of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but,  as  the  recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability 
in  the  candidate's  chosen  province,  shown  first  by  the  production  of  a  thesis  evincing  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing  knowledge;  and  secondly,  by  the 
passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of  the  candidate's  subjects,  with  more  minuteness  in 
the  case  of  the  principal  subject,  with  less  minuteness  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects. 

'  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  candidates  for  higher  degrees  should  consult  with  their  Deans 
concerning  all  technical  requirements  for  such  degrees,  before  application  is  made  for  admission  to 
candidacy 
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FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

To  persons  who  showed  evidence  of  marked  ability,  and  gave  promise  of 
distinction  in  original  investigation,  nineteen  Fellowships,  each  yielding  from 
$120  to  $520,  were  awarded  in  these  departments  during  the  year  1910-11. 

A  special  Fellowship  of  $320,  founded  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Schaffner,  and  Marx, 
is  offered  to  a  graduate  student  in  Political  Economy. 

Forty  Scholarships,  each  yielding  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters  ($120), 
are  assigned  annually  to  students  in  the  Graduate  Schools  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Deans  of  these  schools. 

Candidates  for  these  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  should  send  to  the  Deans 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  a  record  of  their  previous  work  and  distinctions,  degrees, 
and  past  courses  of  study,  with  copies  of  their  written  or  printed  work  in  the 
field  of  the  department  in  which  application  is  made.  Applications  must  be 
received  at  the  Deans'  offices  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year,  in  order  to  be 
considered  for  the  following  year.  Appointments  will  be  made  during  the  first 
week  in  April. 

Fellows  may  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  Uni- 
versity or  for  kindred  work;  but  in  no  case  will  they  be  expected  or  permitted 
to  devote  more  than  one-sixth  of  their  time  to  such  service. 

In  addition,  one  graduate  Scholarship,  yielding  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the 
annual  tuition  fees,  is  annually  awarded  to  the  best  student  in  each  department 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago  during  the  preceding  year. 

A  Scholarship  yielding  the  amount  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters  ($120) 
is  annually  awarded  in  each  department  offering  Junior  College  work,  to  the  best 
student  receiving  the  Associate's  title  during  the  preceding  year. 

AID  TO  STUDENTS 

Besides  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  various  kinds  of  assistance  are  offered 
to  those  who  need  help,  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Prizes;  (2)  Remission  of 
Tuition;  (3)  University  Service;  (4)  Other  Service  in  the  University;  (5)  Loans 
by  the  Students'  Fund  Society,  and  (6)  Outside  Employment.  The  position  of 
the  University  in  a  large  city  brings  the  decided  advantage  of  providing  many 
opportunities  for  employment.  Through  the  University  Employment  Bureau 
many  students  are  able  to  secure  all  of  the  outside  employment  for  which  they  have 
time.  For  further  details  applicants  should  send  for  the  circular,  Assistance 
to  Students  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

FACILITIES  FOR  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH 
The  departments  of  this  group  will  be  housed  in  the  new  Harper  Memorial 
Library  now  under  construction,  where  seminar  rooms,  offices,  graduate  reading- 
room,  and  all  collections  of  materials  will  be  under  one  roof. 

The  library  facilities  available  for  graduate  students  in  this  group  may  be 
noticed  under  three  heads: 

a)  The  departmental  libraries  of  the  group  united  under  one  organization 
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contain  over  50,000  volumes  especially  selected  for  advanced  study  and  research; 
over  300  periodicals  are  received  by  the  group  library.  The  Law  Library  in  the 
same  building  contains  28,000  volumes,  and  includes  copies  of  the  session  laws 
of  the  states. 

b)  The  General  Library  of  the  University  contains,  in  addition  to  state  docu- 
ments and  other  sources,  an  unusually  complete  set  of  United  States  documents, 
beginning  with  the  First  Congress.  The  departmental  libraries  of  Comparative 
Religion,  Semitic  Languages,  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  and  Church 
History  are  also  available. 

c)  The  Chicago  Public  Library;  the  John  Crerar  Library,  which  has  devoted 
especial  attention  to  political  economy,  political  science,  and  sociology;  the  New- 
berry Library,  which  has  a  large  historical  collection;  the  Library  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society;  the  Library  of  the  Chicago  Law  Institute,  and  the  Municipal 
Library  in  the  City  Hall  are  available  to  students  in  the  prosecution  of  detailed 
investigation. 

MATERIAL  FOR  STUDY 

While  the  rudiments  of  the  social  sciences  may  be  studied  in  smaller  com- 
munities, and  while  many  considerations  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  introducing 
beginners  to  these  subjects  in  less  complex  groups,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
most  serious  problems  of  modern  society  are  presented  by  large  cities,  and  that 
they  consequently  afford  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  graduate  study.  No 
city  in  the  world  contains  a  wider  variety  of  typical  social  conditions  than  Chicago, 
and  no  city  in  the  United  States  more  accurately  epitomizes  the  general  problems 
of  American  life. 

In  Chicago  some  forty  languages  are  spoken,  by  numbers  ranging  from  half 
a  dozen  to  half  a  million,  and  many  of  these  linguistic  groups  are  accessible  for 
anthropological  and  ethnological  study. 

The  population  engaged  in  the  .manufacturing,  building,  packing,  and  dis- 
tributing industries  exhibits  every  phase  of  modern  labor  questions  in  the  most 
representative  form.  As  the  greatest  railroad  center  in  the  world,  the  city  offers 
unequaled  facilities  for  study  of  all  the  problems  connected  with  transportation. 
The  shipping,  commerce,  banking,  journalism,  municipal  administration,  courts, 
schools,  museums,  hospitals,  churches,  social  settlements,  political  organizations, 
charities,  and  correctional  institutions  complete  a  permanent  exhibit  of  the  chief 
types  of  modern  activity;  and  they  admit  advanced  students  in  many  ways  to 
opportunities  not  merely  for  observation  but  for  practical  experience. 

CLUBS 

Each  of  the  departments  of  this  group  has  a  club,  consisting  of  its  instructors 
and  graduate  students,  which  meets  fortnightly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
members  in  touch  with  the  best  contemporary  workjn  the  field  covered  by  the 
department. 

The  clubs  meet  jointly  once  a  month  for  the  consideration  of  topics  of  general 
interest,  and  to  acquaint  the  members  of  each  department  with  the  most  important 
work  in  allied  fields. 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

The  work  of  the  Department  is  intended  to  provide,  by  symmetrically  arranged 
courses  of  instruction,  a  complete  training  in  the  various  branches  of  economics. 
The  chief  aims  of  the  instruction  will  be  to  give  the  power  to  think  in  the 
subject,  to  teach  methods  of  work,  to  foster  a  judicial  spirit,  to  cultivate  an 
attitude  of  scholarly  independence,  and  to  train  men  to  become  useful  citizens. 

The  subjoined  schedule  of  instruction  offered  by  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy  indicates  in  a  general  way  the  sequence  of  the  courses.  The  arrange- 
ment is  intended  as  an  ideal  scheme  rather  than  a  rule  of  rigid  requirement. 

Courses  3  (Commercial  Geography),  4  (History  of  Commerce),  5  (Economic  History 
of  the  United  States). 

Courses  1  and  2  (Principles  of  Political  Economy),  37  (Financial  History  of  the  United 
States),  38  (Tariffs),  57  (Economic  History  of  the  United  States  for  those  who 
have  not  taken  course  5,  and  who  have  had  courses  1  and  2). 

Courses  17  (Immigration),  50  (Railway  Transportation),  55  (Industrial  Combina- 
tions), 56  (Corporation  Finance),  58  (Economic  History  of  England),  65  (Account- 
ing), 67  (American  Agriculture). 

Courses  10  (History  of  Political  Economy),  15  (Socialism),  16  (Population),  20  (Statis- 
tics), 24  (Vital  Statistics),  30  (Money),  31  (Banking),  35  and  36  (Public  Finance 
and  Taxation),  43  (Economics  of  Workingmen),  44  (Trades  Unions),  51  (Railway 
Rates),  52  (Waterways),  60  (Insurance). 

Courses  12  (Value),  13  and  14  (Distribution  of  Wealth),  32  (Money,  advanced  course), 
70,  71,  and  72  (The  Seminars).  Other  work  to  be  arranged,  in  consultation  with 
the  Department,  to  provide  for  research. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  should  file  with  the  departmental 
examiner,  on  or  before  the  opening  of  their  first  quarter  of  residence,  a  com- 
plete statement  of  the  work  they  intend  to  offer.  The  examiner  will  submit 
this  schedule  to  the  department  for  approval. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  will  not  be  permitted  to  offer  Junior 
College  courses  in  Political  Economy  as  part  of  the  work  during  the  year's 
residence. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  taking  Political  Economy  as  a  principal 
subject,  should  offer  as  a  foundation  the  subjects  covered  by  courses  10,  12,  13, 
14,  and  20;  and  the  remaining  subjects,  together  with  the  research  work, 
should  be  early  determined  upon  in  consultation  with  the  Department.  The 
major  work  demands  two-thirds  of  the  time  usually  required  for  the  doctorate. 
The  nine  majors  required  of  those  taking  Political  Economy  as  a  secondary  sub- 
ject should  include  a  study  of  Economic  Theory. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  his  candidacy  for  either  of  the  higher  degrees,  in  case 
Political  Economy  is  chosen  as  the  principal  subject,  the  student  must  furnish 
satisfactory  evidence  of  preparation  in  allied  subjects. 
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Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  directors  of  the  Chicago  School  of 
Civics  and  Philanthropy  for  the  use  of  the  facilities  offered  for  training  in  methods 
of  social  investigation  by  their  research  department.  This  department  is  main- 
tained by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  inquiries 
into  social  conditions  in  Chicago  and  more  especially  for  the  training  of  students 
for  such  work. 

The  University  has  equipped  a  laboratory  for  statistical  research  work  in 
which  students  are  given  training  in  the  collection  and  tabulation  of  statistical 
data,  as  well  as  in  the  scientific  construction  of  charts  and  diagrams.  The  object 
of  the  work  is  to  familiarize  students  with  practical  methods  employed  in  govern- 
ment bureaus,  municipal,  state,  and  federal,  in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
countries,  and  in  private  agencies  of  sociological  and  economic  investigation. 
The  Departments  of  Political  Economy  and  of  Sociology  co-operate  in  the 
direction  of  statistical  investigations. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

GENERAL 
The  courses  are  grouped  as  follows: 

A.  Junior  College  Courses 
Group  I,  Theory:   courses  1,2. 

Group  II,  Historical  and  Commercial:   courses  3,  4,  5. 

B.  Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses 

Group  III,  Theory  and  Method:    courses  10,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  20, 

23,  24. 
Group  IV,  Money  and  Finance:  courses  30,  31,  32,  35,  36,  37,  38. 
Group  V,  Labor:  .courses  41,  43,  44,  47. 

Group  VI,  The  Industrial  Field:  courses  50,  51,  52,  53,  55,  56,  57,  58,  59. 
Group  VII,  Commercial  and  Agricultural:  courses  60,  65,  66,  67. 
Group  VIII,  The  Seminars:   courses  70,  71,  72. 

For  admission  to  the  courses  of  the  Senior  College  and  Graduate  groups,  a  pre- 
requisite is  the  satisfactory  completion  of  courses  1  and  2  in  the  Department,  or  an 
equivalent.  Course  1  is  not  open  to  students  who  do  not  intend  to  continue  the  work 
of  course  2.     Courses  1  and  2  are  not  a  prerequisite  for  courses  3,  4,  and  5. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

GROUP   I.      THEORY 

i,  2.  Principles  of  Political  Economy. — General  introduction  to  the  study 
of  Political  Economy. 

Courses  1  and  2  together  are  designed  to  give  the  students  an  acquaintance  with 
the  working  principles  of  modern  Political  Economy.  The  general  drill  in  the  prin- 
ciples cannot  be  completed  in  one  quarter;  and  the  Department  does  not  wish  students 
to  elect  course  1  who  do  not  intend  to  continue  the  work  in  course  2.  Descriptive 
and  practical  subjects  are  introduced  as  the  principles  are  discussed,  and  the  field  is 
only  half  covered  in  course  1.  Those  who  do  not  take  both  1  and  2  are  not  prepared 
to  pursue  advanced  courses  in  the  Senior  College  and  graduate  groups.  Prerequisite: 
nine  majors. 

Required  of  all  students  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 
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Course  1.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  8:00.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  4  sec- 
tions, 8:30,  9:30,  11:00,  and  12:00.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  2  sections,  8:30  and 
0 :  30,  Professor  Marshall,  Assistant  Professors  Wright  and  Field,  and  Mr. 
Moulton. 

Course  2.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  3  sections,  8:30,  9:30,  and  11:00.  Mj. 
Spring  Quarter,  2  sections,  8:30  and  9:30,  Professor  Marshall,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Wright  and  Field,  and  Mr.  Moulton. 

group  ii.     historical  and  commercial 

3.  Commercial  Geography. — A  study  of  the  various  countries  and  their  chief 
products;  the  effect  of  soil,  climate,  and  geographical  situation  in  determining  the 
character  of  national  industries  and  of  international  trade,  commercial  routes,  seaports; 
the  location  of  commercial  and  industrial  centers;  exports  and  imports;  the  character, 
importance,  and  chief  sources  of  the  principal  articles  of  foreign  trade.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters.     [See  announcement  of  Department  of  Geography.] 

For  courses  on  Economic  Geography  of  North  America  and  Economic  Geography 
of  Europe,  see  Department  of  Geography. 

4.  History  of  Commerce. — A  brief  general  survey  of  ancient,  mediaeval,  and 
modern  commerce.  Consideration  of  the  articles  of  commerce,  the  market  places, 
the  trade  routes,  methods  of  transportation,  and  the  causes  which  promoted  and  retarded 
the  growth  of  commerce  in  the  principal  commercial  nations.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
12:00,  Mr. . 

5.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — This  course  is  intended  to  give  the 
student  who  cannot  devote  more  time  to  the  subject  a  general  survey  and  also  to  furnish 
a  background  for  those  who  take  special  courses  in  the  general  field.  It  aims  to  show 
the  manner  and  extent  to  which  economic  forces  have  determined  the  history  of  the 
country,  to  point  out  how  the  actual  operation  of  economic  principles  is  illustrated  by 
this  history,  and  aid  in  the  solution  of  our  present-day  problems.  Among  the  topics 
to  be  taken  up  are:  a  brief  survey  of  colonial  industry,  the  economic  aspects  of  the 
Revolution,  early  commerce  and  manufacturing,  the  settlement  and  development  of  the 
West,  the  public  land  system,  internal  improvements  and  the  growth  of  transportation 
facilities,  economic  aspects  of  slavery  and  the  negro  problem,  immigration,  the  merchant 
marine,  our  insular  possessions  and  their  economic  problems.  Especial  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  growth  of  manufactures  and  related  topics,  such  as  the  distribu- 
tion of  industries,  the  development  of  our  resources,  the  conditions  which  had  led  to 
manufacturing  efficiency,  the  "American  invasion  of  Europe,"  and  the  industrial 
transformation  of  the  South.  Industrial  changes  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  such  as 
have  had  important  influence  on  America,  will  be  briefly  touched  upon.  Students 
who  have  had  courses  1  and  2,  or  their  equivalent,  should  elect  course  57  instead  of 
course  5.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  9:30,  Assistant  Professor  Wright. 

See  also  courses  on  The  Organization  of  the  Retail  Market;  Consumption  of 
Wealth;  Department  of  Household  Administration. 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND   GRADUATE  COURSES 

GROUP  III.   THEORY  AND  METHOD 

10,  11.  History  of  Political  Economy. — This  course  treats  of  the  genesis  and 
development  01  economic  concepts,  method,  principles,  and  policies;  in  short,  of  the 
development  of  Political  Economy  as  a  systematic  body  of  scientific  and  practical 
doctrine.  Attention  is  given  throughout  to  the  determining  factors  of  economic 
thought  as  found  in  industrial  conditions  and  in  general  political  and  social  philosophy. 
The  students  are  expected  to  make  use  so  far  as  possible  of  primary  sources. 
2Mjs.    Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters,  11:00,  Assistant  Professor  Hoxie. 

12.  Value. — A  critical  and  constructive  study  of  fundamental  theory  based 
upon  the  work  of  leading  economic  schools  and  writers  both  classical  and  modern. 
This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  graduates  and  advanced  students.  Mj.  Summer 
Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Johnson. 
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13,  14.  Distribution  of  Wealth. — The  more  abstruse  questions  of  distribution 
will  be  considered.  No  student,  therefore,  can  undertake  the  work  of  this  course  with 
profit  who  has  not  already  become  familiar  with  the  fundamental  principles.  Students 
are  asked  to  attempt,  in  a  constructive  thesis,  the  determination  of  the  principles 
regulating  wages,  interest,  rent.  The  subjects  to  be  considered  will  be  as  follows: 
The  wages-fund  and  other  theories  of  wages,  the  interest  problem,  managers'  profits, 
and  allied  topics.  The  discussion  will  be  based  upon  selected  passages  of  important 
writers.  Students  will  also  be  expected  to  discuss  recent  important  contributions  to 
these  subjects  in  current  books  or  journals.  2MJS.  Winter  and  Spring  Quarters, 
12:00,  Professor  Laughlin. 

15.  Socialism.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  make  the  student  acquainted 
with  Socialism  in  its  threefold  aspects  of  Ideal,  Theory,  and  Propaganda,  to  give  him 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  causes  which  underlie  the  Socialist  movement,  and 
to  bring  him  into  contact  with  the  work  of  leading  Socialist  critics.  Marxian  or  Scien- 
tific Socialism,  in  its  orthodox  and  revised  phases,  is  made  the  center  of  study  and  is 
given  the  greatest  share  of  attention,  but  Utopian,  Christian,  Academic,  State,  and 
Municipal  Socialism  are  considered.  In  connection  with  the  study  of  Propaganda,  the 
organizations,  methods,  and  constructive  proposals  of  the  Socialists  both  in  America 
and  abroad  are  carefully  reviewed.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  9:30,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Hoxie.  ^ 

16.  Population. — A  study  of  population  as  the  basis  of  economic  society. 
Opinions  and  policies  in  regard  to  population  are  reviewed  and  considered  in  relation 
to  contemporary  social  and  economic  conditions.  This  historical  background  is  utilized 
in  the  investigation  of  such  present-day  phenomena  as  the  relatively  slight  propagation 
of  the  well-to-do  classes,  the  eugenics  movement,  and  the  concentration  of  population 
in  great  cities.  The  consent  of  the  instructor  is  required  for  admission  to  the  course. 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  12:00,  Assistant  Professor  Field. 

17.  Migration. — A  study  of  the  general  phenomenon  of  migration  of  popula- 
tion, with  especial  reference  to  immigration  into  the  United  States.  [Not  given  in 
iQii-12.  It  is  expected  that  courses  17  and  16  will  usually  be  given  in  alternate  years.] 
Mj.    Assistant  Professor  Field. 

20.  Introduction  to  Statistics. — This  course  is  designed  to  give  to  students 
without  previous  training  in  statistics  a  general  familiarity  with  elementary  statis- 
tical methods.  The  topics  studied  include  the  sources  and  collection  of  statistical 
data,  census  and  registration  methods,  accuracy  and  approximation,  the  several  forms 
of  average  and  their  appropriate  uses,  and  the  graphic  and  tabular  presentation  of 
results.  So  far  as  possible  the  principles  which  are  formulated  are  applied,  in  lab- 
oratory practice,  to  actual  economic  and  social  problems.  In  all  cases  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  importance  of  critical  discrimination  in  dealing  with  data,  methods, 
and  the  interpretation  of  results.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  8:30,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Field. 

21.  Statistical  Theory  and  Method. — A  second  course  in  the  principles  of 
statistics,  including  simple  applications  of  the  theory  of  probability  to  statistical 
problems,  with  laboratory  practice.  Open,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  to 
persons  who  have  taken  course  20,  or  have  had  equivalent  training.  A  moderate 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  and  the  ability  to  read  French  and  German,  are  expected 
of  students  in  this  course.  Mj.   Assistant  Professor  Field.    [Not  given  in  191 1-1 2.] 

23.  General  Economic  Statistics. — Illustrations  of  statistical  method  in 
terms  of  prices,  wages,  agricultural  and  manufacturing  products,  imports  and  exports, 
wealth,  etc.,  as  a  general  course  for  economic  students.  Prerequisite:  course  20. 
Mj.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

24.  Vital  Statistics. — A  study  of  the  movement  of  population,  especially  as 
it  is  occasioned  by  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  of  scientific  statistical  methods 
of  collecting,  analyzing,  presenting,  and  interpreting  the  appropriate  data.  The 
general  principles  developed  will  be  applied  in  investigation  of  special  topics  and  in 
criticism  of  statistical  materials  and  results.  Reading  knowledge  of  French  and 
German  is  expected  of  students  who  elect  the  course.  Prerequisite:  course  20. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  12:00,  Assistant  Professor  Field. 
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GROUP    IV.       MONEY    AND    FINANCE 

30.  Money. — An  examination  is  first  made  of  the  principles  of  money, 
whether  metallic  or  paper.  Preliminary  training  for  investigation  is  combined,  in  this 
course,  with  the  acquisition  of  desirable  statistical  information,  on  practical  questions 
of  the  day.  The  student  is  instructed  in  the  bibliography  of  the  subject,  taught  how 
to  collect  his  data,  and  expected  to  weigh  carefully  the  evidence  on  both  sides  of  a 
mooted  question.  The  work  of  writing  theses  is  so  adjusted  that  it  corresponds  to  the 
work  of  other  courses  counting  for  the  same  number  of  hours.  This  course  will  be 
open  to  undergraduates.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  12:00,  Professor  Laughlin. 

31.  The  Theory  and  History  of  Banking. — The  course  will  begin  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  functions  of  a  bank,  followed  by  the  history  of  banking  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  First  and  Second  Banks  of  the  United  States,  the  national  banking 
system,  state  banks,  and  trust  companies.  The  salient  points  in  the  constitution  and 
policy  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Reichbank,  the  Bank  of  France,  and  other  great 
European  banks  will  be  taken  up.  A  careful  study  will  also  be  made  of  the  banking 
systems  of  Scotland  and  Canada.  The  following  points  will  be  considered:  note 
issue,  deposit  currency,  loans,  reserves,  clearing-houses,  the  relation  of  banks  to  the 
government,  the  relation  of  banks  to  commercial  crises,  branch  banking,  and  inter- 
national exchange.  Finally,  a  critical  examination  will  be  made  of  proposed  modifi- 
cations of  the  national  banking  system  of  the  United  States.  Mi.  Spring  Quarter, 
9:30,  Mr.  Moulton. 

32.  Advanced  Course  in  Money. — After  having  been  drilled  in  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  money  and  banking  (courses  30  and  31),  the  student  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  more  difficult  problems  of  money  and  credit.  Mj.  Professor  Laugh- 
lin.    [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

35.  Finance  and  Taxation. — A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  field 
of  public  finance.  The  treatment  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and  the  method 
of  presentation  historical  as  well  as  systematic.  The  main  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  study  of  taxation,  although  public  expenditures,  public  debts,  and  financial 
administration  are  carefully  studied.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  11:00,  Mr.  Garver. 

37.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States. — In  this  course  the  financial 
history  of  the  United  States  of  followed  from  the  organization  of  our  national  system 
in  1789  to  the  present  time.  The  following  topics  may  be  mentioned  as  indicating  the 
scope  of  the  course:  the  funding  and  management  of  the  Revolutionary  and  other 
war  debts;  the  First  and  Second  United  States  Banks;  the  Independent  Treasury; 
the  present  national  banking  system;  Civil  War  financiering  with  especial  reference  to 
bond  and  note  issues,  and  resort  to  legal-tender  currency;  the  demonetization  of  silver 
and  issue  of  silver  certificates;  inflation  of  the  currency  and  the  gold  reserve;  the  cur- 
rency act  of  1900.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Mr.  Moulton. 

38.  Tariffs,  Reciprocity,  and  Shipping. — The  course  of  legislation  and  the 
development  of  our  commercial  policy  are  followed,  and  an  effort  made  to  indicate 
the  influence  of  our  protective  tariffs  upon  the  development  of  our  domestic  industries, 
upon  the  growth  and  character  of  our  international  trade,  and  upon  the  general  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  country.  Foreign  trade  policies  and  schemes  for  imperial  tariff 
federation  are  taken  up,  and  especial  attention  given  to  the  negotiation  of  reciprocity 
treaties,  as  well  as  to  recent  attempts,  which  have  been  made  through  federal  legislation 
granting  subsidies,  to  build  up  American  shipping.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  8:30, 
Mr.  Moulton. 

group  v.     labor 

41.  The  Labor  Movement. — An  historical  and  comparative  study  of  labor  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries,  and  of  the  social  and  economic 
consequences  to  the  wage-earner  of  industrial  development  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  Especial  attention  is  devoted  to  the  course  of  labor  legislation  which  has  in 
different  countries  accompanied  industrial  reorganization;  to  the  extent  to  which 
labor  organization  has  taken  place;  to  the  actual  methods  provided  for  arbitration, 
conciliation,  and  adjustment  of  wage  disputes;  to  systems  of  workingmen's  insurance 
and  provision  for  the  unemployed;  industrial  education,  and  other  conditions  affect- 
ing the  economic  status  and  welfare  of  labor.  The  course  is  intended  to  be  descrip- 
tive and  informational,  rather  than  theoretical  in  character.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 
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43.  Economics  of  Workingmen. — Examination  is  here  undertaken  of  social 
movements  for  improving  the  condition  of  labor.  Topics  considered  in  this  connec- 
tion are  workingmen's  insurance;  co-operation;  profit-sharing;  industrial  education; 
the  establishment  of  labor  colonies;  corporation  welfare  plans;  social  settlements; 
restrictive  legislation,  etc.  The  course  is  both  practical  and  theoretical  in  its  effort 
to  explain  and  to  test  the  efficiency  of  these  schemes  of  social  betterment.  Mj. 
Spring  Quarter,  n:oo,  Assistant  Professor  Hoxie. 

.44.  Trade  Unionism. — This  course  aims  chiefly  to  make  the  student 
acquainted  with  the  essential  character  and  activities  of  American  unionism  and  to 
explain  scientifically  the  general  and  concrete  union  phenomena.  After  a  brief  descrip- 
tive account  of  unionism  in  general  and  some  discussion  of  the  leading  interpretations 
of  the  labor  movement,  a  study  is  made  of  the  ultimate  aims,  essential  principles,  and 
characteristic  methods  of  unionism  as  they  have  been  developed  in  this  country  and  are 
exemplified  in  trade  agreements,  union  working  rules,  conflicts  with  employers, 
union  financial  systems,  and  structural  adaptations.  In  this  work  the  student  makes 
use  largely  of  original  sources  and  is  brought  into  frequent  contact  with  the  men, 
organizations,  and  activities  which  are  being  studied.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  12:00, 
Assistant  Professor  Hoxie. 

47.  Labor  Problems. — An  intensive  study  of  certain  problems  in  Trade 
Unions.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  instructor.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  9:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Hoxie. 

group  vi.    the  industrial  field 

50.  Railway  Transportation. — The  economic,  financial,  and  social  influences 
arising  from  the  growth  of  modern  railway  transportation,  especially  as  concerns  the 
United  States,  will  be  discussed.  An  account  of  the  means  of  transportation  developed 
in  Europe  and  America  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century;  the  experiments  of  the 
states  in  constructing  and  operating  canals  and  railways;  national,  state,  and  municipal 
aid  to  private  companies;  the  rapid  and  irregular  extension  of  the  United  States  rail- 
way system;  the  failures  of  1893;  the  reorganizations  and  consolidations  since  that 
time,  with  some  attention  to  railway  building  in  other  countries,  will  form  the  histori- 
cal part  of  the  work.  A  discussion  of  competition,  combination,  discrimination, 
investments,  speculation,  abuse  of  fiduciary  powers;  state  legislation  and  commissions, 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  with  decisions  under  it;  and  the  various  relations 
of  the  state,  the  public,  the  investors,  the  managers,  and  the  employees,  will  form  the 
most  important  part  of  the  work.  This  course  gives  a  general  view  of  the  subject. 
Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Marshall. 

51.  The  Regulation  of  Railway  Rates. — A  study  of  the  relation  of  the  state 
to  railways,  with  particular  attention  to  the  regulation  of  rates.  The  situation  in  the 
United  States  will  receive  the  chief  attention,  and  the  activities  of  both  federal  and  state 
governments  will  be  considered.  The  European  situation  will  be  studied  mainly  for 
purposes  of  comparison.  Prerequisite:  course  50.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  8:30, 
Professor  Marshall. 

52.  Waterways. — A  general  view  of  the  entire  subject  of  transportation 
by  water.  The  study  will  be  directed  mainly  toward  an  investigation  of  the  recent 
waterways  movement.     Mj.       Professor    Marshall.      [Not  given  in   1911-12.] 

53.  Problems  in  Railroad  Regulation. — A  study  of  selected  topics.  Prerequi- 
site:   permission  of  the  instructor.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  Professor  Marshall. 

55.  Industrial  Combinations — Trusts. — A  discussion  of  the  growth  of  the  con- 
ditions which  have  made  large  business  coalitions  possible,  the  motives  which  have 
led  to  their  formation,  the  conditions  requisite  to  their  successful  operation,  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them,  the  drawbacks  and  dan- 
gers which  may  be  involved  in  their  further  growth,  the  chances  of  governmental 
guidance  or  limitation  of  their  formation  and  of  the  exercise  of  their  power,  the  fea- 
sible policy  and  methods  that  may  be  pursued  in  dealing  with  the  trusts.  Mj. 
Winter  Quarter,  9:30,  Assistant  Professor  Wright. 
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56.  Corporation  Finance. — A  study  of  the  corporation  as  a  form  of  business 
organization,  primarily  with  reference  to  its  financial  management.  The  course  will 
take  up  such  topics  as:  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  the  corporation,  internal 
organization,  formation  and  promotion,  forms  of  securities,  sale  of  securities  and  the 
stock  market,  capitalization,  financial  policy,  analysis  of  reports,  reorganization, 
and  federal  control.    Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  9:30,  Assistant  Professor  Wright. 

57.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — This  course  covers  the  same 
general  field  as  course  5,  but  is  designed  for  students  who  have  previously  taken  courses 
1  and  2.    Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  8:30,  Assistant  Professor  Wright. 

58.  Economic  History  of  England. — A  general  survey  of  the  economic  features  in 
the  development  of  England,  and  an  exposition  of  the  effects  of  England's  economic 
development  upon  economic  theory  and  upon  the  industrial  growth  of  other  countries. 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  12:00,  Mr. . 

59.  Problems  in  Trusts  and  Corporations. — A  problem  course  for  advanced 
students.  The  class  will  be  assigned  special  topics  in  this  field,  so  far  as  possible 
those  in  which  they  are  particularly  interested.  These  will  be  worked  out  either 
individually  or  co-operatively  and  will  be  reported  on  and  discussed  in  class.  The 
course  can  be  taken  only  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  Assistant  Professor 
Wright.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

GROUP   VII.      COMMERCIAL   AND   AGRICULTURAL 

60.  Insurance. — This  course  will  aim  to  cover  those  aspects  of  insurance  impor- 
tant to  the  practical  business  man.  The  history  and  theory  of  insurance  will  be 
examined  with  especial  emphasis  given  (1)  to  life  insurance:  the  various  forms  of 
organization;  theory  of  rates;  the  different  combinations  of  contracts;  loan  and  sur- 
render values;  dividends;  distribution  periods;  (2)  to  fire  insurance:  the  various 
forms  of  business  organization;  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  insurance  contract;  the 
different  forms  of  hazard,  and  the  computation  and  combination  of  rates  therefor;  the 
theory  of  reserves;  coinsurance;  the  problem  of  valued-policy  laws,  (3)  to  the  general 
principle  of  public  supervision  with  regard  to  the  different  forms  of  insurance,  and  the 
wider  question  of  public  ownership.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  Assistant  Professor 
Mitchell. 

65.  Accounting. — The  interpretation  of  accounts  viewed  with  regard  to  the 
needs  of  the  business  manager  rather  than  those  of  the  accountant:  the  formation  and 
meaning  of  the  balance  sheet;  the  profit  and  loss  statement  and  its  relation  to  the  bal- 
ance sheet;  the  capital  accounts,  surplus,  reserve,  sinking  funds;  reserve  funds,  their 
use  and  misuse;  depreciation  accounts;  other  accounts  appearing  on  credit  side;  assets; 
methods  of  valuation;  confusing  of  assets  and  expenses;  capital  expenditures  and 
operating  expenses;  capital  assets,  cash,  and  other  reserves.  Prerequisite:  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  2:00,  Mr.  Arnett;  Summer 
Quarter,  Assistant  Professor  Mitchell. 

66.  Special  Problems  in  Accounting. — (a)  Bank  Accounting.  (6)  Auditing: 
the  duties  of  an  auditor;  methods  of  procedure;  practice;  problems  frequently  met. 
(c)  Appraisal  and  Depreciation,  (d)  Railway  Accounting:  a  consideration  of  the 
principal  features;  determination  of  the  four  main  divisions  of  expense;  the  relation 
between  capital  expenditures  and  profit  and  loss,  (e)  The  Public  Accountant:  legal 
regulations;  duties  and  methods;  constructive  work  in  devising  a  system  of  account- 
ing to  fit  special  needs;  practice  in  comparison  of  various  systems;  the  advantages 
of  various  devices,  loose-leaf  and  card  systems;  voucher  system;  cost  keeping.  Con- 
ducted by  experts  from  Chicago  institutions.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  2:  00,  Mr. . 

67.  Problems  of  American  Agriculture. — This  course  deals  with  the  social 
and  economic  problems  of  American  agriculture.  The  topics  discussed  include  the 
following:  The  growth  of  population;  its  movement  to  new  lands  and  to  industrial 
centers;  the  ideals  and  characteristics  of  the  agricultural  as  compared  with  the  non- 
agricultural  population;  the  effects  of  the  tariff,  land  grants,  railroad  building,  and 
homestead  acts  upon  rural  life;  the  wages  and  real  income  of  the  farmer  compared 
with  those  of  other  classes;  the  causes  and  results  of  price  movements  of  farm  products; 
waste  and  utilization  of  by-products;  effects  of  Canadian  and  Argentine  development; 
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and  the  waste  and  conservation  of  natural  resources.  Problems  of  rural  organization, 
education,  and  ideals  receive  especial  attention.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  2:00, 
Associate  Professor  Hill. 

group  viii.    the  seminars 

70,  71,  72.  Individual  Seminar. — Students  fully  prepared  for  research  by 
previous  training,  and  accepted  by  the  Department,  will  be  given  separate  weekly 
appointments  and  personal  supervision.  The  amount  of  credit  given  will  depend  on 
the  amount  of  work  done.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  Professor 
Laughlin. 

ECONOMIC  PUBLICATIONS 

As  a  means  of  communication  between  investigators  and  the  public,  the 
University  issues  monthly  the  Journal  oj  Political  Economy,  the  first  number  of 
which  appeared  in  December  of  1892.  Contributions  to  its  pages  will  be  welcomed 
from  writers  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  University,  the  aim  being  not  only  to  give 
investigators  a  place  of  record  for  their  researches,  but  also  to  further  in  every 
possible  way  the  interests  of  economic  study  throughout  the  country.  The 
Journal  will  aim  to  lay  more  stress  than  most  other  journals  upon  articles  dealing 
with  practical  economic  questions.  The  editors  will  welcome  articles  from  writers 
of  all  shades  of  economic  opinion,  reserving  only  the  privilege  of  deciding  as  to 
merit  and  timeliness. 

Longer  investigations,  translations  of  important  books  needed  for  American 
students  reprints  of  scarce  works,  and  collections  of  materials  will  appear  in 
bound  volumes  in  a  series  of  "Economic  Studies  of  the  University  of  Chicago," 
of  which  the  following  have  already  been  issued: 

I.  The  Science  oj  Finance,  by  Gustav  Cohn.  Translated  by  Dr.  T.  B. 
Veblen,  1895,  8vo,  pp.  xi  +  800.     Price,  $3.50. 

II.  History  oj  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  by  Henry  Kirke  White,  1895, 
8vo,  pp.  132.     Price,  $1.50. 

III.  The  Indian  Silver  Currency,  by  Karl  Ellstaetter.  Translated  by 
J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  1896,  8vo,  pp.  116.     Price  $1.25. 

IV.  State  Aid  to  Railways  in  Missouri,  by  John  Wilson  Million,  1897, 
8vo,  pp.  264.     Price  $175. 

V.  History  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union,  by  Henry  Parker  Willis,  1901, 
8vo,  pp.  ix-f-332.     Price  $2. 

VI.  The  History  oj  the  Greenbacks  with  Special  Rejerence  to  the  Economic 
Consequences  oj  Their  Issue,  by  Wesley  Clair  Mitchell,  1903,  8vo,  pp.  xiv+ 
500.     Price  $4  net. 

VII.  Legal  Tender:  A  Study  in  English  and  American  Monetary  History,  by 
Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  1903,  8vo,  pp.  xvii  +  180.     Price  $1.50  net. 

VIII.  Value  and  Distribution,  by  Herbert  J.  Davenport,  1908,  8vo,  pp.  582. 
Price  $3 .  50. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Political  Science,  as  treated  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  relates  to  the  organi- 
zation and  working  of  the  state.  It  covers  the  philosophy  of  the  state,  the  structure 
and  working  of  government,  international  law  and  diplomacy,  and  certain  funda- 
mental branches  of  municipal  law. 

The  courses  are  planned  with  two  purposes:  (i)  to  give  such  knowledge  and 
training  as  it  is  believed  should  be  a  part  of  liberal  education;  and  (2)  to  afford 
advanced  work  either  for  students  of  Law,  or  for  those  who  need  a  knowledge  of 
Political  Science  for  other  ends,  whether  for  teaching,  for  journalism,  or  for  the  in- 
telligence with  regard  to  public  affairs  which  should  belong  to  an  educated  citizen. 

For  advanced  work,  students  will  be  expected  to  have  had  (1)  the  introductory 
course,  or  its  equivalent;  (2)  to  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French,  German,  and 
Latin;  and  (3)  to  be  familiar  with  the  outlines  of  general  history,  and  with  the 
details  of  modern  political  history.  English  and  American  constitutional  history, 
and  the  fundamental  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Political  Economy  and 
Sociology,  are  especially  recommended. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. — This  course  is  devoted  to  an  analy- 
sis of  the  structure  and  workings  of  government  in  the  United  States,  local,  state,  and 
national.  For  the  Junior  Colleges.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  9:00;  Autumn  Quarter, 
9:30  and  12:00;  Winter  Quarter,  12:00;  Spring  Quarter,  9:30,  Professor  Merriam 
and  Mr.  Bramhall. 

3.  Comparative  Government. — An  introductory  study  of  the  principal 
political  forms  and  methods  of  other  countries.  For  senior  and  junior  college  students. 
Prerequisite:  course  1,  or  its  equivalent.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  n:oo/  Mr.  Bram- 
hall. 

9.  American  Government,  I:  Constitutions,  the  Electorate,  and  the  Legis- 
lature.— The  course  will  cover  the  making  and  amendment  of  constitutions; 
suffrage;  machinery  of  elections;  direct  legislation;  legislative  apportionment  and 
organization.  Mj.  For  the  Graduate  Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges.  Mr.  Bram- 
hall.    [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

10.  American  Government,  II :  Public  Administration.— A  study  of  the  organ- 
ization and  activities  of  state  and  federal  administration.  The  historical  development 
of  the  administration,  and  the  fundamental  legal  and  political  principles  governing  it 
are  considered.  Mj.  For  the  Graduate  Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges.  Autumn 
Quarter,  11:00,  Mr.  Bramhall. 

II.  Comparative  Politics,  I:  Comparative  National  Government. — A  com- 
parative study  of  the  constitutions  and  constitutional  law  of  leading  nations,  as  France, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  For  the  Graduate 
Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges.  Prerequisite:  course  1,  or  its  equivalent.  Pro- 
fessor Judson.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

12.  Comparative  Politics,  II:  Federal  Government. — The  principal  federa- 
tions of  recent  times  are  studied — the  United  States,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Canada, 
Australia,  the  Confederate  States.  For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open  to  Seniors  with 
two  majors'  credit  in  Political  Science.     Professor  Judson.     [Not  given  in  1011-12.I 
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14.  Comparative  Politics,  III:  Municipal  Government. — A  comparative  study 
of  the  modern  municipality,  American  and  European,  in  its  political  aspects.  Munici- 
pal home  rule;  popular  participation  in  city  government;  the  municipal  legislature; 
the  executive;  administration  of  public  health  and  safety,  charities  and  corrections, 
schools,  public  works,  and  finances.  For  the  Senior  Colleges.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter, 
8:30,  Professor  Merriam. 

15.  Comparative  Politics,  IV:  Local  Government. — A  comparative  study  of 
the  various  types  of  local  government  (other  than  urban)  in  the  United  States.  The 
topics  discussed  are  the  historical  development  of  these  forms  of  government:  their 
methods  of  organization;  their  practical  activities;  the  system  of  central  control.  [Not 
given  in  1911-12.] 

16.  Comparative  Politics,  V:  The  Government  of  Colonies. — A  study  of  the 
political  development  of  the  European  colonial  system  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
European  control  in  the  Far  East,  in  Africa,  and  in  Oceania.  For  the  Graduate 
Schools;  open  to  Seniors.     Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  11:00,  Mr.  Bramhall. 

17.  The  Government  of  Great  Britain. — A  somewhat  detailed  study,  historical 
and  descriptive,  of  the  British  system.  For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open  to  Seniors 
with  two  majors'  credit  in  Political  Science.  Professor  Judson.  [Not  given  in 
1911-12.J 

19.  The  Government  of  Chicago  and  Illinois. — A  detailed  study  of  the  struc- 
ture and  workings  of  the  government  of  Chicago,  Cook  County,  and  the  state  of 
Illinois.     For  the  Senior  Colleges.     Professor  Merriam.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

21.  Municipal  Problems. — A  detailed  study  of  special  problems  in  municipal 
organization  and  administration.  In  1912,  municipal  home  rule,  public  utilities,  and 
finance  will  be  considered.  For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open  to  Seniors  with  27 
majors'  credit.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  9:30,  Professor  Merriam. 

22.  Political  Parties. — A  study  of  the  organization  and  methods  of  action  of 
modern  political  parties  in  the  United  States.  Growth  of  the  party  system;  primary 
and  convention  systems;  permanent  party  organization;  elements  of  cohesion  in 
parties;  reform  movements  and  measures;  theory  of  the  party  system.  For  the 
Graduate  Schools;  open  to  Seniors.   Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  8 :  00,  Professor  Merriam. 

25.  History  of  Political  Theory. — This  course  traces  the  development  of 
political  theories  down  to  the  present  time.  The  Classical  period;  the  Mediaeval 
period;  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation;  the  Revolutionary  era;  the  period  of 
reaction;  the  Austinian  school;  recent  tendencies.  For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open 
to  Seniors.     Professor  Merriam.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

26.  Principles  of  Political  Science. — This  course  presents  a  systematic  study 
of  the  principles  of  political  science.  Scope  and  method  of  political  theory;  the  nature 
of  the  state;  the  origin  and  basis  of  the  state;  sovereignty;  the  forms  of  the  state; 
functions  of  the  state.  For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open  to  Seniors.  Professor 
Merriam.     [Not  given  in  191  i-i 2.] 

27.  American  Political  Theories. — This  course  covers  the  development  of 
American  political  ideas.  The  Colonial  period;  the  Revolution;  Jeffersonian  Democ- 
racy; Jacksonian  Democracy;  the  Slavery  controversy;  the  nature  of  the  Union;  re- 
cent tendencies.  For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open  to  the  Senior  Colleges.  Mj. 
Spring  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Merriam. 

31.  Constitutional  Law,  I. — Separation  of  powers  and  independence  of  the 
judiciary;  limitations  of  legislative  power:  equality,  liberty,  property;  police  power; 
eminent  domain.  For  the  Graduate  Schools  and  Seniors  with  27  majors  of  credit. 
Thayer,  Caseson  Constitutional  Law,  Vol.  I.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  Second  Term, 
and  Spring  Quarter  (two  hours),  Professor  Hall. 

32.  Constitutional  Law,  II. — Federal  jurisdiction  and  express  powers;  implied 
powers;  citizenship;  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens;  suffrage,  effect  of  later 
amendments;  taxation;  ex  post  facto  and  retroactive  laws;  laws  impairing  obligations 
of  contracts;  regulation  of  commerce;  money;  war.  Thayer,  Cases  on  Constitutional 
Law,  Vols.  I  (part)  and  II.  [Course  31  is  not  a  prerequisite.]  i£Mj.  Winter  Quar- 
ter (two  hours)  and  Spring  Quarter,  Professor  Hall. 
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33.  Municipal  Corporations. — General  nature;  corporate  capacity;  self- 
government;  creation,  annexation,  division,  dissolution,  succession;  mode  of  action, 
ratification  and  curative  acts;  estoppel  by  recitals;  municipal  police  power;  local 
improvements  and  services,  including  special  assessments;  municipal  property,  espe- 
cially public  streets;  municipal  contracts;  expenditures  and  donations;  indebtedness; 
liability.  For  the  Graduate  Schools.  Smith,  Cases  on  Municipal  Corporations,  and 
selected  cases,     Professor  Freund.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

34.  Administrative  Law  and  Officers. — (1)  Administrative  action;  exercise  of 
official  powers;  discretion;  orders;  enforcement;  evidence.  (2)  Judicial  control; 
actions  against  officers,  municipal  corporations,  and  the  state;  extraordinary  legal 
remedies;  scope  of  judicial  control.  For  the  Graduate  Schools.  Mj.  Winter 
Quarter,  2:00,  Professor  Freund. 

36.  Elements  of  Law. — Outline  of  legal  relations;  history  and  theory  of 
sources  of  law;  the  system  of  the  common  law.  For  Senior  and  graduate  students. 
Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  3:00,  Professor  Freund. 

37.  Torts. — Trespass  to  person,  and  to  property;  excuses  for  trespass;  con- 
version; legal  cause;  negligence;  contributory  and  imputed  negligence;  plaintiff's 
illegal  conduct  as  a  defense;  duties  of  landowners;  hazardous  occupations;  liability 
for  animals;  deceit;  defamation:  slander,  libel,  privilege,  malice;  malicious  prosecu- 
tion; interference  with  social  and  business  relations:  inducing  breaches  of  duty,  fair 
and  unfair  competition,  strikes,  boycotts,  business  combinations.  Open  to  Seniors  with 
27  majors'  credit.  An  extra  fee  of  $5  per  major  is  charged  for  this  course.  Ames  and 
Smith,  Cases  on  Torts,  Vols.  I  and  II,  with  supplement.  Autumn  Quarter;  Winter 
Quarter,    First  Term  and  Second  Term  (2  hrs.),  Professor  Hall  (Law  School). 

38.  Contracts. — Mutual  assent  and  its  communication;  offers  and  their  expira- 
tion or  revocation;  consideration;  requisites  of  contracts  under  seal;  rights  of  bene- 
ficiaries and  assignees;  joint  and  several  contracts.  Open  to  Seniors  with  27  majors' 
credit.  An  extra  fee  of  $5  is  charged  for  this  course.1  Williston,  Cases  on  Contracts, 
Vol.  I.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  Professor  Whittier  (Law  School). 

41.  The  Elements  of  International  Law. — For  the  Graduate  Schools  and  the 
Senior  Colleges;  not  open  to  Juniors.  Prerequisite:  course  1,  or  its  equivalent.  Mj. 
Winter  Quarter,  9:30,  Professor  J udson. 

43.  Recent  Diplomatic  History  of  Europe. — The  principal  European  treaties  of 
the  last  century  are  examined,  with  an  especial  view  to  ascertaining  the  main  principles 
of  existing  international  agreements.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  treaties  involving 
colonial  relations.  For  the  Graduate  Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges.  Professor 
Judson.     [Not  given  in  191 1-1 2.] 

44.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States. — The  treaty  relations  of  the 
United  States  are  studied  in  detail,  including  an  analysis  of  documents  and  an  exami- 
nation of  methods.  For  the  Graduate  Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges.  Mr.  Bram- 
hall.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

THE  SEMINARS 

51,  52,  53.  Seminar  in  Political  Science. — These  courses  are  intended  for 
advanced  students  whose  principal  work  is  Political  Science,  and  who  are  prosecut- 
ing research  in  special  topics.  For  the  Graduate  Schools.  Autumn,  Winter,  and 
Spring  Quarters,  Tu.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Judson,  Professor  Freund,  and 
Professor  Merriam. 

1  Examinations  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  whole  course  in  the  Winter  Quarter. 
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HISTORY 

The  undergraduate  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  History  have  been 
so  arranged  as  to  meet  the  needs,  not  only  of  those  intending  to  do  advanced  work 
in  the  Department  of  History,  but  also  of  the  general  college  student  and  of  those 
intending  to  specialize  in  other  departments  of  the  University. 

Three  outline  courses  in  general  history  are  provided  for  students  of  the 
Junior  Colleges.  The  first  course  extends  from  376  a.d.,  or  thereabouts,  to 
the  year  1300;  the  second  from  1300  to  171 5;  the  third  from  171 5  to  the  present 
time.  The  courses  provide  one  year  of  continuous  work  for  the  general 
student.  These  courses,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  taken  in  the  Junior 
Colleges  and  in  order. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Senior  Colleges  are  divided  into  five  groups  and  are 
arranged  as  follows: 

Group  A.  Ancient  History,  including  the  history  of  Egypt,  Babylonia, 
and  the  early  Orient,  as  well  as  that  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Group  B.  The  Development  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  from  the  decline  of  the 
ancient  classical  civilization  to  the  end  of  the  Renaissance. 

Group  C.  The  History  of  Modern  Europe,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Group  D.     The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  England. 

Group  E.     The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Graduate  School,  full  liberty  is  allowed  in  the  choice  of  subjects. 
Special  courses  are  offered  upon  topics  connected  with  Mediaeval,  Modern 
European,  English,  and  American  History.  In  general,  these  subjects  will  be 
varied  from  year  to  year  in  regularly  recurring  series. 

For  advanced  students,  special  seminar  courses  are  conducted  each  quarter 
for  the  double  purpose  of  introducing  the  student  to  the  methods  of  historical 
research  and  also  for  the  investigation  of  unsettled  or  disputed  questions. 

The  Historical  Club,  a  voluntary  organization  of  instructors  and  students, 
meets  fortnightly  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  and  the  review  of  books 
and  journals. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  obtaining  advanced  degrees,  the 
following  special  requirements  are  announced.  For  convenience,  five  subdivisions 
of  the  field  of  history  are  recognized  in  the  work  of  the  Department:  (a)  Ancient 
History,  including  Oriental  and  Classical  History;  (b)  Mediaeval  History;  (c) 
Modern  European  History,  including  contemporaiy  English  History;  (d)  English 
and  American  History;  (e)  American  History  and  Modern  European  History. 

1.  The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  History  will  be  expected  to  pass 
an  examination  not  only  upon  the  courses  which  he  may  have  taken  in  the  Gradu- 
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ate  School,  but  also  upon  the  general  field  of  History.  But  the  main  stress  of  the 
examination  will  fall  upon  that  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  within  which  the  topic 
of  the  thesis  submitted  lies. 

2.  In  selecting  a  secondary  subject  for  examination,  the  utmost  liberty  in  the 
choice  of  a  department  is  allowed.  In  each  case  the  department  concerned  will 
determine  the  amount  to  be  submitted. 

3.  In  cases  where  History  is  chosen  as  a  secondary  subject,  the  candidate 
may  submit  for  examination  any  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  mentioned  above. 
This  requirement  may  be  varied  after  consultation  with  the  department. 

4.  In  all  cases,  it  is  desirable  that  candidates  for  the  doctorate  should  have 
had  the  following  courses  or  their  equivalents:  courses  1  and  2  in  Political  Econ- 
omy, courses  11  and  25  in  Political  Science,  and  course  72  in  Sociology. 

5.  For  the  Master's  degree  at  least  one  year's  work  in  the  Graduate  School 
shall  be  submitted  for  examination.  When  possible,  the  master's  work  should  be 
largely  confined  to  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  mentioned  above  (A-E). 

6.  The  candidate,  in  all  cases  where  History  is  presented,  either  as  a  principal 
subject  or  a  secondary  subject,  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
general  requirements  in  French  and  German,  be  expected  to  have  such  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  or  languages  in  which  the  chief  sources  of  the  main  period 
submitted  are  found,  as  shall  enable  him  to  use  such  sources  independently. 

7.  In  all  cases  candidates  are  advised  to  call  upon  their  respective  examiners 
a  month  before  the  proposed  examination,  and  definitely  inform  each  of  the  work 
done,  and  of  the  topics  which  it  is  proposed  to  submit  for  examination. 

8.  Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  should  select  a  subject  early  in  their 
course  and  hand  in  a  typewritten  copy  at  least  two  months  before  their  examina- 
tions.    Attention  is  called  to  the  University  regulations  in  this  matter. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
I.     JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

1.  European  History;  The  Mediaeval  Period,  376-1300. — Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Summer  Quarters,  Assistant  Professor  Walker,  Drs.  Jernegan  and 
Harvey,  and  Mr.  Huth. 

2.  European  History:  The  Later  Mediaeval  and  Early  Modern  Period, 
1300-1715. — Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer  Quarters,  Drs. 
Jernegan,  Harvey,  Read,  and  Mr.  Huth. 

3.  European  History:  The  Later  Modern  Period,  1715-1900. — Mj. 
Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer  Quarters,  Drs.  Harvey  and  Read. 

II.     SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

GROUP    A.       ANCIENT   ORIENTAL    AND    CLASSICAL    HISTORY 

4A.  History  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  the  Early  Orient. — From  the  Pre- 
historic Age  to  the  Second  Period  of  the  Egyptian  Empire  (Fifth  Millennium  to  1350 
B.C.).    Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  Professor  Breasted. 

4B.  History  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  the  Early  Orient. — From  the  Second 
Period  of  the  Egyptian  Empire  to  the  Fall  of  Persia  (1350  to  332  B.C.).  Mj.  Winter 
Quarter,  Professor  Breasted. 

4A  and  4B  pay  special  attention  to  institutions,  religion,  art,  and  science,  and 
their  influence  upon  subsequent  civilization.  Open  to  graduate  students  for  graduate 
credit. 
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5.  The  History  of  Greece  to  the  Death  of  Alexander. — An  outline  study  of  the 
development  of  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  Greek  people.  Mj.  Autumn  and 
Summer  Quarters,  2:00,  Mr.  Huth. 

6.  The  History  of  Rome  to  the  Death  of  Constantine. — Of  a  character  similar 
to  that  of  course  5.     Mj.     Winter  and  Summer  Quarters,  2:00,  Mr.  Huth. 

6A.  The  End  of  the  Roman  Republic. — The  period  from  the  Gracchi  down 
to  Augustus — a  study  of  all  phases  of  Roman  civilization.  Open  to  graduate  students 
for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  course  6  or  an  equivalent.  Mj.  Spring  Quar- 
ter, 2:00,  Mr.  Huth. 

6B.  The  Early  Roman  Empire. — A  study  of  the  social,  industrial,  and 
political  conditions  and  progress  in  the  Empire  from  the  accession  of  Augustus  to  the 
Antonines.  An  advanced  course,  open  to  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  course 
6  or  an  equivalent.     Mj.     Mr.  Huth.     [Not  given  in  191  i-i  2.] 

GROUP    B.       THE    HISTORY    OF    EUROPE    IN   THE    MIDDLE    AGES 

7.  The  Dark  Ages,  180  a.d.  to  814  a.d. — The  imperial  monarchy;  the 
reforms  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine;  the  rise  of  the  Christian  church  and  the 
papacy;  the  barbaric  migrations  to  the  formation  of  the  Romano-Frankish  empire. 
Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  12:00,  Associate  Professor  Thompson. 

8.  The  Feudal  Age,  814  to  1250. — The  break-up  of  the  Frankish  empire  and 
the  formation  of  feudal  Europe;  the  conflict  between  the  church  and  the  secular 
power;  mediaeval  institutions  and  society;  .the  crusades;  the  development  of  com- 
merce; the  rise  of  the  universities.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  12:00,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Thompson. 

9.  The  End  of  the  Middle  Ages,  1250  to  1500. — The  rise  of  national  monarchy; 
the  Renaissance;  pre-Reformation  movement;  the  influences  of  exploration,  discovery, 
and  invention.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  12:00,  Associate  Professor  Thompson. 

GROUP   C.       THE    HISTORY    OF    EUROPE    IN    THE    MODERN    PERIOD 

10.  The  Reformation. — Abuses  in  the  church;  Luther  and  Calvin;  the 
spread  of  Protestantism;  the  conflict  with  Catholicism.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter, 
8:30,  Dr.  Harvey. 

11.  The  Rise  and  Decay  of  the  Absolute  Monarchy  in  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries. — The  absolute  monarchy  in  France  from  Henry  IV 
to  Louis  XIV,  the  predominance  of  France,  the  French-English  conflict,  the  rise  of 
Prussia  and  Russia,  enlightened  despotism.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor 
Schevill;   Summer  Quarter,  Dr.  Lord. 

12.  The  French  Revolution. — The  decay  of  the  French  monarchy,  Louis 
XVI,  attempts  at  reform,  the  calling  of  the  States  General,  the  Republic,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Thompson. 

13.  The  Democratic  Movement  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  the  conservative  spirit,  nationalism  and  democracy,  the  unification 
of  Italy  and  Germany,  the  Russian  revolution,  the  Balkan  states.  Mj.  Spring 
Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Schevill;  Summer  Quarter,  Assistant  Professor  Hayes. 

14.  The  Expansion  of  Europe. — European  colonies  in  the  new  world,  the 
conflict  between  France  and  England,  the  Spanish  settlements,  the  recent  movements 
involving  Africa  and  Asia,  the  British  colonial  system,  the  Asiatic  expansion  of 
Russia.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  2:00,  Dr.  Read;  Summer  Quarter,  Assistant 
Professor  Hayes. 

group  d.     the  history  of  england 

15.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  England  to  the  Reign  of 
Edward  I. — Recommended  for  students  in  the  prelegal  year  preparatory  to 
entering  the  Law  School.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Professor  Terry;  Sum- 
mer Quarter,  Professor  White. 
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16.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  England  from  the  Reign  of 
Edward  I  to  the  Stuart  Restoration. — Recommended  for  students  in  the  prelegal 
year  preparatory  to  entering  the  Law  School.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  n:oo,  Pro- 
fessor Terry. 

17.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  England  from  the  Res- 
toration through  the  Nineteenth  Century. — Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  11:00,  Pro- 
fessor Terry. 

For  courses  is,  16,  and  17,  9  majors  of  credit  are  required. 

GROUP   E.      THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

18.  History  of  the  United  States:  The  Early  Period,  1 607-1 783.— Recom- 
mended for  students  in  the  prelegal  year  preparatory  to  entering  the  Law  School. 
Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  8:30,  Associate  Professor  Shepardson;  Winter  Quarter, 
9:30,  Dr.  Jernegan. 

19.  History  of  the  United  States:  The  Formative  Period,  1783-1829. — 
Recommended  for  students  in  the  prelegal  year  preparatory  to  entering  the  Law 
School.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  8:30,  Associate  Professor  Shepardson;  Spring 
Quarter,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

20.  History  of  the  United  States:  Division  and  Reunion,  1829-1884. — 
Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  8:30,  Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

III.  GRADUATE  COURSES 
35.  The  Sources  of  Early  Oriental  History. — A  study  of  the  form,  paleog- 
raphy, field-methods  of  recording,  processes  of  publication,  extent,  character,  classi- 
fication of  content,  historical  value,  and  method  of  use  of  the  monumental  and  docu- 
mentary sources  of  early  oriental  History  (Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Syria,  and  the 
Hittites).  The  endeavor  is  made  to  present  a  complete  survey  of  the  surviving  his- 
torical monuments  of  the  early  East;  the  course  is  intended  for  general  historical 
students.    Mj.    Spring  Quarter,  Professor  Breasted. 

27.  Historiography  and  Historical  Bibliography. — Lectures  supplemented  by 
an  examination  of  the  most  important  collections  of  sources  and  of  the  bibliographical 
tools  most  needed  in  historical  investigation.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  Associate 
Professor  Thompson. 

28.  Historical  Criticism. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  historical  investigation, 
with  some  reference  to  the  auxiliary  sciences  and  their  uses.  Lectures  will  be  supple- 
mented by  practical  exercises  with  documents  to  exemplify  the  problems  of  criticism. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  Associate  Professor  Thompson. 

29.  American  Historiography  and  Bibliography. — A  systematic  study  of  the 
main  published  sources  of  American  history,  and  an  examination  of  the  character  and 
quality  of  secondary  authorities.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  Mon.  and  Th.,  3:00-5:00, 
Professors  McLaughlin  and  Dodd  and  Dr.  Jernegan. 

34,  35.  The  Barbarian  Invasions. — Associate  Professor  Thompson. 
[Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

37,  38.  The  Hundred  Years'  War. — A  history  of  western  Europe,  with 
special  reference  to  the  relations  of  England  and  France  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  Much  attention  will  be  given  to  the  economic  and  social  changes,  the 
history  of  commerce,  the  Black  Death,  the  Flemish  towns,  etc.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Thompson.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

39.  Mediaeval  Documents. — An  examination  of  significant  and  typical 
materials.    Associate  Professor  Thompson.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

43.  The  Early  Church. — A  study  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  establishment  of  the  Papacy;  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  Assistant  Professor  Walker. 

44.  The  Early  Mediaeval  Church. — Assistant  Professor  Walker.  [Not 
given  in  1911-12.] 

53.  History  of  Civilization. — A  review  of  mediaeval  society  (classes,  agri- 
culture, justice,  chivalry,  etc.),  the  rise  of  the  cities,  the  guilds,  Roman  law,  univer- 
sities, the  routes  of  trade,  humanism.     Professor  Schevill.  [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 
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54.  History  of  Civilization  (continued). — The  Renaissance,  intellectual 
and  economic  effects  of  discoveries,  theological  controversies,  progress  of  sciences, 
commercial  activities,  nineteenth-century  spirit.  Professor  Schevill.  [Not  given 
in  1911-12.] 

55.  The  Period  of  the  Late  Reformation.  1 542-1 648. — The  Counter 
Reformation;  the  wars  of  religion;  the  industrial  and  social,  as  well  as  the  religious 
conditions  of  the  period.     Dr.  Read.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

60.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History. — Sources  and  litera- 
ture of  English  history;  importance  of  English  institutions;  principles  of  progress; 
development  of  constitutional  monarchy;  the  awakening  of  the  nation;  the  struggle 
for  religious  and  political  liberty;  the  expansion  of  the  empire;  the  growth  of  the 
democracy.     Professor  Terry.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

61.  The  Founding  of  the  English  State. — The  development  of  early  Eng- 
lish institutions  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  Mj.  Autumn 
Quarter,  1 2 :  00,  Professor  Terry. 

62.  The  Establishment  of  the  English  Constitutional  Monarchy.  I. — 
The  Norman  Conquest  and  its  results;  the  development  of  the  Norman -Angevin 
administrative  and  judicial  systems,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  Magna  Charta. 
Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  12:00,  Professor  Terry. 

62 A.  The  Early  History  of  the  English  Parliament. — Mj.  Summer  Quarter, 
191 1,  Professor  White. 

63.  The  Establishment  of  the  English  Constitutional  Monarchy.  II. — 
The  development  of  the  parliamentary  system  of  the  later  Angevin  and  the  Lancas- 
trian kings,  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  Mj.  Spring  Quar- 
ter, 1 2 :  00,  Professor  Terry. 

64.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitutional  Monarchy.  I. — The 
constitutional  reaction  of  the  Tudor  period  and  the  opening  of  the  struggle  for  the 
recovery  of  constitutional  rights;  from  the  accession  of  Edward  IV  to  the  death  of 
Cromwell.    Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  191 2,  12:00,  Professor  Terry. 

65.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitutional  Monarchy.  II. — The 
renewal  of  the  struggle  for  constitutional  rights  in  the  later  Stuart  period  and  the 
establishment  of  parliamentary  government  in  the  eighteenth  century;  from  the 
Stuart  restoration  to  the  fall  of  Lord  North.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  1913,  Professor 
Terry. 

66.  The  English  Constitutional  Monarchy  and  the  Rise  of  Democracy. — • 
The  evils  of  the  later  English  constitutional  system  and  the  reforms  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  from  Pitt  to  Asquith.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  19 13,  Professor  Terry. 

Courses  60-66  are  open  to  Senior  College  students  of  the  second  year. 

71.  The  Rise  of  Prussia. — The  Growth  of  Brandenburg  and  its  reigning 
house;  the  great  Elector;  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia;  Frederick  the  Great;  the  politi- 
cal, industrial,  and  social  conditions  during  Frederick's  reign;  the  military  achieve- 
ments.   Mj. .  Winter  Quarter,  Professor  Schevill. 

72.  The  Rise  of  Prussia. — A  continuation  of  course  71.  Prussia  and  the 
French  Revolution;  Prussia  and  Napoleon;  the  reforms  of  Stein;  the  Zollverein; 
the  revolutionary  movements;  the  North  German  Confederation;  the  foundation 
of  the  German  Empire.  These  two  courses  will  be  conducted  by  lectures  and  by 
reading  and  interpretation  of  original  documents.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  Professor 
Schevill. 

75.  The  French  Revolution. — The  study  of  the  ancien  regime  is  followed 
by  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  the  meeting  of  the  States  General,  the 
triumph  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  making  of  a  constitution.  Lectures  and  reports. 
Professor  Schevill.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

76.  The  French  Revolution  (continued). — The  rise  of  republicanism  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  the  revolutionary  wars,  the  triumph  of  the  radicals 
and  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  reaction  of  Thermidor  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Directory  (1795).  Based  on  a  study  of  documents  by  the  class.  Professor  Sche- 
vill.    [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 
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81.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  American  Colonies. — 
Professor  McLaughlin.    [Not  given  in  1911-12]. 

81B.  The  Social  History  of  the  American  Colonies — Mj.  Summer 
Quarter,  Dr.  Jernegan. 

82.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  1 760-1 789. — A  study 
of  the  rise  of  the  United  States  as  a  federal  state,  the  origin  of  the  federal  system  in 
colonial  times,  its  development  during  the  Revolution,  and  its  establishment  by  the 
Convention  in  1787.    Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  3:00,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

82A.  The  Origin  of  the  American  Federal  State. — M.  Summer  Quarter, 
First  Term,  8 :  00,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

83.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  1789-1860.  The 
principles  of  constitutional  construction;  the  growth  of  judicial  authority;  the  devel- 
opment of  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty;  the  growth  of  national  sentiment;  the 
rise  of  parties  and  their  constitutional  effects;  constitutional  problems  connected 
with  territorial  annexation  and  with  slavery.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  3:00,  Pro- 
fessor McLaughlin. 

84.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1 860-1 869. — Mj.  Autumn  Quarter, 
9:30,  Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

84A.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1860-1877. — Mj.  Summer  Quarter, 
Professor  Hodder. 

85.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1 869-1 877. — Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
9:30,  Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

86.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1 877-1 901. — In  these  three  courses 
(84, 85,  and  86)  a  study  is  made  of  the  leading  political  and  social  events  and  conditions 
in  the  period  since  the  Civil  War.  Special  investigations  are  made  by  the  students  in 
the  sources  as  well  as  in  the  best  secondary  authorities.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  9:30, 
Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

90.  United  States  History:  The  Old  West. — Exploration  and  settlement; 
origin  of  the  Dublic  domain;  the  northwest  and  southwest  territories;  creation  of  new 
states;  relation  of  these  states  to  the  union  to  1830.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  2:00, 
Professor  Dodd.  > 

91.  United  States  History:  Westward  Extension. — The  Erie  Canal;  the 
growth  of  the  West;  political  and  social  problems;  industrial  developments;  condi- 
tions 1830-1860.     Mj.    Winter  Quarter,  2:00,  Professor  Dodd. 

96.  United  States  History:  The  History  of  the  South. — A  brief  course  on  the 
essential  features  of  southern  history.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  1:30,  Professor 
Dodd. 

97.  United  States  History:  The  Old  South. — Professor  Dodd.  [Not 
given  in  1911-12.] 

97A.  United  States  History:  The  Lower  South. — Mj.  Winter  Quarter, 
Professor  Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

97B.  United  States  History:  The  South  and  the  Civil  War. — Professor 
Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

97C.  United  States  History:  Civilization  of  the  Antebellum  South. — Pro- 
fessor Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

98.  The  South  from  1833  to  1861. — Growth  of  slavery;  the  annexation  of 
Texas;  the  Mexican  War;  social  and  religious  conditions;  industrial  changes.  Mj. 
Spring  Quarter,  2 :  00,  Professor  Dodd. 

100.  Teachers'  Course  in  American  History,  1760  to  i860. — Bibliography; 
investigation  of  special  topics.  Open  to  teachers  of  secondary  schools  who  are  especially 
interested  in  American  history.  Undergraduate  students  must  have  had  the  courses 
of  group  E.    Associate  Professor  Shepardson.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

THE   SEMINARS 

1 01,  102,  103.  Early  English  Institutions. — Investigation  of  special  topics 
connected  with  early  English  social  and  political  institutions.  Professor  Terry. 
[Not  given  in  1911-12.] 
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104,  105,  106.  The  Laws  and  Legislation  of  the  Norman  Angevin  Kings  of 
England. — Investigation  of  special  topics  connected  with  the  institutional  develop- 
ment of  England  from  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century.  In  1911-12  the  work 
of  the  seminar  will  be  based  upon  Dialogus  de  Seaccario.  3MJS.  Professor  Terry. 
[Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

107,  108,  109.  Magna  Carta. — Investigations  of  constitutional  questions 
involved  in  the  Great  Charter  of  John.     Professor  Terry.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

113C.  The  South  and  the  Tariff.— Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  Wed.,  3:30, 
Professor  Dodd. 

114.  The  Religious  Development  of  the  Old  Northwest. — Mj.  Autumn 
Quarter,  Wed.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Dodd. 

114A.  The  West  and  the  War  with  Mexico. — Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  Wed. 
4:00-6:00,  Professor  Dodd. 

114B.  Slavery  Question  in  the  Old  Northwest. — Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
Wed.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Dodd. 

114C.  South  Carolina  and  the  War  with  Mexico. — Mj.  Summer  Quarter, 
191 2,  Wed.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Dodd. 

115,  116.  The  Preliminaries  of  the  American  Revolution. — A  study  of  the 
constitutional  principles  at  issue  in  the  controversy  between  England  and  America, 
of  their  historical  background  in  English  history,  and  of  the  main  theories  of  American 
government  as  disclosed  by  political  controversy.  2MJS.  Autumn  and  Winter 
Quarters,  Mon.,  3:00-5:00,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

117.  The  Constitutional  Questions  of  Jackson's  Administration. — Pro- 
fessor McLaughlin.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

119.  The  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787. — Professor  McLaughlin. 
[Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

119A.  The  Problems  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention. — M.  Summer 
Quarter,  Tues.,  3:30,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

120  The  Theory  and  Principle  of  Federal  Organization  in  America. — Mj. 
Professor  McLaughlin.    [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

There  are  various  courses  in  other  departments  which  are,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  an  historical  nature.  Special  attention  is  called  to  Ancient  Oriental 
History  (VIII)  80-82,  106,  115-17,226;  New  Testament  Times  (IX)  11,  13;  Greek 
History  and  Historical  Inscriptions  (XI)  18,  19,  20,  47,  50;  Roman  History  and 
Historical  Inscriptions  (XII)  17,  61,  64,  73,  93-95;  Mohammedan  History  (VIII) 
216,  218,  220,  226;  Geography  (XXIA)  7,  18,  21,  26;  Greek  Life  and  Art  (V)  3. 

Courses  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science  (III)  of  special  value  to  the 
student  of  history  are  9,  10,  11,  12,  14,  16,  17,  22,  25,  27,  31,  43,  54;  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy  (II),  4,  5,  10;  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthro- 
pology (VI),  1,  26,  30,  71,  74-76. 

Students  desiring  to  specialize  in  Ancient  History  will  find  abundant  opportunity. 
Besides  the  work  offered  in  the  History  Department,  4A,  4B,  5,  6,  6B,  25,  special 
courses  are  offered  in  the  Greek  Department  (XI):  18,  19,  20,  47,  50;  and  in  the 
Latin  Department  (XII),  17,  61,  64,  73,  93-95.  The  courses  offered  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Departments  furnish  opportunity  also  for  the  study  of  epigraphy  and  paleog- 
raphy. 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  Department  of  Church  History  in  the  Divinity  School 
which  graduate  students  can  frequently  take  advisedly  and  for  which  they  can  receive 
full  credit  in  the  Graduate  School.  Courses  offered  in  Church  History,  1911-12, 
which  would  be  especially  suitable  for  graduate  students  are:  8,  The  Early  History 
of  the  Mediaeval  Church,  Dr.  Walker;  36,  English  Church  History  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  Associate  Professor  Moncrief;  37,  English  Church  History  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  Associate  Professor  Moncrief;  43,  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts 
Bay,  Professor  McLaughlin. 
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SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

The  division  of  labor  assigned  to  this  department  is  a  study  on  the  one  hand 
of  the  general  processes  of  human  association,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  indicated  by  ascertained  knowledge  of  social  relations  con- 
sidered as  a  whole. 

This  double  task  implies,  first,  that  the  Department  depends  largely  upon 
use  of  the  methods  and  results  of  the  other  departments  of  social  science,  including 
Psychology;  second,  that  Sociology  is  held  responsible  for  some  distinct  contri- 
bution to  the  final  interpretation  of  all  the  different  analyses  of  human  experience. 

The  union  of  the  subjects  of  Anthropology  and  Ethnology  with  Sociology  is 
merely  provisional.  The  courses  offered  are  intended  to  enable  students  to  gain 
a  general  idea  of  the  earlier  stages  of  human  progress,  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
races  of  mankind,  to  study  the  beginnings  made  by  primitive  man  in  times  before 
history,  and  to  acquire  necessary  methods  of  research  in  these  subjects. 

The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  fall  into  the 
following  groups:  A.  General  Sociology;  B.  Anthropology  and  Ethnology;  C. 
Social  Psychology;  D.  Social  Technology.  Candidates  for  the  higher  degrees, 
if  otherwise  qualified,  may  choose  either  of  these  groups  as  principal  or  secondary 
subject.  The  minimum  amount  of  work  accepted  for  the  Master's  degree  is  six 
majors,  or  for  the  secondary  subject  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  nine  majors. 
If  either  of  the  above  groups  be  chosen  as  the  principal  subject  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.,  a  minimum  of  eighteen  majors,  approved  by  the  Department,  will  be 
required.  Before  registering  for  graduate  work  students  should  learn  from  the 
instructors  which  courses  are  required  for  a  higher  degree  in  the  groups  elected. 

The  instructors  in  this  Department  edit  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
which  is  published  bimonthly  on  the  first  of  January,  March,  May,  July,  Septem- 
ber, and  November.  The  subscription  price,  postage  prepaid,  for  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Mexico  is  $2  per  year;  for  foreign  countries,  $2 .  50;  single 
numbers,  35  cents.     The  annual  volume  is  now  current. 

The  members  of  the  Sociology  Club  are  the  instructors  and  graduate  students 
in  the  Department,  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  By  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  club,  other  persons,  whether  connected  with  the  University 
or  not,  may  be  admitted  to  membership.     Meetings  are  held  every  fortnight. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1.  General  Anthropology. — Outlines  of  the  science.  Tylor,  Anthropology. 
The  class  work  will  be  based  on  the  textbook  named.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  12:00, 
Associate  Professor  Starr. 

1  A.  Anthropology. — Introductory  course;  intended  for  those  who  propose  to 
take  advanced  work  in  Anthropology,  Sociology,  or  related  subjects.  The  divisions  of 
the  science;  the  aims,  methods,  and  problems  of  each  division.  Open  to  Junior  College 
students.     Assistant  Professor  Dorsey.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 
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2.  Ethnology. — Study  of  General  Ethnology.  Brinton,  Races  and  Peoples, 
will  first  be  studied.  The  subject  will  then  be  developed  by  class  lectures,  discussions, 
and  preparation  by  students  of  essays  upon  special  and  assigned  topics.  The  objects 
sought  in  this  course  arc:  (1)  to  present  the  great  problems  of  Ethnology;  (2)  to  con- 
sider systems  of  classification  of  human  races  and  the  basis  for  such  classification;  (3) 
to  follow  the  history  of  science.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  12:00,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Starr. 

2A.  Physical  Anthropology.  Autumn.  Intended  primarily  for  students 
who  propose  to  take  advanced  work  in  Physical  Anthropology  or  who  are  preparing 
for  the  medical  profession.  Prerequisite:  course  iA.  Associate  Professor  Dor- 
sey.     [Not  given  in  1910-12.] 

3.  Prehistoric  Archaeology. — European.  Outline  of  the  science  so  far  as  it 
deals  with  the  Old  World.  Textbook  work,  based  upon  de  Mortillet,  Le  Prehistorique, 
will  be  supplemented  by  lectures,  collateral  reading,  and  practical  work  in  laboratory 
and  museum.     Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  12:00,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

3A.  Physical  Anthropology. — Introductory  to  original  investigation  in 
Physical  Anthropology  and  to  the  statistical  study  of  general  biological  problems 
Associate  Professor  Dorsey.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

4.  Physical  Anthropology. — Elementary  course.  Students  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  instruments  used  in  the  science,  with  the  methods,  and  with  the  results 
to  be  gained.  Examples  of  various  races  will  be  examined  and  the  work  will  be  made 
practical.    Mj.    Associate  Professor  Starr.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

4A.  Ethnography. — -This  course  deals  with  the  tribes  of  America — their 
origin,  migration,  and  distribution — and  considers  the  problems  arising  from  a  com- 
parative study  of  their  culture,  language,  and  physical  structure.  The  effects  of  hered- 
ity and  geographical  environment  are  especially  studied.  Prerequisite:  course  iA. 
Associate  Professor  Dorsey.      [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

5.  The  American  Race. — The  general  problems  of  the  American  Indian  tribes 
are  considered  in  this  course.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Starr.  [Not  given  in 
1911-12.] 

5A.  Ethnology. — In  this  course  are  considered  the  probable  beginnings  and 
historical  development  for  America  of  the  various  elements  of  culture,  including  the 
material,  social,  and  religious.  Prerequisite:  course  iA.  Associate  Professor 
Dorsey.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

5B.  Ethnology. — The  White  Peoples:  Homo  Caucasicus.  Mj.  Spring 
Quarter,  1 1 :  00,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

6.  Prehistoric  Archaeology. — American.  The  general  subject  will  be  pre- 
sented in  class  lectures.  Students  will  select  a  special  topic  for  individual  reading 
under  direction.  Theses  resulting  from  such  reading  will  be  presented  and  discussed. 
Personal  field  work  and  laboratory  study  should,  if  possible,  be  done  in  connection 
with  thesis  work.     Associate  Professor  Starr.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

6A,  7A,  8A.  Research  Course. — Advanced  work  in  Physical  Anthropology, 
Ethnology,  or  Archaeology,  to  be  given  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Anthro- 
pology of  the  Field  Museum,  will  be  arranged  for  properly  qualified  students.  For 
prerequisite,  consult  instructor.  Associate  Professor  Dorsey.  [Not  given  in 
1911-12.] 

7.  8,  9.  Physical  Anthropology— Laboratory  Work.— Topinard,  Elements 
<T Anthropologic  Generate,  will  be  carefully  studied.  Students  will  do  practical  work  in 
Craniometry,  Anthropometry,  etc.  Besides  instrumental  work  they  will  tabulate 
results,  pursue  original  investigation,  and  prepare  reports.  Primarily  for  graduate 
students.     Associate  Professor  Starr.     [Not  given  in  19 it -12.] 

10.  Mexico. — Study  of  the  Archaeology,  Ethnology,  and  Physical  Anthro- 
pology of  Mexico.  In  addition  to  textbook  study,  class  lectures  will  be  given,  and 
practical  work  with  collections  representing  the  archaeology  and  ethnography  of 
Mexico  will  be  required.  Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  11:00,  Associate  Professor- 
Starr. 
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ii,  12,  13.  Laboratory  Work  in  Anthropology. — Selected  students,  qualified 
for  such  work,  may  pursue  studies  in  the  laboratory  or  museum,  in  Archaeology, 
Ethnology,  or  Physical  Anthropology,  provided  that,  by  so  doing,  they  do  not  trespass 
upon  the  field  of  the  other  workers  in  the  University.  Such  study  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  instructor  and,  if  desired,  with  his  assistance.  Offered  in  successive 
quarters  (except  Summer)  when  the  instructor  is  in  residence.  Associate  Professor 
Starr.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.J 

14.  Japan. — The  instruction  is  chiefly  by  lectures.  Special  attention  is  paid  to 
industrial  art  and  religion.  Special  topics  are  assigned  for  study,  and  each  member 
of  the  class  must  present  at  least  two  papers  for  class  discussion.  Mj.  4  hours  a  week, 
Associate  Professor  Starr.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

15.  The  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico. — The  series  of  class  lectures  are  direct- 
ive to  the  literature.  Students  will  investigate  and  report  on  special  topics.  Mj. 
Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

15A.  The  Peoples  of  the  Congo  Free  State. — Mj.  4  hours  a  week,  Associate 
Professor  Starr.      [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

16.  17,    18.  Seminar:     General    Pr  w 
Associate  Professor  Starr.     [Not  given  in  1911-12. 

26.  Social  Origins. — Association  and  culture  in  tribal  society.  Early  food  con- 
ditions, migrations,  and  race-crossings.  Origins  and  relations  of  invention,  trade, 
warfare,  art,  marriage.  Class  distinctions,  the  professions,  legal,  political,  and  eccle- 
siastical institutions.  Ethnological  reading.  An  introductory  course.  For  Senior 
College  and  graduate  students.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  9:30,  Professor  Thomas. 

26A.  Social  Origins. — Mj.     Summer  Quarter,  9:00,  Professor  Thomas. 

27.  Mental  Development  in  the  Race. — A  genetic  study  of  the  relation  of 
mind  to  individual  and  social  activities.  The  psychology  of  mechanical  and  artistic 
invention.  Relation  of  language  to  thought.  Systems  of  number,  time,  weight,  and 
measure  in  early  society.  Development  of  ideas  of  causation.  Parallelism  in  devel- 
opment between  the  individual  and  the  race.  The  effect  of  genius  on  the  mental  life 
of  a  group.  Comparison  of  the  mental  traits  of  different  races,  epochs,  and  social 
classes.     For  graduate  students.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  8:30,  Professor  Thomas. 

28.  Sex  in  Social  Organization. — The  influence  of  the  fact  of  sex  in  the  devel- 
opment of  forms  of  association  and  of  social  activity  and  structure.  Based  principally 
on  data  from  the  natural  races,  and  from  the  population  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  with  a 
preliminary  consideration  of  sex  in  the  lower  life  forms.  For  graduate  students. 
French  and  German  required.     Professor  Thomas.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

29.  Art  and  the  Artist  Class. — From  the  sociological  point  of  view,  and  with 
particular  reference  to  origins.  Animal  play  and  rudimentary  expressions  of  art  in 
animal  societies.  Mutilation,  artificial  deformation,  stimulants,  ornament,  dress, 
tattooing,  the  dance,  music,  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  technology,  ceremonial,  humor, 
and  play  among  the  natural  races.  The  relation  of  art  to  work.  Mj.  Spring  Quarter, 
9:30,  Professor  Thomas. 

30.  Primitive  Social  Control. — A  study  of  primitive  juridical  and  political  sys- 
tems and  of  social  conventions.  Family,  clan,  tribal,  and  military  organization,  totem- 
ism,  tribal  and  property  marks,  tabu,  personal  property  and  property  in  land,  periodical 
tribal  assemblies  and  ceremonies,  secret  societies,  medicine-men  and  priests,  caste, 
blood-vengeance,  salutations,  gifts,  tribute,  oaths,  and  forms  of  offense  and  punishment 
among  typical  tribes  of  Australia  and  Oceania,  Africa,  Asia,  and  America.  Mj. 
Summer  Quarter,  8:00,  Professor  Thomas. 

31.  Origin  and  Psychology  of  the  Occupations. — Prerequisite:  course  27. 
Professor  Thomas.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

32.  The  Mind  of  the  Oriental. — Mental  life  and  educational  systems  of  the 
Far  East,  with  particular  reference  to  Japan  and  China.  Mj.  Professor  Thomas. 
[Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

33.  Savage  Childhood. — Education  of  the  child  among  the  Africans,  Austra- 
lians, Malayans,  Polynesians,  and  American  Indians.  For  graduate  students.  Mj. 
Professor  Thomas.    [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 
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34.  The  Mind  of  the  Negro. — With  particular  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
mental  modification  of  the  negro  in  America.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Thomas.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

35.  The  Immigrant. — From  the  mental  standpoint.  The  social,  occupa- 
tional, and  mental  life  of  the  immigrant  in  Europe,  and  the  problems  and  processes  of 
his  accommodation  to  American  society.  For  graduates.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter, 
8:30,  Professor  Thomas. 

House  Sanitation. — (See  VI  A,  42.)  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Pro- 
fessor Talbot. 

Food  Supplies  and  Dietaries. — (See  VI  A,  43.)  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  11:00, 
Professor  Talbot. 

Administration  of  the  House. — (See  VI  A,  44.)  Mj.  Spring  Quarter,  n  :oo, 
Professor  Talbot. 

Modern  Problems  in  Household  Administration. — (See  VI  A,  45,  46,  47.) 
}Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  Tu.,  Th.,  3:00-5:00,  Professor 
Talbot. 

51.  Contemporary  Society  in  the  United  States. — A  general  survey  of  natural 
environment,  population  and  its  distribution,  industrial  and  social  grouping,  typical 
institutions,  etc.,  designed  as  a  concrete  introduction  to  the  study  of  social  problems 
and  as  a  means  of  correlating  the  various  social  sciences.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter, 
1 1 :  00. 

52.  American  Cities.— A  study  of  the  modern  city  with  special  reference  to 
American  municipalities,  and  of  physical  conditions,  public  services,  political,  industrial, 
and  social  groupings.  Designed  to  offer  a  foundation  for  the  study  of  special  city 
problems.     Expeditions  to  typical  institutions.     Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  1 1 : 00. 

52A.  Development  and  Organization  of  the  Press. — Historical  sketch  of  the 
American  Press  followed  by  an  analysis  and  description  of  the  technical,  editorial,  and 
business  organization  of  a  modern  metropolitan  journal,  including  the  systems  of 
general  and  special  news  services.  Especially  for  those  intending  to  do  newspaper 
work.     Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  8:30,  Mr.  Grabo.     [See  English  11.] 

53.  The  Family. — The  development  of  the  domestic  institutions  in  lower  and 
higher  civilizations;  social  ethics  of  the  family;  legal,  industrial,  educational,  and 
religious  problems  of  the  family.  Primarily  for  graduate  students;  Senior  College 
students  admitted.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Professor  Henderson. 

56.  The  Group  of  Industrials. — The  modes  by  which  improved  ideals  of 
welfare  originate  and  are  diffused;  the  social  organizations  through  which  the  group 
must  enjoy  the  social  inheritance.  Primarily  for  graduate  students;  Senior  College 
students  admitted.    Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  11:00,  Professor  Henderson. 

57.  Rural  Communities. — Conditions  of  social  existence  in  the  country; 
organization  for  improvement.  Primarily  for  graduate  students;  Senior  College 
students  admitted.    Professor  Henderson.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

57A.  Rural  Sociology. — Mj.     Summer  Quarter,   10:30,  Professor  Riley. 

58.  59,  60.  Seminar:  Methods  of  Social  Amelioration. — Discussion,  reports, 
and  thesis  work  on  contemporary  movements  for  social  betterment,  chiefly  on  the  basis 
of  studies  of  Chicago  life.  For  graduate  students.  3Mis.  Autumn.  Winter,  and 
Spring  Quarters,  Th.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Henderson. 

61.  Urban  Communities. — Method  of  analytic  study  of  social  organization; 
the  system  of  community  bonds  and  interests;  modes  of  quickening  higher  wants  and 
the  co-operation  of  public  and  private  agencies  in  their  satisfaction.  Primarily  for 
graduate  students;  Senior  College  students  admitted.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  11:00, 
Professor  Henderson. 

63.  Ecclesiastical  Sociology. — Methods  by  which  the  Church  and  its  societies 
minister  to  the  welfare  of  communities.  Primarily  for  graduate  students;  Senior 
College  students  admitted.     Mj.     Autumn  Quarter,  12:00,  Professor  Henderson. 

64.  Contemporary  Charities. — Studies  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  depressed 
and  defective  classes;  principles  and  methods  of  relief;  organization  of  benevolence. 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  11:00,  Professor  Henderson. 
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64A.  Contemporary  Charities. — Mj.  Summer  Quarter,  11:30,  Professor 
Riley. 

65.  Social  Treatment  of  Crime. — Causes  of  crime;  principles  of  Criminal 
Anthropology;  prison  systems;  legal  factors;  juvenile  offenders;  preventive  methods. 
Mj.     Spring  Quarter,  Professor  Henderson. 

68.  Evolution  of  Philanthropy. — Historical  introduction  to  the  study  of  chari- 
ties, correction,  and  social  legislation.  Mj.  Winter  Quarter,  12:00,  Professor 
Henderson. 

69.  Health  and  Culture  Interests  of  Wage-Earners. — Professor  Hen- 
derson.    [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

Special  attention  of  students  in  "social  technology"  is  called  to  the  courses  of 
Mr.  James  A.  Field  in  statistics;  statistics  of  population,  in  the  Spring  Quarter,  with 
emphasis  on  eugenics  and  the  quality  of  social  units;  introduction  to  statistics,  in  the 
Autumn  Quarter,  with  exact  training  which  every  serious  student  of  practical  sociology 
will  find  indispensable;  and  vital  statistics,  in  the  Winter  Quarter  (191 2),  which  is 
required  for  satisfactory  progress  in  the  study  of  public  health  measures.  The  courses 
on  the  Family,  Urban  Communities,  Rural  Communities,  and  the  Dependents, 
Defectives,  and  Delinquents  and  social  legislation  rest,  in  great  part,  on  a  statistical 
basis,  and  can  be  pursued  with  most  profit  by  those  who  have  had  careful  drill  in  the 
precise  methods  of  statisticians.  Those  who  are  looking  forward  to  civil  service 
examinations  for  public  positions  will  need  this  kind  of  discipline,  while  for  investi- 
gators it  is  indispensable. 

71.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society. — An  elementary  course  designed 
to  afford  a  working  theory  of  the  nature  of  society,  and  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  special  social  sciences  of  economics,  political  science,  etc.  For  Juniors.  Required 
of  students  in  commerce  and  administration.  Mj.  Autumn  Quarter,  11:00,  Dr. 
Woodhead. 

72.  An  Introduction  to  Sociology. — A  rapid  historical  survey  of  social  philoso- 
phy from  Plato  to  Comte,  followed  by  a  more  detailed  examination  of  current 
sociological  theories.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Mj.  Autumn 
Quarter,  8:30. 

73.  Public  Opinion. — A  study  of  social  psychology:  i.e.,  the  phenomena 
of  the  public  or  ethnic  mind.  Examination  of  the  theories  of  Tarde,  Giddings,  Le 
Bon,  Sighele,  Brinton,  Baldwin,  Sumner,  Ross,  et  al.  Designed  for  graduate  students; 
Seniors  admitted.     Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  8:30. 

74>  75>  76.  The  Evolution  of  the  Social  Sciences  in  Germany  during  the 
Nineteenth  Century. — These  courses  are  not  designed  for  students  of  sociology 
alone,  but  for  those  who  propose  to  specialize  in  either  of  the  social  sciences.  The 
courses  should  be  taken  not  earlier  than  the  second  graduate  year,  and  preferably 
in  the  third.    3MJS.    Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  2 :  00,  Professor  Small. 

79.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  United  States. — For  Senior  College 
and  graduate  students.     Professor  Small.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

79A.  Controlling  Ideas  in  American  Life. — M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term, 
10:30,  Professor  Small. 

80.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  England. — For  Senior  College  and 
graduate  students.     Professor  Small.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

81.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  France  and  Germany. — Courses 
79,  80,  81  apply  the  methods  of  sociological  analysis  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the 
peculiar  form,  spirit,  and  content  of  democracy,  so  far  as  it  has  appeared  in  the  coun- 
tries treated.  These  courses  aim  to  test  the  validity  of  the  abstract  sociology  outlined 
in  courses  94,  95,  96.     Professor  Small.     [Not  given  in  1911-12.] 

82.  83,  84.  Seminar:  Present  Problems  in  General  Sociology. — 3MJS. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  Quarters,  Professor  Small. 

94.  Elements  of  General  Sociology. — Introduction  to  the  system  of  sociology 
developed  in  course  95  and  concluded  in  course  96.  Senior  College  and  graduate 
students.     Mj.    Autumn  Quarter,  3:00,  Professor  Small. 
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94A.  The  Fundamental  Ideas  of  Sociology. — The  primary  concepts  employed 
in  the  development  of  sociological  theory.  M.  Summer  Quarter,  First  Term,  8:00, 
Professor  Small. 

95.  The  Conflict  of  Classes  in  Modern  Society. — An  attempt  to  explain  present 
social  conditions  in  terms  of  the  general  social  process  analyzed  in  course  94.  Mj. 
Spring  Quarter,  3:00,  Professor  Small. 

96.  The  Ethics  of  Sociology. — An  exhibit  of  the  meaning  of  sociological  analy- 
sis for  positive  ethics.  The  inconclusiveness  of  all  the  categorical  theories  of  ethics  is 
exhibited,  and  the  thesis  is  sustained  that  every  ethical  system  with  a  concrete  content 
necessarily  presupposes  sociology.     Mj.     Winter  Quarter,  3:00,  Professor  Small. 

By  arrangement  with  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  certain  courses 
offered  by  the  Departments  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology  may  be  accepted  in  satis- 
fying requirements  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Sociology  as  principal  subject. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

PURPOSE 
This  college  was  organized  in  1898  in  response  to  the  growing  demand 
for  courses  within  the  University  which  should  fit  men  for  careers  in  the  prac- 
tical professions  of  the  various  branches  of  business,  consular  and  foreign 
commercial  service,  journalism,  philanthropic  and  charitable  work,  and 
public  service,  by  training  them  to  think  in  the  problems  which  must  arise 
in  those  occupations.  This  work,  however,  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
technical  work  of  the  profession,  which  must  always  be  obtained  by  actual 
work  in  the  profession.  The  work  of  this  college  is  of  a  broader  character, 
having  to  do  with  underlying  principles.  Work  of  this  broader  character 
will  better  enable  students  to  assume  positions  of  leadership  and  responsi- 
bility; and  after  this  training  the  students  should  more  easily  acquire  the 
routine  technicalities  than  those  whose  minds  have  not  been  made  flexible 
and  acute.  The  students  may  expect  to  obtain  from  their  courses  of  study 
much  the  same  general  results  as  are  gained  from  the  ordinary  undergraduate 
electives,  while  at  the  end  they  will  be  better  qualified  for  direct  participation 
in  one  of  the  active  careers  of  commerce  or  administration. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration  is  governed  by  a  special 
Faculty,  composed  of  all  those  giving  instruction  in  the  College,  subject  to 
the  general  control  of  the  Senate,  and  it  has  a  separate  Dean  as  administrative 
officer.  Students  are  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Faculty  of  Commerce 
and  Administration,  and  they  will  be  enrolled  in  this  College  as  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  Higher  degrees  will  be  given  for  additional  work 
accomplished  after  the  Bachelor's  degree  has  been  obtained. 

CURRICULUM 

The  work  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration  is  on  the  same 
plane  as  that  of  the  other  undergraduate  colleges  of  the  University.  The 
entrance  requirements  and  the  amount  of  work  required  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree  (four  years)  are  the  same.  In  accordance  with  the  general  organiza- 
tion of  the  University,  the  first  two  years  of  college  work  constitute  the  Junior 
College  of  Philosophy,  on  the  completion  of  which  a  certificate  and  the  title 
of  Associate  are  given  and  the  student  enters  the  Senior  College  of  Commerce 
and  Administration.  In  each  college  eighteen  majors  are  required,  those  of 
the  Senior  College  being  classified  in  special  groups. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

The  eighteen  majors  of  the  Junior  College  include  the  following  courses 
which  are  required  of  all  students: 

Majors 

Political  Economy  (courses  i  and  2) 2 

Commercial  Geography 1 

English  (courses  1  and  3) .     .     2 

Mathematics  or  Science 2 

Public  Speaking 1 

They  also  include  the  following  courses  which  are  required  if  the  equiva- 
lent was  not  offered  for  admission: 

Majors 

Civil  Government  in  the  United  States 1 

History  (3^  preparatory  units,  or) .      .     7 

Latin,  French,  or  German  (3^  preparatory  units,  or)   .      .      .7 
Science  (15  preparatory  units,  or) 3 

The  remainder  of  the  work  of  the  Junior  College  is  elective.     Physical 
Culture  is  required  during  six  quarters. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  SENIOR  COLLEGE 

The  work  of  the  Senior  College  consists  of  eighteen  majors.  On  entering 
this  college,  the  student  will  elect,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Dean, 
one  of  the  groups  into  which  the  work  is  divided.  The  following  statement 
indicates  the  scope  and  character  of  the  work.  Physical  culture  is  required 
for  four  quarters. 

I.   Trade  and  Industry — 

a)  Banking 

Required  Courses 

Majors 

Economic  History  of  the  United  States 1 

Principles  of  Accounting 1 

Corporation  Finance 1 

Principles  of  Statistics 1 

Money 1 

Banking 1 

And  three  from  the  following  group: 

Contracts  (First  Quarter) 1 

Bills  and  Notes £ 

Advanced  course  in  Money 1 

Taxation  and  Public  Finance 1 

Financial  History  of  the  United  States 1 

The  remaining  majors  of  the  Senior  College  work  are  elective.  The 
elections  must,  however,  receive  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 
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b)  Transportation 

Required  Courses 

Majors 

Economic  History  of  the  United  States i 

Principles  of  Accounting i 

Corporation  Finance i 

Principles  of  Statistics i 

Railway  Transportation i 

Railway  Rates i 

And  three  from  the  following  group: 

Contracts  (First  Quarter) i 

Public  Service  Corporations f 

Taxation i 

Industrial  Combinations i 

Economic  Geography  of  North  America i 

History  of  Commerce i 

Waterways i 

Railway  Problems i 

The  remaining  majors  of  the  Senior  College  work  are  elective.  The 
elections  must,  however,  receive  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

c)  Other  divisions  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Group  may  be  arranged  with  the 
Dean.  Such  arrangements  must  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  Senior  College 
work. 

II.  Public  Service— 

a)  Municipal,  State,  and  Federal 

Required  Courses 

Majors 

Principles  of  Statistics i 

Economic  History  of  the  United  States i 

Public  Finance  and  Taxation 2 

Comparative  Government 1 

And  four  other  majors  to  be  selected  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  par- 
ticular vocation  the  student  has  chosen.  These  majors  are  to  be  selected  in  con- 
ference with  the  Dean  and  this  selection  must  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  Senior 
College  work. 

The  remaining  majors  of  the  Senior  College  work  are  elective.  The 
elections  must,  however,  receive  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

b)  Consular  Service  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service  (requiring  a  three-year 
course  of  study,  27  majors,  in  the  Senior  College  and  the  Graduate  Schools) 

Required  Courses 

Majors 

Language      8 

Economic  Geography 1 

Statistics 2 

Commerce 1 

Elementary  Law 1 

Commercial  Law 1 

International  Law 1 

History  of  Diplomacy 1 

History  of  South  America 1 

History  of  the  Far  East 1 
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The  nine  elective  majors  are  to  be  selected,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Dean,  from  the  following  departments:  Political  Economy,  Political  Science, 
History,  Sociology,  Languages,  Geology,  and  Geography.  Throughout  this 
course  the  fundamental  recommendations  of  the  United  States  Government 
have  been  provided  for  and  adhered  to.  Students  satisfactorily  completing 
this  course  will  be  duly  certified  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

III.  Charitable  and  Philanthrophic  Service — 

The  types  of  training  required  are  so  diverse  that  each  case  must  be  treated 
individually.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Senior  College  work,  the  student  wish- 
ing to  enter  this  field  must  confer  with  the  Dean  and  arrange  a  definite  cur- 
riculum. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  persons  wishing  to  prepare  for  responsible 
positions  requiring  training  in  scientific  method  and  wide  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  social  relations  of  this  work,  will  find  excellent  facilities  in  the 
University  in  its  Departments  of  Physiology,  Psychology,  Medicine,  Law, 
Education,  the  Social  Sciences,  etc. 

Arrangements  are  readily  made  for  practice  as  apprentices  under  expe- 
rienced supervisors. 

IV.  Journalism — 

Required  Courses 

Majors 

English  4,  5,  and  48 3 

Development  and  Organization  of  the  Press 1 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society 1 

And  four  other  majors  to  be  selected  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  par- 
ticular branch  of  Journalism  which  the  student  has  chosen.  These  majors  are  to 
be  selected  in  conference  with  the  Dean  and  this  selection  must  be  made  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Senior  College  work. 

The  remaining  majors  of  the  Senior  College  work  are  elective.  The 
elections  must,  however,  receive  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 
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CONSULAR  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCIAL  SERVICE 

OPPORTUNITIES 

By  act  of  Congress  (1906)  the  consular  service  of  the  United  States  was 
reorganized,  classified,  and  placed  upon  a  graded  salary  system.  By  order  of  the 
President  (1906)  the  positions  of  consul-general  and  consul  were  placed  under 
the  merit  system.  As  vacancies  occur  in  the  lower  grades  of  this  service  they 
are  to  be  rilled  by  persons  who  have  been  designated  by  the  President,  and  have 
passed  examinations  testing  their  fitness  for  consular  work;  or  by  promotion, 
on  the  merit  basis,  of  consular  clerks,  vice-consuls,  deputy  consuls,  student 
interpreters,  and  consular  agents  who  have  entered  the  service  upon  examination. 

The  government  requirements  are  substantially  as  follows. 

The  examinations  will  consist  of  an  oral  and  a  written  one,  the  two  counting 
equally.  The  object  of  the  oral  examination  will  be  to  determine  the  candidate's 
business  ability,  alertness,  general  contemporary  information,  and  natural  fitness  for 
the  service,  including  moral,  mental,  and  physical  qualifications,  character,  address, 
and  general  education  and  good  command  of  English.  In  this  part  of  the  examina- 
tion the  applications  previously  filed  will  be  given  due  weight  by  the  Board  of  Examin- 
ers, especially  as  evidence  of  the  applicant's  business  experience  and  ability.  The 
written  examination  will  include  those  subjects  mentioned  in  the  executive  order,  to 
wit,  French,  German,  or  Spanish,  or  at  least  one  modern  language  other  than  English ; 
the  natural,  industrial,  and  commercial  resources  and  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  especially  with  reference  to  possibilities  of  increasing  and  extending  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States;  political  economy,  and  the  elements  of  international,  com- 
mercial, and  maritime  law.  It  will  likewise  include  American  history,  government, 
and  institutions;  political  and  commercial  geography;  arithmetic  (as  used  in  com- 
mercial statistics,  tariff  calculations,  exchange,  accounts,  etc.);  the  modern  history, 
since  1850,  of  Europe,  Latin  America,  and  the  Far  East,  with  particular  attention  to 
political,  commercial,  and  economic  tendencies.  In  the  written  examination,  compo- 
sition, grammar,  punctuation,  spelling,  and  writing  will  be  given  attention. 

Promotions  from  the  lower  to  higher  grades  are  to  be  made  upon  the  basis  of 
efficiency  shown  in  the  service.  This  action  places  the  consular  service  upon  a 
merit  basis,  and  opens  a  broad  field  of  public  activity  to  men  scientifically  trained. 
There  are  over  300  positions  in  this  service  ranging  in  salary  from  $2,000  to 
$12,000  a  year. 

In  addition  to  these  consular  positions,  the  rapidly  increasing  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States  offers  a  wide  opportunity  to  men  with  training  similar  to  that 
required  of  consuls.  The  development  of  American  commercial  relations, 
especially  with  South  America  and  the  Orient,  opens  a  career  to  a  special  class 
of  men,  with  thorough  training  in  modern  languages,  political  economy,  political 
science,  history,  commercial  geography,  and  statistics. 
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PREPARATION  OFFERED  BY  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

For  the  purpose  of  preparing  young  men  for  the  consular  service  or  for  equip- 
ping them  as  commercial  agents  in  the  employ  of  American  business  concerns 
having  relations  abroad,  the  University  of  Chicago  offers  a  series  of  courses  cover- 
ing three  years  of  work.  The  courses  in  the  main  deal  with  the  subjects  of  political 
economy,  political  science,  the  elements  of  law,  commercial  law,  history  of  the 
United  States,  modern  history,  especially  that  of  the  nineteenth  century,  together 
with  such  training  in  modern  languages  as  will  enable  the  student  to  use  them 
readily  for  political  and  commercial  purposes.  Students  satisfactorily  completing 
this  course  will  be  duly  certified  to  the  President.  For  detailed  information 
regarding  this  work,  address  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Eighteen  majors  of  Junior  College  work  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Administration  are  required  for  admission  to  the  consular  course,  including  the 
following  subjects,  which  are  required  of  all  students:  political  economy,  i  and 
2;  commercial  geography;  English,  1  and  3;  mathematics  or  science,  2  courses. 
Also  the  following  courses,  if  the  equivalent  was  not  offered  for  admission:  civil 
government  of  the  United  States;  history,  32  preparatory  units  or  7  majors; 
French,  German,  Spanish,  or  Italian,  3I  units  or  7  majors;  science,  i\  preparatory 
units  or  3  majors. 

OUTLINE  OF  COURSE 

In  the  three  years  of  the  course  an  intensive  study  is  made  of  these  and  kindred 
subjects,  such  as  economic  geography,  the  history  of  commerce,  transportation, 
social  institutions,  etc.  While  mainly  a  prescribed  course,  there  is  sufficient  lati- 
tude in  the  matter  of  electives  to  permit  the  student  to  specialize  in  the  language 
or  institutions  of  a  particular  country.  Throughout  the  entire  course  the  funda- 
mental recommendations  of  the  United  States  government  have  been  provided 
for  and  adhered  to.  For  completion  of  the  course,  27  majors  are  required  in  the 
Senior  Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools,  divided  as  follows:  language,  8;  economic 
geography,  1 ;  statistics,  2;  commerce,  1;  elementary  law,  1 ;  commercial  law,  1; 
international  law,  1;  history  of  diplomacy,  1;  history  of  South  America,  1; 
history  of  the  Far  East,  1;  total,  18. 

The  remaining  nine  courses  are  elective,  except  that  they  must  be  selected 
from  the  following  departments:  Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  History, 
Sociology,  Languages,  Geology,  Geography. 

SUMMARY  OF  COURSES  RECOMMENDED 

In  order  to  guide  the  student  in  selecting  his  courses,  the  following  are  recom- 
mended:1 

Political  Economy. — 3.  Commercial  Geography.  4.  History  of  Commerce. 
5.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.     20.  Training  Course  in  Statistics.     30. 

1  Arabic  figures  prefixed  to  the  title  of  the  course  indicate  the  number  of  the  course. 
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Money  and  Practical  Economics.  32.  The  Theory  and  History  of  Banking.  38. 
Tariffs,  Reciprocity,  and  Shipping.  43.  Economics  of  Workingmcn.  44,  45.  Trade 
Unions.  50.  Railway  Transportation.  51.  The  Regulation  of  Railway  Rates.  55. 
Industrial  Combinations — Trusts.     60.  Insurance.    65.  Accounting. 

Political  Science. — 9,  10.  American  Government.  11.  Comparative  Politics,  I. 
Comparative  National  Government.  12.  Comparative  Politics,  II.  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 14.  Comparative  Politics,  IV.  Municipal  Government.  16.  Comparative 
Politics,  V.  The  Government  of  Colonies.  17.  The  Government  of  Great  Britain. 
18.  Recent  Russian  Politics.  31.  Constitutional  Law,  I.  36.  Elementary  Law.  38. 
Contracts.  39.  Commercial  Law.  41.  The  Elements  of  International  Law.  43. 
Recent  Diplomatic  Histoiy  of  Europe.  44.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States. 
— Lectures  on  Admiralty  Law  (Law  School). 

History. — 13.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  20.  History  of  the  United 
States  since  1850.  64.  The  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries.  70.  The  Constitutional  History  of  England,  183 2-1895.  82.  The  Con- 
stitutional History  of  the  United  States,  1760-1801.  8^.  The  Constitutional  History 
of  the  United  States,  1801-1860.     204.  The  Spread  of  Islam.1 

Note. — The  purpose  of  courses  82  and  83  is  not  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  facts  in  our  constitu- 
tional history,  but  to  trace  the  growth  of  fundamental  principles,  to  study  the  workings  of  important 
institutions,  and  to  discuss  difficult  constitutional  questions. 

Sociology. — 1.  General  Anthropology.  5 A.  Ethnology.  14.  Japan.  32.  The 
Mind  of  the  Oriental.  51.  Contemporary  Society  in  the  United  States.  52A.  Develop- 
ment and  Organization  of  the  Press.     52.  American  Cities. 

Household  Administration. — 10.  The  Organization  of  the  Retail  Market. 

Semitic  Languages. — 180.  Beginning  Arabic.  182.  Selected  Suras  of  the  Koran. 
185.  Arabic  Prose.     186.  Arabic  Grammarians. 

General  Comparative  Philology. — 30,  31,  32.  Elementary  Chinese.  33,  34, 
35.  Advanced  Chinese. 

Sanskrit. — 21,  22.  Elementary  Russian.     23,  24.  Advanced  Russian. 

Romance  Languages  and  Literatures. — 1,  2.  Elementary  French.  3.  Inter- 
mediate French.  4.  Advanced  French.  6.  Modern  French  Prose.  51.  Elementary 
Italian.  54.  Intermediate  Italian.  71.  Elementary  Spanish.  74.  Intermediate 
Spanish. 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. — 1.  Elementary  Course  in  German. 
3.  Intermediate  German.  4.  Elementary  German  Composition.  5.  Modern  Prose 
Readings.  6.  German  Plays,  n.  Aufsatze  und  Stilubungen.  23.  Glimpses  of  Ger- 
man Life  and  Culture. 

English. — 5,  6.  English  Composition:  Advanced  Courses  (Exposition  suggested). 

Geology. — 1.  Physiography. 

Geography. — 3.  Commercial  Geography.  7.  Influence  of  Geography  on  Ameri- 
can History.  10.  Economic  Geography  of  North  America.  12.  Economic  Geography 
of  Europe.  13.  Commercial  Geography.  14.  Economic  Geography  of  Tropical 
Countries.    15.  Principles  of  Geography.    16.  The  Geographic  Problems  of  the  Orient. 

«  Given  by  the  Department  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 
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DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  CHICAGO 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

John  Cummings,  1894,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Poor  Law  System  of  the  United  States. 

Henry  Rand  Hatfield,  1897,  Professor  of  Accounting  and  Secretary  of  the  College 
of  Commerce,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Municipal  Bonding  in  the  United  States. 

Simon  James  McLean,  1897,  Member  of  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  Canada. 
The  Railway  Policy  of  Canada. 

George  Gerard  Tunell,  1897,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Pensions  of  the  Atchison 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  System,  Chicago,  111. 
Transportation  on  the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America. 

Herbert  Joseph  Davenport,  1898,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 
The  French  War  Indemnity. 

Henry  Parker  Willis,  1898,  Professor  of  Finance,  George  Washington  University, 
and  Washington   Correspondent  and   Editorial  Writer  of  the  New   York 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  Washington,  D.  C. 
History  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union. 

Harry  Alvin  Millis,  1899,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
History  of  the  Finances  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 
Wesley  Clair  Mitchell,  1899,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  Cal. 
History  of  the  United  States  Notes.  # 

Katharine  Bement  Davis,  1900,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Reformatory 
for  Women,  Bedford,  N.  Y. 
Causes  Affecting  the  Standard  of  Living  and  Wages. 
Worthy  Putnam  Sterns,  1900,  Special  Examiner  in  the  Bureau  of  Corporations 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Studies  in  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States. 
Robert  Samuel  Padan,  1901  {deceased). 

Studies  in  Interest. 
Charles  Crisswell  Arbuthnot,  1903,  Professor  of  Economics,  Western  Reserve 
University,  Cleveland,  O. 
The  Development  of  the  Corporation  and  the  Entrepreneur  Function. 
Stephen  Butler  Leacock,  1903,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Can. 
The  Doctrine  of  Laissez  Faire. 
Murray  Shipley  Wildwan,  1904,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  111. 
The  Economic  and  Social  Conditions  Which  Explain  Inflation  Movements  in 
the  United  States. 
Edith  Abbott,  1905,  Assistant  Director  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy, 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years,  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  Courses  in  Medicine,  the  School  of  Education, 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Faculty  and  equipment. — The  faculty  numbers  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven;  the  libraries  contain  375,000  volumes.  The  University  owns  ninety 
acres  of  land  in  Chicago  and  has  thirty-five  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  six  miles  south  of 
the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  Office  of  the  University. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October  to 
December) ;  the  Winter  (January  to  March) ;  the  Spring  (April  to  the  middle  of 
June);  the  Summer  (the  middle  of  June  to  August).  For  the  year  1912-13  the 
exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four  quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  17, 
1912;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  1,  1912;  Winter  Quarter,  January  2,  1913; 
Spring  Quarter,  March  31,  1913.  Students  are  admitted  at  the  opening  of  each 
quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  quarter. 

The  unit  of  work  and  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Science;  in  the  Colleges, 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Science,  and  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Divinity 
School,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy;  in  the  Law  School,  the  Degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  Bachelor  of 
Laws;  in  the  School  of  Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education, 
of  Philosophy  in  Education,  and  of  Science  in  Education. 

Tuition,  fees,  etc. — The  regular  fee  for  three  majors  in  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science,  and  in  the  College  of  Education  is  $40  per  quarter.  In  Law  and  Medi- 
cine, the  fees  are  $50  and  $60  respectively.  All  students  pay  once  a  matricula- 
tion fee  of  $5.     Laboratory  fees  vary  from  $2.50  to  $5  per  major  per  quarter. 

Cost  of  living. — In  University  dormitories,  rooms  rent  from  $20  to  $74  per 
quarter.  Table  board  in  the  woman's  halls  is  $4 .  50  per  week.  At  Hutchinson 
Hall  (d  la  carte  service)  board  costs  from  $3.50  per  week  upward.  Board  and 
lodging  may  be  had  at  the  same  or  even  lower  rates  outside  the  University. 

Fellowships,  Scholarships,  student  service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment. 
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FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

1.  Examination  or  school  inspection  fee. — A  fee  of  $5  is  payable  by  students 
entering  the  Junior  Colleges  either  by  examination  or  from  co-operating  schools. 

2.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5,  and  is  required  of  every 
student  on  entrance  to  the  University. 

3.  Tuition  fee. — (a)  The  tuition  fee  is  $40  per  quarter  (including  the  library 
and  incidental  fee,  $5)  for  regular  work  (three  majors  or  their  equivalent) ;  there 
is  no  reduction  to  those  taking  only  two  majors.  (6)  A  reduction  is  made  in  case 
of  students  taking  only  one  major  (or  equivalent),  one-half  the  full  tuition  fee 
being  charged,  (c)  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  and  payable  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  each  quarter.  All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Registrar,  Press  Building, 
Room  1. 

4.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10. 
In  the  case  of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two-year  course,  the  charge  is  $5. 

ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

There  are  ten  dormitories  in  the  University  quadrangles.  Two  of  these  are 
reserved  for  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  five  are  for  women.  A 
University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory;  each  House  has  a  Head, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected 
by  the  members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the 
University  by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is 
determined  by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general 
control  of  the  University  Council. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $20  to  $74  per  quarter  of  twelve 
weeks.  This  includes  heat,  fight,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has  separate 
dining-hall  and  parlors.    The  cost  of  table  board  in  these  halls  is  $4 .  50  per  week. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  concerning  rooms  and  board 
within  or  without  the  quadrangles,  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses  for  thirty- 
six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the  University,  residing  within  the  quadrangles: 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

University  bill,  tuition 

$120.00 

75.00 

135.00 

15.00 

10.00 

$120.00 

105.00 

162.00 

25.00 

20.00 

$120.00 

Rent  and  care  of  room 

225.00 

Board 

225.00 

Laundry  

35.00 

Textbooks  and  stationery 

50.00 

Total 

$355.00 

$432.00 

$655.00 

It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  expenses  below 
the  lowest  of  these  estimates  can  do  so.  By  application  to  the  Housing  Inspector, 
rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished,  heated,  lighted,  and  cared  for,  may  be 
obtained  at  from  $1 .50  a  week  upward.  This  rate  is  obtainable,  as  a  rule,  when 
two  or  more  students  room  together.  Room  and  board  in  private  houses  is 
offered  from  $6  per  week  upward.     The  University  Commons,  Hutchinson  Hall, 
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offers  to  students  meals  d  la  carte.  Lexington  Commons  for  women  offers  meals 
d  la  carte  during  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  quarters.  During  the  Summer 
Quarter  the  University  Commons  is  open  to  both  men  and  women. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Trustees  award  annually  about  seventy  Fellowships  in  the  Graduate 
Schools.  These  Fellowships  range  in  value  from  $120,  the  tuition  fees  of  a 
student  for  three  quarters,  to  $400,  in  addition  to  the  tuition  fees  for  three 
quarters.  A  special  Fellowship  of  $320,  founded  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Schaffner,  and 
Marx,  is  offered  to  a  graduate  student  in  Political  Economy.  A  limited  number 
of  Scholarships,  covering  a  part  or  all  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters, 
are  also  awarded  annually. 

Candidates  for  these  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  should  send  to  the  Deans 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  a  record  of  their  previous  work  and  distinctions,  degrees 
and  past  courses  of  study,  with  copies  of  their  written  or  printed  work  in  the 
field  of  the  department  in  which  application  is  made.  Applications  must  be 
received  at  the  Deans'  offices  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year,  in  order  to  be 
considered  for  the  following  year.     Appointments  will  be  made  early  in  April. 

Fellows  may  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  teaching  in  the  University,  or 
for  kindred  work;  but  in  no  case  will  they  be  expected  or  permitted  to  devote 
more  than  one-sixth  of  their  time  to  such  service.  Fellows  will  not  engage  in 
outside  work  for  compensation,  unless  by  permission  of  the  President.  Except 
in  rare  cases,  students  will  not  be  appointed  to  Fellowships  until  they  have  done 
at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work. 

In  addition  to  the  Scholarships  mentioned  above,  one  graduate  Scholarship, 
yielding  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  annual  tuition  fees,  is  annually  awarded  to 
the  best  student  in  each  department  graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
during  the  preceding  year. 

A  Scholarship  yielding  the  amount  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters 
($120)  is  annually  awarded  in  each  department  offering  Junior  College  work,  to 
the  best  student  receiving  the  Associate's  title  during  the  preceding  year. 

Full  particulars  concerning  higher  degrees,  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  graduate  students  will  be  found  in  the  Circular  of 
Information  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  which  will  be  sent  upon  application. 

AID  TO  STUDENTS 

Besides  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  various  kinds  of  assistance  are  offered 
to  those  who  need  help,  under  the  folllowing  heads:  (1)  Prizes;  (2)  University 
Service;  (3)  Loans  by  the  Students'  Fund  Society,  and  (4)  Outside  Employ- 
ment. The  position  of  the  University  in  a  large  city  brings  the  decided 
advantage  of  providing  many  opportunities  for  employment.  Through  the 
University  Employment  Bureau  many  students  are  able  to  secure  all  of  the 
outside  employment  for  which  they  have  time.  For  further  details  applicants 
should  send  for  the  circular,  Assistance  to  Students  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

DEGREES 
Graduate  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's  or  to  a  Doctor's  degree  under  the 
conditions  specified  below: 

Two  degrees  are  conferred,  viz.,  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science. 
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I.       THE    MASTER  S    DEGREE 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  h:is  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent 
tojthat  required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,1  may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which 
he  is  working,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
candidate  for  a  Master's  degree.  Admission  to  candidacy  must  precede  the 
conferring  of  the  degree  by  at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

b)  At  least  eight  majors  of  graduate  work.  These  eight  majors  need  not  be 
all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to  some  rational  plan 
approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at  least  six  months  before  the 
degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the  approval  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work  is  done.2 

d)  The  delivery  of  five  printed  or  typewritten  copies,  including  one  bound 
copy,  of  the  dissertation  to  the  University  Library,  at  least  one  week  before  the 
Convocation  at  which  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

/)  No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  count  toward  the 
Master's  degree. 

II.  THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent2  to 
that  required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,3  whose  thesis 
subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  principal  department,  and  who  has  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  (which  must  be  officially  certified  by  those  depart- 
ments at  least  nine  months  before  the  examination  in  the  principal  department) 
may,  on  recommendation  by  the  principal  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  take 
his  degree,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Admission  to  candidacy  must  precede  the 
conferring  of  the  degree  by  at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the 
Doctor's  degree  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  at  the  University,  in  pursuance  of 
an  accepted  course  of  study.     The  course  in  question  must  include  one  principal, 

1  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "  equivalent  "  in  this  con- 
nection refers  to  quantity  only.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  specific  Master's 
degree  (Arts  or  Science),  to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead. 

2  In  exceptional  cases  the  Deans,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  departments 
concerned,  may  accept  an  additional  major  in  lieu  of  the  dissertation. 

3  In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  will  present  to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed 
statement  of  his  undergraduate  work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these 
statements  during  the  opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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and  either  one  or  two  secondary  subjects.     The  amount  of  work  required  in  the 
secondary  subject  or  subjects  is  nine  majors. 

b)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the  work  done  in  preparation  for 
the  degree. 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  printed  thesis  upon  a  subject  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  which  the  principal  part 
of  the  candidate's  work  has  been  done. 

d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments. 

e)  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  not,  as  a  rule, 
take  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  work  in  one  department,  and  may  not  take 
work  which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than  three  departments. 

3.  Thesis. — Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  upon  some  question 
connected  with  his  principal  subject.  This  production  must  constitute  an  actual 
contribution  to  knowledge.  Its  subject  must  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
Head  of  the  Department  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  date  of  the  final 
examination.  The  thesis  itself  must  be  submitted  to  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  at  which  the  degree  is  to  be 
recommended,  a  typewritten  copy  of  the  thesis,  together  with  a  certificate  signed 
by  the  Head  or  Acting  Head  of  the  Department  that  the  copy,  as  submitted,  is 
accepted  for  publication  as  the  candidate's  thesis  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shall 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Said  copy  may  not 
be  withdrawn  from  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  until  the 
required  one  hundred  copies  are  deposited  in  the  Library. 

The  candidate  shall  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
a  contract  in  legal  form  to  the  effect  that  he  will  furnish  the  General  Library 
with  one  hundred  copies  (including  two  bound  in  half-roan)  which  shall  fulfil  in 
format,  cover,  title-page,  and  stock  all  the  University  requirements. 

Any  one  of  the  following  three  methods  may  be  followed: 

(a)  A  signed  statement  may  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  Office  from  a  publishing 
agency  approved  as  to  its  technical  efficiency  by  the  University  Press,  and  also 
as  to  its  professional  responsibility  by  the  department  concerned,  that  the  thesis 
has  been  received  and  accepted  for  publication. 

The  one  hundred  copies  furnished  to  the  General  Library  must  be  separate 
prints,  having  separate  pagination.  They  must  contain  no  other  material  and 
must  be  put  in  covers  (ninety-eight  in  paper  covers  and  two  in  half-roan) . 

(6)  The  candidate  may  deposit  with  the  Business  Office  a  legal  financial 
guaranty  sufficient  to  enable  the  University  Press  to  print  the  required  one 
hundred  copies,  including  the  binding  of  two  copies  in  half-roan.  This  guar- 
anty shall  mature  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  conferring 
of  the  degree;   or 

(c)  The  candidate  may  at  his  own  cost  secure  publication  of  the  thesis  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  University,  in  which  case  the  degree  will  be  conferred  only 
after  the  delivery  of  the  required  one  hundred  copies  to  the  General  Library. 

4.  Final  examination. — After  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  may  pre- 
sent himself  for  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as  he 
has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned.     He 
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may  present  himself  for  the  examination  in  his  principal  subject,  or  in  both  prin- 
cipal and  secondary  subjects  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not  been  taken 
in  advance  (1)  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or 
departments  concerned,  and  (2)  after  he  has  made  satisfactory  arrangements  as 
regards  his  thesis.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  the  members  of  the  principal  department  concerned,  an  appointed  representa- 
tive of  the  secondary  department,  or  a  representative  of  each  of  them  if  there  are 
two,  of  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  department  who  may  choose  to 
attend,  and  a  member  of  some  other  department  appointed  by  the  Deans  of  the 
Graduate  Schools. 

If  the  examinations  in  the  secondary  subjects  are  separated,  they  may  not 
be  held  in  the  same  quarter,  or  within  two  months  of  each  other. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his 
work,  including  an  analysis  of  the  thesis,  and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  with 
his  Dean  for  distribution  to  the  committee  one  week  before  the  time  set  for  the 
examination.  In  the  case  of  the  examination  in  the  secondary  department,  the 
statement  should  include  the  work  in  this  department,  and  the  statement  for  the 
final  examination  should  include  the  work  of  both  departments.1 

5.  Non-resident  work. — After  being  admitted,  the  student  may  be  allowed  to 
substitute  non-resident  work  for  resident  work  to  a  limited  extent,  under  condi- 
tions to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned. 

6.  Work  done  in  other  universities. — Graduate  work  done  in  another  univer- 
sity will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
provided  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  standing,  and 
sufficient  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  particular  work  was  satisfactorily  per- 
formed. Graduate  work  done  in  other  institutions  cannot  reduce  the  residence 
requirement  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to  a  period  less  than  one  year.2 

1  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  completion  of  a 
certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the  recognition  and  mark 
of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen  province,  shown  first  by  the 
production  of  a  thesis  evincing  the  power  of  independent  investigation  and  forming  an 
actual  contribution  to  existing  knowledge ;  and  secondly,  by  the  passing  of  examinations 
covering  the  general  field  of  the  candidate's  subjects,  with  more  minuteness  in  the  case 
of  the  principal  subject,  with  less  minuteness  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or 
subjects. 

2  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  candidates  for  higher  degrees  should  consult 
with  their  Deans  concerning  all  technical  requirements  for  such  degrees,  before  applica- 
tion is  made  for  admission  to  candidacy.  In  all  cases  candidates  should  consult  early 
with  the  heads  of  the  departments  within  which  their  major  and  minor  subjects  are  taken. 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  HISTORY, 
SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Harry  Pratt  Judson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University;   Professor  of 

International  Law  and  Diplomacy. 
Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
James  Laurence  Laughlin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
Benjamin  Terry,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English  History. 
Ernst  Freund,  J.U.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Law. 
Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of  History. 
William  Isaac  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History. 
Ferdinand  Schevill,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  History. 
William  Edward  Dodd,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History. 
Charles  Edward  Merriam,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
Frederick  Starr,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology. 
Francis  Wayland  Shepardson,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  American 

History. 
James  Westfall  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  European  History. 
William  Hill,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  the  Economics  of  Agriculture. 
George  Amos  Dorsey,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology. 
Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Ph.D.,  J.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Social 

Economy  in  the  Department  of  Household  Administration. 
John  Paul  Goode,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography. 
Robert  Franklin  Hoxie,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
Curtis  Howe  Walker,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
Chester  Whitney  Wright,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
Scott  Elias  William  Bedford,  A.M.,  L.H.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 
James  Alfred  Field,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
Conyers  Read,  Ph.D.,  Assisstant  Professor  of  History. 
Trevor  Arnett,  A.B.,  Lecturer  on  Accounting. 
Howard  Woodhead,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Sociology. 
Frederick  Dennison  Bramhall,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Science. 
Carl  Frederick  L.  Huth,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Edward  Andrew  Harvey,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Harold  Glenn  Moulton,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 
Frederick  Benjamin  Garver,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Political  Economy. 
Frances  Ada  Knox,  A.B.,  Extension  Instructor  in  History. 
Errett  Gates,  Instructor  in  History. 


Jesse  Macy,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Grinnell  College  (Summer, 
1912). 
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Oscar  Douglas  Skelton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics,  Queen's  University 
(Summer,  1912). 

Albert  Conser  Whitaker,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics,  Leland  Stanford  Jr. 
University  (Summer,  1912). 

Allyn  Abbott  Young,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics,  Washington  University 
(Summer,  1912). 

Harry  Alvin  Millis,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  Leland  Stan- 
ford Jr.  University  (Summer,  1912). 

FELLOWS,  1911-12 

Leon  Ardzrooni,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Political  Economy. 

Ernest  Watson  Burgess,  A.B.,  Sociology. 

Robert  Fry  Clark,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Sociology. 

William  John  Alexander  Donald,  A.B.,  Political  Economy. 

Alice  May  Durand,  A.B.,  Sociologj'. 

Shirley  Farr,  Ph.B.,  History. 

Charles  Kelly  Guild,  A.B.,  Political  Economy. 

Wilmer  Carlyle  Harris  Ph.B.,  History. 

Cleo  Hearon,  Ph.B.,  Ph.M.,  History. 

Howard  Archibald  Hubbard,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Political  Economy. 

Joseph  Lyman  Kingsbury,  A.B.,  History. 

Manuel  Larkin,  Ph.M.,  Political  Economy. 

Heinrich  Herman  Maurer,  A.B.,  A.M.,  History. 

Warren  Brownell  Smith,  Ph.B.,  History. 

Edwin  Hardin  Sutherland,  A.B.,  Sociology. 

Archibald  Wellington  Taylor,  A.B.,  Political  Economy. 

Victor  Nelson  Valgren,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Political  Economy. 

Cleanthe  Vassardakis,  LL.D.,  Political  Economy. 

Norman  Joseph  Ware,  A.B.,  Ecclesiastical  Sociology. 

Samuel  Roy  Weaver,  A.B.,  Political  Economy. 

Edward  James  Woodhouse,  A.B.,  History. 

Arthur  Heath  Woodworth,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Sociology. 

THE  GENERAL  AIM  OF  THE  GROUP 

This  group  of  related  departments  embraces  subjects  that  have  a  common 
basis  of  interest.  It  includes  the  studies  that  deal  with  the  activities  of  men  as 
social  beings,  the  processes  of  growth  and  change,  the  general  principles  of  social 
organization,  the  development  of  thought,  and  the  meaning  of  human  life.  It  has 
for  its  purpose  the  study  of  all  social  activities  that  are  not  confined  to  language 
and  literature.  No  one  of  these  subjects  represented  by  the  departments  of  this 
group  can  properly  be  isolated;  each  is  dependent  upon  the  other;  though  the 
aim  of  the  investigator  and  even  the  method  of  work  may  be  different  in  different 
fields,  the  common  subject  is  the  condition  and  the  development  of  men  in  society. 
The  course  of  man's  actual  development,  traced  in  concrete  facts  along  any 
particular  line  of  growth,  is  within  the  field  of  history;  political  economy,  political 
science,  and  sociology,  dealing  in  part  with  historical  facts  and  using,  when 
applicable,  the  historical  method,  deal  also  with  general  principles  of  industrial, 
political,  and  social  action  from  different  points  of  view.     Because  of  this  essentia 
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relationship  and  this  compelling  identity  of  scholarly  interests,  this  group  has 
been  formed.  In  the  arrangement  and  management  of  the  work  of  the  group 
an  effort  is  made  to  recognize  this  interdependence,  and  to  offer  opportunity,  not 
only  for  specialization  and  minute  investigations,  but  for  acquaintance  with 
the  broader  aspects  of  the  wider  field.  In  the  present  pamphlet  are  given,  for 
convenience,  only  the  courses  in  the  more  intimately  related  branches  of  the  group 
— history,  political  science,  political  economy,  sociology,  and  anthropology — 
leaving  for  another  pamphlet  the  work  of  philosophy,  psychology,  and  education. 

The  program  which  follows  includes  both  the  courses  intended  for  college 
discipline  and  culture  and  those  intended  to  train  specialists.  The  Junior  College 
courses  provided  for  students  in  the  earlier  years  of  college  residence  are  as  a  rule 
not  open  to  graduates  for  graduate  credit.  The  Senior  College  courses,  being 
more  searching  and  more  advanced,  can  often  be  taken  advantageously  by 
graduates.  The  courses  in  the  Graduate  Schools  are  based  on  the  supposition 
that  the  student  has  already  a  grasp  of  the  elements  of  his  work :  they  are  intended 
to  widen  and  deepen  his  knowledge,  but  especially  to  lead  him  to  independence 
as  a  scholar  and  investigator. 

For  comparison  with  courses  in  other  institutions  it  is  noted  that  a  major 
course  covers  about  50  hours  of  instruction  exclusive  of  examination  periods,  thus 
being  practically  equivalent  to  three  hours  a  week  for  a  semester. 

FACILITIES  FOR  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH 

The  departments  of  this  group  are  housed  in  the  new  Harper  Memorial 
Library,  where  seminar  rooms,  offices,  graduate  reading-room,  and  all  collections 
of  materials  are  under  one  roof. 

The  library  facilities  available  for  graduate  students  in  this  group  may  be 
noticed  under  three  heads: 

a)  The  departmental  libraries  of  the  group  united  under  one  organization 
contain  over  50,000  volumes  especially  selected  for  advanced  study  and  research ; 
over  300  periodicals  are  received  by  the  group  library.  The  Law  Library  in  the 
same  building  contains  28,000  volumes,  and  includes  copies  of  the  session  laws 
of  the  states. 

b)  The  General  Library  of  the  University  contains,  in  addition  to  state  docu- 
ments and  other  sources,  an  unusually  complete  set  of  United  States  documents, 
beginning  with  the  First  Congress.  The  departmental  libraries  of  Comparative 
Religion,  Semitic  Languages,  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  and  Church 
History  are  also  available. 

c)  The  Chicago  Public  Library;  the  John  Crerar  Library,  which  has  devoted 
especial  attention  to  political  economy,  political  science,  and  sociology;  the  New- 
berry Library,  which  has  a  large  historical  collection;  the  Library  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society;  the  Library  of  the  Chicago  Law  Institute,  and  the  Municipal 
Library  in  the  City  Hall  are  available  to  students  in  the  prosecution  of  detailed 
investigation. 

MATERIAL  FOR  STUDY 

While  the  rudiments  of  the  social  sciences  may  be  studied  in  smaller  com- 
munities, and  while  many  considerations  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  introducing 
beginners  to  these  subjects  in  less  complex  groups,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
most  serious  problems  of  modern  society  are  presented  by  large  cities,  and  that 
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they  consequently  afford  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  graduate  study.  No 
city  in  the  world  contains  a  wider  variety  of  typical  social  conditions  than 
Chicago,  and  no  city  in  the  United  States  more  accurately  epitomizes  the  general 
problems  of  American  life. 

In  Chicago  some  forty  languages  are  spoken  by  numbers  ranging  from  half 
a  dozen  to  half  a  million,  and  many  of  these  linguistic  groups  are  accessible  for 
anthropological  and  ethnological  study. 

The  population  engaged  in  manufacturing,  building,  packing,  and  dis- 
tributing industries  exhibits  every  phase  of  modern  labor  questions  in  the  most 
representative  form.  As  the  greatest  railroad  center  in  the  world,  the  city  offers 
unequaled  facilities  for  study  of  all  the  problems  connected  with  transportation. 
The  shipping,  commerce,  banking,  journalism,  municipal  administration,  courts, 
schools,  museums,  hospitals,  churches,  social  settlements,  political  organizations, 
charities,  and  correctional  institutions  complete  a  permanent  exhibit  of  the  chief 
types  of  modern  activity;  and  they  admit  advanced  students  in  many  ways  to 
opportunities  not  merely  for  observation  but  for  practical  experience. 

CLUBS 

Each  of  the  departments  of  this  group  has  a  club,  consisting  of  its  instructors 
and  graduate  students,  which  meets  regularly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
members  in  touch  with  the  best  contemporary  work  in  the  field  covered  by  the 
department. 

The  clubs  frequently  meet  jointly  for  the  consideration  of  topics  of  general 
interest,  and  to  acquaint  the  members  of  each  department  with  the  most  import- 
ant work  in  allied  fields. 


II.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

The  work  of  the  department  is  intended  to  provide,  by  symmetrically 
arranged  courses  of  instruction,  a  complete  training  in  various  branches  of 
economics.  The  chief  aims  of  the  instruction  will  be  to  give  the  power  to  think 
in  the  subject,  to  teach  methods  of  work,  to  foster  a  judicial  spirit,  to  cultivate 
an  attitude  of  scholarly  independence,  and  to  train  men  to  become  useful  citizens. 

The  subjoined  schedule  of  instruction  offered  by  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy  indicates  in  a  general  way  the  sequence  of  the  courses. 

I.  Elementary  Courses: 

Courses  1  and  2  (Principles  of  Political  Economy),  3  (Commercial  Geog- 
raphy), 4  (History  of  Commerce),  5  (Economic  History  of  the  United  States). 

II.  Intermediate  Courses: 

Courses  20  (Introduction  to  Statistics),  35  (Finance  and  Taxation),  38 
(Tariffs  and  Commercial  Policies),  41  (Labor  Conditions  and  Problems),  54 
(Industrial  and  Commercial  Organization),  57  (Economic  History  of  the  United 
States),  65  (Accounting). 

III.  Advanced  Courses: 

Courses  10,  11  (History  of  Political  Economy),  12  (Value),  13,  14  (Distri- 
bution of  Wealth),  15  (Socialism),  16  (Population,  the  Standard  of  Living,  and 
Eugenics),  21  (Statistical  Theory  and  Method),  23  (General  Economic  Statistics), 
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24  (Vital  Statistics),  30  (Money),  31  (Theory  and  History  of  Banking),  32  Ad- 
vanced Course  in  Money),  36  (Problems  in  Finance),  43  (Economics  of  Working- 
men),  44  (Trade  Unionism),  47  (Labor  Research),  50  (Railway  Transportation), 
51  (Regulation  of  Railway  Rates),  53  (Railway  Problems),  55  (Industrial  Com- 
binations), 56  (Corporation  Finance),  58  (Economic  History  of  England),  59 
(Problems  in  Trusts  and  Corporations),  60  (Insurance),  66  (Special  Problems 
in  Accounting),  67  (Problems  of  American  Agriculture),  70,  71,  72  (Individual 
Seminar). 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  should  file  with  the  departmental 
examiner,  on  or  before  the  opening  of  their  first  quarter  of  residence,  a  complete 
statement  of  the  work  they  intend  to  offer.  The  examiner  will  submit  this 
schedule  to  the  department  for  approval. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  will  not  be  permitted  to  offer  elementary 
courses  in  Political  Economy  as  part  of  the  work  during  the  year's  residence. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  taking  Political  Economy  as  a  principal 
subject,  should  offer  as  a  foundation  the  subjects  covered  by  courses  10,  12,  13, 
14,  and  20;  and  the  remaining  subjects,  together  with  the  research  work,  should 
be  early  determined  upon  in  consultation  with  the  department.  The  major 
work  demands  two-thirds  of  the  time  usually  required  for  the  doctorate.  The 
nine  majors  required  of  those  taking  Political  Economy  as  a  secondary  subject 
should  include  a  study  of  Economic  Theory. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  his  candidacy  for  either  of  the  higher  degrees,  in  case 
Political  Economy  is  chosen  as  the  principal  subject,  the  student  must  furnish 
satisfactory  evidence  of  preparation  in  allied  subjects. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  directors  of  the  Chicago  School  of 
Civics  and  Philanthropy  for  the  use  of  the  facilities  offered  for  training  in  methods 
of  social  investigation  by  their  research  department.  This  department  is  main- 
tained by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  inquiries 
into  social  conditions  in  Chicago  and  more  especially  for  the  training  of  students 
for  such  work. 

The  University  has  equipped  a  laboratory  for  statistical  research  work  in 
which  students  are  given  training  in  the  collection  and  tabulation  of  statistical 
data,  as  well  as  in  the  scientific  construction  of  charts  and  diagrams.  The  object 
of  the  work  is  to  familiarize  students  with  practical  methods  employed  in  govern- 
ment bureaus,  municipal,  state,  and  federal,  in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
countries,  and  in  private  agencies  of  sociological  and  economic  investigation. 
The  Departments  of  Political  Economy  and  of  Sociology  co-operate  in  the  direc- 
tion of  statistical  investigations. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

GENERAL 

The  courses  are  grouped  as  follows: 

A.  Junior  College  Courses 
Group  I,  Theory:   courses  1,  2. 

Group  II,  Historical  and  Commercial:  courses  3,  4,  5. 

B.  Senior  College  and  Graduate  Courses 

Group  III,  Theory  and  Method:   courses  10,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  20, 
23,  24. 
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Group  IV,  Money  and  Finance:  courses  30,  31,  32,  35,  30,  38. 
Group  V,  Labor:   courses  41,  43,  44,  47. 

Group  VI,  The  Industrial  Field:  courses  50,  51,  53,  55,  56,  57,  58,  59. 
Group  VII,  Commercial  and  Agricultural:   courses  60,  65,  66,  67. 
Group  VIII,  The  Seminars:   courses  70,  71,  72. 

For  admission  to  the  courses  of  the  Senior  College  and  Graduate  groups,  a 
prerequisite  is  the  satisfactory  completion  of  courses  1  and  2  in  the  department, 
or  an  equivalent.  Course  1  is  not  open  to  students  who  do  not  intend  to  continue 
the  work  of  course  2.     Courses  1  and  2  are  not  a  prerequisite  for  courses  3,  4,  and  5. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 
GROUP  I.   THEORY 

1,  2.  Principles  of  Political  Economy. — General  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Political  Economy. 

Courses  1  and  2  together  are  designed  to  give  the  students  an  acquaintance 
with  the  working  principles  of  modern  Political  Economy.  The  general  drill  in 
the  principles  cannot  be  completed  in  one  quarter;  and  the  department  does  not 
wish  students  to  elect  course  1  who  do  not  intend  to  continue  the  work  in  course  2. 
Descriptive  and  practical  subjects  are  introduced  as  the  principles  are  discussed, 
and  the  field  is  only  half  covered  in  course  1 .  Those  who  do  not  take  both  1  and 
2  are  not  prepared  to  pursue  advanced  courses  in  the  Senior  College  and  graduate 
groups.     Prerequisite:    nine  majors. 

Course  1.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00.  Mj.  Autumn,  5  sections,  8:30,  9:30, 
11:00,  12:00,  and  2:00.  Mj.  Winter,  2  sections,  8:30  and  9:30,  Professor 
Marshall,  Assistant  Professors  Wright  and  Field,  Mr.  Moulton,  and  Mr. 
Garver. 

Course  2.  Mj.  Winter,  4  sections,  8:30,  9:30,  11:00,  and  12:00.  Mj. 
Spring,  2  sections,  8:30,  and  9:30,  Professor  Marshall,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Field,  Mr.  Moulton,  and  Mr.  Garver. 

GROUP    II.        HISTORICAL    AND    COMMERCIAL 

3.  Commercial  Geography. — A  study  of  the  various  countries  and  their 
chief  products;  the  effect  of  soil,  climate,  and  geographical  situation  deter- 
mining the  character  of  national  industries  and  of  international  trade,  commercial 
routes,  seaports ;  the  location  of  commercial  and  industrial  centers ;  exports  and 
imports;  the  character,  importance,  and  chief  sources  of  the  principal  articles 
of  foreign  trade.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  [See  announcement  of 
Department  of  Geography.] 

For  courses  in  Economic  Geography  of  North  America  and  Economic 
Geography  of  Europe,  see  Department  of  Geography. 

4.  History  of  Commerce. — A  brief  general  survey  of  ancient,  mediaeval, 
and  modern  commerce.  Consideration  of  the  articles  of  commerce,  the  market 
places,  the  trade  routes,  methods  of  transportation,  and  the  causes  which  pro- 
moted and  retarded  the  growth  of  commerce  in  the  principal  commercial  nations. 
Mj.    Spring,   12:00,  Mr.  . 

6.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — This  course  is  intended  to  give 
the  student  who  cannot  devote  more  time  to  the  subject  a  general  survey  and 
also  to  furnish  a  background  for  those  who  take  special  courses  in  the  general 
field.  It  aims  to  show  the  manner  and  extent  to  which  economic  forces  have 
determined  the  history  of  the  country,  to  point  out  how  the  actual  operatior  of 
economic  principles  is  illustrated  by  this  history,  and  aid  in  the  solution  of  our 
present-day  problems.  Among  the  topics  to  be  taken  up  are:  a  brief  survey  of 
colonial  industry,  the  economic  aspects  of  the  Revolution,  early  commerce  and 
manufacturing,  the  settlement  and  development  of  the  West,  the  public  land  sys- 
tem, internal  improvements  and  the  growth  of  transportation  facilities,  economic 
aspects  of  slavery  and  the  Negro  problem,  immigration,  the  merchant  marine, 
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our  insular  possessions  and  their  economic  problems.  Especial  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  growth  of  manufactures  and  related  topics,  such  as  the  distribution 
of  industries,  the  development  of  our  resources,  the  conditions  which  had  led  to 
manufacturing  efficiency,  the  "American  invasion  of  Europe,"  and  the  industrial 
transformation  of  the  South.  Industrial  changes  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  such 
as  have  had  important  influence  on  America,  will  be  briefly  touched  upon.  Stu- 
dents who  have  had  courses  1  and  2,  or  their  equivalent,  should  elect  course  57 
instead  of  course  5.     Mi.     Assistant  Professor  Wright.     [Not  given  in  1912- 

13-1 

See  also  courses  on  the  Organization  of  the  Retail  Market;    Consumption 

of  Wealth;   Department  of  Household  Administration. 

SENIOR  COLLEGE  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES 
GROUP  III.   THEORY  AND  METHOD 

10,  11.  History  of  Political  Economy. — This  course  treats  of  the  genesis  and 
development  of  economic  concepts,  method,  principles,  and  policies;  in  short,  of 
the  development  of  Political  Economy  as  a  systematic  body  of  scientific  and 
practical  doctrine.  Attention  is  given  throughout  to  the  determining  factors  of 
economic  thought  as  found  in  industrial  conditions  and  in  general  political  and 
social  philosophy.  The  students  are  expected  to  make  use  so  far  as  possible  of 
primary  sources.  2Mjs.  Autumn,  12:00,  Associate  Professor  Hoxie;  Win- 
ter, 11:00,  Mr.  Garver  and  Associate  Professor  Hoxie. 

12.  Value. — A  critical  and  constructive  study  of  fundamental  theory  based 
upon  the  work  of  leading  economic  schools  and  writers  both  classical  and  modern. 
This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  graduates  and  advanced  students.  Mj. 
Summer,  8 :  00,  Professor  Whitaker. 

13,  14.  Distribution  of  Wealth. — The  more  abstruse  questions  of  distribution 
will  be  considered.  No  student,  therefore,  can  undertake  the  work  of  this  course 
with  profit  who  has  not  already  become  familiar  with  the  fundamental  principles. 
Students  are  asked  to  attempt,  in  a  constructive  thesis,  the  determination  of  the 
principles  regulating  wages,  interest,  rent.  The  subjects  to  be  considered  will  be 
as  follows:  the  wages-fund  and  other  theories  of  wages,  the  interest  problem, 
managers'  profits,  and  allied  topics.  The  discussion  will  be  based  upon  selected 
passages  of  important  writers.  Students  will  also  be  expected  to  discuss  recent 
important  contributions  to  these  subjects  in  current  books  or  journals.  2Mjs. 
Winter  and  Spring,  12:00,  Professor  Laughlin. 

15.  Socialism. — This  course  aims,  first,  to  make  the  student  acquainted  with 
the  objective  character,  program,  and  activities  of  the  Socialist  party  at  home  and 
abroad;  and  secondly,  to  interpret  the  objective  phenomena  causally  and  in  terms 
of  Socialist  theory.  Free  use  will  be  made  of  original  materials  both  in  the  study 
of  the  movement  and  the  theory.  The  student  will  be  brought  into  direct  con- 
tact so  far  as  possible  with  the  men,  organizations,  and  activities  which  are 
being  studied.  The  work  will  be  both  positive  and  critical.  M.  Summer,  9:00, 
Professor  Skelton;  Mj.  Winter,  12:00,  Associate  Professor  Hoxie.  See 
course  35  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science,  Principles  of  Social  and  Economic 
Legislation. 

16.  Population,  the  Standard  of  Living,  and  Eugenics. — A  study  of  the 
interrelation  between  economic  conditions  and  the  numbers  and  quality  of  the 
population.  Past  opinions  and  policies  in  regard  to  population  are  utilized  as  a 
historical  background  for  the  investigation  of  such  present-day  phenomena  as 
the  reaction  of  the  standard  of  living  upon  the  birth-rate,  the  eugenics  move- 
ment, and  the  concentration  of  population  in  great  cities.  The  consent  of  the 
instructor  is  required  for  admission  to  the  course.  M j .  Spring,  1 1 :  00,  Assistant 
Professor  Field. 

20.  Introduction  to  Statistics. — This  course  is  designed  to  give  to  students 
without  previous  training  in  statistics  a  general  familiarity  with  elementary 
statistical  methods.  The  topics  studied  include  the  sources  and  collection  of 
statistical  data,  census  and  registration  methods,  accuracy  and  approximation, 
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the  several  forms  of  average  and  their  appropriate  uses,  index-numbers,  and  the 
graphic  and  tabular  presentation  of  results.  So  far  as  possible  the  principles 
which  are  formulated  are  applied,  in  laboratory  practice,  to  actual  economic  and 
social  problems.  In  all  cases  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  importance  of  critical 
discrimination  in  dealing  with  data,  methods,  and  the  interpretation  of  results. 
Mj.  Summer,  10:30,  Professor  Young;  Autumn,  8:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Field. 

21.  Statistical  Theory  and  Method. — A  second  course  in  the  principles  of 
statistics,  involving  simple  applications  of  modern  correlation  methods.  Open  to 
persons  who  have  taken  course  20,  or,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  to  those 
who  have  had  equivalent  training.  A  moderate  knowledge  of  mathematics 
and  ability  to  read  French  and  German  are  prerequisite.  Mj.  Winter,  8:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Field. 

23.  General  Economic  Statistics. — Illustrations  of  statistical  method  in 
terms  of  prices,  wages,  agricultural  and  manufacturing  products,  imports  and 
exports,  wealth,  etc.,  as  a  general  course  for  economic  students.  Prerequisite: 
course  20.     Mj.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

24.  Vital  Statistics. — A  study  of  the  movement  of  population,  especially  as 
it  is  occasioned  by  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  of  scientific  statistical 
methods  of  collecting,  analyzing,  presenting,  and  interpreting  the  appropriate 
data.  The  general  principles  developed  will  be  applied  in  investigation  of  special 
topics  and  in  criticism  of  statistical  materials  and  results.  Reading  knowledge 
of  French  and  German  is  expected  of  students  who  elect  the  course.  Prerequisite: 
course  20.     Mj.     Assistant  Professor  Field.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

GROUP    IV.       MONEY    AND    FINANCE 

30.  Money. — An  examination  is  first  made  of  the  principles  of  money, 
whether  metallic  or  paper.  Preliminary  training  for  investigation  is  combined, 
in  this  course,  with  the  acquisition  of  desirable  statistical  information,  on  prac- 
tical questions  of  the  day.  The  student  is  instructed  in  the  bibliography  of  the 
subject,  taught  how  to  collect  his  data,  and  expected  to  weigh  carefully  the 
evidence  on  both  sides  of  a  mooted  question.  The  work  of  writing  theses  is  so 
adjusted  that  it  corresponds  to  the  work  of  other  courses  counting  for  the  same 
number  of  hours.  This  course  will  be  open  to  undergraduates.  Mj.  Winter, 
11:00,  Professor  Laughlin. 

31.  The  Theory  and  History  of  Banking. — The  course  will  begin  with  a 
description  of  the  functions  of  a  bank,  followed  by  the  history  of  banking  in  the 
United  States,  including  the  First  and  Second  Banks  of  the  United  States,  the 
national  banking  system,  state  banks,  and  trust  companies.  The  salient  points 
in  the  constitution  and  policy  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Reichsbank,  the  Bank 
of  France,  and  other  great  European  banks  will  be  taken  up.  A  careful  study 
will  also  be  made  of  the  banking  systems  of  Scotland  and  Canada.  The  follow- 
ing points  will  be  considered:  note  issue,  deposit  currency,  loans,  reserves, 
clearing-houses,  the  relation  of  banks  to  the  government,  the  relation  of  banks  to 
commercial  crises,  branch  banking,  and  international  exchange.  Finally,  a 
critical  examination  will  be  made  of  proposed  modifications  of  the  national  bank- 
ing system  of  the  United  States.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Professor  Whit aker; 
Spring,  9:30,  Mr.  Moulton. 

32.  Advanced  Course  in  Money. — After  having  been  drilled  in  the  general 
principles  of  money  and  banking  (courses  30  and  31),  the  student  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  more  difficult  problems  of  money  and  credit.  Mj. 
Spring,  11:00,  Professor  Laughlin. 

35.  Finance  and  Taxation. — An  elementary  survey  of  the  whole  field  of 
public  finance  and  taxation.  The  treatment  is  both  theoretical  and  practical 
and  the  method  of  presentation  is  in  part  historical.  Mj.  Summer,  11:30, 
Associate  Professor  Millis;  Autumn,   11:00,  Mr.  Garver. 

36.  Problems  in  Taxation  and  Finance. — In  this  course  a  more  intensive 
study  is  made  than  is  possible  in  course  35.  For  the  year  1912-13  the  main 
attention  will  be  given  to  taxation.     Mj.    Spring,  Mr.  Garver. 
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38.  Tariffs  and  Commercial  Policies. — The  course  of  legislation  and  the 
development  of  our  commercial  policy  are  followed,  and  an  effort  made  to  indicate 
the  influence  of  our  protective  tariffs  upon  the  development  of  our  domestic  indus- 
tries, upon  the  growth  and  character  of  our  international  trade,  and  upon  the 
general  business  interests  of  the  country.  The  course  centers  on  the  discussion  of 
commercial  policies  of  nations.  Mj.  Summer,  2: 30,  Associate  Professor  Hill; 
Spring,  12:00,  Mr.  Moulton. 

GROUP    V.       LABOR 

41.  Labor  Conditions  and  Problems. — This  course  treats  of  the  genesis  of 
the  wage  working  class  and  of  its  legal  and  industrial  status  under  modern  capital- 
ism. It  aims  to  deal  concretely  with  existing  conditions  and  problems  of  labor — 
the  current  rates  of  wages,  and  standards  of  living  of  the  workers,  modes  of 
wage  payment,  hours  of  labor,  conditions  of  sanitation  and  safety,  industrial 
accidents  and  diseases,  unemployment  and  superannuation,  legal  protection, 
etc.  It  intends  to  give  the  student  a  basis  for  judicious  consideration  of  the 
solutions  of  labor  problems  offered  by  Trade  Unionism,  Socialism,  and  Current 
Reform  projects.  An  intermediate  course  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
Political  Economy  1  and  2.     Mj.     Spring,  9:30,  Associate  Professor  Hoxie. 

43.  Economics  of  Workingmen. — Examination  is  here  undertaken  of 
reform  projects  and  movements  for  improving  the  condition  of  labor.  Topics 
considered  in  this  connection  are :  workingmen's  insurance;  co-operation;  profit- 
sharing;  industrial  education;  the  establishment  of  labor  colonies;  corporation 
welfare  plans;  social  settlements;  restrictive  legislation,  etc.  The  course  is 
both  practical  and  theoretical  in  its  effort  to  explain  and  to  test  the  efficiency  of 
these  schemes  of  social  betterment.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  8:00,  Pro- 
fessor Skelton. 

44.  Trade  Unionism. — This  course  aims  chiefly  to  make  the  student 
acquainted  with  the  essential  character  and  activities  of  American  unionism  and 
to  explain  scientifically  the  general  and  concrete  union  phenomena.  After  a 
brief  descriptive  account  of  unionism  in  general  and  some  discussion  of  the  lead- 
ing interpretations  of  the  labor  movement,  a  study  is  made  of  the  ultimate  aims, 
essential  principles,  and  characteristic  methods  of  unionism  as  they  have  been 
developed  in  this  country  and  are  exemplified  in  trade  agreements,  union  work- 
ing rules,  conflicts  with  employers,  union  financial  systems,  and  structural  adap- 
tations. In  this  work  the  student  makes  use  largely  of  original  sources  and  is 
brought  into  frequent  contact  with  the  men,  organizations,  and  activities  which 
are  being  studied.  Mj.  Summer,  10:30,  Associate  Professor  Millis; 
Autumn,  12:00,  Associate  Professor  Hoxie. 

47,  48.  Labor  Research. — An  intensive  study  of  certain  problems  in  Trade 
Unionism,  Socialism,  and  Labor  Reform.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the 
instructor.     Mj.     Winter  and  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Hoxie. 

GROUP    VI.       THE    INDUSTRIAL    FIELD 

50.  Railway  Transportation. — The  economic,  financial,  and  social  influences 
arising  from  the  growth  of  modern  railway  transportation,  especially  as  concerns 
the  United  States,  will  be  discussed.  An  account  of  the  means  of  transportation 
developed  in  Europe  and  America  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century;  the 
experiments  of  the  states  in  constructing  and  operating  canals  and  railways; 
national,  state,  and  municipal  aid  to  private  companies;  the  rapid  and  irregular 
extension  of  the  United  States  railway  system;  the  failures  of  1893;  the  reorgani- 
zations and  consolidations  since  that  time,  with  some  attention  to  railway  building 
in  other  countries,  will  form  the  historical  part  of  the  work.  A  discussion  of 
competition,  combination,  discrimination,  investments,  speculation,  abuse  of 
fiduciary  powers;  state  legislation  and  commissions,  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  with  decisions  under  it;  and  the  various  relations  of  the  state,  the 
public,  the  investors,  the  managers,  and  the  employees,  will  form  the  most 
important  part  of  the  work.  This  course  gives  a  general  view  of  the  subject. 
Mj.     Summer,  8:00;  Winter,  8:30,  Professor  Marshall. 

61.  The  Regulation  of  Railway  Rates. — A  study  of  the  relation  of  the  state 
to  railways,  with  particular  attention  to  the  regulation  of  rates.     The  situation  in 
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the  United  States  will  receive  the  chief  attention,  and  the  activities  of  both 
federal  and  state  governments  will  be  considered.  The  European  situation  will 
be  studied  mainly  for  purposes  of  comparison.  Prerequisite:  course  50.  Mj. 
Spring,  8:30,  Professor  Marshall. 

53.  Problems  in  Railroad  Regulation. — A  study  of  selected  topics.  Pre- 
requisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor      Mj.     Spring,  Professor  Marshall. 

54.  Industrial  and  Commercial  Organization. — A  general  survey,  historical, 
descriptive,  and  analytical,  of  the  modern  organization  of  industry.  The  course 
is  an  intermediate  course  designed  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  courses  50,  55, 
and  56.     Mj.     Autumn,  8:30,  Professor  Marshall. 

55.  Industrial  Combinations — Trusts. — A  discussion  of  the  growth  of  the 
conditions  which  have  made  large  business  coalitions  possible,  the  motives  which 
have  led  to  their  formation,  the  conditions  requisite  to  their  successful  opera- 
tion, the  character  and  extent  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them,  the 
drawbacks  and  dangers  which  may  be  involved  in  their  further  growth,  the 
chances  of  governmental  guidance  or  limitation  of  their  formation  and  of  the 
exercise  of  their  power,  the  feasible  policy  and  methods  that  may  be  pursued  in 
dealing  with  the  trusts.  Mj.  Summer,  11:30,  Professor  Young;  Spring, 
9 :  30,  Assistant  Professor  Wright. 

56.  Corporation  Finance. — A  study  of  the  corporation  as  a  form  of  business 
organization,  primarily  with  reference  to  its  financial  management.  The  course 
will  take  up  such  topics  as:  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  the  corporation, 
internal  organization,  formation,  and  promotion,  forms  of  securities,  sale  of 
securities  and  the  stock  market,  capitalization,  financial  policy,  analysis  of  reports, 
reorganization,  and  federal  control.  Mj.  Winter,  9:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Wright. 

57.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — This  course  covers  the  same 
general  field  as  course  5,  but  is  designed  for  students  who  have  previously  taken 
courses  1  and  2.     Mj.     Spring,  8:30,  Assistant  Professor  Wtright. 

58.  Economic  History  of  England. — A  general  survey  of  the  economic  fea- 
tures in  the  development  of  England,  and  an  exposition  of  the  effects  of  England's 
economic  development  upon  economic  theory  and  upon  the  industrial  growth  of 
other  countries.     Mj.     Spring,  12:00,  Mr. . 

59.  Problems  in  Trusts  and  Corporations. — A  problem  course  for  advanced 
students.  The  class  will  be  assigned  special  topics  in  this  field,  so  far  as  possible 
those  in  which  they  are  particularly  interested.  These  will  be  worked  out  either 
individually  or  co-operatively  and  will  be  reported  on  and  discussed  in  class.  The 
course  can  be  taken  only  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Wright.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

GROUP    VII.       COMMERCIAL    AND    AGRICULTURAL 

60.  Insurance. — This  course  will  aim  to  cover  those  aspects  of  insurance 
important  to  the  practical  business  man.  The  history  and  theory  of  insurance 
will  be  examined  with  especial  emphasis  given  (1)  to  life  insurance:  the  various 
forms  of  organization;  theory  of  rates;  the  different  combinations  of  contracts; 
loan  and  surrender  values ;  dividends ;  distribution  periods ;  (2)  to  fire  insurance : 
the  various  forms  of  business  organization;  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
insurance  contract;  the  different  forms  of  hazard,  and  the  computation  and 
combination  of  rates  therefor;  the  theory  of  reserves;  coinsurance;  the  problem 
of  valued-policy  laws;  (3)  to  the  general  principle  of  public  supervision  with 
regard  to  the  different  forms  of  insurance,  and  the  wider  question  of  public 
ownership.     Mj.     Autumn,  Mr.  . 

65.  Accounting. — The  interpretation  of  accounts  viewed  with  regard  to  the 
needs  of  the  business  manager  rather  than  those  of  the  accountant :  the  formation 
and  meaning  of  the  balance  sheet;  the  profit  and  loss  statement  and  its  relation 
to  the  balance  sheet;  the  capital  accounts,  surplus,  reserve,  sinking  funds; 
reserve  funds,  their  use  and  misuse;  depreciation  accounts;  other  accounts 
appearing  on  credit  side;  assets;  methods  of  valuation;   confusing  of  assets  and 
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expenses;  capital  expenditures  and  operating  expenses;  oapital  assets,  cash,  and 
other  reserves.  Prerequisite:  a  thorough  knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Mj. 
Winter,  2:00,  Mr.  Arnett. 

66.  Special  Problems  in  Accounting. — (a)  Bank  Accounting.  (6)  Auditing: 
the  duties  of  an  auditor;  methods  of  procedure;  practice;  problems  frequently 
met.  (c)  Appraisal  and  Depreciation,  (d)  Railway  Accounting:  a  consideration 
of  the  principal  features;  determination  of  the  four  main  divisions  of  expense; 
the  relation  between  capital  expenditures  and  profit  and  loss,  (e)  The  Public 
Accountant:  legal  regulations;  duties  and  methods;  constructive  work  in 
devising  a  system  of  accounting  to  fit  special  needs;  practice  in  comparison  of 
various  systems;  the  advantages  of  various  devices,  loose-leaf  and  card  systems; 
voucher  system;  cost  keeping.  Conducted  by  experts  from  Chicago  institutions. 
Mj.     Spring,  2:00,  Mr.  . 

67.  Problems  of  American  Agriculture. — This  course  deals  with  the  social 
and  economic  problems  of  American  agriculture.  The  topics  discussed  include 
the  following:  The  growth  of  population;  its  movement  to  new  lands  and  to 
industrial  centers;  the  ideals  and  characteristics  of  the  agricultural  as  com- 
pared with  the  non-agricultural  population;  the  effects  of  the  tariff,  land  grants, 
railroad  building,  and  homestead  acts  upon  rural  life;  the  wages  and  real  income 
of  the  farmer  compared  with  those  of  other  classes;  the  causes  and  results  of 
price  movements  of  farm  products ;  waste  and  utilization  of  by-products :  effects 
of  Canadian  and  Argentine  development;  and  the  waste  and  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources.  Problems  of  rural  organization,  education,  and  ideals  receive 
especial  attention.     Mj.     Summer,  2:00,  Associate  Professor  Hill. 

GROUP    VIII.       THE     SEMINARS 

70,  71,  72.  Individual  Seminar. — Students  fully  prepared  for  research  by 
previous  training,  and  accepted  by  the  department,  will  be  given  separate  weekly 
appointments  and  personal  supervision.  The  amount  of  credit  given  will  depend 
on  the  amount  of  work  done.     Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 

73.  Seminar  on  Economic  Bibliography. — This  course  is  intended  to  give  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  bibliographical  material,  dictionaries,  reference  books, 
documents,  state  and  national  publications,  current  periodicals,  and  recent 
literature  in  economics.  It  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  single  instructor, 
but  with  the  co-operation  of  all  the  members  of  the  Department.  Different 
instructors  will  present  the  material  in  which  they  are  specialists.  The  course 
will  be  required  of  all  candidates  for  advanced  degrees  in  this  department.  No 
credit  will  be  given  for  the  course.  Autumn,  4:00.  Supervised  by  Professor 
Marshall. 

ECONOMIC  PUBLICATIONS 

As  a  means  of  communication  between  investigators  and  the  public,  the 
University  issues  monthly  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  the  first  number  of 
which  appeared  in  December  of  1892.  Contributions  to  its  pages  will  be  wel- 
comed from  writers  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  University,  the  aim  being  not  only 
to  give  investigators  a  place  of  record  for  their  researches,  but  also  to  further  in 
every  possible  way  the  interests  of  economic  study  throughout  the  country.  The 
Journal  will  aim  to  lay  more  stress  than  most  other  journals  upon  articles  dealing 
with  practical  economic  questions.  The  editors  will  welcome  articles  from  writers 
of  all  shades  of  economic  opinion,  reserving  only  the  privilege  of  deciding  as  to 
merit  and  timeliness. 

Longer  investigations,  translations  of  important  books  needed  for  American 
students,  reprints  of  scarce  works,  and  collections  of  materials  will  appear  in  bound 
volumes  in  a  series  of  "Economic  Studies  of  the  University  of  Chicago,"  of  which 
the  following  have  already  been  issued: 
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I.  The  Science  of  Finance,  by  Gustav  Cohn.  Translated  by  Dr.  T.  B. 
Veblen,  1895,  8vo,  pp.  xi+800.     Price,  $3.50. 

II.  History  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  by  Henry  Kirke  White,  1895, 
8vo,  pp.  132.     Price,  $1.50. 

III.  The  Indian  Silver  Currency,  by  Karl  Ellstaetter.  Translated  by 
J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  1896,  8vo,  pp.  116.     Price,  $1.25. 

IV.  State  Aid  to  Railways  in  Missouri,  by  John  Wilson  Million,  1897, 
8vo,  pp.  264.     Price,  $1 .  75. 

V.  History  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union,  by  Henry  Parker  Willis,  1901, 
8vo,  pp.  ix+332.     Price,  $2. 

VI.  The  History  of  the  Greenbacks  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Economic 
Consequences  of  Their  Issue,  by  Wesley  Clair  Mitchell,  1903,  8vo,  pp.  xiv-j- 
500.     Price,  $4  net. 

VII.  Legal  Tender:  A  Study  in  English  and  American  Monetary  History,  by 
Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  1903,  8vo,  pp.  xvii+180.     Price,  $1.50  net. 

VIII.  Value  and  Distribution,  by  Herbert  J.  Davenport,  1908,  8vo,  pp. 
582.     Price,  $3.50. 

III.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Political  Science,  as  treated  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  relates  to  the 
organization  and  working  of  the  state.  It  covers  the  philosophy  of  the  state, 
the  structure  and  working  of  government,  international  law  and  diplomacy,  and 
certain  fundamental  branches  of  municipal  law. 

The  courses  are  planned  with  two  purposes:  (1)  to  give  such  knowledge  and 
training  as  it  is  believed  should  be  a  part  of  liberal  education;  and  (2)  to  afford 
advanced  work  either  for  students  of  Law,  or  for  those  who  need  a  knowledge  of 
Political  Science  for  other  ends,  whether  for  teaching,  for  journalism,  or  for  the 
intelligence  with  regard  to  public  affairs  which  should  belong  to  an  educated 
citizen. 

For  advanced  work,  students  will  be  expected  to  have  had  (1)  the  intro- 
ductory course,  or  its  equivalent;  (2)  to  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French, 
German,  and  Latin;  and  (3)  to  be  familiar  with  the  outlines  of  general  history, 
and  with  the  details  of  modern  political  history.  English  and  American  consti- 
tutional history,  and  the  fundamental  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Political 
Economy  and  Sociology,  are  especially  recommended. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1.  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. — This  course  is  devoted  to  an 
analysis  of  the  structure  and  workings  of  government  in  the  United  States,  local, 
state,  and  national.  For  the  Junior  Colleges.  Mj.  Autumn,  9: 30  and  12:00; 
Winter,  8:30  and  12:00;  Spring,  9:30,  Professor  Merriam  and  Mr.  Bramhall. 

3.  Comparative  Government. — An  introductory  study  of  the  principal 
political  forms  and  methods  of  other  countries.  For  Senior  and  Junior  College 
students.  Prerequisite:  course  1,  or  its  equivalent.  Mj.  Spring,  11:00,  Mr. 
Bramhall. 

9.  American  Government,  I:  Constitutions,  the  Electorate,  and  the  Legis- 
lature.— The  course  will  cover  the  making  and  amendment  of  constitutions; 
suffrage;  machinery  of  elections;  direct  legislation;  legislative  apportionment 
and  organization.  Mj.  For  the  Graduate  Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges. 
Autumn,  11:00,  Mr.  Bramhall. 
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10.  American  Government,  II:  Public  Administration. —A  study  of  the 
organization  and  activities  of  state  and  federal  administration.  The  historical 
development  of  the  administration,  and  the  fundamental  Legal  and  political  prin- 
ciples governing  it  are  considered.  Mj.  For  the  Graduate  Schools  and  the 
Senior  Colleges.     Mr.  Bramhall.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

11.  Comparative  Politics,  I:  Comparative  National  Government. — A  com- 
parative study  of  the  constitutions  and  constitutional  law  of  leading  nations,  as 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  For  the 
Graduate  Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges.  Prerequisite:  course  1,  or  its  equiva- 
lent.    Professor  Judson.       [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

12.  Comparative  Politics,  II:  Federal  Government. — The  principal  federa- 
tions of  recent  times  are  studied — the  United  States,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Canada,  Australia,  the  Confederate  States.  For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open 
to  Seniors  with  two  majors'  credit  in  Political  Science.  Professor  Judson. 
[Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

14.  Comparative  Politics,  III:  Municipal  Government. — A  comparative 
study  of  the  modern  municipality,  American  and  European,  in  its  political  aspects. 
Municipal  home  rule;  popular  participation  in  city  government;  the  municipal 
legislature;  the  executive;  administration  of  public  health  and  safety,  charities 
and  corrections,  schools,  public  works,  and  finances.  For  the  Senior  Colleges. 
Mj.     Summer,  8:00;  Spring,  9:30,  Professor  Merriam. 

15.  Comparative  Politics,  IV:  Local  Government. — A  comparative  study  of 
the  various  types  of  local  government  (other  than  urban)  in  the  United  States. 
The  topics  discussed  are  the  historical  development  of  these  forms  of  government : 
their  methods  of  organization;  their  practical  activities;  the  system  of  central 
control.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

16.  Comparative  Politics,  V:  The  Government  of  Colonies. — A  study  of  the 
political  development  of  the  European  colonial  system  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
European  control  in  the  Far  East,  in  Africa,  and  in  Oceania.  For  the  Graduate 
Schools;  open  to  Seniors.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

17.  The  Government  of  Great  Britain. — A  somewhat  detailed  study,  his- 
torical and  descriptive  of  the  British  system.  For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open 
to  Seniors  with  two  majors'  credit  in  Political  Science.  Professor  Judson. 
[Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

18.  The  Cabinet  Type  of  Free  Government. — For  the  Graduate  Schools; 
open  to  Seniors.     Summer,  10:30,  Professor  Macy. 

19.  The  Government  of  Chicago  and  Illinois. — A  detailed  study  of  the  struc- 
ture and  workings  of  the  government  of  Chicago,  Cook  County,  and  the  state  of 
Illinois.    For  the  Senior  Colleges.    Professor  Merriam.    [Not  given  in  1912-13.1 

21.  Municipal  Problems. — A  detailed  study  of  special  problems  in  municipal 
organization  and  administration.  In  1912,  municipal  home  rule,  public  utilities, 
and  finance  will  be  considered.  For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open  to  Seniors  with 
27  majors' credit.     Mj.     Professor  Merriam.    [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

22.  Political  Parties. — A  study  of  the  organization  and  methods  of  action  of 
modern  political  parties  in  the  United  States.  Growth  of  the  party  system; 
primary  and  convention  systems;  permanent  party  organization;  elements  of 
cohesion  in  parties;  reform  movements  and  measures;  theory  of  the  party  sys- 
tem. For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open  to  Seniors.  Mj.  Spring,  8:30,  Profes- 
sor Merriam. 

25.  History  of  Political  Theory. — This  course  traces  the  development  of 
political  theories  down  to  the  present  time.  The  Classical  period;  the  Mediaeval 
period;  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation ;  the  Revolutionary  era;  the  period 
of  reaction;  the  Austinian  school;  recent  tendencies.  For  the  Graduate  Schools; 
open  to  Seniors.     Mj.     Autumn,  8:30,  Professor  Merriam. 

26.  Principles  of  Political  Science. — This  course  presents  a  systematic 
study  of  the  principles  of  political  science.  Scope  and  method  of  political  theory; 
the  nature  of  the  state ;  the  origin  and  basis  of  the  state;  sovereignty;  the  forms 
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of  the  state;  functions  of  the  state.     For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open  to  Seniors. 
Mj.     Summer,  9:00,  PROFESSOR  MflRRIAM. 

27.  American  Political  Theories. — This  course  covers  the  development  of 
American  political  ideas.  The  Colonial  period;  the  Revolution;  JctTersonian 
Democracy;  Jacksonian  Democracy;  the  Slavery  controversy;  the  nature  of  the 
Union;  recent  tendencies.  For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open  to  the  Senior 
Colleges.     Professor  Merriam.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

31.  Constitutional  Law,  I. — Judicial  power  to  declare  statutes  unconstitu- 
tional: origin  of  doctrine,  limitations  upon  exercise  of  power,  separation  of 
departments  of  government,  advisory  opinions;  making  and  changing  constitu- 
tions; general  scope  of  fundamental  guaranties;  slavery;  due  process  and  equal 
protection  of  law;  procedure,  police  power,  taxation,  eminent  domain;  ex  post 
facto  and  retroactive  laws.  For  the  Graduate  Schools,  and  Seniors  with  27 
majors  of  credit.     Mj.     Winter,  Professor  Hall. 

32.  Constitutional  Law,  II. — Federal  legislative  and  judicial  jurisdiction; 
implied  powers  and  prohibitions;  delegation  of  powers;  citizenship;  suffrage; 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens;  effect  of  later  amendments;  federal  taxa- 
tion; laws  impairing  obligations  of  contracts ;  regulations  of  commerce;  money; 
war.  For  the  Graduate  Schools,  and  Seniors  with  27  majors  of  credit.  (Course 
31  is  not  a  prerequisite.)     Mj.     Spring,  Professor  Hall. 

33.  Municipal  Corporations. — General  nature;  corporate  capacity;  self- 
government;  creation,  annexation,  division,  dissolution,  succession;  mode  of 
action,  ratification  and  curative  acts;  estoppel  by  recitals;  municipal  police 
power;  local  improvements  and  services,  including  special  assessments;  municipal 
property,  especially  public  streets;  municipal  contracts;  expenditures  and 
donations;  indebtedness;  liability.  For  Graduate  Schools.  Macy,  Cases  on 
Municipal  Corporations.     Summer,  1:30,  Professor  Freund. 

34.  Administrative  Law  and  Officers. — Administrative  power  and  action, 
discretion;  form  and  proof  of  official  acts;  notice;  hearing  and  evidence;  execu- 
tion. Relief  against  administrative  action;  action  to  recover  damages;  specific 
relief  (extraordinary  legal  remedies);  jurisdiction,  conclusiveness,  and  judicial 
control.  For  the  Graduate  Schools.  Freund,  Cases  on  Administrative  Law. 
Mj.     Autumn,  Professor  Cook. 

36.  Principles  of  Social  and  Economic  Legislation. — Policies  and  principles; 
methods  of  controlling  legislation;  legislative  powers;  legislative  areas ;  provisions 
for  operation,  administration,  and  enforcement.  For  the  Graduate  Schools; 
open  also  to  Seniors  who  have  had  course  36.  Mj.  Winter,  2:00,  Professor 
Freund. 

36.  Elements  of  Law. — Outline  of  legal  relations;  history  and  theory  of 
sources  of  law;  the  system  of  the  common  law.  For  Senior  and  graduate  students. 
Mj.     Autumn,  3:00,  Professor  Freund. 

37.  Torts. — Trespass  to  person  and  to  property;  excuses  for  trespass;  con- 
version; negligence;  legal  duties;  statutory  torts ;  legal  cause;  contributory  and 
imputed  negligence;  contributory  illegality;  possessory  duties;  acting  at  peril; 
liability  for  animals;  deceit;  defamation;  slander,  libel,  privilege,  malice;  right 
of  privacy;  malicious  prosecution;  interference  with  social  and  business  relations, 
inducing  breaches  of  duty,  fair  and  unfair  competition,  strikes,  boycotts,  business 
combinations.  Open  to  Seniors  with  27  majors  of  credit.  An  extra  fee  of  $5 
per  major  is  charged  for  this  course.  Ames  and  Smith,  Cases  on  Torts  (ed.  of 
1909-10),  Vols.  I  and  II.  lfMjs.  Autumn;  Winter,  First  Term  (five  hours); 
and  Second  Term  (two  hours),  Professor  Hall  (Law  School). 

38.  Contracts. — Mutual  assent  and  its  communication;  offers  and  their 
expiration  or  revocation;  consideration;  requisites  of  contracts  under  seal;  rights 
of  beneficiaries  and  assignees;  joint  and  several  contracts.  Open  to  Seniors  with 
27  majors'  credit.  An  extra  fee  of  $5  is  charged  for  this  course.1  Williston, 
Cases  on  Contracts,  Vol.  I.     Mj.     Autumn,  Professor  Whittier  (Law  School). 

i  Examinations  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  whole  course  in  the  Winter  Quarter. 
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41.  The  Elements  of  International  Law. — For  the  Graduate  Schools  and  the 
Senior  Colleges;  not  open  to  Juniors.  Prerequisite:  course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 
Mj.     Winter,  9:30,   Professor  Judson. 

43.  Recent  Diplomatic  History  of  Europe. — The  principal  European  treaties 
of  the  last  century  are  examined,  with  an  especial  view  to  ascertaining  the  main 
principle  of  existing  international  agreements.  Especial  attention  is  given  to 
treaties  involving  colonial  relations.  For  Graduate  Schools  and  the  Senior  Col- 
leges.    Professor  Judson.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

44.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States. — The  treaty  relations  of  the 
United  States  are  studied  in  detail,  including  an  analysis  of  documents  and  an 
examination  of  methods.  For  the  Graduate  Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges. 
Mr.  Bramhall.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

THE    SEMINARS 

51,  62,  53.  Seminar  in  Political  Science. — These  courses  are  intended  for 
advanced  students  whose  principal  work  is  Political  Science,  and  who  are  prose- 
cuting research  in  special  topics.  For  the  Graduate  Schools.  Autumn,  Winter, 
and  Spring,  Tu.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Judson,  Professor  Freund,  and 
Professor  Merriam. 


IV.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF   HISTORY 

The  undergraduate  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  History  have  been 
so  arranged  as  to  meet  the  needs,  not  only  of  those  intending  to  do  advanced  work 
in  the  Department  of  History,  but  also  of  the  general  college  student  and  of  those 
intending  to  specialize  in  other  departments  of  the  University. 

Three  outline  courses  in  general  history  are  provided  for  students  of  the 
Junior  Colleges.  The  first  course  extends  from  376  a.d.,  or  thereabouts,  to 
the  year  1300;  the  second  from  1300  to  1715;  the  third  from  1715  to  the  present 
time.  The  courses  provide  one  year  of  continuous  work  for  the  general  student. 
These  courses,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  taken  in  the  Junior  Colleges  and  in 
order. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Senior  Colleges  are  divided  into  five  groups  and  are 
arranged  as  follows: 

Group  A.  Ancient  History,  including  the  history  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and 
the  early  Orient,  as  well  as  that  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Group  B.  The  Development  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  from  the  decline  of  the 
ancient  classical  civilization  to  the  end  of  the  Renaissance. 

Group  C.  The  History  of  Modern  Europe,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Group  D.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  England. 

Group  E.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of   the   United  States. 

In  the  Graduate  School,  full  liberty  is  allowed  in  the  choice  of  subjects. 
Special  courses  are  offered  upon  topics  connected  with  Mediaeval,  Modern 
European,  English,  and  American  History.  In  general,  these  subjects  will  be 
varied  from  year  to  year  in  regularly  recurring  series. 

For  advanced  students,  special  seminar  courses  are  conducted  each  quarter 
for  the  double  purpose  of  introducing  the  student  to  the  methods  of  historical 
research  and  also  for  the  investigation  of  unsettled  or  disputed  questions. 

The  Historical  Club,  a  voluntary  organization  of  instructors  and  students, 
meets  frequently  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  and  the  review  of  books 
and  journals. 
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In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  obtaining  advanced  degrees,  I  In- 
following  special  requirements  are  announced.     For  convenience,  five  subdivisions 

of  the  field  of  history  are  recognized  in  the  work  of  the  department:  (a)  Ancient 
History,  including  Oriental  and  Classical  History;  (6)  Mediaeval  History;  (c) 
Modern  European  History,  including  contemporary  English  History;  (d)  English 
and  American  History;    (e)  American  History  and  Modern  European  History. 

1 .  The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  History  will  be  expected  to  pass 
an  examination  not  only  upon  the  courses  which  he  may  have  taken  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School,  but  also  upon  the  general  field  of  History.  But  the  main  stress  of  the 
examination  will  fall  upon  that  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  within  which  the  topic 
of  the  thesis  submitted  lies. 

2.  In  selecting  a  secondary  subject  for  examination,  the  utmost  liberty  in 
the  choice  of  a  department  is  allowed.  In  each  case  the  department  concerned 
will  determine  the  amount  to  be  submitted. 

3.  In  cases  where  History  is  chosen  as  a  secondary  subject,  the  candidate 
may  submit  for  examination  any  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  mentioned  above. 
This  requirement  may  be  varied  after  consultation  with  the  department. 

4.  In  all  cases,  it  is  desirable  that  candidates  for  the  doctorate  should  have 
had  the  following  courses  or  their  equivalents:  courses  1  and  2  in  Political  Econ- 
omy, courses  11  and  25  in  Political  Science,  and  course  72  in  Sociology. 

5.  For  the  Master's  degree  at  least  one  year's  work  in  the  Graduate  School 
shall  be  submitted  for  examination.  When  possible,  the  Master's  work  should  be 
largely  confined  to  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  mentioned  above  (A-E). 

6.  The  candidate,  in  all  cases  where  History  is  presented,  either  as  a  principal 
subject  or  a  secondary  subject,  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
general  requirements  in  French  and  German,  be  expected  to  have  such  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  or  languages  in  which  the  chief  sources  of  the  main  period 
submitted  are  found,  as  shall  enable  him  to  use  such  sources  independently. 

7.  In  all  cases  candidates  are  advised  to  call  upon  their  respective  examiners 
a  month  before  the  proposed  examination,  and  definitely  inform  each  of  the  work 
done,  and  of  the  topics  which  it  is  proposed  to  submit  for  examination. 

8.  Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  should  select  a  subject  early  in  their 
course  and  hand  in  a  typewritten  copy  at  least  two  months  before  their  examina- 
tions.    Attention  is  called  to  the  University  regulations  in  this  matter. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.  JUNIOR   COLLEGE    COURSES 

1.  European  History:  The  Mediaeval  Period,  376-1300.— Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Summer,  Assistant  Professors  Walker  and  Jernegan,  Dr. 
Harvey,  and  Mr.  Huth. 

2.  European  History:  The  Later  Mediaeval  and  Early  Modern  Period, 
1300-1715. — Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer,  Assistant  Professors 
Read  and  Jernegan,  Dr.  Harvey,  and  Mr.  Huth. 

3.  European  History:  The  Later  Modern  Period,  1716-1900.— Mj.  Winter, 
and  Spring,  Assistant  Professors  Walker  and  Read,  and  Dr.  Harvey. 

II.  SENIOR    COLLEGE    COURSES 

GROUP    A.       ANCIENT    ORIENTAL    AND    CLASSICAL    HISTORY 

4A.  History  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  the  Early  Orient. — From  the  Pre- 
historic Age  to  the  Second  Period  of  the  Egyptian  Empire  (Fifth  Millennium  to 
1350  b.c).     Mj.     Autumn,  8:30,  Professor  Breasted. 
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4B.  History  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  the  Early  Orient. — From  the  Second 
Period  of  the  Egyptian  Empire  to  the  Fall  of  Persia  (1350  to  332  B.C.).  Mj. 
Winter,  8:30,  Professor  Breasted. 

4A  and  4B  pay  special  attention  to  institutions,  religion,  art,  and  science,  and  their 
influence  upon  subsequent  civilization.    Open  to  graduate  students  for  graduate  credit. 

4C.  History  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  the  Early  Orient. — A  brief  course  to 
the  Second  Period  of  the  Egyptian  Empire.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Pro- 
fessor Breasted. 

4D.  History  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  the  Early  Orient. — A  brief  course 
from  the  Second  Egyptian  Empire  to  the  Fall  of  Persia.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  Professor  Breasted. 

5.  The  History  of  Greece  to  the  Death  of  Alexander. — An  outline  study  of  the 
development  of  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  Greek  people.  Mj.  Autumn 
and  Summer,  Mr.  Huth. 

6.  The  History  of  Rome  to  the  Death  of  Constantine. — Of  a  character 
similar  to  that  of  course  5.     Mj.     Winter  and  Summer,  Mr.  Huth. 

6A.  The  End  of  the  Roman  Republic. — The  period  from  the  Gracchi  down 
to  Augustus — a  study  of  all  phases  of  Roman  civilization.  Open  to  graduate 
students  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  course  6  or  an  equivalent.  Mj. 
Spring,  2:00,  Mr.  Huth.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

6B.  The  Early  Roman  Empire. — A  study  of  the  social,  industrial,  and 
political  conditions  and  progress  in  the  Empire  from  the  accession  of  Augustus  to 
the  Antonines.  An  advanced  course,  open  to  graduate  students.  Prerequisite: 
course  6  or  an  equivalent.  Mj.  Mr.  Huth.  [Given  in  1912;  not  given  in 
1913.] 

GROUP  B.   THE  HISTORY  OP  EUROPE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

7.  The  Dark  Ages,  180  A.D.  to  814  A.D.— The  imperial  monarchy;  the 
reforms  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine;  the  rise  of  the  Christian  church  and  the 
papacy;  the  barbaric  migrations  to  the  formation  of  the  Romano-Frankish 
empire.     Mj.     Autumn,  12:00,  Associate  Professor  Thompson. 

8.  The  Feudal  Age,  814  to  1250. — The  break-up  of  the  Frankish  empire  and 
the  formation  of  feudal  Europe;  the  conflict  between  the  church  and  the  secular 
power;  mediaeval  institutions  and  society;  the  Crusades;  the  development  of 
commerce;  the  rise  of  the  universities.  Mj.  Winter,  12:00,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Thompson. 

9.  The  End  of  the  Middle  Ages,  1250  to  1500.— The  rise  of  national  mon- 
archy; the  Renaissance;  pre-Reformation  movement;  the  influences  of  explora- 
tion, discovery,  and  invention.  Mj.  Spring,  12:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Walker. 

GROUP    C.       THE    HISTORY    OF    EUROPE    IN    THE    MODERN    PERIOD 

11.  The  Rise  and  Decay  of  the  Absolute  Monarchy  in  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries. — The  absolute  monarchy  in  France  from  Henry  IV 
to  Louis  XIV,  the  predominance  of  France,  the  French-English  conflict,  the 
rise  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  enlightened  despotism.  Mj.  Winter,  8:30,  Pro- 
fessor Schevill.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

12.  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon. — The  decay  of  the  French  mon- 
archy, Louis  XVI,  attempts  at  reform,  the  calling  of  the  States  General,  the 
Republic,  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Mj.  Summer,  1912;  Winter,  1913,  Associate 
Professor  Thompson. 

13.  The  Democratic  Movement  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The  Congress 
of  Vienna,  the  conservative  spirit,  nationalism  and  democracy,  the  unification 
of  Italy  and  Germany,  the  Russian  revolution,  the  Balkan  states.  Mj.  Spring 
8:30,  Professor  Schevill. 

14.  The  Expansion  of  Europe. — European  colonies  in  the  New  World,  the 
conflict  between  France  and  England,  the  Spanish  settlements,  the  recent  move- 
ments involving  Airica  and  Asia,  the  British  colonial  system,  the  Asiatic  expansion 
of  Russia.     Mj.     Autumn,  2:00,  Assistant  Professor  Read. 
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16.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  England  to  the  Thirteenth 
Century. — Recommended  for  students  in  the  prelegal  year  preparatory  to  entering 
the  Law  School.     Mj.     Spring,  11:00,  Professor  Terry. 

16.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  England  from  the  Thirteenth 
Century  to  the  Era  of  the  Tudors. — Recommended  for  students  in  the  prelegal 
year  preparatory  to  entering  the  Law  School.  Mj.  Autumn,  1913,  11:00,  Peo- 
fessor  Terry. 

17.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  England  from  the  Accession 
of  the  Tudors  to  the  Revolution  of  1688. — Mj.  Autumn,  11:00,  Professor 
Terry;    Summer,  1912,  Assistant  Professor  Read. 

18.  England  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries. — Mj.  Winter, 
1913,  11:00,  Professor  Terry. 

Note. — For  courses  15-18  nine  majors  of  University  work  are  prerequisite. 

GROUP    B.       THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

21.  History  of  the  United  States:  The  Early  Period,  1607-1783.— Recom- 
mended for  students  in  the  prelegal  year  preparatory  to  entering  the  Law  School. 
Mj.     Autumn,  8:30,  Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

22.  History  of  the  United  States:  The  Formative  Period,  1783-1829  — 
Recommended  for  students  in  the  prelegal  year  preparatory  to  entering  the  Law 
School.  Mj.  Winter,  8:30,  Associate  Professor  Shepardson;  Professor 
McLaughlin. 

23.  History  of  the  United  States:  Division  and  Reunion,  1829-84. — Mj. 
Spring,  8:30,  Associate  Professor  Shepardson;  Professor  McLaughlin. 

III.     GRADUATE    COURSES 

25.  The  Sources  of  Early  Oriental  History. — A  study  of  the  form,  paleog- 
raphy, field-methods  of  recording,  processes  of  publication,  extent,  character, 
classification  of  content,  historical  value,  and  method  of  use  of  the  monumental 
and  documentary  sources  of  early  oriental  history  (Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria, 
Syria,  and  the  Hittites).  The  endeavor  is  made  to  present  a  complete  survey 
of  the  surviving  historical  monuments  of  the  early  East;  the  course  is  intended 
for  general  historical  students.     Mj.     Spring,  Professor  Breasted. 

27.  Historiography  and  Historical  Bibliography. — Lectures  supplemented 
by  an  examination  of  the  most  important  collections  of  sources  and  of  the  biblio- 
graphical tools  most  needed  in  historical  investigation.  Mj.  Autumn,  Associ- 
ate Professor  Thompson.      [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

28.  Historical  Criticism. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  historical  investiga- 
tion, with  some  reference  to  the  auxiliary  sciences  and  their  uses.  Lectures  will 
be  supplemented  by  practical  exercises,  with  documents  to  exemplify  the  problems 
of  criticism.  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Thompson.  [Not  given  in 
1912-13.] 

29.  American  Historiography  and  Bibliography. — A  systematic  study  of  the 
main  published  sources  of  American  history,  and  an  examination  of  the  character 
and  quality  of  secondary  authorities.  Mj.  Spring,  Mon.  and  Th.,  3:00-5:00, 
Professors  McLaughlin  and  Dodd  and  Assistant  Professor  Jernegan. 
[Not  given  in  1913.] 

34,  35.  Roman,  Barbarian,  and  Christian. — Associate  Professor  Thomp- 
son.    [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

39.  Mediaeval  Documents. — An  examination  of  significant  and  typical 
materials.     Associate  Professor  Thompson.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

43.  The  Church  and  the  Roman  Empire. — Transformation  in  the  conceptions 
of  religion  and  morality;  subordination  of  learning  to  religion;  substitution  of 
ascetic  for  non-Christian  ideal;  education;  art;  relation  of  the  Christian  organi- 
zation to  Roman  government  and  society.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor 
Walker.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 
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44.  The  Church  and  the  Barbarians. — The  Clergy  as  leaders  of  society  in 
presence  of  the  invaders;  influence  of  the  Church  on  the  Barbarians;  the  Church 
as  moral  trainer  of  society;  monasticism;  the  transmission  through  the  Church 
of  Roman  administration  and  law;  feudalization  of  the  Church.  Mj.  Winter, 
Assistant  Professor  Walker. 

63.  History  of  Civilization. — A  review  of  mediaeval  society  (classes,  agri- 
culture, justice,  chivalry,  etc.),  the  rise  of  the  cities,  the  guilds,  Roman  law,  uni- 
versities, the  routes  of  trade,  humanism.  Mj.  Spring,  1913,  Professor 
Schevill. 

54.  History  of  Civilization  (continued). — The  Renaissance,  intellectual  and 
economic  effects  of  discoveries,  theological  controversies,  progress  of  sciences, 
commercial  activities,  nineteenth-century  spirit.  Mj.  Summer,  1913.  Pro- 
fessor   Schevill. 

55.  The  Period  of  the  Late  Reformation.  1540-1648.— The  Counter- 
Reformation;  the  wars  of  religion;  the  industrial  and  social,  as  well  as  the 
religious  conditions  of  the  period.  Assistant  Professor  Read.  [Not  given 
in  1912-13.] 

56.  Commercial  and  Industrial  History  of  Europe. — From  the  Roman  Empire 
to  the  Reformation.  Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  Associate  Professor 
Thompson. 

57.  Commercial,  Industrial,  and  Social  History  of  Europe. — From  the 
Reformation  to  the  French  Revolution.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor 
Read. 

60.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History. — Sources  and  literature 
of  English  history;  importance  of  English  institutions;  principles  of  progress; 
development  of  constitutional  monarchy;  the  awakening  of  the  nation;  the 
struggle  for  religious  and  political  liberty;  the  expansion  of  the  empire;  the 
growth  of  the  democracy.     Professor  Terry.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

61.  The  Beginnings  of  English  Nationality. — The  development  of  early 
English  institutions  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  Mj. 
Autumn,  12:00,  Professor  Terry. 

62.  The  Founding  of  the  Modern  English  State. — The  Norman  Conquest 
and  its  results;  the  development  of  the  Norman- Angevin  administrative  and 
judicial  systems;  tenure  and  military  service;  borough  and  borough  adminis- 
tration, etc.;  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  Magna  Charta.  Mj.  Winter, 
12:00,  Professor  Terry. 

63.  The  Development  of  English  Constitutional  Government. — The  develop- 
ment of  the  parliamentary  system  of  the  later  Angevin  and  the  Lancastrian  kings, 
from  Magna  Charta  to  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  Mj.  Spring,  12:00, 
Professor  Terry. 

64.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution  (First  Period). — The  consti- 
tutional reaction  of  the  Tudor  era  and  the  opening  of  the  struggle  for  the  recovery 
of  constitutional  rights;  from  the  accession  of  Edward  IV  to  the  death  of  Crom- 
well.    Mj.     Autumn,  1913,  Professor  Terry. 

65.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution  (Second  Period). — The 
renewal  of  the  struggle  for  constitutional  rights  in  the  later  Stuart  era  and  the 
establishment  of  parliamentary  government  in  the  eighteenth  century;  from  the 
Stuart  restoration  to  the  fall  of  Lord  North.  Mj.  Winter,  1914,  Professor 
Terry. 

66.  The  English  Constitutional  Monarchy  and  the  Rise  of  Democracy. — 
The  shortcomings  of  the  later  English  constitutional  system  and  the  reforms  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  from  Pitt  to  Asquith.  Mj.  Spring,  1914,  Professor 
Terry. 

Courses  60-66  are  open  to  Senior  College  students  of  the  second  year. 

67.  The  Social,  Industrial,  and  Religious  History  of  England  (the  Tudor  and 
Stuart  Periods). — Mj.     Summer,  1912,  Assistant  Professor  Read. 
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71.  The  Rise  of  Prussia.— The  Growth  of  Brandenburg  and  its  reigning 
house;  the  great  Elector;  the  kingdom  of  Prussia;  Frederick  the  Great]  the 
political,  industrial,  and  social  conditions  during  Frederick's  reign;  the  military 
achievements.     Mj.     Winter,  Professor  Schevill.     (Not  given  in  1912  -13.] 

72.  The  Rise  of  Prussia. — A  continuation  of  course  71.  Prussia  and  the 
French  Revolution;  Prussia  and  Napoleon ;  the  reforms  of  Stein ;  the  Zollvcrein; 
the  revolutionary  movements;  the  North  German  Confederation ;  the  foundation 
of  the  German  Empire.  These  two  courses  will  be  conducted  by  lectures  and 
by  reading  and  interpretation  of  original  documents.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Schevill.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

75.  The  French  Revolution. — The  study  of  the  ancien  regime  is  followed  by 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  the  meeting  of  the  States  General,  the 
triumph  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  making  of  a  constitution.  Lectures  and 
reports.     Professor  Schevill.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

76.  The  French  Revolution  (continued). — The  rise  of  republicanism  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  the  revolutionary  wars,  the  triumph  of  the 
radicals  and  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  reaction  of  Thermidor  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Directory  (1795).  Based  on  a  study  of  documents  by  the  class. 
Professor  Schevill.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

81.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  American  Colonies. — 
Mj.  Autumn,  3:00,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

81B.  The  Social  History  of  the  American  Colonies. — Education,  labor, 
slavery,  land  policy,  industry,  religion,  general  social  life.  Mj.  Winter, 
Assistant  Professor  Jernegan. 

81 C.  American  Social  and  Industrial  History,  1750-1820.— Industrial,  social, 
and  religious  conditions  in  the  eighteenth  century;  the  westward  movement;  the 
early  West.    Mj.    Summer,  1912;  Spring,  1913,  Assistant  Professor  Jernegan. 

82.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  1760-89.— A  study  of 
the  rise  of  the  United  States  as  a  federal  state,  the  origin  of  the  federal  system  in 
colonial  times,  its  development  during  the  Revolution,  and  its  establishment  by 
the  Convention  in  1787.  Mj.  Autumn,  3:00,  Professor  McLaughlin. 
[Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

83.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  1789-1860.— The 
principles  of  constitutional  construction;  the  growth  of  judicial  authority;  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty;  the  growth  of  national  senti- 
ment; the  rise  of  parties  and  their  constitutional  effects;  constitutional  problems 
connected  with  territorial  annexation  and  with  slavery.  Mj.  Professor 
McLaughlin.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

83A.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  1789-1829. — M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

84.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1860-69.— Mj.  Autumn,  9:30,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Shepardson. 

85.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1869-77.— Mj.  Winter,  9:30,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Shepardson. 

86.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1877-1901. — In  these  three  courses 
(84,  85,  and  86)  a  study  is  made  of  the  leading  political  and  social  events  and 
conditions  in  the  period  since  the  Civil  War.  Special  investigations  are  made 
by  the  students  in  the  sources  as  well  as  in  the  best  secondary  authorities.  Mj. 
Spring,  9:30,  Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

90.  United  States  History:  The  Old  West. — Exploration  and  settlement; 
origin  of  the  public  domain;  the  Northwest  and  Southwest  territories;  creation 
of  new  states;  relation  of  these  states  to  the  Union  to  1830.  Mj.  Autumn,  2: 00, 
Professor  Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

91.  United  States  History:  Westward  Extension. — The  Erie  Canal:  the 
growth  of  the  West ;  political  and  social  problems;  industrial  developments;  con- 
ditions 1830-60.    Mj,    Winter,  2:00,  Professor  Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 
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96.  United  States  History:  The  History  of  the  South. — A  brief  course  on  the 
essential  features  of  southern  history.  Mi.  Professor  Dodd.  [Not  given  in 
1912-13.] 

97.  United  States  History:  The  Old  South. — Mj.  Autumn,  Professor 
Dodd. 

97A.  United  States  History:  The  Lower  South. — Mj.  Winter,  Professor 
Dodd. 

97B.  United  States  History:  The  South  and  the  Civil  War.— Mj.  Spring, 
Professor  Dodd. 

97C.  United  States  History:  Civilization  of  the  Antebellum  South. — Pro- 
fessor Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

98.  The  South  from  1833  to  1865.— Growth  of  slavery;  the  annexation  of 
Texas;  the  Mexican  War;  social  and  religious  conditions;  industrial  changes. 
Mj.     Summer,  1912,  Professor  Dodd. 

100.  Teachers'  Course  in  American  History,  1760  to  1860. — Bibliography; 
investigation  of  special  topics.  Open  to  teachers  of  secondary  schools  who  are 
especially  interested  in  American  history.  Undergraduate  students  must  have 
had  the  courses  of  Group  E.  Mj.  Summer,  1912,  Associate  Professor 
Shepardson. 

THE    SEMINARS 

101,  102,  103.  Early  English  Institutions. — Investigation  of  special  topic 
connected  with  early  English  social  and  political  institutions.  3Mjs.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Terry. 

104,  105,  106.  The  Laws  and  Legislation  of  the  Norman-Angevin  Kings  of 
England. — Investigation  of  special  topics  connected  with  the  institutional 
development  of  England  from  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century.  3Mjs. 
Professor  Terry.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

107,  108,  109.  Magna  Charta. — Investigations  of  constitutional  questions 
involved  in  the  Great  Charter  of  John.  Professor  Terry.  [Not  given  in 
1912-13.] 

113.  Church  and  State  in  the  Old  South. — Mj.     Autumn,  Professor  Dodd. 
113A.  The  South  and  the  Compromise  of  1850. — Mj.     Winter,  Professor 

Dodd. 

113B.  The  South  and  the  Compromise  of  1820-21.— Mj.  Spring,  Pro- 
fessor Dodd. 

113C.  The  South  and  the  Tariff.— Mj.  Summer,  Wed.,  3:30,  Professor 
Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

114.  The  Religious  Development  of  the  Old  Northwest. — Mj.  Autumn, 
Wed.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

114A.  The  West  and  the  War  with  Mexico.— Mj.  Winter,  Wed.,  4:00- 
6:00,  Professor  Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

114B.  Slavery  Question  in  the  Old  Northwest.— Mj.  Spring,  Wed.,  4:00- 
6:00,  Professor  Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

114C.  South  Carolina  and  the  War  with  Mexico. — Mj.  Summer,  1912, 
Professor  Dodd. 

115.  116.  The  Preliminaries  of  the  American  Revolution. — A  study  of  the 
constitutional  principles  at  issue  in  the  controversy  between  England  and 
America,  of  their  historical  background  in  English  history,  and  of  the  main 
theories  of  American  government  as  disclosed  by  political  controversy.  2Mjs. 
Autumn  and  Winter,  Mon.,  3:00-5:00,  Professor  McLaughlin.  [Not  given 
in  1912-13.] 

117.  The  Constitutional  Questions  of  Jackson's  Administration. — Pro- 
fessor McLaughlin.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

117A.  Problems  in  American  Constitutional  History. — M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  1912,  Professor  McLaughlin. 
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118.  The  Problems  of  the  Confederation. — Mj.  Autumn,  Mon.,  3:00, 
Professor  McLaughlin. 

119.  The  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787. — Professor  McLaughlin- 
[Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

120.  121.  The  Theory  and  Principle  of  Federal  Organization  in  America. — 
An  examination  of  the  doctrines  of  state  sovereignty  and  nationalism,  1776-1861. 
2Mjs.     Winter  and  Spring,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

There  are  various  courses  in  other  departments  which  are,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  a  historical  nature.  Special  attention  is  called  to  Ancient  Oriental 
History  (VIII)  80-82,  106,  115-117,  226;  New  Testament  Times  (IX)  11,  13; 
Greek  History  and  Historical  Inscriptions  (XI)  18,  19,  20,  47,  50;  Roman 
History  and  Historical  Inscriptions  (XII)  17,  61,  64,  73,  93-95;  Mohammedan 
History  (VIII)  216,  218,  220,  226;  Geography  (XXI A)  7,  18,  21,  26;  Greek 
Life  and  Art  (V)  3. 

Courses  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science  (III)  of  special  value  to  the 
student  of  history  are  9,  10,  11,  12,  14,  16,  17,  22,  25,  27,  31,  43,  54;  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy  (II),  4,  5,  10;  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  (VI),  1,  26,  30,  71,  74-76. 

Students  desiring  to  specialize  in  Ancient  History  will  find  abundant  oppor- 
tunity. Besides  the  work  offered  in  the  History  Department,  4A,  4B,  5,  6,  6B,  25, 
special  courses  are  offered  in  the  Greek  Department  (XI):  18,  19,  20,  47,  50; 
and  in  the  Latin  Department  (XII),  17,  61,  64,  73,  93-95.  The  courses  offered 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Departments  furnish  opportunity  also  for  the  study  of 
epigraphy  and  paleography. 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  Department  of  Church  History  in  the  Divinity 
School  which  graduate  students  can  frequently  take  advisedly  and  for  which  they 
can  receive  full  credit  in  the  Graduate  School.  Courses  offered  in  Church  His- 
tory, 1912-13,  which  would  be  especially  suitable  for  graduate  students  are: 
7,  The  Church  and  the  Barbarians,  Assistant  Professor  Walker;  24,  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  since  the  Counter-Reformation,  Dr.  Gates;  34,  35,  English 
Church  History,  Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 


VI.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

The  division  of  labor  assigned  to  this  department  is  a  study  on  the  one  hand 
of  the  general  processes  of  human  association,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  indicated  by  ascertained  knowledge  of  social  relations  con- 
sidered as  a  whole. 

This  double  task  implies,  first,  that  the  department  depends  largely  upon 
use  of  the  methods  and  results  of  the  other  departments  of  social  science,  including 
Psychology;  second,  that  Sociology  is  held  responsible  for  some  distinct  contri- 
bution to  the  final  interpretation  of  all  the  different  analyses  of  human  experience. 

The  union  of  the  subjects  of  Anthropology  and  Ethnology  with  Sociology  is 
merely  provisional.  The  courses  offered  are  intended  to  enable  students  to  gain 
a  general  idea  of  the  earlier  stages  of  human  progress,  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
races  of  mankind,  to  study  the  beginnings  made  by  primitive  man  in  times  before 
history,  and  to  acquire  necessary  methods  of  research  in  these  subjects. 

The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  fall  into  the 
following  groups:  A.  General  Sociology;  B.  Anthropology  and  Ethnology; 
C.  Social  Psychology;  D.  Social  Technology.  Candidates  for  the  higher  degrees, 
if  otherwise  qualified,  may  choose  either  of  these  groups  as  principal  or  secondary 
subject.  The  minimum  amount  of  work  accepted  for  the  Master's  degree  is  six 
majors,  or  for  the  secondary  subject  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  nine  majors. 
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If  either  of  the  above  groups  be  chosen  :is  the  principal  subject  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.,  a  minimum  of  eighteen  majors,  approved  by  the  depart  incut,  will  be 
required.  Before  registering  for  graduate  work  students  should  learn  from  the 
instructors  which  courses  are  required  for  a  higher  degree  in  the  groups  elected. 

In  order  to.be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  higher  degrees  in  Sociology,  stu- 
dents must  have  included  in  their  preparation  for  graduate  work  the  equivalent 
of  the  following  courses:  Psychology  1,  Political  Economy  1  and  2,  Political 
Science  1,  Statistics  1  (Pol.  Econ.  20),  Sociology  71,  and  one  year  of  Senior  Col- 
lege History. 

The  following  courses  must  be  presented  for  the  Master's  degree:  26,  53,  72, 
and  94.  In  addition  to  these,  73,  73A,  and  96  are  required  if  Sociology  is  the 
secondary  subject  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  and  at  least  one  year  of  work  in  one 
of  the  seminars  of  the  department  in  case  Sociology  is  the  principal  subject. 
(See  last  paragraph  on  p.  39.) 

The  instructors  in  this  department  edit  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
which  is  published  bimonthly  on  the  first  of  January,  March,  May,  July,  Septem- 
ber, and  November.  The  subscription  price,  postage  prepaid,  for  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  is  $2  per  year;  for  foreign  countries  $2.50;  single 
numbers,  35  cents.     The  annual  volume  is  now  current. 

The  members  of  the  Sociology  Club  are  the  instructors  and  graduate  students 
in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  By  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  club,  other  persons,  whether  connected  with  the  University 
or  not,  may  be  admitted  to  membership.     Meetings  are  held  every  fortnight. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

1.  General  Anthropology. — Outlines  of  the  science.  Tylor,  Anthropology. 
The  class  work  will  be  based  on  the  textbook  named.  Mj.  Winter,  1913, 
12:00,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

1A.  Anthropology. — Introductory  course;  intended  for  those  who  pro- 
pose to  take  advanced  work  in  Anthropology,  Sociology,  or  related  subjects. 
The  divisions  of  the  science;  the  aims,  methods,  and  problems  of  each  division. 
Open  to  Junior  College  students.  Associate  Professor  Dorse y.  [Not  given 
in  1912-13.] 

2.  Ethnology. — Study  of  General  Ethnology.  Brinton,  Races  and  Peoples, 
will  first  be  studied.  The  subject  will  then  be  developed  by  class  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  preparation  by  students  of  essays  upon  special  and  assigned  topics. 
The  objects  sought  in  this  course  are:  (1)  to  present  the  great  problems  of 
Ethnology;  (2)  to  consider  systems  of  classification  of  human  races  and  the  basis 
for  such  classification;  (3)  to  follow  the  history  of  science.  Mj.  Spring, 
1913,  12:00,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

2 A.  Physical  Anthropology.  Autumn.  Intended  primarily  for  students 
who  propose  to  take  advanced  work  in  Physical  Anthropology  or  who  are  pre- 
paring for  the  medical  profession.  Prerequisite:  course  1A.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Dorsey.     [Not   given  in   1912-13.] 

3.  Prehistoric  Archaeology. — European.  Outline  of  the  science  so  far  as  it 
deals  with  the  Old  World.  Textbook  work,  based  upon  De  Mortillet,  Le  pre- 
historique,  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures,  collateral  reading,  and  practice 
work  in  laboratory  and  museum.  Mj.  Spring,  1912;  Summer,  1913,  12:00, 
Associate  Professor  Starr. 

3A.  Physical  Anthropology. — Introductory  to  original  investigation  in 
Physical  Anthropology  and  to  the  statistical  study  of  general  biological  problems 
Associate  Professor  Dorsey.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 
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4.  Physical  Anthropology. —  Elementary  course.  Students  are  made 
acquainted  with  the  instruments  used  in  the  science,  with  the  methods,  and  with 
the  results  to  be  gained.  Examples  of  various  races  will  be  examined  and  the 
work  will  be  made  practical.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Starr.  [Not  given 
in  1912-13.] 

4A.  Ethnography. — This  course  deals  with  the  tribes  of  America — their 
origin,  migration,  and  distribution — and  considers  the  problems  arising  from  a 
comparative  study  of  then  culture,  language,  and  physical  structure.  The  effects 
of  heredity  and  geographical  environment  are  especially  studied.  Prerequisite: 
course  1A.     Associate  Professor  Dorsey.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

5.  The  American  Race. — The  general  problems  of  the  American  Indian 
tribes  are  considered  in  this  course.  Mj.  Summer,  1913,  11:00,  Associate 
Professor  Starr. 

5A.  Ethnology. — In  this  course  are  considered  the  probable  beginnings  and 
historical  development  for  America  of  the  various  elements  of  culture,  including 
the  material,  social,  and  religious.  Prerequisite:  course  1A.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Dorsey.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

5B.  Ethnology. — The  White  Peoples:  Homo  Caucasius.  Mj.  Spring 
11:00,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

6.  Prehistoric  Archaeology. — American.  The  general  subject  will  be  pre- 
sented in  class  lectures.  Students  will  select  a  special  topic  for  individual  reading 
under  direction.  Theses  resulting  from  such  reading  will  be  presented  and  dis- 
cussed. Personal  field  work  and  laboratory  study  should,  if  possible,  be  done  in 
connection  with  thesis  work.    Winter,  1914,  11 :  00,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

6A,  7A,  8A.  Research  Course. — Advanced  work  in  Physical  Anthropology, 
Ethnology,  or  Archaeology,  to  be  given  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Department  of 
Anthropology  of  the  Field  Museum,  will  be  arranged  for  properly  qualified  stu- 
dents. For  prerequisite,  consult  instructor.  Associate  Professor  Dorsey. 
[Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

7.  8,  9.  Physical  Anthropology — Laboratory  Work. — Topinard,  Elements 
d' anthropologie  generate,  will  be  carefully  studied.  Students  will  do  practical 
work  in  Craniometry,  Anthropometry,  etc.  Besides  instrumental  work  they  will 
tabulate  results,  pursue  original  investigation,  and  prepare  reports.  Primarily 
for  graduate  students.     Associate  Professor  Starr.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

10.  Mexico. — Study  of  the  Archaeology,  Ethnology,  and  Physical  Anthro- 
pology of  Mexico.  In  addition  to  textbook  study,  class  lectures  will  be  given,  and 
practical  work  with  collections  representing  the  archaeology  and  ethnography  of 
Mexico  will  be  required.    Mj.    Spring,  1913,  11 :  00,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

11,  12,  13.  Laboratory  Work  in  Anthropology. — Selected  students,  qualified 
for  such  work,  may  pursue  studies  in  the  laboratory  or  museum,  in  Archaeology, 
Ethnology,  or  Physical  Anthropology,  provided  that,  by  so  doing,  they  do  not 
trespass  upon  the  field  of  the  other  workers  in  the  University.  Such  study  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  and,  if  desired,  with  his  assistance. 
Offered  in  successive  quarters  (except  Summer)  when  the  instructor  is  in  resi- 
dence.    Associate  Professor  Starr. 

14.  Japan. — The  instruction  is  chiefly  by  lectures.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  industrial  art  and  religion.  Special  topics  are  assigned  for  study,  and 
each  member  of  the  class  must  present  at  least  two  papers  for  class  discussion . 
Mj.     Winter,  1913,  11:00,  4  hours  a  week,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

15.  The  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico. — The  series  of  class  lectures  are 
directive  to  the  literature.  Students  will  investigate  and  report  on  special  topics. 
Mj.     Autumn,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

15A.  The  Peoples  of  the  Congo  Free  State. — Mj.  4  hours  a  week,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Starr.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

16.  17,    18.  Seminar:     General   Progress   in   Anthropological    Science. — 

Associate  Professor  Starr.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 
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26.  Social  Origins. — Association  and  culture  in  tribal  society.  Early  food 
conditions,  migrations,  and  race-crossings.  Origins  and  relations  of  invention, 
trade,  warfare,  art,  marriage.  Class  distinctions,  the  professions,  legal,  political, 
and  ecclesiastical  institutions.  Ethnological  reading.  An  introductory  course. 
For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring,  10:00,  PROFESSOR 
Thomas. 

27.  Mental  Development  in  the  Race. — A  genetic  study  of  the  relation  of 
mind  to  individual  and  social  activities.  The  psychology  of  mechanical  and 
artistic  invention.  Relation  of  language  to  thought.  Systems  of  number,  time, 
weight,  and  measure  in  early  society.  Development  of  ideas  of  causation. 
Parallelism  in  development  between  the  individual  and  the  race.  The  effect  of 
genius  on  the  mental  life  of  a  group.  Comparison  of  the  mental  traits  of  different 
races,  epochs,  and  social  classes.  For  graduate  students.  Professor  Thomas. 
[Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

28.  Sex  in  Social  Organization. — The  influence  of  the  fact  of  sex  in  the  devel- 
opment of  forms  of  association  and  of  social  activity  and  structure.  Based  prin- 
cipally on  data  from  the  natural  races,  and  from  the  population  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  with  a  preliminary  consideration  of  sex  in  the  lower  life  forms.  For 
graduate  students.  French  and  German  required.  Professor  Thomas. 
[Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

29.  Art  and  the  Artist  Class. — From  the  sociological  point  of  view,  and  with 
particular  reference  to  origins.  Animal  play  and  rudimentary  expressions  of  art 
in  animal  societies.  Mutilation,  artificial  deformation,  stimulants,  ornament, 
dress,  tattooing,  the  dance,  music,  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  technology,  cere- 
monial, humor,  and  play  among  the  natural  races.  The  relation  of  art  to  work. 
Mj.     Professor  Thomas.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

30.  Primitive  Social  Control. — A  study  of  primitive  juridical  and  political 
systems  and  of  social  conventions.  Family,  clan,  tribal,  and  military  organiza- 
tion, totemism,  tribal  and  property  marks,  taboo,  personal  property  and 
property  in  land,  periodical  tribal  assemblies  and  ceremonies,  secret  societies, 
medicine  men  and  priests,  caste,  blood-vengeance,  salutations,  gifts,  tribute,  oaths, 
and  forms  of  offense  and  punishment  among  typical  tribes  of  Australia  and 
Oceania,  Africa,  Asia,  and  America.  Mj.  Professor  Thomas.  [Not  given 
in  1912-13.] 

31.  Origin  and  Psychology  of  the  Occupations! — Prerequisite:  course  27. 
Professor  Thomas.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

32.  The  Mind  of  the  Oriental. — Mental  life  and  educational  systems  of  the 
Far  East,  with  particular  reference  to  Japan  and  China.  Mj.  Professor 
Thomas.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

33.  Savage  Childhood. — Education  of  the  child  among  the  Africans,  Austra- 
lians, Malayans,  Polynesians,  and  American  Indians.  For  graduate  students. 
Mj.     Professor  Thomas.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

34.  The  Mind  of  the  Negro. — With  particular  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
mental  modification  of  the  Negro  in  America.  For  graduate  students.  Mj. 
Professor  Thomas.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

35.  The  Immigrant. — From  the  mental  standpoint.  The  social,  occupa- 
tional, and  mental  life  of  the  immigrant  in  Europe,  and  the  problems  and  processes 
of  his  accommodation  to  American  society.  For  graduates.  Mj.  Spring, 
9:00,  Professor  Thomas. 

House  Sanitation.— (See  VIA,  42.)  Mj.  Autumn,  11:00,  Professor 
Talbot. 

Food  Supplies  and  Dietaries.— (See  VIA,  43.)  Mj.  Winter,  11:00,  Pro- 
fessor Talbot. 

Administration  of  the  House.— (See  VIA,  44.)  Mj.  Spring,  11:00, 
Professor  Talbot. 

Modern  Problems  in  Household  Administration. — (See  VI  A,  45,  46,  47.) 
3Mjs.     Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Tu.,  Th.,  3:00-5:00,  Professor  Talbot. 
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51.  Contemporary  Society  in  the  United  States. — A  general  survey  of  natural 
environment,  population  and  its  distribution,  industrial  and  social  grouping, 
typical  institutions,  etc.,  designed  as  a  concrete  introduction  to  the  study  of 
social  problems  and  as  a  means  of  correlating  the  various  social  sciences.  Pre- 
requisite: 9Mjs.     Mj.     Autumn  and  Winter. 

52.  American  Cities. — A  study  of  the  modern  city  with  special  reference  to 
American  municipalities,  and  of  physical  conditions,  public  services,  political 
industrial,  and  social  groupings.  Designed  to  offer  a  foundation  for  the  study  of 
special  city  problems.  Expeditions  to  typical  institutions.  Prerequisite:  9Mjs. 
Mj.     Winter  and  Spring. 

52A.  Development  and  Organization  of  the  Press. — Historical  sketch  of  the 
American  Press,  followed  by  an  analysis  and  description  of  the  technical,  editorial, 
and  business  organization  of  a  modern  metropolitan  journal,  including  the  sys- 
tems of  general  and  special  news  services.  Especially  for  those  intending  to  do 
newspaper  work.     Mj.     Spring,  8:30,  Mr.  Grabo.     [See  English  11.] 

53.  The  Family. — The  development  of  the  domestic  institutions  in  lower  and 
higher  civilizations;  social  ethics  of  the  family;  legal,  industrial,  educational,  and 
religious  problems  of  the  family.  Primarily  for  graduate  students;  Senior  Col- 
lege students  admitted.     Mj.     Summer,  11:00,  Professor  Henderson. 

56.  The  Group  of  Industrials. — The  modes  by  which  improved  ideals  of 
welfare  originate  and  are  diffused;  the  social  organizations  through  which  the 
group  must  enjoy  the  social  inheritance.  Primarily  for  graduate  students; 
Senior  College  students  admitted.  Mj.  Spring,  8:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Bedford. 

67.  Rural  Communities. — Conditions  of  social  existence  in  the  country; 
organization  for  improvement.  Primarily  for  graduate  students;  Senior  College 
students  admitted.     Summer,  8:00,  Assistant  Professor  Bedford. 

58,  59,  60.  Seminar:  Methods  of  Social  Amelioration. — Discussion,  reports, 
and  thesis  work  on  contemporary  movements  for  social  betterment,  chiefly  on 
the  basis  of  studies  of  Chicago  life.  For  graduate  students.  3Mjs.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  Th.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Henderson. 

61.  Urban  Communities. — Method  of  analytic  study  of  social  organization; 
the  systems  of  community  bonds  and  interests ;  modes  of  quickening  higher  wants 
and  the  co-operation  of  public  and  private  agencies  in  their  satisfaction.  Primar- 
ily for  graduate  students;  Senior  College  students  admitted.  Mj.  Winter, 
11:00,  Professor  Henderson. 

63.  Ecclesiastical  Sociology. — Methods  by  which  the  Church  and  its  societies 
minister  to  the  welfare  of  communities.  Primarily  for  graduate  students;  Senior 
College  students  admitted.     Mj.     Autumn,  12:00,  Professor  Henderson. 

64.  Contemporary  Charities. — Studies  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  depressed 
and  defective  classes;  principles  and  methods  of  relief ;  organization  of  benevo- 
lence.    Mj.     Spring,  11:00,  Professor  Henderson. 

65.  Social  Treatment  of  Crime. — Causes  of  crime;  principles  of  Criminal 
Anthropology;  prison  systems;  legal  factors;  juvenile  offenders;  preventive 
methods.     Mj.     Spring,  Professor  Henderson. 

68.  Evolution  of  Philanthropy. — Historical  introduction  to  the  study  of 
charities,  correction,  and  social  legislation.  Mj.  Winter,  12:00,  Professor 
Henderson. 

69.  Health  and  Culture  Interests  of  Wage-Earners. — Professor  Hender- 
son.    [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

70.  Social  Politics. — A  survey  of  the  system  of  private  and  public  measures 
for  promotion  of  physical,  economic,  and  cultural  progress  of  the  industrial 
group.     Mj.     Summer,  11:30,  Professor  Henderson. 

71.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society. — An  elementary  course  designed 
to  afford  a  working  theory  of  the  nature  of  society,  and  to  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  special  social  sciences  of  economics,  political  science,  etc.  Primarily  for 
Senior  College  students.  Prerequisite:  9  college  majors.  Required  of  students 
in  commerce  and  administration.     Mj.     Autumn,  11:00,  Dr.  Woodhead. 
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72.  History  of  Sociology. — A  rapid  historical  survey  of  social  philosophy 
from  Plato  to  Comte,  followed  by  a  more  detailed  examination  of  cumin  socio- 
logical theories.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Mj.  Autumn,  S:  30, 
Assistant  Pbofessob  Bedford. 

73.  The  Social  Mind. — A  study  of  social  psychology:  i.e.,  the  phenomena  of 
the  public  or  ethnic  mind.  Examination  of  the  theories  of  Tarde,  Giddings,  Le 
Bon,  Sighele,  Brinton,  Baldwin.  Sumner,  Ross,  et  at.  Designed  for  Senior  College 
students;  Graduate  credit  given.  Mj.  Summer,  1912,  and  Winter,  [913, 
9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Bedford. 

73A.  Social  Organization. — A  continuation  of  73.  A  study  of  typical 
institutions  of  social  control.     Spring,  9:00,  Assistant  Professor  Bedford. 

74.  75,  76.  The  Evolution  of  the  Social  Sciences  in  Germany  during  the 
Nineteenth  Century. — These  courses  are  not  designed  for  students  of  sociology 
alone,  but  for  those  who  propose  to  specialize  in  either  of  the  social  sciences.  The 
courses  should  be  taken  not  earlier  than  the  second  graduate  year,  and  preferably 
in  the  third.     3Mjs.     Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  2:00,  Professor  Small. 

79.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  United  States. — For  Senior 
College  and  graduate  students.     Professor  Small.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

79A.  Controlling  Ideas  in  American  Life. — M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:30, 
Professor  Small. 

80.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  England. — For  Senior  College 
and  graduate  students.     Professor  Small.     [Not  given  in  1912-13.] 

81.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  France  and  Germany. — Courses 
79,  80,  81  apply  the  methods  of  sociological  analysis  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
the  peculiar  form,  spirit,  and  content  of  democracy,  so  far  as  it  has  appeared 
in  the  countries  treated.  These  courses  aim  to  test  the  validity  of  the  abstract 
sociology  outlined  in  courses  94,  95,  96.  Professor  Small.  [Not  given  in 
1912-13.] 

82.  83,  84.  Seminar:  Present  Problems  in  General  Sociology. — 3Mjs. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Small. 

85.  Development  of  Sociology  in  Germany  since  1870. — Showing  the 
merging  of  economic  and  sociological  theory,  in  contrast  with  English  and  Ameri- 
can tradition.     M.     Summer,  First  Term,  10:30,  Professor  Small. 

94.  Elements  of  General  Sociology. — Introduction  to  the  system  of  sociology 
developed  in  course  95  and  concluded  in  course  96.  Senior  College  and  graduate 
students.     Mj.     Autumn,  3:00,  Professor  Small. 

94A.  The  Fundamental  Ideas  of  Sociology. — The  primary  concepts  employed 
in  the  development  of  sociological  theory.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00, 
Professor  Small. 

95.  The  Conflict  of  the  Classes  in  Modern  Society. — An  attempt  to  explain 
present  social  conditions  in  terms  of  the  general  social  process  analyzed  in  course 
94.     Mj.     Spring,  3:00,  Professor  Small. 

96.  The  Ethics  of  Sociology. — An  exhibit  of  the  meaning  of  sociological 
analysis  for  positive  ethics.  The  inconclusiveness  of  all  of  the  categorical  theories 
of  ethics  is  exhibited,  and  the  thesis  is  sustained  that  every  ethical  system  with  a 
concrete  content  necessarily  presupposes  sociology.  Mj.  Winter,  3:00,  Pro- 
fessor Small. 

By  arrangement  with  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  certain  courses 
offered  by  the  Departments  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Political  Economy, 
Political  Science,  History,  Household  Administration,  and  Comparative  Religion 
may  be  accepted  in  satisfying  requirements  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Sociology 
as  principal  subject.  In  this  connection  special  attention  is  called  to  courses 
Political  Economy  9,  10,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  20,  21,  23,  24,  37,  38,  41,  43,  44,  47,  55, 
57,  58,  59;  Political  Science  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  22,  25,  26,  27,  31,  32,  33,  35,  41,  43, 
44;  History  25,  27,  28,  29,  and  in  particular  cases  any  of  the  research  courses 
closely  connected  with  the  sociological  subject  studied;  Household  Administra- 
tion 42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47;  Comparative  Religion,  courses  germane  to  the  principal 
work  of  the  student. 
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2.  Ethnology  (Starr) 

10.  Mexico  (Starr) 

Administration  of  the   House 
(see  VI  A-44)  (Talbot) 
Modern  Problems   in    House- 
hold Administration  (see  VI A- 
47)   (Talbot) 

52.  American  Cities   (Woodhead) 

56.  The     Group     of     Industrials 
(Bedford) 

60.  Seminar:     Methods  of  Social 
Amelioration  (Henderson) 

64.  Contemporary  Charities  (Hen- 
derson) 

65.  Social    Treatment    of    Crime 
(Henderson) 

71.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Society  (Woodhead) 

73A.  Social  Organization  (Bed- 
ford) 

76.  The  Evolution  of  the  Social 
Sciences  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  (Small) 

84.  Seminar:  Present  Problems 
in  General  Sociology   (Small) 

95.  The  Conflict  of  Classes  in 
Modern  Society  (Small) 
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1.  General  Anthropology  (Starr) 
14.  Japan  (Starr) 

Food  Supplies  and  Dietaries 
(see  VI  A-43) 

Modern  Problems  in  House- 
hold    Administration      (see 
VIA-46)   (Talbot) 

51.  Contemporary  Society  in  the 
United  States  (Woodhead) 

52.  American   Cities   (Bedford) 
71.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

Society  (Woodhead) 
73.  The  Social  Mind  (Bedford) 
75.  The  Evolution  of  the  Social 

Sciences   in   the   Nineteenth 

Century  (Small) 
83.  Seminar:    Present   Problems 

in  General  Sociology  (Small) 
96.  The     Ethics     of     Sociology 

(Small) 
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House  Sanitation  (see  VI A- 
42)   (Talbot) 

Modern  Problems  in  House- 
hold     Administration      (see 
VIA-45)  (Talbot) 

51.  Contemporary  Society  in  the 
United  States  (Bedford) 

52.  American  Cities  (Woodhead) 

71.  Introduction    to    the    Study 
of  Society  (Woodhead) 

72.  History   of   Sociology   (Bed- 
ford) 

74.  The  Evolution  of  the  Social 
Sciences  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  (Small) 

82.  Seminar:  Present  Problems 
in  General  Sociology  (Small) 

94.  Elements  of  General  Soci- 
ology (Small) 
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3.  The  Family  (Henderson) 
57.  Rural    Communities     (Bed- 
ford) 
70.  Social  Politics  (Henderson) 
73.  The  Social  Mind  (Bedford) 
85.  Development    of    Sociology 
in  Germany.        M.        First 
Term  (Small) 
94A.  The  Fundamental  Ideas  of 
Sociology.     M.     First  Term 
(Small) 

S0C1 A L    SCIMNCK    G ROU P 


V.    THE  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE   AND   ADMINISTRATION 

PURPOSE 
This  college  was  organized  in  1898  in  response  to  the  growing  demand  for 
courses  within  the  University  which  should  fit  men  for  careers  in  the  practical 
professions  of  the  various  branches  of  business,  consular,  and  foreign  com- 
mercial service,  journalism,  philanthropic  and  charitable  work,  and  public 
service,  by  training  them  to  think  in  the  problems  which  must  arise  in  those 
occupations.  This  work,  however,  should  be  distinguished  from  the  technical 
training  of  the  profession,  which  must  always  be  obtained  by  actual  contact 
with  the  profession.  The  work  of  this  college  is  of  a  broader  character,  having 
to  do  with  underlying  principles.  The  students  may  expect  to  obtain  from  their 
courses  of  study  much  the  same  general  results  as  are  gained  from  the  ordinary 
undergraduate  electives,  while  at  the  end  they  will  be  better  qualified  for  direct 
participation  in  one  of  the  active  careers  of  commerce  or  administration. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration  is  governed  by  a  special 
Faculty,  composed  of  all  those  giving  instruction  in  the  College,  subject  to 
the  general  control  of  the  Senate,  and  it  has  a  separate  Dean  as  administrative 
officer.  Students  are  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Faculty  of  Commerce 
and  Administration,  and  they  will  be  enrolled  in  this  College  as  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  Higher  degrees  will  be  given  for  additional  work  accom- 
plished after  the  Bachelor's  degree  has  been  obtained. 

CURRICULUM 
The  work  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration  is  on  the  same 
plane  as  that  of  the  other  undergraduate  colleges  of  the  University.  The  entrance 
requirements  and  the  amount  of  work  required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  (four 
years)  are  the  same.  In  accordance  with  the  general  organization  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  first  two  years  of  college  work  constitute  the  Junior  College  of  Phi- 
losophy, on  the  completion  of  which  a  certificate  and  the  title  of  Associate  are 
given  and  the  student  enters  the  Senior  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

A  student  must  offer  for  admission  15  units  of  credit  by  certificate  from  an 
approved  school  or  by  examination.  Among  these  must  be  (a)  3  of  English, 
(6)  a  "principal  group"  of  3  or  more,  and  (c)  a  "secondary  group"  of  2  or  more. 
Of  the  15  units  7  must  be  selected  from  the  subjects  named  in  the  groups  desig- 
nated below;  5  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  for  which  credit  toward  gradua- 
tion is  given  by  the  approved  school  from  which  the  student  receives  his  diploma. 

The  principal  and  secondary  groups  offered  may  be  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  Greek  and  Latin,  (2)  Modern  Language  other  than  English,  (3)  History, 
Civics  and  Economics,  (4)  Mathematics,  (5)  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Zoology,  General  Biology,  Physiology,  Physiography,  Astronomy.  To  form  a 
language  group  the  units  must  all  be  in  one  language.  In  other  groups  any 
combination  of  subjects  may  be  made.  Credit  is  not  given  for  less  than  1  unit 
each  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  a  language.  In  Latin  2  units  must 
be  offered  if  the  subject  is  to  be  continued  in  college.  Less  than  \  unit  in  any 
subject  is  not  accepted. 
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SUMMARY    OF    ADMISSION    REQUIREMENTS 

3  units  of  English. 

3  (or  more)  units  in  a  single  group,  1-5. 

2  (or  more)  units  in  another  single  group,  1-5. 

2  (or  less)  units  in  subjects  selected  from  any  of  the  groups  1-5. 

[Total  10  units  in  English  and  groups  1-5.] 

5  units  from  any  subjects  accepted  by  an  approved  school  for  its  diploma. 

Entrance  with  conditions  is  not  permitted.  Excess  admission  credit  does 
not  establish  any  presumptive  claim  for  advanced  standing,  unless  the  student  has 
taken  a  post-graduate  high-school  course  of  at  least  one  semester. 

COLLEGE  COURSES 

College  courses,  with  few  exceptions,  are  given  as  "majors,"  one  exercise 
daily  throughout  a  quarter.  Three  majors  and  the  required  work  in  Physical 
Culture  constitute  full  work  for  a  quarter.  In  comparison  with  admission  credits 
two  majors  are  reckoned  as  equal  to  one  unit. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  ASSOCIATE'S  TITLE 

During  his  first  two  years  the  student  is  required  to  take: 

1.  Two  majors  of  English  (courses  1  and  3).  English  1  must  be  taken  in 
the  first  quarter  of  residence. 

2.  A  "continuation  group"  of  three  majors,  which  continues  the  work  of 
either  his  principal  or  secondary  admission  group  or  of  a  subject  in  which  he  took 
one  unit  in  the  Senior  year  of  high  school.  These  three  majors  must  all  be  taken 
in  the  first  year.  Careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  choice  of  these 
courses. 

3.  Enough  majors  in  each  of  the  following  "distribution  groups"  to  make  his 
total  (high  school + college)  credit  in  each  group  four  majors  (  =  2  units). 

I.  Philosophy,  History  and  Social  Science:   Departments  I- VI. 

II.  Modern  Language  other  than  English  (all  4  majors  in  one  language): 
Departments  XIII,  XIV. 

III.  Mathematics:   Department  XVII. 

IV.  Science:    Departments  XVIII-XXVIII. 

The  aim  of  the  requirement  in  Group  II  is  to  secure  for  the  student  a  reading 
knowledge  of  at  least  one  modern  language  other  than  English.  If  two  units 
of  a  language  are  offered  as  satisfying  the  requirements  of  this  group,  the  student 
must  prove  his  ability  to  read  it  with  ease  and  intelligence  by  passing  a  test 
examination  during  his  first  two  quarters  of  residence,  or  must  pass  an  additional 
major  of  the  same  language  in  college  with  a  grade  not  lower  than  C.  If  the 
student  passes  the  first  three  majors  of  a  language  in  college  with  an  average 
grade  of  B  or  better,  he  may  be  excused  from  the  fourth  major.  The  modern 
language  requirement  may  be  absolved  by  the  passing  of  the  test  examination. 
No  credit  in  majors  is  given  in  any  case  for  the  passing  of  this  examination;  it 
merely  relieves  the  student  of  the  obligation  to  take  further  work  in  modern 
language. 

The  title  of  Associate  is  conferred  upon  the  completion  of  18  majors,  with  at 
least  32  grade  points,  including  the  fulfilment  of  the  specified  requirements  as 
listed  above. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  must  present  a  minimum  of  time 
quarters  and  nine  majors  of  residence  work  in  the  college.  The  requirements 
for  the  degree  are  as  follows: 

a)  Entrance  requirements  as  indicated  above. 

b)  The  requirements  for  the  Associate  Title  as  indicated  above. 

c)  A  total  of  at  least  36  majors  and  72  grade-points.  These  36  majors  shall 
include  a  sequence  of  15  majors  of  coherent  and  progressive  work  so  arranged  as 
to  prepare  the  student  for  his  vocation.  This  sequence  must  have  the  approval 
of  the  Dean.  No  courses  counted  in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements,  or  in 
satisfaction  of  the  provisions  of  the  "English"  and  " distributions"  requirements 
of  the  Associate  Title  shall  count  in  making  up  the  15  major  sequence.  Students 
should  consult  with  the  Dean  concerning  this  sequence  not  later  than  the  third 
quarter  of  their  first  year  in  college. 

d)  Credit  for  ten  quarters  of  work  in  Physical  Culture. 

TYPES  OF  FIFTEEN  MAJOR  SEQUENCES 

In  every  case  the  15-major  sequence  must  be  arranged  in  consultation  with 
the  Dean.  The  sequence  assigned  will  depend  upon  the  needs  and  past  training 
of  the  student.  The  following  types  are  accordingly  presented  merely  to  indicate 
the  scope  and  character  of  the  work. 

I.    Trade  and  Industry — 

a)  Banking 

Required  Courses: 

Majors 

Principles  of  Economics 2 

Commercial  Geography 1 

Civil  Government  in  the  United  States 1 

Economic  History  of  the  United  States 1 

Principles  of  Accounting 1 

Corporation  Finance 1 

Principles  of  Statistics 1 

Money 1 

Banking 1 

And  at  least  five  selected  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean  from  the  following  group: 

Majors 

Industrial  Combinations 1 

Contracts 2 

Bills  and  Notes l\ 

Advanced  course  in  Money  .     * 1 

Taxation  and  Public  Finance 2 

Psychology 1 

Approved  courses  in  Geography 
Approved  courses  in  Political  Science 

The  remaining  majors  of  the  Senior  College  work  are  elective.  The  elec- 
tions must,  however,  receive  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 
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b)  Transportation 

Required  Courses: 

Majors 

Principles  of  Economics 2 

Commercial  Geography 

Civil  Government  of  the  United  States 

Economic  History  of  the  United  States     .      . 

Principles  of  Accounting 

Corporation  Finance 

Principles  of  Statistics 

Railway  Transportation 

Railway  Rates 

And  at  least  five  selected  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean  from  the  following  group: 

Majors 

Contracts 2 

Public  Service  Corporations f 

Taxation  and  Public  Finance 2 

Industrial  Combinations 

Economic  Geography  of  North  America 

History  of  Commerce 

Waterways 

Railway  Problems 

Psychology 

Approved  courses  in  Geography 
Approved  courses  in  Political  Science 

The  remaining  majors  of  the  Senior  College  work  are  elective.    The  elec- 
tion must,  however,  receive  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

c)  Other  divisions  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  Group  may  be  arranged 
with  the  Dean.  Such  arrangements  should  be  made  in  the  third  quarter 
of  the  first  year  in  college. 


II.    Public  Service — 

a)  Municipal,  State,  and  Federal 

Required  Courses: 

Majors 

Civil  Government  in  the  United  States 1 

Commercial  Geography 1 

Principles  of  Economics 2 

Principles  of  Statistics 1 

Economic  History  of  the  United  States 1 

Public  Finance  and  Taxation 2 

Comparative  Government 1 

And  at  least  six  other  majors  to  be  selected  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  particular  vocation  the  student  has  chosen.  These  majors  are  to  be  selected 
in  conference  with  the  Dean  and  this  selection  must  be  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Senior  College  work. 

The  remaining  majors  of  the  Senior  College  work  are  elective.  The  elections 
must,  however,  receive  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 
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b)  Consular  Service  and  Foreign  Commercial  Service  (requiring  the  regular 
Junior  College  course,  in  which  should  be  included  Civil  Government 
of  the  United  States,  Commercial  Geography,  and  Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics, and  a  three  year  course  of  study),  27  majors  in  the  Senior  College 
and  the  Graduate  School. 

Required  Courses: 

Majors 

Language   8 

Economic  Geography 1 

Statistics 2 

Commerce 1 

Elementary  Law 1 

Commercial  Law 1 

International  Law 1 

History  of  Diplomacy 1 

History  of  South  America 1 

History  of  the  Far  East 1 

The  nine  elective  majors  are  to  be  selected,  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean, 
from  the  following  departments:  Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  History, 
Sociology,  Languages,  Geology,  and  Geography.  Throughout  this  course  the 
fundamental  recommendations  of  the  United  States  government  have  been 
provided  for  and  adhered  to.  Students  satisfactorily  completing  this  course 
will  be  duly  certified  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

m.    Charitable  and  Philanthropic  Service — 

The  types  of  training  required  are  so  diverse  that  each  case  must  be  treated 
individually.  The  student  wishing  to  enter  this  field  must  confer  with  the  Dean 
and  arrange  a  definite  curriculum  early  in  his  college  course. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  persons  wishing  to  prepare  for  responsible 
positions  requiring  training  in  scientific  method  and  wide  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  social  relations  of  this  work  will  find  excellent  facilities  in  the  Uni- 
versity in  its  Departments  of  Physiology,  Psychology,  Medicine,  Law,  Education, 
the  Social  Sciences,  etc. 

Arrangements  are  readily  made  for  practice  as  apprentices  under  experienced 
supervisors. 
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DOCTORS   OF   PHILOSOPHY   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY  OF 

CHICAGO 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

1894     John  Cummings,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Poor  Law  System  of  the  United  States. 

1897  Henry  Rand  Hatfield,  Professor  of  Accounting  and  Secretary  of  the 

College  of  Commerce,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Municipal  Bonding  in  the  United  States. 
Simon  James  McLean,  Member  of  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners, 
Canada. 
The  Railway  Policy  of  Canada. 
George  Gerard  Tunell,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Pensions  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  System,  Chicago,  111. 
Transportation  on  the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America. 

1898  Herbert  Joseph  Davenport,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Political  Economy,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

The  French  War  Indemnity. 
Henry  Parker  Willis,  Professor  of  Finance,  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, and  Washington  Correspondent  and  Editorial  Writer  of  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

History  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union. 

1899  Harry  Alvin  Millis,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  Leland  Stan- 

ford Jr.  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
History  of  the  Finances  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 
Wesley  Clair  Mitchell,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
History  of  the  United  States  Notes. 

1900  Katharine   Bement  Davis,   Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State 

Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford,  N.Y. 
Causes  Affecting  the  Standard  of  Living  and  Wages. 
Worthy  Putnam  Sterns,  Special  Examiner  in  the  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions, Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 
Studies  in  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States. 

1901  Robert  Samuel  Pad  an  (deceased). 

Studies  in  Interest. 

1903  Charles    Crisswell    Arbuthnot,    Professor    of    Economics,    Western 

Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  O. 
The  Development  of  the  Corporation  and  the  Entrepreneur  Function. 
Stephen  Butler  Leacock,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Can. 
The  Doctrine  of  Laissez  Faire. 

1904  Murray  Shipley  Wildman,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Economics,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
The  Economic  and  Social  Conditions  Which  Explain  Inflation  Move- 
ments in  the  United  States. 

1905  Edith  Abbott,  Assistant  Director,  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Phil- 

anthropy, Chicago,  111. 
A  Statistical  Study  of  the  Wages  of  Unskilled  Labor  in  the  United 
States,  1830-1900. 
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1905     Earl  Dean  Howard,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  111. 
The  Recent  Industrial  Progress  of  Germany. 

Robert  Franklin  Hoxie,   Associate   Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 
An  Analysis  of  the  Concepts  of  Demand  and  Supply  in  Their  Relation 
to  Market  Price. 

Albert  Newton  Merritt,  Secretary  of  the  Commercial  Exchange  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Federal  Regulation  of  Railway  Rates. 

1907  Donald  Elliott  Bridgman,  Attorney,  New  York  City. 

Economic  Causes  of  Large  Fortunes. 

1908  William  Walker  Swanson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  Queens 

University,  Kingston,  Canada. 
The  Establishment  of  the  National  Banking  System. 

Anna  Pritchett  Youngman,  Instructor  in  Economics,  Wellesley  College, 
Wellesley,  Mass. 
The  Economic  Causes  of  Large  Fortunes. 

Eugene  Bryan  Patton,  Bureau  of  Labor,  Albany,  N.Y. 
The  Resumption  of  Specie  Payment  in  1879. 

Oscar  Douglas  Skelton,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Queens  Uni- 
versity, Kingston,  Canada. 
An  Examination  of  Marxian  Theory. 

1909  George  Asbury  Stephens,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Influence  of  Trade  Education  upon  Wages. 

1910  Edgar   Hutchinson   Johnson,    Professor   of   History   and   Economics, 

Emory  College,  Emory,  Ga. 
The  Economics  of  Henry  George's  Progress  and  Poverty. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

1898  Lawrence  Boyd  Evans,  Professor  of  History,  Tufts  College,  Tufts  Col- 

lege, Mass. 
The  Development  of  Government  in  Illinois. 

Ethel  Glover  Hatfield,  (Mrs.  Henry  R.  Hatfield),  Berkeley,  Cal. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Anna  Long  Dolman  Inskepe,  1050  E.  Thirtieth  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Local  Government  in  California  to  1879. 

1899  Samuel  Childs   Mitchell,   Professor  of   History,   Richmond  College, 

Richmond,  Va. 
The  Change  from  Colony  to  Commonwealth  in  Virginia. 

1901  Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Professor  of  Household 

Administration,  The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Legal  Tender:  A  Study  in  English  and  American  Monetary  History. 

1902  Jeremiah  Simeon  Young,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Political 

Science,  University  of  Minnesota. 
The  Cumberland  Road. 

1905     Walter  Fairleigh  Dodd,  Division  of  Law,  Library  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
The  State  Governments  of  the  American  Revolution. 

1907    Ira  Calvert  Hamilton,  Teacher  of  Civil  Government  and  History, 
Wendell  Phillips  High  School,  Chicago,  111. 
The  History  of  Administration  in  Illinois. 
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1907  Augustus  Raymond  Hatton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science, 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Civil  Service  Reform  in  the  United 
States. 

1908  Samuel  MacClintock,  Federal  Legislation  regarding  Aliens. 

Susan  Wade  Peabody,  The  Relation  of  Government  to  Public  Health. 

HISTORY 

1895  John  William  Perrin,  Professor  of  History,  Western  Reserve  University, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  History  of  Compulsory  Education  in  New  England. 
James  Westpall  Thompson,  Associate  Professor  of  Mediaeval  History, 

The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Development  of  the  French  Monarchy  under  Louis  VI. 

1896  George  Pierce  Garrison,  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Texas, 

Austin,  Tex. 
History  of  Federal  Control  of  Congressional  Elections. 

1897  James  Fosdick  Baldwin,  Professor  of  History,  Vassar  College,  Pough- 

keepsie,  N.Y. 
Scutage  and  Knight  Service. 
Charles  Truman  Wyckoff,  Professor  of  History,  Bradley  Polytechnic 

Institute,  Peoria,  111. 
The  Feudal  Relations  between  the  Crowns  of  England  and  Scotland 

under  the  Early  Plantagenets. 

1898  Ernest  Alanson  Balch,  Statistician  and  Instructor  of  Agents,  North- 

western Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Recent  Phases  of  Reciprocity  in  the  United  States. 
James  Walter  Fertig,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Secession  and  Reconstruction  of  Tennessee. 
Cora  Louise  Scofield,  344  E.  37th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Court  of  Star  Chamber. 

1899  William  Rullkoetter,  Professor  of  History  and  German,  Drury  College, 

Springfield,  Mo. 
Legal  Protection  of  Women  in  Ancient  German  Society. 
Henry   Lawrence   Schoolcraft,   444   Greenleaf   Ave.,   Rogers   Park, 

Chicago,  111. 
The  Genesis  of  the  Grand  Remonstrance. 

1900  Frank  George  Franklin,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science, 

University  of  the  Pacific,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Naturalization  in  the  United  States  with  Especial  Reference  to  Its 
Legislative  History  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the 
Civil  War. 
Walter  Flavius  McCaleb,  Carrizo  Springs,  Tex. 

The  Aaron  Burr  Conspiracy. 
Edwin  Erle  Sparks,  President  of  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
The  Cumberland  National  Road  as  a  Union-making  Factor. 

1901  Norman  Dwight  Harris,  Professor  of  European  Diplomatic  History, 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 
The  History  of  Negro  Servitude  and  Slavery  Agitation  in  Illinois. 
Paul  Frederick  Peck,  Professor  of  History,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la. 
The  Development  of  the  Theory  of  Succession  under  the  Early 
Norman  Kings. 
George  Clarke  Sellery,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  University  of 
Wisconsin,   Madison,  Wis. 
The  Suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus  during  the  Civil  War. 
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John  Olaf  Sethre,  Teacher,  Carlisle,  Minn. 

The  Political  History  of  Minnesota  Prior  to  Her  Admission  into  the 
Union. 

Ralph   Charles  Henry  Catterall,   Professor  of   Modern  European 
History,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
The  Second  United  States  Bank. 

Regina  Katharine  Crandall,  Reader  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Genet's  Mission. 

Elmer  Cummings  Griffith,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy, 
William  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo. 
The  Rise  and  the  Development  of  the  Gerrymander. 

Edgar   Holmes   McNeal,    Assistant   Professor  of   European   History, 
Ohio  State  College,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Minores  and  Mediocres  in  German  Tribal  Codes. 

Frances  Gardiner -Davenport,  Assistant  in  the  Bureau  of  Historical 
Research,  Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Economic  Development  of  a  Norfolk  Manor,  1086-1565. 

William  Rat  Manning,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  George  Washing- 
ton University,  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Nootka  Sound  Controversy. 

Charles  Oscar  Paullin,  Research  Work,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Administration  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  during  the 
Revolution. 

Julian  Pleasant  Bretz,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Ithaca,  N.Y. 
The  Extension  of  the  Postal  System  West  of  the  Alleghenies. 

Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Instructor  in  History,  The  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Development  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  in  England 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  Great  Civil  War. 

Edward  Benjamin  Krehbiel,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
The  Interdict  under  Innocent  III. 

Walter  Robinson  Smith,   Professor  of  History  and  Social   Science, 
Heidelberg  University,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
A  History  of  Dueling  in  the  United  States. 

Henry  Smith,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind. 
The  Mennonites  in  Pennsylvania. 

George  Lane  Melton,  106  N.  Brauceforte  St.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 
The  Development  of  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Region. 

Milo  Milton  Quaife,  Instructor  in  History,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  III. 
The  Doctrine  of  Non-intervention  with  Slavery. 

Schuyler  Baldwin  Terry,  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Financing  the  Hundred  Years'  War. 

David  Richard  Moore. 

Canada  and  the  United  States,  1815-30. 

James  Garfield  Randall,  Professor  of  History,  Butler  College,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
Confiscation  of  Property  during  the  Civil  War. 

Elmer  Arthur  Riley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce  and  Finance, 
James  Millikin  University,  Decatur,  111. 
Development  of  Chicago  and  Vicinity  as  a  Manufacturing  Center. 
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1895  Jerome  Hall  Raymond,  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111. 

American  Municipal  Government. 
Frederick  William  Sanders,  Principal  of  High  School,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
An  Exposition  in  Outline  of  the  Relation  of  Certain  Economic  Prin- 
ciples to  Social  Readjustment. 

1896  William   Isaac   Thomas,    Professor   of   Sociology,    The   University   of 

Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
On  a  Difference  of  the  Metabolism  of  the  Sexes. 
George  Edgar  Vincent,   President  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Sociology  and  the  Integration  of  Studies. 

1897  David  Prescott  Barrows,  Director  of  Education,  Manila,  P.I. 

The  Ethno-Botany  of  the  Coahuilla  Indians  of  Southern  California. 
Hannah  Belle  Clark,   (Mrs.  Ambrose  V.  Powell),  216  E.  51st  St., 
Chicago,  111. 
The  Public  Schools  of  Chicago :  A  Sociological  Study. 
Merton  Leland  Miller,  Bureau  of  Education,  Manila,  P.I. 

A  Preliminary  Study  of  the  Pueblo  of  Taos. 
Paul  Monroe,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Teaching,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
Profit  Sharing:   A  Study  in  Social  Economics. 

1898  Ira  Woods  Howerth,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Extension  Division, 

The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Social  Aim  in  Education. 

1899  Charles  Abram  Ellwood,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Mis- 

souri, Columbia,  Mo. 
Some  Prolegomena  to  Social  Psychology. 

1900  Jacob  Dorsey  Forrest,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Butler  College,  Indian- 

apolis, Ind. 
The  Development  of  Industrial  Organizations. 
Annie    Marion    MacLean,    Professor   of   Sociology,    Adelphi   College, 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
The  Acadian  Element  in  the  Population  of  Nova  Scotia. 

1901  William  Clarke  Gordon,  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Westfield,  Mass. 

The  Social  Ideals  of  Alfred  Tennyson  as  related  to  His  Time. 
Charles  Joseph  Bushnell,  Chicago,  111. 

A  Study  of  the  Stock  Yards  Community  at  Chicago,  as  a  Typical 
Example  of  the  Bearing  of  Modern  Industry  upon  Democracy,  with 
Constructive  Suggestions. 
John  Morris  Gillett,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  North 
Dakota. 
The  Culture  Agencies  of  a  Typical  Manufacturing  Group,  South 
Chicago. 

1902  Edward  Cary  Hayes,   Professor  of  Sociology,   University  of  Illinois, 

Urbana,  111. 
The  Sociologist's  Object  of  Attention. 

1903  Amy  Hewes,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley, 

Mass. 
The  Part  of  Invention  in  the  Social  Process. 

1904  Romanzo  Colfax  Adams,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Pedagogy,  Nevada 

State  University,  Reno,  Nev. 
A  Technique  for  Sociological  Research. 
Thomas  James  Riley,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Washington  University, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
A  Study  of  the  Higher  Life  of  Chicago. 
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1905  Herbert  Easton  Fleming,  Record-Herald  Staff,  Chicago,  III. 
Some  Phases  of  the  Production  anjd  Consumption  of  Literature  in 

Chicago. 

1906  Eben  Mumford,  Professor  of  Social  Science,  James  Millikin  University, 

Decatur,  111. 
The  Beginnings  of  Authority.  / 

Mabel  Carter  Rhoades,  Syracuse,  N.Y(,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology, 
Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.Y. 
A  Case  Study  of  Delinquent  Boys  in  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Chicago. 
Erville  Bartlett  Woods,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Hamline  University, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Progress  as  a  Sociological  Concept. 

1907  Gustavus  Walker  Dyer,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Vanderbilt  University. 

Democracy  in  the  South  before  the  Civil  War.     - 
Howard  Woodhead,  Instructor  in  Sociology,  The  University  of  Chicago. 
Chicago,  111. 
The  Social  Significance  of  the  Physical  Development  of  Cities. 

1908  Cecil  Clare  North,  Professor  of  Sociology,  DePauw  University,  Green- 

castle,  Ind. 
The  Influence  of  Modern  Social  Relations  upon  Ethical  Concepts. 

1910  Luther  Lee  Bernard,   Instructor    in  Sociology,   Adelbert  College  of 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  Transition  to  an  Objective  Standard  of  Social  Control. 
Frances  Fenton,  Instructor  in  Sociology,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South 
Hadley,  Mass. 
The  Influence  of  Newspaper  Presentations  upon  the  Growth  of  Crime 
and  Other  Anti-social  Activity. 
Hector  MacPherson. 

Co-operative  Credit  Associations  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
David   Richard   Moore,    Professor  of   History,    Lawrence  University, 
Appleton,  Wis. 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  1815-30. 

1911  Samuel  Nicholas  Reep,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of 

Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Social  Policy  of  Chicago  Churches. 
Emory  Stephen  Bogardus,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Political 

Economy,  University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
The  Relation  of  Fatigue  to  Industrial  Accidents. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years,  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  Courses  in  Medicine,  the  School  of  Education, 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Faculty  and  equipment. — The  faculty  numbers  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven;  the  libraries  contain  375,000  volumes.  The  University  owns  ninety 
acres  of  land  in  Chicago  and  has  thirty-five  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  six  miles  south  of 
the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  Office  of  the  University. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October  to 
December) ;  the  Winter  (January  to  March) ;  the  Spring  (April  to  the  middle  of 
June);  the  Summer  (the  middle  of  June  to  August).  For  the  year  1913-14  the 
exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four  quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  16, 
1913;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  1,  1913;  Winter  Quarter,  January  2,  1914; 
Spring  Quarter,  March  30,  1914.  Students  are  admitted  at  the  opening  of  each 
quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  quarter. 

The  unit  of  work  and  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Science;  in  the  Colleges, 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Science,  and  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Divinity 
School,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy;  in  the  Law  School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  Bachelor  of 
Laws;  in  the  School  of  Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education, 
of  Philosophy  in  Education,  and  of  Science  in  Education;  in  the  College  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration  the  degree  of  Bachelor  Of  Philosophy. 

Fellowships,  scholarships,  student  service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment. 

FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

1 .  Examination  or  school  inspection  fee. — A  fee  of  $5  is  payable  by  students 
entering  the  Junior  Colleges  either  by  examination  or  from  co-operating  schools. 

2.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5,  and  is  required  of  every 
student  on  entrance  to  the  University. 

3.  Tuition  fees,  etc. — The  regular  fee  for  three  majors  in  the  College  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science,  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  and  in 
the  College  of  Education  is  $40  per  quarter.     There  is  no  reduction  to  those 
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taking  only  two  majors.  A  reduction  is  made  in  case  of  students  taking  only  one 
major  (or  equivalent),  one-half  the  full  tuition  fee  being  charged.  In  Law  and 
Medicine,  the  fees  are  $50  and  $60  respectively.  All  students  pay  once  a 
matriculation  fee  of  $5.  Laboratory  fees  vary  from  $2.50  to  $5  per  major  per 
quarter.  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  and  payable  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  each  quarter.     All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Registrar,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

Registration  is  not  complete  until  all  University  bills  are  paid.  Those  who 
fail  to  meet  this  obligation  are  not  regarded  as  members  of  the  University. 
After  the  fifth  day,  to  secure  membership  in  the  University,  the  consent  of  the 
Dean  and  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  $5  for  late  registration  will  be  required. 

4.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10. 
The  graduation  fee  for  Doctors,  including  diploma  and  hood,  is  $15.  In  the  case 
of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two-year  course,  the  charge  is  $5. 

ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

There  are  ten  dormitories  in  the  University  quadrangles.  Two  of  these  are 
reserved  for  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  five  are  for  women.  A 
University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory;  each  House  has  a  Head, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected 
by  the  members;  also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the 
University  by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is 
determined  by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general 
control  of  the  University. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $20  to  $74  per  quarter  of  twelve 
weeks.  This  includes  heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has  separate 
dining-hall  and  parlors.     The  cost  of  table  board  in  these  halls  is  $4.50  per  week. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  concerning  rooms  and  board 
within  or  without  the  quadrangles,  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses  for  thirty- 
six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the  University: 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

University  bill,  tuition 

$120.00 

54.00 

135.00 

15.00 

10.00 

$120.00 

105.00 

162.00 

25.00 

20.00 

$120.00 

Rent  and  care  of  room 

225.00 

Board 

225.00 

Laundry  

35.00 

Textbooks  and  stationery 

50.00 

Total 

$334.00 

$432.00 

$655.00 

It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  expenses  below 
the  lowest  of  these  estimates  can  do  so.  By  application  to  the  Housing  Inspector, 
rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished,  heated,  lighted,  and  cared  for,  may  be 
obtained  at  from  $1 .50  a  week  upward.  This  rate  is  obtainable,  as  a  rule,  when 
two  or  more  students  room  together.  Room  and  board  in  private  houses  are 
offered  from  $6  per  week  upward.  The  University  Commons,  Hutchinson  Hall, 
offers  to  students  meals  a  la  carte.  Lexington  Commons  for  women  offers  meals 
d  la  carte  during  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  quarters.  During  the  Summer 
Quarter  the  University  Commons  is  open  to  both  men  and  women. 
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FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Trustees  award  annually  about  one  hundred  Fellowships  in  the 
Graduate  Schools.  These  Fellowships  range  in  value  from  $120,  the  tuition  fees 
of  a  student  for  three  quarters,  to  $520,  that  is,  $400  in  addition  to  the  tuition 
fees  for  three  quarters.  A  special  Fellowship  of  $320,  founded  by  Messrs.  Hart, 
Schaffner,  and  Marx,  is  offered  to  a  graduate  student  in  Political  Economy.  A 
limited  number  of  Scholarships,  covering  a  part  or  all  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three 
quarters,  are  also  awarded  annually. 

Candidates  for  these  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  should  send  to  the  Deans 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  a  record  of  their  previous  work  and  distinctions,  degrees 
and  past  courses  of  study,  with  copies  of  their  written  or  printed  work  in  the 
field  of  the  department  in  which  application  is  made.  Applications  must  be 
received  at  the  Deans'  offices  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year,  in  order  to  be 
considered  for  the  following  year.     Appointments  will  be  made  early  in  April. 

Fellows  may  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  teaching  in  the  University,  or 
for  kindred  work;  but  in  no  case  will  they  be  expected  or  permitted  to  devote 
more  than  one-sixth  of  their  time  to  such  service.  Fellows  will  not  engage  in 
outside  work  for  compensation,  unless  by  permission  of  the  President.  Except 
in  rare  cases,  students  will  not  be  appointed  to  Fellowships  until  they  have  done 
at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work. 

In  addition  to  the  Scholarships  mentioned  above,  one  graduate  Scholarship, 
yielding  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  annual  tuition  fees,  is  annually  awarded  to 
the  best  student  in  each  department  graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
during  the  preceding  year. 

A  Scholarship  yielding  the  amount  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters 
($120)  is  annually  awarded  in  each  department  offering  Junior  College  work,  to 
the  best  student  receiving  the  Associate's  title  during  the  preceding  year. 

Full  particulars  concerning  higher  degrees,  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  graduate  students  will  be  found  in  the  Circular  of 
Information  of  the  Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools,  which  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

AID  TO  STUDENTS 

Besides  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  various  kinds  of  assistance  are  offered  \ 
to  those  who  need  help,  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Prizes;  (2)  University 
Service;  (3)  Loans  by  the  Students'  Fund  Society,  and  (4)  Outside  Employment. 
The  position  of  the  University  in  a  large  city  brings  the  decided  advantage  of 
providing  many  opportunities  for  employment.  Through  the  University  Employ- 
ment Bureau  many  students  are  able  to  secure  all  of  the  outside  employment  for 
which  they  have  time.  For  further  details  applicants  should  send  for  the  circular, 
Assistance  to  Students  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

DEGREES 

Graduate  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's  or  to  a  Doctor's  degree  under  the 
conditions  specified  below: 

I.      THE   MASTER'S  DEGREE 

Two  degrees  are  conferred,  viz.,  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent 
to  that  required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  • 
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Chicago,1  may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which 
he  is  working,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
candidate  for  a  Master's  degree.  The  student  is  required  to  get  from  the  office 
of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  and  have  filled  out,  a  form  by  means  of 
which  his  application  for  candidacy  must  be  presented  to  the  Faculties  of  the 
Graduate  Schools.  Admission  to  candidacy  must  precede  the  conferring  of  the 
degree  by  at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a  Master's 
degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

b)  At  least  eight  majors  of  graduate  work.  These  eight  majors  need  not  be 
all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to  some  rational  plan 
approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at  least  six  months  before  the 
degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the  approval  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work  is  done.2 

d)  The  delivery  of  five  printed  or  typewritten  copies,  including  one  bound 
copy,  of  the  dissertation  to  the  University  Library,  at  least  one  week  before  the 
Convocation  at  which  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

/)  No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  count  toward  the 
Master's  degree. 

II.     THE   DEGREE    OF   DOCTOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to 
that  required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,3  whose  thesis 
subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  principal  department,  and  who  has  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  {which  must  be  officially  certified  by  those  depart- 
ments at  least  nine  months  before  the  examination  in  the  principal  department) 
may,  on  recommendation  by  the  principal  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  take 
his  degree,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Admission  to  candidacy  must  precede  the 
conferring  of  the  degree  by  at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the 
Doctor's  degree  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  at  the  University,  in  pursuance  of 
an  accepted  course  of  study  (see  5  and  6  below).  The  course  in  question  must 
include  one  principal,  and  either  one  or  two  secondary  subjects.  The  amount  of 
work  required  in  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects  is  nine  majors. 

b)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the  work  done  in  preparation  for 
the  degree. 

1  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "equivalent"  in  this  con- 
nection refers  to  quantity  only.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  specific  Master's 
degree  (Arts  or  Science)  to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead. 

i  In  exceptional  cases  the  Deans,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  departments  con- 
cerned, may  accept  an  additional  major  in  lieu  of  the  dissertation. 

3  In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  will  present  to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed 
statement  of  his  undergraduate  work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these 
.  statements  during  the  opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  a  subject  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
candidate's  work  has  been  done. 

d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments. 

e)  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  not,  as  a  rule, 
take  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  work  in  one  department,  and  may  not  take 
work  which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than  three  departments. 

3.  Thesis. — Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  upon  some  question 
connected  with  his  principal  subject.  This  production  must  constitute  an  actual 
contribution  to  knowledge.  Its  subject  must  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
Head  of  the  Department  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  date  of  the  final 
examination.  The  thesis  itself  must  be  submitted  to  the  Head  of  the  Department 
one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  at  which  the  degree  is  to  be 
recommended,  a  typewritten  copy  of  the  thesis,  together  with  a  certificate  signed 
by  the  Head  or  Acting  Head  of  the  Department  that  the  copy,  as  submitted,  is 
accepted  for  publication  as  the  candidate's  thesis  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shall 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Said  copy  may  not 
be  withdrawn  from  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  until  the 
required  one  hundred  copies  are  deposited  in  the  Library. 

The  candidate  shall  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
a  contract  in  legal  form  to  the  effect  that  he  will  furnish  the  General  Library 
with  one  hundred  copies  (including  two  bound  in  half-roan)  which  shall  fulfil  in 
format,  cover,  title-page,  and  stock  all  the  University  requirements. 

Any  one  of  the  following  three  methods  may  be  followed: 

a)  A  signed  statement  may  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  Office  from  a  publishing 
agency  approved  as  to  its  technical  efficiency  by  the  University  Press,  and  also 
as  to  its  professional  responsibility  by  the  department  concerned,  that  the  thesis 
has  been  received  and  accepted  for  publication. 

The  one  hundred  copies  furnished  to  the  General  Library  must  be  separate 
prints.  They  must  contain  no  other  material  and  must  be  put  in  covers 
(ninety-eight  in  paper  covers  and  two  in  half-roan). 

b)  The  candidate  may  deposit  with  the  Business  Office  a  legal  financial 
guaranty  sufficient  to  enable  the  University  Press  to  print  the  required  one' 
hundred  copies,  including  the  binding  of  two  copies  in  half-roan.  This  guar- 
anty shall  mature  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  conferring 
of  the  degree;  or 

c)  The  candidate  may  at  his  own  cost  secure  publication  of  the  thesis  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  University,  in  which  case  the  degree  will  be  conferred  only 
after  the  delivery  of  the  required  one  hundred  copies  to  the  General  Library. 

Additional  thesis  regulations: 

(a)  Upon  recommendation  of  a  department  and  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  immediately  concerned,  a  briefer  form  of  the  Doctor's  thesis  than  that 
received  in  satisfaction  of  requirements  for  the  degree  may  be  accepted  for  publi- 
cation. 

For  instance,  the  alternative  form  of  publication  may  be  an  account  of  the 
method  pursued  in  the  investigation,  together  with  an  abstract  of  the  evidence 
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used  and  a  complete  summary  of  the  conclusions  reached;  or  it  may  be  a  single 
chapter,  provided  the  same  represents  a  distinct  unit  of  investigation. 

(b)  Five  typewritten  copies  of  the  complete  thesis  are  required  for  deposit 
in  the  library  in  addition  to  the  printed  copies. 

(c)  In  case  the  course  provided  for  in  (a)  is  to  be  adopted,  arrangements  for 
the'same  are  made  in  the  Dean's  office  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  for 
publication. 

(d)  Clauses  (a)-(c)  are  held  to  modify  other  rules  governing  publication  of 
theses  in  the  one  detail  of  providing  for  acceptance  of  a  printed  abbreviation  in 
place  of  the  entire  material. 

4.  Final  examination. — After  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  may  pre- 
sent himself  for  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as  he 
has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned.  He 
may  present  himself  for  the  examination  in  his  principal  subject,  or  in  both  prin- 
cipal and  secondary  subjects  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not  been  taken 
in  advance  (1)  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or 
departments  concerned,  and  (2)  after  he  has  made  satisfactory  arrangements  as 
regards  his  thesis.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  the  members  of  the  principal  department  concerned,  an  appointed  representa- 
tive of  the  secondary  department,  or  a  representative  of  each  of  them  if  there  are 
two,  of  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  department  who  may  choose  to 
attend,  and  a  member  of  some  other  department  appointed  by  the  Deans  of  the 
Graduate  Schools. 

If  the  examinations  in  the  secondary  subjects  are  separated,  they  may  not 
be  held  in  the  same  quarter,  or  within  two  months  of  each  other. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his 
work,  including  an  analysis  of  the  thesis,  and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  with 
his  Dean  for  distribution  to  the  committee  one  week  before  the  time  set  for  the 
examination.  In  the  case  of  the  examination  in  the  secondary  department,  the 
statement  should  include  the  work  in  this  department,  and  the  statement  for  the 
final  examination  should  include  the  work  of  both  departments.1 

5.  Non-resident  work. — After  being  admitted,  the  student  may  be  allowed  to 
substitute  non-resident  work  for  resident  work  to  a  limited  extent,  under  condi- 
tions to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned. 

6.  Work  done  in  other  universities. — Graduate  work  done  in  another  univer- 
sity will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
provided  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  standing,  and 
sufficient  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  particular  work  was  satisfactorily  per- 
formed. Graduate  work  done  in  other  institutions  cannot  reduce  the  residence 
requirement  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to  a  period  less  than  one  year.2 

1  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  completion  of  a 
certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the  recognition  and  mark 
of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen  province,  shown  first  by  the 
production  of  a  thesis  evincing  the  power  of  independent  investigation  and  forming  an 
actual  contribution  to  existing  knowledge;  and  secondly,  by  the  passing  of  examinations 
covering  the  general  field  of  the  candidate's  subjects,  with  more  minuteness  in  the  case 
of  the  principal  subject,  with  less  minuteness  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or 
subjects. 

*  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  candidates  for  higher  degrees  should  consult 
with  their  Deans  concerning  all  technical  requirements  for  such  degrees,  before  applica- 
tion is  made  for  admission  to  candidacy.  In  all  cases  candidates  should  consult  early 
with  the  heads  of  the  departments  within  which  their  major  and  minor  subjects  are  taken. 
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FACILITIES  FOR  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH 
The  departments  of  this  group  are  housed  in  the  Harper  Memorial  Librar 

where  seminar  rooms,  offices,  graduate  reading-room,  and  all  collections  of  mate 

ials  are  under  one  roof. 

The  library  facilities  available  for  graduate  students  in  this  group  may  be 

noticed  under  three  heads: 

a)  The  departmental  libraries  of  the  group  united  under  one  organization 
contain  over  50,000  volumes  especially  selected  for  advanced  study  and  research; 
over  300  periodicals  are  received  by  the  group  library.  The  Law  Library  con- 
tains 28,000  volumes,  and  includes  copies  of  the  session  laws  of  the  states. 

b)  The  General  Library  of  the  University  contains,  in  addition  to  state  docu- 
ments and  other  sources,  an  unusually  complete  set  of  United  States  documents, 
beginning  with  the  First  Congress.  The  departmental  libraries  of  Comparative 
Religion,  Semitic  Languages,  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  and  Church 
History  are  also  available. 

c)  The  Chicago  Public  Library;  the  John  Crerar  Library,  which  has  devoted 
especial  attention  to  political  economy,  political  science,  and  sociology;  the  New- 
berry Library,  which  has  a  large  historical  collection;  the  Library  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society;  the  Library  of  the  Chicago  Law  Institute,  and  the  Municipal 
Library  in  the  City  Hall  are  available  to  students  in  the  prosecution  of  detailed 
investigation. 

MATERIAL  FOR  STUDY 

While  the  rudiments  of  the  social  sciences  may  be  studied  in  smaller  com- 
munities, and  while  many  considerations  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  introducing 
beginners  to  these  subjects  in  less  complex  groups,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
most  serious  problems  of  modern  society  are  presented  by  large  cities,  and  that 
they  consequently  afford  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  graduate  study.  No 
city  in  the  world  contains  a  wider  variety  of  typical  social  conditions  than 
Chicago,  and  no  city  in  the  United  States  more  accurately  epitomizes  the  general 
problems  of  American  life. 

In  Chicago  some  forty  languages  are  spoken  by  numbers  ranging  from  half 
a  dozen  to  half  a  million,  and  many  of  these  linguistic  groups  are  accessible  for 
anthropological  and  ethnological  study. 

The  population  engaged  in  manufacturing,  building,  packing,  and  dis- 
tributing industries  exhibits  every  phase  of  modern  labor  questions  in  the  most 
representative  form.  As  the  greatest  railroad  center  in  the  world,  the  city  offers 
unequaled  facilities  for  study  of  all  the  problems  connected  with  transportation. 
The  shipping,  commerce,  banking,  journalism,  municipal  administration,  courts, 
schools,  museums,  hospitals,  churches,  social  settlements,  political  organizations, 
charities,  and  correctional  institutions  complete  a  permanent  exhibit  of  the  chief 
types  of  modern  activity;  and  they  admit  advanced  students  in  many  ways  to 
opportunities  not  merely  for  observation  but  for  practical  experience. 

CLUBS 

Each  of  the  departments  of  this  group  has  a  club,  consisting  of  its  instructors 
and  graduate  students,  which  meets  regularly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
members  in  touch  with  the  best  contemporary  work  in  the  field  covered  by  the 
department. 

The  clubs  frequently  meet  jointly  for  the  consideration  of  topics  of  general 
interest,  and  to  acquaint  the  members  of  each  department  with  the  most  impor- 
tant work  in  allied  fields. 
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II.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

James  Laurence  Laughlin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Political  Economy. 
Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy;  Dean  of  the 

College  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 
Robert  Franklin  Hoxie,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
Chester  Whitney  Wright,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
James  Alfred  Field,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

,  in  charge  of  the  work  in  accounting. 

Harold  Glenn  Moulton,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 
Frederick  Benjamin  Garver,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 

Harry  Alvin  Millis,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  Kansas 

(Summer,  1913).  . 

Albert  Conser  Whitaker,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics,  Leland  Stanford 

Junior  University  (Summer,  1913). 
Ambrose  Pare  Winston,  Sometime  Professor  in  the  Imperial  University  of 

Finance,  Pekin  (Summer,  1913). 
John  Christie  Duncan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting,  University 

of  Illinois  (Summer,  1913). 

FELLOWS,  1912-13 
Leon  Ardzrooni,  A.B.  Chauncey  Edward  Hope,  Ph.B. 

Edward  Martin  Arnos,  S.B.,  A.M.      Walter  Huth 
Edward  Donald  Baker,  A.B.,  A.M.     Hazel  Kyrk,  Ph.B. 
Clarence  Elmer  Bonnett,  A.B.  Frieda  Segelke  Miller,  A.B. 

Francis  Lowden  Burnet,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  work  of  the  department  is  intended  to  provide,  by  symmetrically 
arranged  courses  of  instruction,  a  complete  training  in  various  branches  of 
economics.  The  chief  aims  of  the  instruction  will  be  to  give  the  power  to  think 
in  the  subject,  to  teach  methods  of  work,  to  foster  a  judicial  spirit,  to  cultivate 
an  attitude  of  scholarly  independence,  and  to  train  men  to  become  useful  citizens 

Undergraduate  students  who  take  their  principal  sequence  in  Political 
Economy  should  choose  the  social  science  sequence  as  their  secondary  sequence. 
The  principal  sequence  is  to  be  made  up  of  (a)  the  elementary  courses  1  and  2 
if  these  courses  have  not  been  taken  in  the  social  science  sequence,  (6)  not  fewer 
than  three  majors  from  the  group  of  intermediate  courses,  and  (c)  not  lewer 
than  three  majors  from  the  group  of  advanced  courses. 

Candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  may  not  offer  the  elementary  courses  for 
graduate  credit.     Intermediate  courses  confer  half  credit  for  purposes  of  higher 

prere*<«^  WHH 

Origins  (VI-26)  or  Sociology,  71;  Logic  or  Ethics. 
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degrees.  In  the  first  quarter  of  his  candidacy  for  either  of  the  higher  degrees, 
in  case  Political  Economy  is  chosen  as  the  principal  subject,  the  student  must 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  preparation  in  allied  subjects. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  should  file  with  the  departmental 
examiner,  on  or  before  the  opening  of  their  first  quarter  of  residence,  a  complete 
statement  of  the  work  they  intend  to  offer.  The  examiner  will  submit  this 
schedule  to  the  department  for  approval. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  taking  Political  Economy  as  a  principal 
subject,  should  offer  as  a  foundation  the  subjects  covered  by  courses  9,  10,  12, 
13,  and  14;  and  the  remaining  subjects,  together  with  the  research  work,  should 
be  early  determined  upon  in  consultation  with  the  department.  The  major 
work  demands  two-thirds  of  the  time  usually  required  for  the  doctorate.  The 
nine  majors  required  of  those  taking  Political  Economy  as  a  secondary  subject 
should  include  a  study  of  Economic  Theory. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.    ELEMENTARY    COURSES 

1,  2.  Principles  of  Political  Economy. — General  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Political  Economy. 

Courses  1  and  2  together  are  designed  to  give  the  students  an  acquaintance 
with  the  working  principles  of  modern  Political  Economy.  The  general  drill  in 
the  principles  cannot  be  completed  in  one  quarter;  and  the  department  does  not 
wish  students  to  elect  course  1  who  do  not  intend  to  continue  the  work  in  course  2. 
Descriptive  and  practical  subjects  are  introduced  as  the  principles  are  discussed, 
and  the  field  is  only  half  covered  in  course  1.     Prerequisite:   nine  majors. 

Course  1. — Mj.  Summer;  Autumn,  3  sections;  Winter,  2  sections;  Spring, 
2  sections.  Professor  Marshall,  Associate  Professors  Wright  and  Field, 
Mr.  Moulton,  and  Mr.  Garver. 

Course  2. — Mj.  Summer;  Autumn,  2  sections;  Winter,  2  sections ;  Spring, 
2  sections.  Professor  Marshall,  Associate  Professors  Wright  and  Field, 
Mr.  Moulton,  and  Mr.  Garver. 

ii.  intermediate  courses 

Political  Economy  1  and  2  are  prerequisites  for  all  intermediate  courses. 
Intermediate  courses  confer  but  half-credit  as  graduate  courses. 

3.  Money  and  Banking. — This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for 
the  advanced  courses  in  Money  and  in  Banking;  and  as  such  it  is  mainly  descrip- 
tive and  historical.  The  descriptive  material  is  presented  first,  and  the  historical 
study  is  then  made  to  bear  directly  upon  the  development  of  present  forms  of 
organization.  The  monetary  system  of  the  United  States  is  treated  in  detail, 
except  in  relation  to  prices,  and  the  systems  of  the  principal  commercial  countries 
of  the  world  are  outlined.  The  organization  of  banking  and  credit  in  the  United 
States  is  studied  with  care,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  principles  of  bank- 
ing operations  and  accounts.  The  salient  points  of  foreign  banking  systems 
are  presented.  The  course  does  not  take  up  problems  of  banking  legislation 
or  proposed  plans  for  reorganization  of  our  banking  and  credit.  Mj.  Autumn, 
11:45;  Spring,  11:45,  Mr.  Moulton. 

4.  Labor  Conditions  and  Problems. — This  course  treats  of  the  genesis  of 
the  wage  working  class  and  of  its  legal  and  industrial  status  under  modern  capital- 
ism. It  aims  to  deal  concretely  with  existing  conditions  and  problems  of  labor — 
the  current  rates  of  wages,  and  standards  of  living  of  the  workers,  modes  of 
wage  payment,  hours  of  labor,  conditions  of  sanitation  and  safety,  industrial 
accidents  and  diseases,  unemployment  and  superannuation,  legal  protection, 
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etc.  It  intends  to  give  the  student  a  basis  for  judicious  consideration  of  the 
solutions  of  labor  problems  offered  by  trade  unionism,  socialism,  and  current 
reform  projects.  Mj.  Summer,  11:30,  Professor  Millis;  Spring,  10:45, 
Associate  Professor  Hoxie. 

5.  Economic  Organization. — A  general  survey,  historical,  descriptive,  and 
analytical  of  the  modern  organization  of  industry.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00; 
Autumn,  9:15;  Spring,  8:15,  Professor  Marshall. 

6.  Introductory  Accounting. — This  course  is  intended  to  furnish  a  general 
introduction  to  the  work  in  accounting.  It  seeks  first  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  theory  and  nature  of  accounts,  the  principles  being  presented  through 
the  actual  transactions  of  bookkeeping.  The  student  is  then  introduced  to  the 
more  general  features  of  accounting  for  retail  businesses,  wholesale  businesses, 
partnerships,  and  corporations.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Assistant  Professor 
Duncan;  Autumn,  9:15,  . 

7.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — This  course  is  intended  to  give 
the  student  who  cannot  devote  more  time  to  the  subject  a  general  survey  and 
also  to  furnish  a  background  for  those  who  take  special  courses  in  the  general 
field.  It  aims  to  show  the  manner  and  extent  to  which  economic  forces  have 
determined  the  history  of  the  country,  to  point  out  how  the  actual  operation  of 
economic  principles  is  illustrated  by  this  history,  and  aid  in  the  solution  of  our 
present-day  problems.  Among  the  topics  to  be  taken  up  are:  a  brief  survey  of 
colonial  industry,  the  economic  aspects  of  the  Revolution,  early  commerce  and 
manufacturing,  the  settlement  and  development  of  the  West,  the  public  land  sys- 
tem, internal  improvements  and  the  growth  of  transportation  facilities,  economic 
aspects  of  slavery  and  the  Negro  problem,  immigration,  the  merchant  marine, 
our  insular  possessions  and  their  economic  problems.  Especial  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  growth  of  manufactures  and  related  topics,  such  as  the  distribution 
of  industries,  the  development  of  our  resources,  the  conditions  which  have  led  to 
manufacturing  efficiency,  the  "American  invasion  of  Europe,"  and  the  industrial 
transformation  of  the  South.  Industrial  changes  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  such 
as  have  had  important  influence  on  America,  will  be  briefly  touched  upon.  Mj. 
Winter,  8:15;  Spring,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Wright. 

8.  Taxation  and  Finance. — An  elementary  survey  of  the  entire  field  of 
public  finance.  This  course  aims  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  accepted 
modern  theories  of  public  expenditures,  budgetary  legislation,  management  of 
public  domains  and  industries,  public  revenues  and  public  debts.  The  appli- 
cation of  these  theories  in  practice  will  be  shown  by  illustrative  material  drawn 
from  reports  on  the  finances  of  national,  state,  and  city  governments  in  this 
country  with  occasional  references  to  European  practices.  M  j .  Summer,  10 :  30, 
Professor  Millis;  Autumn,  10:45,  Mr.  Garver. 

9.  Introduction  to  Statistics. — This  course  is  designed  to  give  to  students 
without  previous  training  in  statistics  a  general  familiarity  with  elementary 
statistical  methods.  The  topics  studied  include  the  sources  and  collection  of 
statistical  data,  census  and  registration  methods,  accuracy  and  approximation, 
the  several  forms  of  average  and  their  appropriate  uses,  index-numbers,  and  the 
graphic  and  tabular  presentation  of  results.  So  far  as  possible  the  principles 
which  are  formulated  are  applied,  in  laboratory  practice,  to  actual  economic  and 
social  problems.  In  all  cases  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  importance  of  critical 
discrimination  in  dealing  with  data,  methods,  and  the  interpretation  of  results. 
Mj.     Summer,  9:00;  Winter,  8:15,  Associate  Professor  Field. 

III.    ADVANCED    COURSES 

GROUP  I.   THEORY  AND  METHOD 

10.  11.  History  of  Political  Economy. — This  course  treats  of  the  genesis  and 
development  of  economic  concepts,  method,  principles,  and  policies;  in  short,  of 
the  development  of  Political  Economy  as  a  systematic  body  of  scientific  and 
practical  doctrine.  Attention  is  given  throughout  to  the  determining  factors  of 
economic  thought  as  found  in  industrial  conditions  and  in  general  political  and 
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social  philosophy.  The  students  are  expected  to  make  use  so  far  as  possible  of 
primary  sources.  Prerequisite:  courses  1,  2,  12.  2Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter, 
11:45,  Associate  Professor  Hoxie. 

12.  Value. — A  critical  and  constructive  study  of  fundamental  theory  based 
upon  the  work  of  leading  economic  schools  and  writers  both  classical  and  modern. 
Prerequisite:  4Mjs.  in  the  Department.  Summer,  8:00,  Professor  Whitaker; 
Autumn,  9: 15, . 

13,  14.  Distribution  of  Wealth. — The  more  abstruse  questions  of  distribution 
will  be  considered.  No  student,  therefore,  can  undertake  the  work  of  this  course 
with  profit  who  has  not  already  become  familiar  with  the  fundamental  principles. 
Students  are  asked  to  attempt,  in  a  constructive  thesis,  the  determination  of  the 
principles  regulating  wages,  interest,  rent.  The  subjects  to  be  considered  will  be 
as  follows:  the  wages-fund  and  other  theories  of  wages,  the  interest  problem, 
managers'  profits,  and  allied  topics.  The  discussion  will  be  based  upon  selected 
passages  of  important  writers.  Students  will  also  be  expected  to  discuss  recent 
important  contributions  to  these  subjects  in  current  books  or  journals.  Pre- 
requisites: Courses  1,  2,  12.  2Mjs.  Winter  and  Spring,  10:45,  Professor 
Laughlin. 

16.  Population,  the  Standard  of  Living,  and  Eugenics. — A  study  of  the 
interrelation  between  economic  conditions  and  the  numbers  and  quality  of  the 
population.  Past  opinions  and  policies  in  regard  to  population  are  utilized  as  a 
historical  background  for  the  investigation  of  such  present-day  phenomena  as 
the  reaction  of  the  standard  of  living  upon  the  birth-rate,  the  eugenics  move- 
ment, and  the  concentration  of  population  in  great  cities.  The  consent  of  the 
instructor  is  required  for  admission  to  the  course.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00, 
Associate  Professor  Field. 

21.  Statistical  Theory  and  Method. — A  second  course  in  the  principles  of 
statistics,  involving  simple  applications  of  modern  correlation  methods.  Open  to 
persons  who  have  taken  course  9,  or,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  to  those 
who  have  had  equivalent  training.  A  moderate  knowledge  of  mathematics 
and  ability  to  read  French  and  German  are  prerequisite.  Mj.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Field.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

23.  General  Economic  Statistics. — Illustrations  of  statistical  method  in 
terms  of  prices,  wages,  agricultural  and  manufacturing  products,  imports  and 
exports,  wealth,  etc.,  as  a  general  course  for  economic  students.  Prerequisite: 
course  9.     Mj.     Associate  Professor  Field.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

24.  Vital  Statistics. — A  study  of  the  movement  of  population,  especially  as 
it  is  occasioned  by  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  of  scientific  statistical 
methods  of  collecting,  analyzing,  presenting,  and  interpreting  the  appropriate 
data.  The  general  principles  developed  will  be  applied  in  investigation  of  special 
topics  and  in  criticism  of  statistical  materials  and  results.  Reading  knowledge 
of  French  and  German  is  expected  of  students  who  elect  the  course.  Prerequisite: 
course  9.     Mj.     Spring,  11:45,  Associate  Professor  Field. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  from  other  departments.  These 
courses  may  be  counted  as  courses  in  Political  Economy  under  certain  conditions : 
Sociology  26,  Social  Origins;  Sociology  73,  The  Social  Mind;  Sociology  94, 
Elements  of  general  Sociology;  Sociology  95,  The  Conflict  of  Classes;  Psychology 
13,  Social  Psychology;  Philosophy  5,  Modern  Philosophy;  Philosophy  6,  Move- 
ments of  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  Political  Science  25,  History  of 
Political  Theory;  Political  Science,  26,  Principles  of  Political  Science;  Political 
Science,  35,  Principles  of  Social  and  Economic  Legislation. 

GROUP    II.      MONET    AND    FINANCE 

31.  Banking. — Besides  the  discussion  of  the  functions  of  banks,  an  exam- 
ination will  be  made  into  the  question  of  government  and  bank  issues,  commer- 
cial paper,  different  forms  of  bank  credit,  reserves,  crises,  and  the  problem  of 
reform  in  our  banking  system.     More  or  less  attention  will,  of  course,  be  given 
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to  the  history  of  banking  in  the  United  States,  and  to  the  systems  of  other  coun- 
tries. Open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  3,  or  to  those  who  have  obtained 
a  rank  of  A  or  Bin  courses]  and  2.    Mj.    Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Laughlin. 

32.  Advanced  Course  in  Money. — The  more  difficult  problems  of  money 
will  be  taken  up,  BUCh  as  the  stability  of  the  standard,  the  theory  and  organiza- 
tion of  credit,  the  theory  of  prices,  regulation  of  prices,  and  the  value  of  paper 
money.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  3,  or  those  who  have  obtained 
a  rank  of  A  or  B  in  courses  1  and  2.     Mj.     Autumn,  9: 15,  Professor  Laughlin. 

33.  Banking  Practice  and  Exchange. — This  is  a  practical  course,  treating 
of  the  actual  operations  of  the  various  departments  of  a  bank.  Particular 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  organization  and  work  of  the  credit  department, 
and  upon  the  methods  and  functions  of  note  brokers  and  commercial  paper  houses. 
It  includes  an  analysis  of  the  practical  operations  of  domestic  and  foreign 
exchange.  Specific  problems  will  be  assigned  whenever  possible,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  banking  will  thus  be  tested  by  practical  exercises.  Prerequisites, 
courses  1,  2,  3.  Mj.  Summer,  9:00,  Professor  Whitaker;  Winter,  11:45, 
Mr.  Moulton. 

36.  National  and  Local  Systems  of  Taxation. — In  this  course  a  comparative 
study  will  be  made  of  the  national  tax  systems  of  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  division  of  revenue  sources 
between  the  national  and  local  governments,  and  upon  administrative  methods 
and  practices.  In  the  field  of  local  taxation,  the  general  property,  corporation, 
inheritance,  income,  land  value,  and  special  business  taxes  as  found  in  repre- 
sentative states  will  be  discussed.  Comparisons  will  also  be  made  with  local  tax 
systems  abroad.  Especial  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  development  of 
tax  commissions  and  other  means  of  central  supervision  of  local  finance.  Pre- 
requisites: courses  1,  2,  8.     Mj.     Spring,  8:15,  Mr.  Garver. 

37.  Problems  in  Taxation. — A  study  of  selected  topics  in  the  field  of  state 
and  local  taxation.     Mj.     Mr.  Garver.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  from  other  departments.  These 
courses  may  be  counted  as  courses  in  Political  Economy  under  certain  condi- 
tions: Law  41,  Bills  and  Notes;  Political  Science  14,  Municipal  Government; 
Political  Science  21,  Municipal  Problems. 

GROUP   III.      LABOR 

41.  Socialism. — This  course  aims,  first,  to  make  the  student  acquainted  with 
the  objective  character,  program,  and  activities  of  the  Socialist  party  at  home  and 
abroad;  and  secondly,  to  interpret  the  objective  phenomena  causally  and  in  terms 
of  Socialist  theory.  Free  use  will  be  made  of  original  materials  both  in  the  study 
of  the  movement  and  the  theory.  The  student  will  be  brought  into  direct  con- 
tact so  far  as  possible  with  the  men,  organizations,  and  activities  which  are 
being  studied.  The  work  will  be  both  positive  and  critical.  Prerequisites: 
Courses  1,  2,  and  4.    Associate  Professor  Hoxie.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

44,  45. — Trade  Unionism.— This  course  aims  chiefly  to  make  the  student 
acquainted  with  the  essential  character  and  activities  of  American  unionism  and 
to  explain  scientifically  the  general  and  concrete  union  phenomena.  After  a 
brief  descriptive  account  of  unionism  in  general  and  some  discussion  of  the  lead- 
ing interpretations  of  the  labor  movement,  a  study  is  made  of  the  ultimate  aims, 
essential  principles,  and  characteristic  methods  of  unionism  as  they  have  been 
developed  in  this  country  and  are  exemplified  in  trade  agreements,  union  work- 
ing rules,  conflicts  with  employers,  union  financial  systems,  and  structural  adap- 
tations. In  this  work  the  student  makes  use  largely  of  original  sources  and  is 
brought  into  frequent  contact  with  the  men,  organizations,  and  activities  which 
are  being  studied.  Prerequisites:  Courses  1,  2,  and  4.  2Mjs.  Autumn,  Win- 
ter, 10:45,  Associate  Professor  Hoxie. 

46.  Labor  Research. — An  intensive  study  of  certain  problems  in  Trade 
Unionism,  Socialism,  and  Labor  Reform.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the 
instructor.     Mj.     Spring,  3:30,  Associate  Professor  Hoxie. 
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Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  from  other  departments.  These 
courses  may  be  counted  as  courses  in  Political  Economy  under  certain  condi- 
tions: Political  Science  35,  Principles  of  Social  and  Economic  Legislation; 
Sociology  35,  The  Immigrant;  Sociology  56,  The  Group  of  the  Industrials; 
Sociology  69,  Health  and  Culture  Interests  of  Wage  Earners;  Sociology  70, 
Social  Politics. 

GROUP    IV.       THE    INDUSTRIAL    FIELD 

50.  Railway  Transportation. — The  economic,  financial,  and  social  influences 
arising  from  the  growth  of  modern  railway  transportation,  especially  as  concerns 
the  United  States,  will  be  discussed.  A  discussion  of  competition,  combination, 
discrimination,  investments,  speculation,  abuse  of  fiduciary  powers;  state  legis- 
lation and  commissions,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  with  decisions  under 
it;  and  the  various  relations  of  the  state,  the  public,  the  investors,  the  managers, 
and  the  employees,  will  form  the  most  important  part  of  the  work.  This  course 
gives  a  general  view  of  the  subject.  Prerequisites:  Courses  1,  2,  and  5.  Mj. 
Winter,  9 :  15,  Professor  Marshall. 

61.  The  Regulation  of  Railway  Rates. — A  study  of  the  relation  of  the  state 
to  railways,  with  particular  attention  to  the  regulation  of  rates.  The  situation  in 
the  United  States  will  receive  the  chief  attention,  and  the  activities  of  both 
federal  and  state  governments  will  be  considered.  The  European  situation  will 
be  studied  mainly  for  purposes  of  comparison.  Prerequisite:  course  50.  Mj. 
Spring,  9: 15,  Professor  Marshall.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

65.  Industrial  Combinations — Trusts. — A  discussion  of  the  growth  of  the 
conditions  which  have  made  large  business  coalitions  possible,  the  motives  which 
have  led  to  their  formation,  the  conditions  requisite  to  their  successful  opera- 
tion, the  character  and  extent  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them,  the 
drawbacks  and  dangers  which  may  be  involved  in  their  further  growth,  the 
chances  of  governmental  guidance  or  limitation  of  their  formation  and  of  the 
exercise  of  their  power,  the  feasible  policy  and  methods  that  may  be  pursued  in 
dealing  with  the  trusts.  Prerequisites:  Courses  1,  2,  and  5.  Mj.  Summer, 
11:30;  Autumn,  8:15,  Associate  Professor  Wright. 

56.  Corporation  Finance. — A  study  of  the  corporation  as  a  form  of  business 
organization,  primarily  with  reference  to  its  financial  management.  The  course 
will  take  up  such  topics  as:  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  the  corporation, 
internal  organization,  formation,  and  promotion,  forms  of  securities,  sale  of 
securities  and  the  stock  market,  capitalization,  financial  policy,  analysis  of  reports, 
reorganization,  and  federal  control.  Some  attention  will  also  be  given  to  the 
principles  of  investment.  Prerequisites:  Courses  1,  2,  and  5.  Mj.  Spring, 
8:15,  Associate  Professor  Wright. 

57.  Problems  in  Trusts  and  Corporations. — A  problem  course  for  advanced 
students.  The  class  will  be  assigned  special  topics  in  this  field,  so  far  as  possible 
those  in  which  they  are  particularly  interested.  These  will  be  worked  out  either 
individually  or  co-operatively  and  will  be  reported  on  and  discussed  in  class.  The 
course  can  be  taken  only  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  Prerequisites: 
Courses  55  and  56.     Mj.     Spring,  Associate  Professor  Wright. 

58.  Industrial  Organization. — This  course  deals  with  the  principles  of 
industrial  management  as  exemplified  in  the  modern  factory.  The  main  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  applications  of  system  and  scientific  management.  As 
far  as  possible,  the  case  method  will  be  followed.  Mj.  Summer,  10:30,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Duncan;  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Marshall. 

63.  Tariffs  and  Commerical  Policies. — The  development  of  tariff  and  trade 
policies  in  the  United  States  is  treated,  so  far  as  possible,  in  conjunction  with  the 
history  of  foreign  commerical  policy.  The  arguments  for  and  against  protec- 
tion are  considered  in  relation  to  particular  countries  at  various  stages  of  com- 
mercial development.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  growth  of  reciprocity  in 
recent  years,  and  to  the  movement  for  upbuilding  merchant  marines  by  means  of 
subsidies.  Finally,  some  attention  will  be  given  to  the  control  of  colonial  trade 
by  means  of  imperial  preferential  arrangments.     Mj.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 
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64.  Insurance. — This  course  will  aim  to  cover  (hose  aspects  of  insurance 
important  to  the  practical  business  man.  The  history  and  theory  of  insurance 
will  be  examined  with  special  emphasis  given  (1)  to  life  insurance:  the  various 
forms  of  organization;  theory  of  rates;  the  different  combinations  of  contracts; 
loan  and  surrender  values;  dividends;  distribution  periods;  (2)  to  fire  insurance: 
the  various  forms  of  business  organization;  the  terms  and  conditions  of  t  he  insur- 
ance contract;  the  different  forms  of  hazard,  and  the  computation  and  com- 
bination of  rates  therefor;  the  theory  of  reserves;  coinsurance;  the  problem  of 
valued-policy  laws;  (3)  to  the  general  principle  of  public  supervision  with  regard 
to  the  different  forms  of  insurance,  and  the  wider  question  of  public  ownership. 
Mj.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

65.  Intermediate  Accounting. — This  course  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
that  the  student  has  a  working  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  elementary 
accounting.  The  time  is  devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  accounts  viewed  with 
regard  to  the  needs  of  the  business  manager  rather  than  those  of  the  accountant : 
the  formation  and  meaning  of  the  balance  sheet;  the  profit  and  loss  statement 
and  its  relation  to  the  balance  sheet;  the  capital  accounts,  surplus,  reserve,  sink- 
ing funds;  reserve  funds,  their  use  and  misuse;  depreciation  accounts;  other 
accounts  appearing  on  credit  side;  assets;  methods  of  valuation;  confusing  of 
assets  and  expenses:  capital  expenditures  and  operating  expenses;  capital  assets, 
cash,  and  other  reserves;  cost  accounting.     Mj.     Winter,  9: 15, . 

66.  Advanced  Accounting. — This  course  deals  with  the  application  of 
accounting  principles  to  specific  problems  The  problems  taken  up  will  vary  from 
year  to  year  so  that  the  course  may  ordinarily  be  taken  for  credit  two  or  three 
years  in  succession.  As  suggesting  the  field  of  the  course,  mention  is  made  of 
(a)  bank  accounting;  (b)  railway  accounting;  (c)  accounting  for  charitable 
and  philanthropic  agencies;  (d)  goverment  accounting,  etc.  Mj.  Spring, 
9:15,  . 

67.  Auditing. — This  course  is  designed  to  cover  the  subject  of  auditing  and 
includes  a  consideration  of  (1)  the  duties  of  auditors;  (2)  the  method  of  preparing 
for  an  audit;  (3)  the  responsibilities  which  must  be  assumed  by  the  auditor;  the 
various  books  to  be  examined  and  the  method  of  examination;  (5)  a  differen- 
tiation of  charges  to  capital  and  revenue  account.  It  will  also  take  up  the  balance 
sheet  of  various  corporations  and  the  method  of  treatment  in  proving  up  the  items 
shown  therein.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  reserves,  depreciation,  amount 
available  for  dividends,  and  the  valuation  of  the  assets.  Mj.  [Not  given  in 
1913-14.] 

68.  The  Economic  Resources  of  China. — A  study  of  Chinese  conditions 
and  methods  in  agriculture;  manufactures,  mining,  banking,  finance,  and 
foreign  trade,  with  reference  to  opportunities  for  commerce  and  investment.  Mj. 
Summer,  10:30,  Professor  Winston. 

69.  Problems  of  American  Agriculture. — This  course  will  consider  systems 
of  farm  ownership  and  management  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries, 
the  influence  of  science  and  invention  in  agriculture,  and  the  effects  of  growing 
population,  migration  to  towns,  transportation,  irrigation,  new  land,  foreign 
competition,  etc.,  upon  the  production  and  prices  of  agricultural  commodities. 
Mj.     Summer,  9:00,  Professor  Winston. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  from  other  departments.  These 
courses  may  be  counted  as  courses  in  Political  Economy  under  certain  condi- 
tions: Political  Science,  31,  32,  Constitutional  Law;  Political  Science,  38,  Con- 
tracts; History  56,  57,  Commerical,  Industrial,  and  Social  History  of  Europe; 
History  67,  The  Social  and  Industrial  History  of  England;  History  81B,  81C, 
American  Social  and  Industrial  History;  History  91,  Westward  Extension; 
Geography  3,  Commercial  Geography;  Geography  10,  Geography  of  North 
America;  Geography  11,  Economic  Geography  of  the  United  States;  Geography 
12,  Economic  Geography  of  Europe;  Geography  13,  Principles  of  Commerce 
from  the  Geographic  point  of  view;  Geography  14,  Geography  of  South  America; 
Geography  19,  The  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States;   Law  3,  Property; 
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Law  4,  Agency;  Law  14,  Title  to  Real  Estate;  Law  19,  Mining  and  Irrigation; 
Law  40,  Sales;  Law  41,  Bills  and  Notes;  Law  42,  Public  Service  Companies  and 
Carriers;  Law  44,  Insurance;  Law  51,  Private  Corporations. 

GROUP    V.       THE    SEMINARS 

70,  71,  72.  Individual  Seminar. — Students  fully  prepared  for  research  by 
previous  training,  and  accepted  by  the  department,  will  be  given  separate  weekly 
appointments  and  personal  supervision.  The  amount  of  credit  given  will  depend 
on  the  amount  of  work  done.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  The  Instructors 
of  the  Department. 

73.  Seminar  on  Economic  Bibliography. — This  course  is  intended  to  give  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  bibliographical  material,  dictionaries,  reference  books, 
documents,  state  and  national  publications,  current  periodicals,  and  recent 
literature  in  economics.  It  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  single  instructor, 
but  with  the  co-operation  of  all  the  members  of  the  Department.  Different 
instructors  will  present  the  material  in  which  they  are  specialists.  The  course 
will  be  required  of  all  candidates  for  advanced  degrees  in  this  department.  No 
credit  will  be  given  for  the  course.  Autumn,  3:30.  Supervised  by  Professor 
Marshall. 

ECONOMIC  PUBLICATIONS 

As  a  means  of  communication  between  investigators  and  the  public,  the 
University  issues  monthly  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  the  first  number  of 
which  appeared  in  December  of  1892.  Contributions  to  its  pages  will  be  wel- 
comed from  writers  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  University,  the  aim  being  not  only 
to  give  investigators  a  place  of  record  for  their  researches,  but  also  to  further  in 
every  possible  way  the  interests  of  economic  study  throughout  the  country.  The 
Journal  places  more  stress  than  most  other  journals  upon  articles  dealing  with 
practical  economic  questions.  The  editors  will  welcome  articles  from  writers  of  all 
shades  of  economic  opinion,  reserving  only  the  privilege  of  deciding  as  to  merit 
and  timeliness. 

Longer  investigations,  translations  of  important  books  needed  for  American 
students,  reprints  of  scarce  works,  and  collections  of  materials  will  appear  in  bound 
volumes  in  a  series  of  "Economic  Studies  of  the  University  of  Chicago,"  of  which 
the  following  have  already  been  issued: 

I.  The  Science  of  Finance,  by  Gustav  Cohn.  Translated  by  Dr.  T.  B. 
Veblen,  1895,  8vo,  pp.  xi+800.     Price,  $3.50. 

II.  History  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  by  Henry  Kirke  White,  1895, 
8vo,  pp.  132.     Price,  $1.50. 

III.  The  Indian  Silver  Currency,  by  Karl  Ellstaetter.  Translated  by 
J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  1896,  8vo,  pp.  116.     Price,  $1.25. 

IV.  State  Aid  to  Railways  in  Missouri,  by  John  Wilson  Million,  1897, 
8vo,  pp.  264.     Price,  $1.75. 

V.  History  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union,  by  Henry  Parker  Willis,  1901, 
8vo,  pp.  ix+332.     Price,  $2. 

VI.  The  History  of  the  Greenbacks  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Economic 
Consequences  of  Their  Issue,  by  Wesley  Clair  Mitchell,  1903,  8vo,  pp.  xiv-f- 
500.     Price,  $4  net. 

VII.  Legal  Tender:  A  Study  in  English  and  American  Monetary  History,  by 
Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  1903,  8vo,  pp.  xvii+180.    Price,  $1.50  net. 

VIII.  Value  and  Distribution,  by  Herbert  J.  Davenport,  1908,  8vo,  pp. 
582.    Price,  $3.50. 
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III.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,   A.M.,   LL.D.,  Professor   of   International   Law  and 

Diplomacy,  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 
Ernst  Freund,  J.U.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Law. 
Charles  Edward  Merriam,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Frederick  Dennison  Bramhall,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Science. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Political  Science,  as  treated  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  relates  to  the 
organization  and  working  of  the  state.  It  covers  the  philosophy  of  the  state, 
the  structure  and  working  of  government,  international  law  and  diplomacy,  and 
certain  fundamental  branches  of  municipal  law. 

The  courses  are  planned  with  two  purposes:  (1)  to  give  such  knowledge  and 
training  as  it  is  believed  should  be  a  part  of  liberal  education;  and  (2)  to  afford 
advanced  work  either  for  students  of  Law,  or  for  those  who  need  a  knowledge  of 
Political  Science  for  other  ends,  whether  for  teaching,  for  journalism,  or  for  the 
intelligence  with  regard  to  public  affairs  which  should  belong  to  an  educated  citizen. 

For  advanced  work,  students  will  be  expected  to  have  had  (1)  the  intro- 
ductory course,  or  its  equivalent;  (2)  to  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French, 
German,  and  Latin;  and  (3)  to  be  familiar  with  the  outlines  of  general  history, 
and  with  the  details  of  modern  political  history.  English  and  American  consti- 
tutional history,  and  the  fundamental  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Political 
Economy  and  Sociology,  are  especially  recommended. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. — This  course  is  devoted  to  an 
analysis  of  the  structure  and  workings  of  government  in  the  United  States,  local, 
state,  and  national.  For  the  Junior  Colleges.  Mj.  Autumn,  9: 15  and  11:15; 
Winter,  8:15  and  11:15;  Spring,  9:15,  Mr.  Bramhall. 

3.  Comparative  Government. — An  introductory  study  of  the  principal  politi- 
cal forms  and  methods  of  other  countries.  For  Senior  and  Junior  College  students. 
Prerequisite:   course  1,  or  its  equivalent.     Mj.    Spring,  10:15,  Mr.  Bramhall. 

9.  American  Government,  I:  Constitutions,  the  Electorate,  and  the  Legis- 
lature.— The  course  will  cover  the  making  and  amendment  of  constitutions; 
suffrage;  machinery  of  elections;  direct  legislation;  legislative  apportionment 
and  organization.  Mj.  For  the  Graduate  Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges. 
Mr.  Bramhall.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

10.  American  Government,  II:  Public  Administration. — A  study  of  the 
organization  and  activities  of  state  and  federal  administration.  The  historical 
development  of  the  administration,  and  the  fundamental  legal  and  political  prin- 
ciples governing  it  are  considered.  Mj.  For  the  Graduate  Schools  and  the 
Senior  Colleges.     Mr.  Bramhall.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

II.  Comparative  Politics,  I:  Comparative  National  Government. — A  com- 
parative study  of  the  constitutions  and  constitutional  law  of  leading  nations,  as 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  For  the 
Graduate  Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges.  Prerequisite:  course  1,  or  its  equiva- 
lent.    Professor  Judson.       [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

12.  Comparative  Politics,  II:  Federal  Government. — The  principal  federa- 
tions of  recent  times  are  studied — the  United  States,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Canada,  Australia,  the  Confederate  States.     For  the  Graduate  Schools;    open 
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to  Seniors  with  two  majors'  credit  in  Political  Science.  Professor  Judson. 
[Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

14.  Comparative  Politics,  III:  Municipal  Government. — A  comparative 
study  of  the  modern  municipality,  American  and  European,  in  its  political  aspects. 
Municipal  home  rule;  popular  participation  in  city  government;  the  municipal 
legislature;  the  executive;  administration  of  public  health  and  safety,  charities 
and  corrections,  schools,  public  works,  and  finances.  For  the  Senior  Colleges. 
Mj.     Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Merriam. 

16.  Comparative  Politics,  IV:  Local  Government. — A  comparative  study  of 
the  various  types  of  local  government  (other  than  urban)  in  the  United  States. 
The  topics  discussed  are  the  historical  development  of  these  forms  of  government : 
their  methods  of  organization;  their  practical  activities;  the  system  of  central 
control.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

16.  Comparative  Politics,  V:  The  Government  of  Colonies. — A  study  of  the 
political  development  of  the  European  colonial  system  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
European  control  in  the  Far  East,  in  Africa,  and  in  Oceania.  For  the  Graduate 
Schools;  open  to  Seniors.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

17.  The  Government  of  Great  Britain. — A  somewhat  detailed  study,  his- 
torical and  descriptive,  of  the  British  system.  For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open 
to  Seniors  with  two  majors'  credit  in  Political  Science.  Professor  Judson. 
[Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

21.  Municipal  Problems. — A  detailed  study  of  special  problems  in  municipal 
organization  and  administration.  In  1913,  public  utilities  and  finance  will  be 
considered.  For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open  to  Seniors  with  27  majors'  credit. 
Mj.     Summer,  9:00;  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Merriam. 

22.  Political  Parties. — A  study  of  the  organization  and  methods  of  action  of 
modern  political  parties  in  the  United  States.  Growth  of  the  party  system; 
primary  and  convention  systems;  permanent  party  organization;  elements  of 
cohesion  in  parties;  reform  movements  and  measures;  theory  of  the  party  sys- 
tem. For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open  to  Seniors.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Pro- 
fessor Merriam. 

25.  History  of  Political  Theory. — This  course  traces  the  development  of 
political  theories  down  to  the  present  time.  The  Classical  period;  the  Mediaeval 
period;  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation;  the  Revolutionary  era;  the  period 
of  reaction;  the  Austinian  school;  recent  tendencies.  For  the  Graduate  Schools; 
open  to  Seniors.     Professor  Merriam.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

26.  Principles  of  Political  Science. — This  course  presents  a  systematic 
study  of  the  principles  of  political  science.  Scope  and  method  of  political  theory; 
the  nature  of  the  state;  the  origin  and  basis  of  the  state;  sovereignty;  the  forms 
of  the  state;  functions  of  the  state.  For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open  to  Seniors. 
Mj.  Autumn,  8:15,  Professor  Merriam. 

27.  American  Political  Theories. — This  course  covers  the  development  of 
American  political  ideas.  The  Colonial  period;  the  Revolution;  Jeffersonian 
Democracy;  Jacksonian  Democracy;  the  Slavery  controversy;  the  nature  of  the 
Union;  recent  tendencies.  For  the  Graduate  Schools;  open  to  the  Senior 
Colleges.     Spring,  8:15,  Professor  Merriam. 

31.  Constitutional  Law,  I. — Judicial  power  to  declare  statutes  unconstitu- 
tional: origin  of  doctrine,  limitations  upon  exercise  of  power,  separation  of 
departments  of  government,  advisory  opinions;  making  and  changing  constitu- 
tions; general  scope  of  fundamental  guaranties;  slavery;  due  process  and  equal 
protection  of  law;  procedure,  police  power,  taxation,  eminent  domain;  ex  post 
facto  and  retroactive  laws.  For  the  Graduate  Schools,  and  Seniors  with  27 
majors  of  credit.  First  Term,  Summer,  9:00  and  11:30.  Mj.  Hall,  Cases  on 
Constitutional  Law.     Winter,  Professor  Hall. 

32.  Constitutional  Law,  II. — Federal  legislative  and  judicial  jurisdiction; 
implied  powers  and  prohibitions;  delegation  of  powers;  citizenship;  suffrage; 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens;  effect  of  later  amendments;  federal  taxa- 
tion; laws  impairing  obligations  of  contracts ;  regulations  of  commerce;  money; 
war.     For  the  Graduate  Schools,  and  Seniors  with  27  majors  of  credit.     (Course 
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31  is  not  a  prerequisite.)     Mj.     Hall,   Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.     Spring, 
Professor  Hall. 

33.  Municipal  Corporations. — General  nature;  corporate  capacity;  self- 
government;  creation,  annexation,  division,  dissolution,  succession;  mode  of 
action,  ratification  and  curative  acts;  estoppel  by  recitals;  municipal  police 
power;  local  improvements  and  services,  including  special  assessments;  municipal 
property,  especially  public  streets;  municipal  contracts;  expenditures  and 
donations;  indebtedness;  liability.  For  Graduate  Schools.  Macy,  Cases  on 
Municipal  Corporations.     Professor  Hinton. 

34.  Administrative  Law  and  Officers. — Administrative  power  and  action, 
discretion;  form  and  proof  of  official  acts;  notice;  hearing  and  evidence;  execu- 
tion. Relief  against  administrative  action;  action  to  recover  damages;  specific 
relief  (extraordinary  legal  remedies);  jurisdiction,  conclusiveness,  and  judicial 
control.  For  the  Graduate  Schools.  Freund,  Cases  on  Administrative  Law. 
Mj.     Winter,  1:30,  Professor  Freund. 

35.  Principles  of  Social  and  Economic  Legislation. — Policies  and  principles; 
methods  of  controlling  legislation;  legislative  powers;  legislative  areas;  provisions 
for  operation,  administration,  and  enforcement.  For  the  Graduate  Schools; 
open  also  to  Seniors  with  27  majors  of  credit.  Mj.  Autumn,  1:30,  Professor 
Freund. 

36.  Elements  of  Law. — Outline  of  legal  relations;  history  and  theory  of 
sources  of  law;  the  system  of  the  common  law.  For  Senior  and  graduate  students. 
Mj.     Professor  Freund.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

37.  Torts. — Trespass  to  person  and  to  property;  excuses  for  trespass;  con- 
version; negligence;  legal  duties;  statutory  torts;  legal  cause;  contributory  and 
imputed  negligence;  contributory  illegality;  possessory  duties;  acting  at  peril; 
liability  for  animals;  deceit;  defamation;  slander,  libel,  privilege,  malice;  right 
of  privacy;  malicious  prosecution;  interference  with  social  and  business  relations, 
inducing  breaches  of  duty,  fair  and  unfair  competition,  strikes,  boycotts,  business 
combinations.  Open  to  Seniors  with  27  majors  of  credit.  An  extra  fee  of  $5 
per  major  is  charged  for  this  course.  Ames  and  Smith,  Cases  on  Torts  (ed.  of 
1909-10),  Vols.  I  and  II.  lfMjs.  Autumn;  9:15  and  11:15  (two  sections); 
Winter,  First  Term  (five  hours);  and  Second  Term  (two  hours),  Professor 
Hall  (Law  School). 

38.  Contracts. — Mutual  assent  and  its  communication;  offers  and  their 
expiration  or  revocation ;  consideration;  requisites  of  contracts  under  seal;  rights 
of  beneficiaries  and  assignees;  joint  and  several  contracts.  Open  to  Seniors  with 
27  majors'  credit.  An  extra  fee  of  $5  is  charged  for  this  course.1  Williston, 
Cases  on  Contracts,  Vol.  I.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:15  and  10:15  (two  sections), 
Professor  Whittier  (Law  School). 

41.  The  Elements  of  International  Law. — For  the  Graduate  Schools  and  the 
Senior  Colleges;  not  open  to  Juniors.  Prerequisite:  course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 
Mj.    Winter,  9:15,  Professor  Judson. 

43.  Recent  Diplomatic  History  of  Europe. — The  principal  European  treaties 
of  the  last  century  are  examined,  with  an  especial  view  to  ascertaining  the  main 
principle  of  existing  international  agreements.  Especial  attention  is  given  to 
treaties  involving  colonial  relations.  For  Graduate  Schools  and  the  Senior  Col- 
leges.   Professor  Judson.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

44.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States. — The  treaty  relations  of  the 
United  States  are  studied  in  detail,  including  an  analysis  of  documents  and  an 
examination  of  methods.  For  the  Graduate  Schools  and  the  Senior  Colleges. 
Mr.  Bramhall.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

THE   SEMINARS 

61,  52,  63.  Seminar  in  Political  Science. — These  courses  are  intended  for 
advanced  students  whose  principal  work  is  Political  Science,  and  who  are  prose- 
cuting research  in  special  topics.  For  the  Graduate  Schools.  Autumn  and 
Winter,  Tu.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Judson  and  Professor  Freund. 

1  Examinations  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  whole  course  in  the  Winter  Quarter. 
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IV.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head 

of  the  Department  of  History. 
Benjamin  Terry,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English  History. 
James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History. 
Ferdinand  Schevill,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  History. 
William  Edward  Dodd,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History. 
Francis    Wayland    Shepardson,    Ph.D.,    Associate   Professor    of    American 

History. 
James  Westfall  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  European  History. 
Curtis  Howe  Walker,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
Conyers  Read,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
Carl  Frederick  Huth,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Andrew  Edward  Harvey,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Frances  Ada  Knox,  A.B.,  Extension  Instructor  in  History. 

FELLOWS,  1912-13 
Lucia  von  Lueck  Becker,  Ph.M.  Cleo  Hearon,  Ph.B.,  Ph.M. 

Raymond  Du  Bois  Cahall,  Ph  B.  Laura  Amanda  White,  A.B. 

Henry  Grant  Ellis,  A.B.  Edward  James  Woodhouse,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  undergraduate  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  History  have  been 
so  arranged  as  to  meet  the  needs,  not  only  of  those  intending  to  do  advanced  work 
in  the  Department  of  History,  but  also  of  the  general  college  student  and  of  those 
intending  to  specialize  in  other  departments  of  the  University. 

Three  outline  courses  in  general  history  are  provided  for  students  of  the 
Junior  Colleges.  The  first  course  extends  from  376  a.d.,  or  thereabout,  to 
the  year  1300;  the  second  from  1300  to  1715;  the  third  from  1715  to  the  present 
time.  The  courses  provide  one  year  of  continuous  work  for  the  general  student. 
These  courses,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  taken  in  the  Junior  Colleges  and  in 
order. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Senior  Colleges  are  divided  into  five  groups  and  are 
arranged  as  follows: 

Group  A.  Ancient  History,  including  the  history  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and 
the  early  Orient,  as  well  as  that  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Group  B.  The  Development  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  from  the  decline  of  the 
ancient  classical  civilization  to  the  end  of  the  Renaissance. 

Group  C.  The  History  of  Modern  Europe,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Group  D.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  England. 

Group  E.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Graduate  School,  full  liberty  is  allowed  in  the  choice  of  subjects 
Special  courses  are  offered  upon  topics  connected  with  Mediaeval,   Modern 
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European,  English,  and  American  History.  In  general,  these  subjects  will  be 
varied  from  year  to  year  in  regularly  recurring  series. 

For  advanced  students,  special  seminar  courses  are  conducted  each  quarter 
for  the  double  purpose  of  introducing  the  student  to  the  methods  of  historical 
research  and  also  for  the  investigation  of  unsettled  or  disputed  questions. 

The  Historical  Club,  a  voluntary  organization  of  instructors  and  students, 
meets  frequently  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  and  the  review  of  books 
and  journals. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  obtaining  advanced  degrees,  the 
following  special  requirements  are  announced.  For  convenience,  five  subdivisions 
of  the  field  of  history  are  recognized  in  the  work  of  the  department:  (a)  Ancient 
History,  including  Oriental  and  Classical  History;  (6)  Mediaeval  History;  (c) 
Modern  European  History,  including  contemporary  English  History;  (d)  English 
and  American  History;   (e)  American  History  and  Modern  European  History. 

1.  The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  History  will  be  expected  to  pass 
an  examination  not  only  upon  the  courses  which  he  may  have  taken  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School,  but  also  upon  the  general  field  of  History.  But  the  main  stress  of  the 
examination  will  fall  upon  that  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  within  which  the  topic 
of  the  thesis  submitted  lies. 

2.  In  selecting  a  secondary  subject  for  examination,  the  utmost  liberty  in 
the  choice  of  a  department  is  allowed.  In  each  case  the  department  concerned 
will  determine  the  amount  to  be  submitted. 

3.  In  cases  where  History  is  chosen  as  a  secondary  subject,  the  candidate 
may  submit  for  examination  any  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  mentioned  above. 
This  requirement  may  be  varied  after  consultation  with  the  department. 

4.  In  all  cases,  it  is  desirable  that  candidates  for  the  doctorate  should  have 
had  the  following  courses  or  their  equivalents:  courses  1  and  2  in  Political  Econ- 
omy, courses  11  and  25  in  Political  Science,  and  course  72  in  Sociology. 

5.  For  the  Master's  degree  at  least  one  year's  work  in  the  Graduate  School 
shall  be  submitted  for  examination.  When  possible,  the  Master's  work  should  be 
largely  confined  to  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  mentioned  above  (a-e). 

6.  The  candidate,  in  all  cases  where  History  is  presented,  either  as  a  principal 
subject  or  a  secondary  subject,  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shall,  in  addition  to  the 
general  requirements  in  French  and  German,  be  expected  to  have  such  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  or  languages  in  which  the  chief  sources  of  the  main  period 
submitted  are  found,  as  shall  enable  him  to  use  such  sources  independently. 

7.  In  all  cases  candidates  are  advised  to  call  upon  their  respective  examiners 
a  month  before  the  proposed  examination,  and  definitely  inform  each  of  the  work 
done,  and  of  the  topics  which  it  is  proposed  to  submit  for  examination. 

8.  Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  should  select  a  subject  for  their  theses 
early  in  their  course  and  hand  in  a  typewritten  copy  at  least  two  months  before 
their  examinations.  Attention  is  called  to  the  University  regulations  in  this 
matter. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR   COLLEGE   COURSES 

1.  European  History:  The  Mediaeval  Period,  376-1300. — Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Summer,  Assistant  Professors  Walker  and  Jernegan,  Dr. 
Harvey,  Mr.  Huth,  and  Mr.  Tschan. 
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2.  European  History:  The  Later  Mediaeval  and  Early  Modern  Period, 
1300-1715. — Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer,  Assistant  Professor 
Read,  Dr.  Harvey,  Mr.  Huth,  and  Mr.  Tschan. 

3.  European  History :  The  Later  Modern  Period,  1715-1900. — Mj.  Winter 
and  Spring,  Assistant  Professors  Walker  and  Read  and  Dr.  Harvey. 

II.  SENIOR  COLLEGE  COURSES 

GROUP    A.      ANCIENT    ORIENTAL    AND    CLASSICAL    HISTORY 

4A.  History  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  the  Early  Orient. — From  the  Pre- 
historic Age  to  the  Second  Period  of  the  Egyptian  Empire  (Fifth  Millennium  to 
1350  b.c).     Mj.     Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  Breasted. 

4B.  History  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  the  Early  Orient. — From  the  Second 
Period  of  the  Egyptian  Empire  to  the  Fall  of  Persia  (1350  to  332  b.c).  Mj. 
Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Breasted. 

4A  and  4B  pay  special  attention  to  institutions,  religion,  art,  and  science,  and  their 
influence  upon  subsequent  civilization.    Open  to  graduate  students  for  graduate  credit. 

4C.  History  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  the  Early  Orient. — A  brief  course  to 
the  Second  Period  of  the  Egyptian  Empire.  M.  [Not  given  in  1913.]  Pro- 
fessor Breasted. 

4D.  History  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  the  Early  Orient. — A  brief  course 
from  the  Second  Egyptian  Empire  to  the  Fall  of  Persia.  M.  Professor 
Breasted.     [Not  given  in  1913.] 

5.  The  History  of  Greece  to  the  Death  of  Alexander. — An  outline  study  of  the 
development  of  the  political  and  social  and  economic  life  of  the  Greek  people. 
Mj.     Autumn,  9: 15,  and  Summer,  Mr.  Huth. 

6.  The  History  of  Rome  to  the  Antonines. — Of  a  character  similar  to  that  of 
course  5.     Mj.     Winter,  9: 15,  and  Summer,  Mr.  Huth. 

6A.  The  End  of  the  Roman  Republic. — The  period  from  the  Gracchi  down 
to  Augustus — a  study  of  all  phases  of  Roman  civilization.  Open  to  graduate 
students  for  graduate  credit.  Prerequisite:  course  6  or  an  equivalent.  Mj. 
Spring,  9: 15,  Mr.  Huth.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

6B.  The  Early  Roman  Empire. — A  study  of  the  social,  industrial,  and 
political  conditions  and  progress  in  the  Empire  from  the  accession  of  Augustus  to 
the  Antonines.  An  advanced  course,  open  to  graduate  students.  Prerequisite: 
course  6  or  an  equivalent.     Mj .     Spring,  9 :  00.      Mr.  Huth. 

6C.  Studies  in  the  Economic  History  of  Rome. — An  historical  study  of  the 
development  of  the  economic  resources  and  institutions  of  the  Romans:  the  land 
problem  and  agriculture,  the  growth  of  commerce,  trade,  and  industry,  the 
finances  of  the  state  and  the  municipality,  the  taxes,  the  public  domain,  the  lati- 
fundia,  the  colonate,  and  labor  supply  in  general.  An  advanced  course.  Mj. 
Mr.  Huth. 

GROUP  B.   THE  HISTORT  OP  EUROPE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

7.  The  Dark  Ages,  180  A.D.  to  814  A.D.— The  imperial  monarchy;  the 
reforms  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine;  the  rise  of  the  Christian  church  and  the 
papacy;  the  barbaric  migrations  to  the  formation  of  the  Romano-Frankish 
empire.     Mj.     Autumn,  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Thompson. 

8.  The  Feudal  Age,  814  to  1250. — The  break-up  of  the  Frankish  empire  and 
the  formation  of  feudal  Europe;  the  conflict  between  the  church  and  the  secular 
power;  mediaeval  institutions  and  society;  ^  the  Crusades;  the  development  of 
commerce;  the  rise  of  the  universities.  Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Thompson. 

9.  The  End  of  the  Middle  Ages,  1250  to  1500.— The  rise  of  national  mon- 
archy; the  Renaissance;  pre-Reformation  movement;  the  influences  of  explora- 
tion, discovery,  and  invention.  Mj.  Spring,  10:45.  Associate  Professor 
Thompson. 
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GROUP  C.   THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE  IN  THE  MODERN  PERIOD 

10.  The  Reformation  and  the  Religious  Wars,  1500-1648. — Origin,  character, 
and  effects  of  the  Protestant  Revolt;  the  rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  the  relig- 
ious wars  in  France;  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany.  Considerable  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  social,  economic,  and  intellectual  as  well  as  to  the  religious 
and  political  conditions  of  the  period.     Mj.    Autumn,  11:45.     Dr.  Harvey. 

11.  The  Rise  and  Decay  of  the  Absolute  Monarchy  in  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries. — The  absolute  monarchy  in  France  from  Henry  IV 
to  Louis  XIV,  the  predominance  of  France,  the  French-English  conflict,  the 
rise  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  enlightened  despotism.  Mj.  Winter,  8:15,  Pro- 
fessor Schevill. 

12.  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon. — The  decay  of  the  French  mon- 
archy, Louis  XVI,  attempts  at  reform,  the  calling  of  the  States  General,  the 
Republic,  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Mj.  Professor  Schevill.  [Not  given  in 
1913-14.] 

13.  The  Democratic  Movement  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The  Congress 
of  Vienna,  the  conservative  spirit,  nationalism  and  democracy,  the  unification 
of  Italy  and  Germany,  the  Russian  revolution,  the  Balkan  states.  Mj.  Spring, 
8:15,  Professor  Schevill. 

13A.  The  History  of  Southeastern  Europe. — A  course  involving  the  race 
problems  of  the  Balkans,  the  rivalry  of  Slav,  Hungarian,  and  Turk,  the  suc- 
cessive ascendancy  of  Greek,  Bulgarian,  Serb,  and  Turk,  Turkish  triumph  and 
disruption.  Stress  is  laid  on  contemporary  problems.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:15. 
Professor  Schevill. 

14.  The  Expansion  of  Europe. — European  colonies  in  the  New  World,  the 
conflict  between  France  and  England,  the  Spanish  settlements,  the  recent  move- 
ments involving  Africa  and  Asia,  the  British  colonial  system,  the  Asiatic  expansion 
of  Russia.  Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor  Read.  [Not  given 
in  1913-14.] 

GROUP    D.      THE    HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND 

15.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  England  to  the  Thirteenth 
Century. — Recommended  for  students  in  the  prelegal  year  preparatory  to  entering 
the  Law  School.     Mj.     Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Terry. 

15B.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  England  from  the  Norman 
Conquest. — M.     Summer,  10:30,  Professor  Terry. 

16.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  England  from  the  Thirteenth 
Century  to  the  Restoration. — Recommended  for  students  in  the  prelegal  year 
preparatory  to  entering  the  Law  School.  Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Professor 
Terry. 

17.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  England  from  the  Restora- 
tion; the  last  Phrases  of  the  Struggle  for  Constitutional  Rights;  the  Expansion  of 
the  Empire;  the  Growth  of  the  Democracy. — Mj.  Spring,  10:15,  Professor 
Terry. 

Note. — For  courses  15-17  nine  majors  University  credit  are  prerequisite. 

GROUP    E.      THE    HISTORY    OP   THE   UNITED   8TATES 

21.  History  of  the  United  States:  The  Early  Period,  1607-1783.— Recom- 
mended for  students  in  the  prelegal  year  preparatory  to  entering  the  Law  School. 
Mj.  Autumn,  8:15  and  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Shepardson;  Assistant 
Professor  Jernegan. 

22.  History  of  the  United  States:    The  Formative  Period,  1783-1829.— 

Recommended  for  students  in  the  prelegal  year  preparatory  to  entering  the  Law 
School.  Mj.  Winter,  8:15  and  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Shepardson; 
Assistant  Professor  Jernegan. 
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23.  History  of  the  United  States:  Division  and  Reunion,  1829.— Mj. 
Spring,  8:15  and  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Shepakdson,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Jernegan,  and  Professor  McLaughlin. 

iii.   graduate  courses 

25.  The  Sources  of  Early  Oriental  History. — A  study  of  the  form,  paleog- 
raphy, field-methods  of  recording,  processes  of  publication,  extent,  character, 
classification  of  content,  historical  value,  and  method  of  use  of  the  monumental 
and  documentary  sources  of  early  oriental  history  (Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria, 
Syria,  and  the  Hittites).  The  endeavor  is  made  to  present  a  complete  survey 
of  the  surviving  historical  monuments  of  the  early  East;  the  course  is  intended 
for  general  historical  students.     Mj.     Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Breasted. 

27.  Historiography  and  Historical  Bibliography. — Lectures  supplemented 
by  an  examination  of  the  most  important  collections  of  sources  and  of  the  biblio- 
graphical tools  most  needed  in  historical  investigation.  Mj.  Autumn,  Associ- 
ate Professor  Thompson. 

28.  Historical  Criticism. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  historical  investiga- 
tion, with  some  reference  to  the  auxiliary  sciences  and  their  uses.  Lectures  will 
be  supplemented  by  practical  exercises,  with  documents  to  exemplify  the  problems 
of  criticism.     Mj.     Winter,  Associate  Professor  Thompson. 

29.  American  Historiography  and  Bibliography. — A  systematic  study  of  the 
main  published  sources  of  American  history,  and  an  examination  of  the  character 
and  quality  of  secondary  authorities.  Mj.  Spring,  Tu.  and  Th.,  3:30-5:30, 
Professor  McLaughlin  and  Assistant  Professor  Jernegan. 

34,  35.  Roman,  Barbarian,  and  Christian. — Associate  Professor  Thomp- 
son.    [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

39.  The  History  of  Lower  Germany  in  the  11th  to  the  12th  Centuries. — 
Will  be  studied  in  selected  passages  from  the  sources,  with  particular  reference 
to  social  and  economic  conditions  in  Saxony  and  Brandenburg  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Lion  and  Albert  the  Bear.  A  reading  knowledge  of  Latin  and  German 
required.  Mj.  Spring,  Tu.  and  Fri.,  2-hour  sessions.  Associate  Professor 
Thompson. 

43.  The  Church  and  the  Roman  Empire. — Transformation  in  the  conceptions 
of  religion  and  morality;  subordination  of  learning  to  religion;  substitution  of 
ascetic  for  non-Christian  ideal;  education;  art;  relation  of  the  Christian  organi- 
zation to  Roman  government  and  society.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor 
Walker. 

44.  The  Church  and  the  Barbarians. — The  Clergy  as  leaders  of  society  in 
presence  of  the  invaders;  influence  of  the  Church  on  the  Barbarians;  the  Church 
as  moral  trainer  of  society;  monasticism;  the  transmission  through  the  Church 
of  Roman  administration  and  law;  feudalization  of  the  Church.  Mj.  Winter, 
Assistant  Professor  Walker.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

53.  History  of  Civilization. — A  review  of  mediaeval  society  (classes,  agri- 
culture, justice,  chivalry,  etc.),  the  rise  of  the  cities,  the  gilds,  Roman  law,  uni- 
versities, the  routes  of  trade,  humanism.  Mj.  Professor  Schevill.  [Not 
given  in  1913-14.] 

54.  History  of  Civilization  (Continued). — The  Renaissance,  intellectual  and 
economic  effects  of  discoveries,  theological  controversies,  progress  of  sciences, 
commercial  activities,  nineteenth-century  spirit.  Mj.  Professor  Schevill. 
[Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

55.  The  Period  of  the  Late  Reformation.  1540-1648.— The  Counter- 
Reformation;  the  wars  of  religion;  the  industrial  and  social,  as  well  as  the 
religious  conditions  of  the  period.  Assistant  Professor  Read.  [Not  given 
in  1913-14.] 
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56.  Commercial  and  Industrial  History  of  Europe. — From  the  Roman  Empire 
to  the  Reformation.  Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  Associate  Professor 
Thompson.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

67.  Commercial,  Industrial,  and  Social  History  of  Europe. — From  the  Refor- 
mation to  the  French  Revolution.  Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Read. 
[Not  given  in  1913-14.]z 

60.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History. — Sources  and  literature 
of  English  history;  importance  of  English  institutions;  principles  of  progress; 
development  of  constitutional  monarchy;  the  awakening  of  the  nation;  the 
struggle  for  religious  and  political  liberty;  the  expansion  of  the  empire;  the 
growth  of  the  democracy.     Professor  Terry.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

61.  The  Beginnings  of  English  Nationality. — The  development  of  early 
English  institutions  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  Mj. 
Professor  Terry.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

62.  The  Founding  of  the  Modern  English  State. — The  Norman  Conquest 
and  its  results;  the  development  of  the  Norman- Angevin  administrative  and 
judicial  systems;  tenure  and  military  service;  borough  and  borough  adminis- 
tration, etc.;  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  Magna  Charta.  Professor  Terry. 
[Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

63.  The  Development  of  English  Constitutional  Government. — The  develop- 
ment of  the  parliamentary  system  of  the  later  Angevin  and  the  Lancastrian  kings, 
from  Magna  Charta  to  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  Mj.  Professor  Terry. 
[Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

64.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution  (First  Period). — The  consti- 
tutional reaction  of  the  Tudor  era  and  the  opening  of  the  struggle  for  the  recovery 
of  constitutional  rights;  from  the  accession  of  Edward  IV  to  the  death  of  Crom- 
well.    Mj.     Autumn,  11:45,  Professor  Terry. 

64B.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution. — From  James  I  to  death 
of  Cromwell.     M.     Summer,  First  Term,  11:30,  Professor  Terry. 

65.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution  (Second  Period). — The 
renewal  of  the  struggle  for  constitutional  rights  in  the  later  Stuart  era  and  the 
establishment  of  parliamentary  government  in  the  eighteenth  century;  from  the 
Stuart  restoration  to  the  fall  of  Lord  North.  Mj.  Winter,  11:45,  Professor 
Terry. 

66.  The  English  Constitutional  Monarchy  and  the  Rise  of  Democracy. — 
The  shortcomings  of  the  later  English  constitutional  system  and  the  reforms  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  from  Pitt  to  Asquith.  Mj.  Spring,  11:45,  Professor 
Terry. 

Courses  60-66  are  open  to  Senior  College  students  of  the  second  year. 

67.  The  Social,  Industrial,  and  Religious  History  of  England  (the  Tudor  and 
Stuart  Periods) . — Mj .     Winter,  10 :  15,  Assistant  Professor  Read. 

71.  The  Rise  of  Prussia. — The  Growth  of  Brandenburg  and  its  reigning 
house;  the  great  Elector;  the  kingdom  of  Prussia;  Frederick  the  Great;  the 
political,  industrial,  and  social  conditions  during  Frederick's  reign:  the  military 
achievements.     Mj.     Autumn,  11:15,  Professor  Schevill. 

72.  The  Rise  of  Prussia. — A  continuation  of  course  71.  Prussia  and  the 
French  Revolution;  Prussia  and  Napoleon;  the  reforms  of  Stein;  the  Zollverein; 
the  revolutionary  movements;  the  North  German  Confederation;  the  foundation 
of  the  German  Empire.  These  two  courses  will  be  conducted  by  lectures  and 
by  reading  and  interpretation  of  original  documents.  Mj.  Winter,  11:45, 
Professor  Schevill. 

75.  The  French  Revolution. — The  study  of  the  ancien  regime  is  followed  by 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  the  meeting  of  the  States  General,  the 
triumph  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  making  of  a  constitution.  Lectures  and 
reports.     Professor  Schevill.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 
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76.  The  French  Revolution  (continued).— The  rise  of  republicanism  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  the  revolutionary  wars,  the  triumph  <>f  the 
radicals  and  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  reaction  of  Thermidor  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Directory  (1795).     Based  on  a  study  of  documents  by  the 
Professor  Schevill.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

77.  The  French  Revolution. — A  seminar  course.  Study  of  selected  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  first  period  of  the  Revolution.  French  a  prerequisite. 
Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Schevill. 

81.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  American  Colonies. — 
Mj.     Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  McLaughlin.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

81B.  The  Social  and  Industrial  History  of  the  American  Colonies. — Edu- 
cation, labor,  slavery,  land  policy,  industry,  religion,  general  social  life.  Mj. 
Winter,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor  Jernegan. 

81C.  American  Social  and  Industrial  History,  1760-1830. — Industrial,  social, 
and  religious  conditions  in  the  eighteenth  century;  the  westward  movement ;  the 
early  West.     Mj.     Autumn,  1913,  8:15,  Assistant  Professor  Jernegan. 

82.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  1760-89.— A  study  of 
the  rise  of  the  United  States  as  a  federal  state,  the  origin  of  the  federal  system  in 
colonial  times,  its  development  during  the  Revolution,  and  its  establishment  by 
the  Convention  in  1787.     Mj.     Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

83.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  1789-1860.— The 
principles  of  constitutional  construction;  the  growth  of  judicial  authority;  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty;  the  growth  of  national  senti- 
ment ;  the  rise  of  parties  and  their  constitutional  effects ;  constitutional  problems 
connected  with  territorial  annexation  and  with  slavery.  Mj.  Winter,  2:30, 
Professor  McLaughlin. 

83 A.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  1789-1829.— M.  Summer, 
First  Term,  Professor  McLaughlin.     [Not  given  in  1913.] 

84.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1860-69.— Mj.  Autumn,  9: 15,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Shepardson. 

85.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1869-77.— Mj.  Winter,  Associate 
Professor  Shepardson.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

86.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1877. — In  these  three  courses 
(84,  85,  and  86)  a  study  is  made  of  the  leading  political  and  social  events  and 
conditions  in  the  period  since  the  Civil  War.  Special  investigations  are  made 
by  the  students  in  the  sources  as  well  as  in  the  best  secondary  authorities.  Mj. 
Spring,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

90.  United  States  History:    The  Old  West,  1763-1830.— Exploration  and 

settlement;  origin  of  the  public  domain;  the  Northwest  and  Southwest  terri- 
tories; creation  of  new  states;  relation  of  these  states  to  the  Union  to  1830.  Mj. 
Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Dodd. 

91.  United  States  History:  Westward  Extension.  1830-61.— The  Erie 
Canal:  the  growth  of  the  West;  political  and  social  problems;  industrial  develop- 
ments; conditions  1830-60.     Mj.     Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Dodd. 

96.  United  States  History:  The  History  of  the  South. — A  brief  course  on 
the  essential  features  of  southern  history,  with  special  emphasis  on  social  and 
cultural  conditions.     Mj.     Summer,  1913,  Professor  Dodd. 

97.  United  States  History:  The  Old  South. — Mj.  Autumn,  Professor 
Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

97A.  United  States  History:  The  Lower  South. — Mj.  Winter,  Professor 
Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

97B.  United  States  History:  The  South  and  the  Civil  War.— Mj.  Spring, 
Professor  Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

97C.  United  States  History:  Civilization  of  the  Ante-bellum  South. — Pro- 
fessor  Dodd.    [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 
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98.  The  South  from  1833-1866.— Growth  of  slavery;  the  annexation  of 
Texas;  the  Mexican  War;  social  and  religious  conditions;  industrial  changes. 
Mj.     Professor  Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

100.  Teachers'  Course  in  American  History,  1760-1860. — Bibliography; 
investigation  of  special  topics.  Open  to  teachers  of  secondary  schools  who  are 
especially  interested  in  American  history.  Undergraduate  students  must  have 
had  the  courses  of  Group  E.  Mj.  Summer,  1913,  Associate  Professor 
Shepardson. 

THE    SEMINARS 

101,  102,  103.  Early  English  Institutions. — Investigation  of  special  topics 
connected  with  early  English  social  and  political  institutions.  3Mjs.  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Terry.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

104,  105,  106.  The  Laws  and  Legislation  of  the  Norman-Angevin  Kings  of 
England. — Investigation  of  special  topics  connected  with  the  institutional 
development  of  England  from  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century.  3Mjs. 
Professor  Terry.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

107,  108,  109.  Magna  Charta. — Investigations  of  constitutional  questions 
involved  in  the  Great  Charter  of  John.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 
Professor  Terry. 

113.  Church  and  State  in  the  Old  South. — Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Dodd. 
[Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

113A.  The  South  and  the  Compromise  of  1850. — Mj.  Winter,  Professor 
Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

113B.  The  South  and  the  Compromise  of  1820-21.— Mj.  Spring,  Pro- 
fessor Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

113C.  The  South  and  the  Tariff—  Mj.  Summer,  Wed.,  3:30,  Professor 
Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

113D.  Studies  in  the  History  of  Secession. — Mj.  Summer,  1913,  Pro- 
fessor Dodd. 

114.  The  Religious  Development  of  the  Old  Northwest. — Mj.  Autumn, 
Wed.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

114A.  The  West  and  the  War  with  Mexico.— Mj.  Winter,  Wed.,  4:00- 
6:00,  Professor  Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

114B.  Slavery  Question  in  the  Old  Northwest.— Mj.  Spring,  Wed.,  4:00- 
6:00,  Professor  Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

114C.  South  Carolina  and  the  War  with  Mexico. — Mj.  Summer,  Pro- 
fessor Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

114D.  Slavery  in  the  Southwest.  Mj.  Winter,  Wed.,  3:30-5:30,  Profes- 
sor Dodd. 

114E.  Southern  Influence  in  the  Northwest,  1850-60.— Mj.  Spring,  3:30- 
5:30,  Professor  Dodd. 

114F.  Attitude  of  the  Northwest  during  the  Civil  War. — Mj.  Summer, 
1914.    Professor  Dodd. 

116,  116.  The  Preliminaries  of  the  American  Revolution. — A  study  of  the 
constitutional  principles  at  issue  in  the  controversy  between  England  and 
America,  of  their  historical  background  in  English  history,  and  of  the  main 
theories  of  American  government  as  disclosed  by  political  controversy.  2Mjs. 
Autumn  and  Winter,  Mon.,  3:15-5:15,  Professor  McLaughlin.  [Not  given 
in  1913-14.] 

116A,  116B.  The  Constitutional  Questions  of  the  American  Revolution. 
2Mjs.     Autumn  and  Winter,  Mon.,  3:30-5:30,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

117.  The  Constitutional  Questions  of  Jackson's  Administration. — Pro- 
fessor McLaughlin.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 
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117A.  Problems  in  American  Constitutional  History. — M.  Summer,  Pro- 
fessor McLaughlin.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

117B.  Constitutional  Questions  of  States'  Rights  and  Secession,  1789- 
1861.— Mj.     Spring,  Mon.,  3:30-5:30.     Professor  McLaughlin. 

118.  The  Problems  of  the  Confederation. — Mj.  Autumn,  Mon.,  3:30, 
Professor  McLaughlin. 

119.  The  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787. — Professor  McLaughlin. 
[Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

120.  121.  The  Theory  and  Principle  of  Federal  Organization  in  America. — 
An  examination  of  the  doctrines  of  state  sovereignty  and  nationalism,  1776-1861. 
2Mjs.     Winter  and  Spring,  Professor  McLaughlin.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

Students  desiring  to  specialize  in  Ancient  History  will  find  abundant  oppor- 
tunity. Besides  the  work  offered  in  the  History  Department,  4A,  4B,  5,  6,  6B, 
6C,  25,  special  courses  are  offered  in  the  Greek  Department  (XI):  18,  19,  20, 
47,  50;  and  in  the  Latin  Department  (XII),  17,  61,  64,  73,  93-95.  The 
courses  offered  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Departments  furnish  opportunity  also 
for  the  study  of  epigraphy  and  paleography. 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  Department  of  Church  History  in  the  Divinity 
School  which  graduate  students  can  frequently  take  advisedly  and  for  which  they 
can  receive  full  credit  in  the  Graduate  School.  Courses  offered  in  Church  His- 
tory, 1913-14,  which  would  be  especially  suitable  for  graduate  students  are: 
7,  The  Church  and  the  Barbarians,  Assistant  Professor  Walker;  24,  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  since  the  Counter-Reformation,  Dr.  Gates;  34,  35,  English 
Church  History,  Associate  Professor  Moncrief . 

There  are  various  courses  in  other  departments  which  are,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  a  historical  nature.  Special  attention  is  called  to  Ancient  Oriental 
History  (VIII)  80-82,  106,  115-117,  226;  New  Testament  Times  (IX)  11,  13; 
Greek  History  and  Historical  Inscriptions  (XI)  18,  19,  20,  47,  50;  Roman 
History  and  Historical  Inscriptions  (XII)  17,  61,  64,  73,  93-95;  Mohammedan 
History  (VIII)  216,  218,  220,  226;    Greek  Life  and  Art  (V)  3. 

Courses  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science  (III)  of  special  value  to  the 
student  of  history  are  9, 10,  11,  12,  14, 16, 17,  22,  25,  27,  31,  43,  54;  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy  (II)  4,  5,  10;  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology  (VI)  1,  26,  30,  71,  74-76;  in  the  Department  of  Geography 
(XXI A),  of  special  value  to  students  of  history,  7,  18,  21-23,  26;  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  (IB),  of  special  value  to  students  of  American  history,  17,  18. 
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VI.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY  AND 
ANTHROPOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology. 

Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Ecclesiastical  Sociology. 

William  Isaac  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Frederick  Starr,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology;  Curator 
of  the  Anthropological  Section  of  Walker  Museum. 

George  Amos  Dorsey,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

Scott  E.  W.  Bedford,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Howard  Woodhead,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Sociology. 

Mary  E.  McDowell,  Head  Resident  of  the  University  Settlement. 

Max  Sylvius  Handman,  A.B.,  Docent  in  Sociology. 

FELLOWS,  1912-13 

Robert  Fry  Clark,  A.B.  Stuart  Alfred  Queen,  A.B. 

William  Thomas  Cross,  A.M.  Edwin  Hardin  Sutherland,  A.B. 

Roy  William  Foley,  A.B.  Norman  Joseph  Ware,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  division  of  labor  assigned  to  this  department  is  a  study  on  the  one  hand 
of  the  general  processes  of  human  association,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  indicated  by  ascertained  knowledge  of  social  relations  con- 
sidered as  a  whole. 

This  double  task  implies,  first,  that  the  department  depends  largely  upon 
use  of  the  methods  and  results  of  the  other  departments  of  social  science,  including 
Psychology;  second,  that  Sociology  is  held  responsible  for  some  distinct  contri- 
bution to  the  final  interpretation  of  all  the  different  analyses  of  human  experience. 

The  union  of  the  subjects  of  Anthropology  and  Ethnology  with  Sociology  is 
merely  provisional.  The  courses  offered  are  intended  to  enable  students  to  gain 
a  general  idea  of  the  earlier  stages  of  human  progress,  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
races  of  mankind,  to  study  the  beginnings  made  by  primitive  man  in  times  before 
history,  and  to  acquire  necessary  methods  of  research  in  these  subjects. 

The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  fall  into  the 
following  groups:  (A)  Anthropology  and  Ethnology;  (B)  Social  Psychology; 
(C)  Social  Technology;  (D)  General  Sociology.  Candidates  for  the  higher 
degrees,  if  otherwise  qualified,  may  choose  either  of  these  groups  as  principal  or 
secondary  subject.  The  minimum  amount  of  work  accepted  for  the  Master's 
degree  is  six  majors,  or  for  the  secondary  subject  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D., 
nine  majors.  If  either  of  the  above  groups  be  chosen  as  the  principal  subject 
for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  a  minimum  of  eighteen  majors,  approved  by  the  depart- 
ment, will  be  required.     Preferably  before  registering  for  graduate  work,  but  not 
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later  than  the  second  week  of  residence,  students  will  (a)  satisfy  the  Depart- 
mental Examiner  that  the  preliminary  requirements,  as  specified  in  the  next 
paragraph,  have  been  satisfied;  (6)  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  department 
a  schedule  of  the  courses  on  which  they  propose  to  base  their  application  for 
the  higher  degree. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  one  of  the  higher  degrees  in  Soci- 
ology or  Anthropology,  students  must  have  included  in  their  previous  work  the 
equivalent  of  the  following  courses,  viz.,  "the  Social  Science  Sequence."  For 
the  purpose  here  in  view  that  grouping  of  courses  is  understood  to  include: 

I.  Elements  of  Biology 

II.  History  1,  2,  and  3 

III.  Political  Economy  1  and  2 

IV.  Political  Science  1 

V.  Psychology  1 

VI.  Sociology  71 

VII.  Sociology  26 

VIII.  Logic  or  Ethics,  one  major 

IX.  One  year  of  Senior  College  History 

X.  (Optional)  History  of  Sociology  (Sociology  72) 

The  following  courses  are  prescribed  for  the  Master's  degree: 

I.  Sociology  26  (or  30  in  case  26  has  been  included  in  the  undergraduate 
work) 

II.  Sociology  53 

III.  Sociology  72  (or  73  if  72  has  been  included  in  the  undergraduate  work) 
IV  Sociology  94 

In  addition  to  these,  in  case  Sociology  is  the  secondary  subject  for  the 
Doctor's  degree: 

V.  Sociology  73  (if  not  credited  as  an  undergraduate  subject)  and  73  A 

VI.  Sociology  95  or  96 

In  case  Sociology  is  the  principal  subject,  the  course  must  include  at  least 
one  year  of  work  in  one  of  the  seminars  of  the  department. 

The  instructors  in  this  department  edit  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
which  is  published  bimonthly  on  the  first  of  January,  March,  May,  July,  Septem- 
ber, and  November.  The  subscription  price,  postage  prepaid,  for  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  is  $2  per  year;  for  foreign  countries  $2.50;  single 
numbers,  35  cents.  The  eighteenth  annual  volume  is  now  current.  By  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  dues  of  $3,  or  $3.50  in  the  case  of  residents  of  foreign  countries, 
membership  in  the  American  Sociological  Society  may  be  gained.  The  American 
Journal  of  Sociology  and  the  Annual  Proceedings  of  the  Society  are  secured  to 
each  member  by  the  annual  dues.  The  Secretary  of  the  Society  is  Assistant 
Professor  Scott  E.  W.  Bedford  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  members  of  the  Sociology  Club  are  the  instructors  and  graduate  students 
in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  By  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  club,  other  persons,  whether  connected  with  the  University 
or  not,  may  be  admitted  to  membership.     Meetings  are  held  every  fortnight. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


ANTHROPOLOGY  AND  ETHNOLOGY 


1.  General  Anthropology. — Outlines  of  the  science.  Tylor,  Anthropology. 
The  class  work  will  be  based  on  the  textbook  named.  Mj.  Winter,  1914, 
12:00,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

1A.  Anthropology. — Introductory  course;  intended  for  those  who  pro- 
pose to  take  advanced  work  in  Anthropology,  Sociology,  or  related  subjects. 
The  divisions  of  the  science;  the  aims,  methods,  and  problems  of  each  division. 
Open  to  Junior  College  students.  Associate  Professor  Dorsey.  [Not  given 
in  1913-14.] 

2.  Ethnology. — Study  of  General  Ethnology.  Brinton,  Races  and  Peoples 
will  first  be  studied.  The  subject  will  then  be  developed  by  class  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  preparation  by  students  of  essays  upon  special  and  assigned  topics. 
The  objects  sought  in  this  course  are:  (1)  to  present  the  great  problems  of 
Ethnology;  (2)  to  consider  systems  of  classification  of  human  races  and  the  basis 
for  such  classification;  (3)  to  follow  the  history  of  science.  Mj.  Spring, 
1914,  12:00,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

2A.  Physical  Anthropology. — Autumn.  Intended  primarily  for  students 
who  propose  to  take  advanced  work  in  Physical  Anthropology  or  who  are  pre- 
paring for  the  medical  profession.  Prerequisite:  course  1A.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Dorsey.     [Not  given  in   1913-14.] 

3.  Prehistoric  Archaeology. — European.  Outline  of  the  science  so  far  as  it 
deals  with  the  Old  World.  Textbook  work,  based  upon  De  Mortillet,  Le  pre- 
historique,  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures,  collateral  reading,  and  practice 
work  in  laboratory  and  museum.  Mj.  Summer,  1913,  12:00,  Associate 
Professor  Starr. 

3 A.  Physical  Anthropology. — Introductory  to  original  investigation  in 
Physical  Anthropology  and  to  the  statistical  study  of  general  biological  problems. 
Associate  Professor  Dorsey.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

4.  Physical  Anthropology. — Elementary  course.  Students  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  instruments  used  in  the  science,  with  the  methods,  and  with 
the  results  to  be  gained.  Examples  of  various  races  will  be  examined  and  the 
work  will  be  made  practical.  Mj.  Summer,  1914,  12:00,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Starr. 

4A.  Ethnography. — This  course  deals  with  the  tribes  of  America — their 
origin,  migration,  and  distribution — and  considers  the  problems  arising  from  a 
comparative  study  of  their  culture,  language,  and  physical  structure.  The  effects 
of  heredity  and  geographical  environment  are  especially  studied.  Prerequisite: 
course  1A.     Associate  Professor  Dorsey.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

5.  The  American  Race. — The  general  problems  of  the  American  Indian 
tribes  are  considered  in  this  course.  Mj.  Summer,  1913,  11:00,  Associate 
Professor  Starr. 

5A.  Ethnology. — In  this  course  are  considered  the  probable  beginnings  and 
historical  development  for  America  of  the  various  elements  of  culture,  including 
the  material,  social,  and  religious.  Prerequisite:  course  1A.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Dorsey.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

5B.  Ethnology. — The  White  Peoples:  Homo  Caucasius.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Starr.     ]Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

6.  Prehistoric  Archaeology. — American.  The  general  subject  will  be  pre- 
sented in  class  lectures.  Students  will  select  a  special  topic  for  individual  reading 
under  direction.  Theses  resulting  from  such  reading  will  be  presented  and  dis- 
cussed. Personal  field  work  and  laboratory  study  should,  if  possible,  be  done  in 
connection  with  thesis  work.    Winter,  1914,  11:00,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

6A,  7A,  8A.  Research  Course. — Advanced  work  in  Physical  Anthropology, 
Ethnology,  or  Archaeology,  to  be  given  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Department  of 
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Anthropology  of  the  Field  Museum,  will  be  arranged  for  properly  qualified  stu- 
dents. For  prerequisite,  consult  instructor.  Associate  Professor  Dorset. 
[Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

7,  8,  9.  Physical  Anthropology — Laboratory  Work. — Topinard,  fitements 
d' anthropologic  generate,  will  be  carefully  studied.  Students  will  do  practical 
work  in  Craniometry,  Anthropometry,  etc.  Besides  instrumental  work  they  will 
tabulate  results,  pursue  original  investigation,  and  prepare  reports.  Primarily 
for  graduate  students.     Associate  Professor  Starr.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

10.  Mexico. — Study  of  the  Archaeology,  Ethnology,  and  Physical  Anthro- 
pology of  Mexico.  In  addition  to  textbook  study,  class  lectures  will  be  given,  and 
practical  work  with  collections  representing  the  archaeology  and  ethnography  of 
Mexico  will  be  required.  Mj.  Spring,  1913,  Summer,  1914,  11:00,  Associate 
Professor  Starr. 

11,  12,  13.  Laboratory  Work  in  Anthropology. — Selected  students,  qualified 
for  such  work,  may  pursue  studies  in  the  laboratory  or  museum,  in  Archaeology, 
Ethnology,  or  Physical  Anthropology,  provided  that,  by  so  doing,  they  do  not 
trespass  upon  the  field  of  the  other  workers  in  the  University.  Such  study  will 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  and,  if  desired,  with  his  assistance. 
Offered  in  successive  quarters  (except  Summer)  when  the  instructor  is  in  resi- 
dence.   Associate  Professor  Starr. 

14.  Japan. — The  instruction  is  chiefly  by  lectures.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  industrial  art  and  religion.  Special  topics  are  assigned  for  study,  and 
each  member  of  the  class  must  present  at  least  two  papers  for  class  discussion. 
Mj.     Spring,  1914,  11:00,  4  hours  a  week,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

15.  The  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico. — The  series  of  class  lectures  are 
directive  to  the  literature.  Students  will  investigate  and  report  on  special  topics. 
Mj.     Associate  Professor  Starr.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

15A.  The  Peoples  of  the  Congo  Free  State. — Mj.  4  hours  a  week,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Starr.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

16.  17,  18.  Seminar:  General  Progress  in  Anthropological  Science. — 
Associate  Professor  Starr.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

social  psychology 

26.  Social  Origins. — Association  and  culture  in  tribal  society.  Early  food 
conditions,  migrations,  and  race-crossings.  Origins  and  relations  of  invention, 
trade,  warfare,  art,  marriage.  Class  distinctions,  the  professions,  legal,  political, 
and  ecclesiastical  institutions.  Ethnological  reading.  An  introductory  course. 
For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor 
Thomas. 

27.  Mental  Development  in  the  Race. — A  genetic  study  of  the  relation  of 
mind  to  individual  and  social  activities.  The  psychology  of  mechanical  and 
artistic  invention.  Relation  of  language  to  thought.  Systems  of  number,  time, 
weight,  and  measure  in  early  society.  Development  of  ideas  of  causation. 
Parallelism  in  development  between  the  individual  and  the  race.  The  effect  of 
genius  on  the  mental  life  of  a  group.  Comparison  of  the  mental  traits  of  different 
races,  epochs,  and  social  classes.  For  graduate  students.  Mj.  Spring,  9:15, 
Professor  Thomas. 

28.  Sex  in  Social  Organization. — The  influence  of  the  fact  of  sex  in  the  devel- 
opment of  forms  of  association  and  of  social  activity  and  structure.  Based  prin- 
cipally on  data  from  the  natural  races,  and  from  the  population  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  with  a  preliminary  consideration  of  sex  in  the  lower  life  forms.  For 
graduate  students.  French  and  German  necessary.  Professor  Thomas. 
[Not  given  in  1913-14. [ 

29.  Art  and  the  Artist  Class. — From  the  sociological  point  of  view,  and  with 
particular  reference  to  origins.  Animal  play  and  rudimentary  expressions  of  art 
in  animal  societies.     Mutilation,  artificial  deformation,  stimulants,  ornament, 
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dress,  tattooing,  the  dance,  music,  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  technology,  cere- 
monial, humor,  and  play  among  the  natural  races.  The  relation  of  art  to  work. 
Mj.     Professor  Thomas.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

30.  Primitive  Social  Control. — A  study  of  primitive  juridical  and  political 
systems  and  of  social  conventions.  Family,  clan,  tribal,  and  military  organiza- 
tion, totemism,  tribal  and  property  marks,  taboo,  personal  property  and 
property  in  land,  periodical  tribal  assemblies  and  ceremonies,  secret  societies, 
medicine  men  and  priests,  caste,  blood-vengeance,  salutations,  gifts,  tribute,  oaths, 
and  forms  of  offense  and  punishment  among  typical  tribes  of  Australia  and 
Oceania,  Africa,  Asia,  and  America.  Mj.  Professor  Thomas.  [Not  given 
in  1913-14.] 

31.  Origin  and  Psychology  of  the  Occupations. — Prerequisite:  course  27. 
Professor  Thomas.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

32.  The  Mind  of  the  Oriental. — Mental  life  and  educational  systems  of  the 
Far  East,  with  particular  reference  to  Japan  and  China:  Mj.  Professor 
Thomas.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

33.  Savage  Childhood. — Education  of  the  child  among  the  Africans,  Austra- 
lians, Malayans,  Polynesians,  and  American  Indians.  For  graduate  students. 
Mj.     Professor  Thomas.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

34.  The  Mind  of  the  Negro. — With  particular  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
mental  modification  of  the  Negro  in  America.  For  graduate  students.  Mj. 
Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Thomas. 

35.  The  European  Peasant. — From  the  mental  standpoint.  The  social, 
occupational,  and  mental  life  of  the  immigrant  in  Europe,  and  the  problems  and 
processes  of  his  accommodation  to  American  society.  For  graduates.  German 
necessary.     Mj.     Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Thomas. 

73.  The  Social  Mind. — Examination  of  the  theories  of  Tarde,  Le  Bon, 
Sighele,  Brinton,  Baldwin,  Giddings,  Sumner,  Ross,  and  particularly  Cooley. 
Designed  for  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Winter,  1914,  9:30,  Assistant 
Professor  Bedford. 

73A.  Social  Organization. — A  continuation  of  73.  A  study  of  typical  insti- 
tutions of  social  control.     Spring,  1914,  9:30,  Assistant  Professor  Bedford. 

SOCIAL  TECHNOLOGY 

House  Sanitation. — (See  VIA,  42.)  Mj.  Autumn,  11:00,  Professor 
Talbot. 

Food  Supplies  and  Dietaries.— (See  VIA,  43.)  Mj.  Winter,  11:00,  Pro- 
fessor Talbot. 

Adniinistration  of  the  House. — (See  VIA,  44.)  Mj.  Spring,  11:00, 
Professor  Talbot. 

Modern  Problems  in  Household  Administration. — (See  VI  A,  45,  46,  47.) 
3Mjs.     Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Tu.,  Th.,  3:00-5:00,  Professor  Talbot. 

51.  Contemporary  Society  in  the  United  States. — A  general  survey  of  natural 
environment,  population  and  its  distribution,  industrial  and  social  grouping, 
typical  institutions,  etc.,  designed  as  a  concrete  introduction  to  the  study  of 
social  problems  and  as  a  means  of  correlating  the  various  social  sciences.  Mj. 
Autumn  and  Winter.     For  Senior  College  students. 

62.  American  Cities. — A  study  of  the  modern  city  with  special  reference  to 
American  municipalities,  and  of  physical  conditions,  public  services,  political 
industrial,  and  social  groupings.  Designed  to  offer  a  foundation  for  the  study 
of  special  city  problems.  Expeditions  to  typical  institutions.  Winter  and 
Spring.     For  Senior  College  students. 

52A.  Development  and  Organization  of  the  Press. — Historical  sketch  of  the 
American  Press,  followed  by  an  analysis  and  description  of  the  technical,  editorial, 
and  business  organization  of  a  modern  metropolitan  journal,  including  the 
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systems  of  general  and  special  news  services.  Especially  for  those  intending  to 
do  newspaper  work.     Mj.     Spring,  8:30,  Mr.  Grabo.     [See  English  11.] 

53.  The  Family. — The  development  of  the  domestic  institutions  in  lower  and 
higher  civilizations;  social  ethics  of  the  family;  legal,  industrial,  educational,  and 
religious  problems  of  the  family.  Primarily  for  graduate  students;  Senior  Col- 
lege students  admitted.     Mj.    Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Henderson. 

66.  The  Group  of  Industrials. — The  modes  by  which  improved  ideals  of 
welfare  originate  and  are  diffused;  the  social  organizations  through  which  the 
group  must  enjoy  the  social  inheritance.  Primarily  for  graduate  students; 
Senior  College  students  admitted.  Mj.  Spring,  8:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Bedford. 

57.  Rural  Communities. — Conditions  of  social  existence  in  the  country; 
organization  for  improvement.  Primarily  for  graduate  students;  Senior  College 
students  admitted.     Assistant  Professor  Bedford.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

58,  59,  60.  Seminar:  Methods  of  Social  Amelioration. — Discussion,  reports, 
and  thesis  on  contemporary  movements  for  social  betterment  and  studies  of 
social  legislation.  For  graduate  students.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
Th.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Henderson. 

61.  Urban  Communities. — Method  of  analytic  study  of  social  organization; 
the  systems  of  community  bonds  and  interests;  modes  of  quickening  higher  wants 
and  the  co-operation  of  public  and  private  agencies  in  their  satisfaction.  Pri- 
marily for  graduate  students;  Senior  College  students  admitted.  Mj.  Winter, 
10:45,  Professor  Henderson. 

62.  Social  Politics. — A  survey  of  the  system  of  private  and  public  measures 
for  promotion  of  physical,  economic,  and  cultural  progress  of  the  industrial 
group.     M.     Summer,  Second  Term,  11:30,  Professor  Henderson. 

63.  Ecclesiastical  Sociology. — Methods  by  which  the  Church  and  its  societies 
minister  to  the  welfare  of  communities.  Primarily  for  graduate  students;  Senior 
College  students  admitted.     Mj.     Autumn,  12:00,  Professor  Henderson. 

64.  Contemporary  Charities. — Studies  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  depressed 
and  defective  classes;  principles  and  methods  of  relief;  organization  of  benevo- 
lence.    Mj.    Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Henderson. 

65.  Social  Treatment  of  Crime. — Causes  of  crime;  principles  of  Criminal 
Anthropology;  prison  systems;  legal  factors;  juveDile  offenders;  preventive 
methods.     M.     Summer,  Second  Term,  10:30,  Professor  Henderson. 

68.  Evolution  of  Philanthropy. — Historical  introduction  to  the  study  of 
charities,  correction,  and  social  legislation.  Mj.  Winter,  12:00,  Professor 
Henderson. 

70.  Problems  and  Method  of  Church  Expansion. — Mj.  Spring,  11:45, 
Professor  Henderson. 

general  sociology 

71.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society. — An  elementary  course  designed 
to  afford  a  working  theory  of  the  nature  of  society,  and  to  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  special  social  sciences  of  economics,  political  science,  etc.  Primarily  for 
Junior  College  students.  Prerequisite:  9  college  majors.  Required  of  students 
in  commerce  and  administration.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Assistant  Professor 
Bedford. 

72.  History  of  Sociology. — A  rapid  historical  survey  of  social  philosophy 
from  Plato  to  Comte,  followed  by  a  more  detailed  examination  of  current  socio- 
logical theories.  For  Senior  College  and  graduate  students.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Bedford. 

74,  75,  76.  The  Evolution  of  the  Social  Sciences  in  Germany  during  the 
Nineteenth  Century. — These  courses  are  not  designed  for  students  of  sociology 
alone,  but  for  those  who  propose  to  specialize  in  either  of  the  social  sciences.  The 
courses  should  be  taken  not  earlier  than  the  second  graduate  year,  and  preferably 
in  the  third.     3Mjs.     Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  2  :30,  Professor  Small. 
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79.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  United  States. — For  Senior 
College  and  graduate  students.     Professor  Small.     [Not  given  in   L913    II  ] 

80.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  England. — For  Senior  College 
and  graduate  students.     Professor  Small.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

81.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  France  and  Germany. — Courses 
79,  80,  81  apply  the  methods  of  sociological  analysis  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
the  peculiar  form,  spirit,  and  content  of  democracy,  so  far  as  it  has  appeared 
in  the  countries  treated.  These  courses  aim  to  test  the  validity  of  the  abstract 
sociology  outlined  in  courses  94,  95,  96.  Professor  Small.  [Not  given  in 
1913-14.] 

82.  83,  84.  Seminar:  Present  Problems  in  General  Sociology. — 3Mjs. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Professor  Small. 

85.  Development  of  Sociology  in  Germany  since  1870. — Showing  the 
merging  of  economic  and  sociological  theory,  in  contrast  with  English  and  Ameri- 
can tradition.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  10:30,  Professor  Small.  [Not  given 
in  1913-14.] 

86.  Evolution  of  Method  in  Social  Science  since  1800. — A  sketch  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  social  sciences  have  reacted  upon  one  another  in  developing  common 
scientific  procedure.     M.     Summer,  First  Term,  10:45,  Professor  Small. 

94.  Elements  of  General  Sociology. — Introduction  to  the  system  of  sociology 
developed  in  course  95  and  concluded  in  course  96.  Senior  College  and  graduate 
students.     Mj.    Autumn,  3  :  15,  Professor  Small. 

94A.  The  Fundamental  Ideas  of  Sociology. — The  primary  concepts  employed 
in  the  development  of  sociological  theory.  M.  Summer,  First  Term,  8:00, 
Professor  Small.     [Not  given  in  1913-14.] 

95.  The  Conflict  of  the  Classes  in  Modern  Society. — An  attempt  to  explain 
present  social  conditions  in  terms  of  the  general  social  process  analyzed  in  course 
94.     Mj.     Spring,  3:30,  Professor  Small. 

96.  The  Ethics  of  Sociology. — An  exhibit  of  the  meaning  of  sociological 
analysis  for  positive  ethics.  The  inconclusiveness  of  all  of  the  categorical  theories 
of  ethics  is  exhibited,  and  the  thesis  is  sustained  that  every  ethical  system  with  a 
concrete  content  necessarily  presupposes  sociology.  Mj.  Winter,  3:30,  Pro- 
fessor Small. 

97.  Social  Problems  in  Recent  Drama. — This  course  aims  to  interpret  the 
growth  of  the  drama  of  the  last  fifty  years  as  determined  by  the  social  situation 
of  the  time.  It  will  show  how  the  development  of  the  19th  century,  since  the 
Industrial  Revolution,  has  brought  into  clear  relief  certain  social  problems,  and 
how  the  drama  consciously  or  unconsciously  stated  these  problems  and  attempted 
to  solve  them.  The  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  development  of  the  social  prob- 
lems rather  than  upon  their  dramatic  representation.  The  course  is  a  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  civilization  of  the  19th  century,  and  is  primarily  sociological 
rather  than  literary.  Summer  Quarter.  Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term),  2:30,  Mr. 
Handman. 

By  arrangement  with  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  certain  courses 
offered  by  the  Departments  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Political  Economy, 
Political  Science,  History,  Household  Administration,  and  Comparative  Religion 
may  be  accepted  in  satisfying  requirements  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Sociology 
as  principal  subject.  In  this  connection  special  attention  is  called  to  the  follow- 
ing courses : 

I,  Philosophy:  13,  Social  Psychology;  40,  Evolution  of  Morality;  41, 
Types  of  Ethical  Theory;  43,  Recent  Ethical  Theory;  44,  Social  and  Political 
Philosophy;  49,  Seminar,  Social  Consciousness;  51,  Seminar,  Moral  Education; 
60,  Psychology  of  Religion;  61,  Metaphysics  of  Religion. 

II,  Psychology  (assuming  sufficient  elementary  work) :  30,  History  of  British 
Psychology;  31,  History  of  German  Psychology;  32,  American  and  French 
Psychologists;  36,  Advanced  Systematic  Psychology. 
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III,  Political  Economy:  10,  11,  History  of  Political  Economy;  12,  Value; 
13,  14,  Distribution  of  Wealth;  15,  Socialism;  16,  Population;  21,  Statistical 
Theory  and  Method;  24,  Vital  Statistics;  30,  Money;  31,  Theory  and  History 
of  Banking;  35,  Finance  and  Taxation;  38,  Tariffs  and  Commercial  Policies; 
41,  Labor  Conditions  and  Problems;  43,  Economics  of  Workingmen;  44,  Trade 
Unionism;  47-48,  Labor  Research;  50,  Railway  Transportation;  54,  Industrial 
and  Commercial  Organization;  55,  Industrial  Combinations;  57,  Economic 
History  of  the  United  States;  58,  Economic  History  of  England;  67,  Problems 
of  American  Agriculture. 

IV,  Political  Science:  9,  American  Government;  11,  Comparative  Politics, 
I,  Comparative  National  Government;  12,  Comparative  Politics,  II,  Federal 
Government;  14,  Comparative  Politics,  III,  Municipal  Government;  15,  Com- 
parative Politics,  IV,  Local  Government;  16,  Comparative  Politics,  V,  The 
Government  of  Colonies;  17,  The  Government  of  Great  Britain;  21,  Municipal 
Problems;  22,  Political  Parties;  25,  History  of  Political  Theory;  26,  Principles 
of  Political  Science;  27,  American  Political  Theories;  31,  32,  Constitutional  Law; 
33,  Municipal  Corporations;  34,  Administrative  Law  and  Officers;  35,  Princi- 
ples of  Social  and  Economic  Legislation;  36,  Elements  of  Law;  73,  Torts;  38, 
Contracts;  41,  Elements  of  International  Law;  43,  Recent  Diplomatic  History 
of  Europe;  44,  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States. 

V,  History:  25,  The  Sources  of  Early  Oriental  History;  27,  Historiography 
and  Historical  Bibliography;  28,  Historical  Criticism;  29,  American  Historiog- 
raphy and  Bibliography. 

In  particular  cases  any  of  the  research  courses  in  History  which  directly 
supplement  the  special  work  chosen  by  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in 
Sociology  may  be  accepted  by  the  latter  department. 

VI,  Household  Administration:  42,  House  Sanitation;  43,  Food  Supplies 
and  Dietaries;  44,  Administration  of  the  House;  45,  46-47,  Modern  Problems 
in  Household  Administration. 

VII,  Comparative  Religion:  As  in  the  case  of  History,  any  courses  which 
are  germane  to  the  principal  work  of  the  student. 
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THE  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration  was  organized  in  1898  in 
response  to  the  growing  demand  for  courses  within  the  University  which  should 
aid  in  fitting  men  for  careers  in  the  practical  professions  of  the  various  branches 
of  business,  charitable  and  philanthropic  service,  and  public  service.     A  re- 
organization of  the  college  occurred  in  1902.     Since  that  date  it  has  ranked  as  a 
separate  professional  school.     In  its  present  form  the  college  has  under  one 
organization  the  functions  which  in  some  institutions  are  performed  by  schools 
or  colleges  of  commerce,  the  functions  which  in  other  institutions  are  performed 
by  schools  for  social  workers,  and  the  functions  which  in  still  other  institutions 
are  given  over  to  bureaus  of  municipal  research.     The  work  of  the  college  is 
grouped  as  follows: 
I.   The  Trade  and  Industry  Division,  where  the  courses  are  arranged  with 
reference  to  the  needs  of  those  who  expect  to  engage  in  the  various  business 
pursuits  such  as  accountancy,  banking,  brokerage,  foreign  trade,  insurance, 
etc.     For  purposes  of  convenience  in  administration  secretarial  work  and 
commercial  teaching  are  classified  in  this  division  of  the  college. 
II.   The  Charitable  and  Philanthropic  Service  Division,  for  those  expecting  to 
serve  in  charitable  organizations,  playground  work,  settlement  work,  child- 
welfare  agencies,  civic  organizations,  social  research,  etc. 
III.   The  Public  Service  Division,  for  those  expecting  to  serve  as  staff  members 
in  bureaus  of  labor,  in  tax  commissions,  in  public  utility  commissions; 
as  statisticians;  as  workers  in  efficiency  bureaus;  as  factory  inspectors;  as 
investigators  for  special  inquiries  under  federal,  state,  municipal,  or  private 
authority,  etc. 

The  field  of  the  College  covers  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  work. 
The  entrance  requirements  and  the  amount  of  work  required  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree  (four  years)  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  undergraduate  colleges  of  the 
university.  In  accordance  with  the  general  organization  of  the  University,  the 
first  two  years  of  college  work  constitute  the  Junior  College  work,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  which  a  certificate  and  the  title  of  Associate  are  given  and  the  student 
enters  the  Senior  College.  Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  under- 
graduate work  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  is  conferred.  Students  may  then  undertake 
graduate  work  leading  to  the  degrees  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 

The  accompanying  diagram  serves  to  outline  in  a  broad  way  the  organiza- 
tion of  studies  in  the  College.  The  first  aim  (see  diagram)  is  to  secure  for  the 
student  a  broad  cultural  foundation  in  the  main  divisions  of  human  knowledge. 
Above  this  foundation  is  placed  a  broad  survey  of  the  social  sciences.  In  these 
social  science  survey  courses  the  future  business  man,  the  future  social  worker, 
the  future  civil  servant,  and  the  future  teacher  and  investigator  in  the  various 
social  science  departments  will  be  led  to  appreciate  the  relationships  of  their 
future  specialized  tasks  to  the  operations  of  the  rest  of  organized  society.  Even 
after  the  social  science  survey  has  been  completed  narrow  specialization  may 
not  occur.     The  students  divide  into  three  groups :  the  business  group,  the  civic 
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THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  SURVEY 

This  comes  mainly  in  the  second  year  of  college.     It  may 

touch  both  the  first  and  the  third  years.     History,  psy- 

chology, philosophy,  geography,  introductory  sociology, 

and  introductory  economics  constitute  the  main  subjects 

FOUNDATION  WORK 

This  includes  the  work  of  the  high  school  and  part  of  the 

work  of  the  first  and  second  years  of  college.     It  covers  certain 

minimum  requirements  in  ( 1 )  English  language  and  literature, 

(2)  mathematics,  (3)  the  physical  and  biological  sciences,  (4)  the 

social  sciences  (mainly  civics  and  history),  and   (5)  modern 

language  (ability  to  use  at  least  one  modern  language  as  a  tool) 

Scheme  of  Studies,  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration 
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group,  and  the  charitable  and  philanthropic  service  group.  In  each  of  these 
groups  certain  basic  semi-cultural,  semi-professional  courses  are  required  of  all. 
In  this  work,  the  academic  spirit  (using  this  expression  in  the  objectionable 
sense)  is  guarded  against  by  introducing  a  considerable  amount  of  contact  with 
actual  conditions,  and  at  least  one  vacation  period  is  to  be  spent  in  actual  service. 
The  final  stage  is  the  distinctly  professional  work,  partly  of  undergraduate,  partly 
of  graduate  grade,  in  which  the  student  cultivates  intensively  his  own  special 
field.  The  student  who  has  traversed  these  stages  should  go  out  with  some  idea 
of  social  needs,  with  some  zeal  for  serving  those  needs,  with  some  appreciation 
of  the  rights,  the  privileges,  and  the  obligations  of  the  other  members  of  society, 
and  with  some  training  to  enable  him  to  be  of  real  usefulness. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  the  above  statements  that  the  first  two  years  of 
this  College  are  devoted  to  laying  broad  foundations  and  to  strengthening  any 
weak  points  in  previous  training.  The  last  two  (or  more)  years  are  pointed 
toward  the  professional  work.  The  courses  actually  assigned  to  an  individual 
student  will  vary  with  the  needs  and  past  training  of  that  student.  Each 
student's  curriculum  is  an  individual  matter. 

THE  CURRICULUM 

I.      ADMISSION    REQUIREMENTS 

A  student  must  offer  for  admission  15  units  of  credit  by  certificate  from  an 
approved  school  or  by  examination.  Among  these  must  be  (a)  3  of  English, 
(6)  a  "principal  group"  of  3  or  more,  and  (c)  a  "secondary  group"  of  2  or  more. 
Of  the  15  units  3  must  be  in  English;  7  must  be  selected  from  the  subjects  named 
in  the  groups  designated  below;  5  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  for  which 
credit  toward  graduation  is  given  by  the  approved  school  from  which  the  student 
receives  his  diploma. 

The  principal  and  secondary  groups  offered  may  be  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  Greek,  (2)  Latin,  (3)  Modern  Language  other  than  English,  (4)  History, 
Civics,  and  Economics,  (5)  Mathematics,  (6)  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Zoology,  General  Biology,  Physiology,  Physiography,  Astronomy.  To  form  a 
language  group  the  units  must  all  be  in  one  language.  In  other  groups  any 
combination  of  subjects  may  be  made.  Credit  is  not  given  for  less  than  1  unit 
each  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  a  language.  In  Latin  2  units  must 
be  offered  if  the  subject  is  to  be  continued  in  college.  Less  than  %  unit  in  any 
subject  is  not  accepted. 
Summary  of  Admission  Requirements: — 

3  units  of  English. 

3  (or  more)  units  in  a  single  group,  1-6. 

2  (or  more)  units  in  another  single  group,  1-6. 

2  (or  less)  units  in  subjects  selected  from  any  of  the  groups,  1-6. 

[Total  10  units  in  English  and  groups  1-6.] 

5  units  from  any  subjects  accepted  by  an  approved  school  for  its  diploma. 

Entrance  with  conditions  is  not  permitted.  Excess  admission  credit  does 
not  establish  any  presumptive  claim  for  advanced  standing,  unless  the  student  has 
taken  a  postgraduate  high-school  course  of  at  least  one  semester. 

Further  details  concerning  admission  requirements  may  be  obtained  from 
the  University  Examiner. 
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II.      REQUIREMENTS   FOR  THE   ASSOCIATE'S  TITLE 

The  following  statement  of  requirements  for  the  title  of  Associate  will  be 
understood  to  set  forth  only  the  minimum  requirements.  In  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Administration  each  student's  curriculum  is  a  matter  for  indi- 
vidual adjustment,  and  the  courses  assigned  to  any  student  in  his  first  two  years 
of  college  work  will  depend  upon  his  previous  training,  present  aptitudes,  and 
future  occupation.  In  every  case,  however,  the  following  minimum  require- 
ments will  be  observed. 

During  the  first  two  years  the  student  is  required  to  take: 

1.  Two  majors1  of  English  (courses  1  and  3).  English  1  must  be  taken  in 
the  first  quarter  of  residence. 

2.  A  "continuation  group"  of  three  majors,  which  continues  the  work  of 
either  his  principal  or  secondary  admission  group  or  of  a  subject  in  which  he  took 
one  unit  in  the  Senior  year  of  high  school.  These  three  majors  must  all  be  taken 
in  the  first  year. 

3.  Enough  majors  in  each  of  the  following  "distribution  groups"  to  make  his 
total  (high  school + college)  credit  in  each  group  four  majors  (=2  units). 

I.  Philosophy,  History,  and  Social  Science. 

II.  Modern  Language  other  than  English  (all  4  majors  in  one  language). 

III.  Mathematics. 

IV.  Science. 

The  aim  of  the  requirement  in  Group  II  is  to  secure  for  the  student  a  reading 
knowledge  of  at  least  one  modern  language  other  than  English.  If  two  units 
of  a  language  are  offered  as  satisfying  the  requirements  of  this  group,  the  student 
must  prove  his  ability  to  read  it  with  ease  and  intelligence  by  passing  a  test 
examination  during  his  first  two  quarters  of  residence,  or  must  pass  an  additional 
major  of  the  same  language  in  college  with  a  grade  not  lower  than  C.  If  the 
student  passes  the  first  three  majors  of  a  language  in  college  with  an  average 
grade  of  B  or  better,  he  may  be  excused  from  the  fourth  major.  The  modern 
language  requirement  may  be  absolved  by  the  passing  of  the  test  examination. 
No  credit  in  majors  is  given  in  any  case  for  the  passing  of  this  examination. 

The  title  of  Associate  is  conferred  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  18 
majors  including  the  fulfilment  of  the  specified  requirements  as  listed  above. 

III.      REQUIREMENTS   FOR  THE   BACHELOR'S   DEGREE 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  Ph.B.,  must  present  a  minimum  of  three 
quarters  and  nine  majors  of  residence  work  in  the  college.  The  requirements 
for  the  degree  are  as  follows: 

a)  Entrance  requirements  as  indicated  above. 

b)  The  requirements  for  the  Associate's  title  as  indicated  above. 

c)  Field  work  (to  be  arranged  for  individually). 

d)  A  total  of  at  least  36  majors  and  72  grade  points.2  The  entire  36  majors 
must  be  approved  by  the  Dean. 

e)  Credit  for  ten  quarters  of  work  in  Physical  Culture. 

1  College  courses,  with  few  exceptions,  are  given  as  "majors,"  one  exercise  daily, 
throughout  a  quarter.  Three  majors  and  the  required  work  in  Physical  Culture  con- 
stitute full  work  for  a  quarter.  In  comparison  with  admission  credits  two  majors  are 
reckoned  as  equal  to  one  unit. 

2  "72  grade  points"  is  equivalent  to  "an  average  of  C." 
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Note. — Students  preparing  for  foreign  trade,  consular  scrvico,  secretarial  positions, 
social  research,  and  certain  forms  of  philanthropic  sorvico  aro  expected  to  meet  the 
efficiency  test  in  two  modern  languages.  Students  proparing  for  secretarial  sorvico  are 
also  required  to  meet  an  efficiency  test  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  not  later  than  their 
third  year  in  college.     No  college  credit  is  given  for  work  in  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

IV.   REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREES  OF  A.M.  AND  PH.D. 

Candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  must  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Arts  and  Literature.  The  Graduate  Circular  giving  these  require- 
ments in  detail  will  be  furnished  upon  request.  The  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Literature  and  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Administration  co-operate  in  the  administration  of  the  graduate  curricula  of  this 
college.  These  graduate  curricula  are  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
student. 

DIVISIONS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

The  general  plan  of  the  work  may  best  be  seen  by  a  survey  of  some  of  the 
curricula  designed  to  prepare  for  certain  particular  vocations.  The  diagram* 
"Preparation  for  Banking,"  illustrates  the  course  of  study  open  to  those  expect- 
ing to  enter  that  profession.  Similar  programs  apply  to  the  preparation  for 
other  forms  of  business,  charitable  and  public  service.  The  "foundation  work" 
and  the  "social  science  survey"  would  be  required  in  preparation  for  all  these 
professions.  The  upper  part  of  the  diagram  would  vary  with  the  profession  and 
with  the  particular  student.  The  following  groupings  of  semi-professional  and 
professional  courses  will  serve  to  indicate  some  of  the  fields  of  study  open  to  the 
student  who  has  completed  the  social  science  survey.  It  will  be  appreciated 
that  these  groupings  show  merely  the  general  plan  of  the  work.  In  actual 
administration  they  are  varied  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students. 

I.  The  Trade  and  Industry  Division. — The  courses  in  this  division  are 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  those  who  expect  to  engage  in  the  various 
business  pursuits  such  as  foreign  trade,  banking  and  brokerage,  accountancy, 
etc.  It  will  be  apparent  that  the  best  training  will  require  at  least  one  year  of 
graduate  work,  leading  to  the  A.M.  degree. 

a)  The  basic  courses  in  preparation  for  business  service 

Political  Economy  3  (Money  and  Banking) 

Political  Economy  4  (Labor  Conditions  and  Problems) 

Political  Economy  5  (Economic  Organization) 

Political  Economy  6,  66,  67  (Accounting) 

Political  Economy  8  (Economic  History  of  the  United  States) 

Political  Economy  9  (Statistical  Methods) 

b)  The  courses  in  preparation  for  particular  occupations  in  business  service 
1.  In  preparation  for  foreign  trade:1 

Political  Economy  38  (Commercial  Policies) 
Political  Science  41  (International  Law) 

And  a  selection  from  the  following  courses : 

Political  Economy    7  (Finance  and  Taxation) 
Political  Economy  21  (Advanced  Statistical  Method) 

students  preparing  for  foreign  trade  must  meet  the  efficiency  test  in  at  least  two 
modern  languages.  Those  expecting  to  enter  the  consular  service  will  be  required  to 
take  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work  before  the  college  will  certify  them  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 
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PREPARATION  FOR  BANKING 


SPECIFIC  PREPARATION  FOR 
BANKING 

This  includes  such  work  as:  ad- 
vanced courses  in  money  and 
banking,  banking  practice  and 
foreign  exchange,  corporation 
finance  and  investments,  law  of 
bills  and  notes,  other  appropriate 
law  courses,  banking  account- 
ancy, commercial  and  industrial 
organization,  business  policy,  re- 
search courses  in  the  field,  and  a 
thesis  if  the  student  is  a  candidate 
for  the  master's  or  doctor's  degree 


FIELD  WORK 


BASIC  COURSES  IN  PREPARATION  FOR 
BUSINESS  SERVICE 

These  courses  include  work  in  eco- 
nomic history  of  the  United  States, 
money  and  banking,  economic  organi- 
zation, labor  conditions  and  problems, 
introductory  statistics,  economic  re- 
sources, and  accounting 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  SURVEY 
This  comes  mainly  in  the  second  year. 
It  may  touch  both  the  first  and  the  third 
years.  History,  psychology,  philosophy, 
geography,  introductory  sociology,  and 
introductory  economics  constitute  the 
main  subjects 


FOUNDATION  WORK 
This  includes  the  work  of  the  high  school  and 
part  of  that  of  the  first  and  second  years  of 
college.  It  covers  certain  minimum  require- 
ments in  (1)  English  language  and  litera- 
ture, (2)  mathematics,  (3)  the  physical  and  bio- 
logical sciences,  (4)  the  social  sciences  (mainly 
civics  and  history),  and  (5)  modern  language 
(ability  to  use  at  least  one  modern  language 
as  a  tool) 


Fourth  year 

and 

Graduate 


Class  and  va- 
cation work 


Mainly 

third  year 

studies 


Mainly 

second  year 

studies 


High  school 
and  part  of 

first  and 
second  years 

of  college 
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Political  Economy  23  (General  Economic  Statistics) 

Political  Economy  33  (Banking  Practice  and  Foreign  Exchange) 

Political  Economy  50  (Railway  Transportation) 

Political  Economy  55  (Industrial  Combinations) 

Political  Economy  56  (Corporation  Finance) 

Political  Economy  58  (Industrial  Organization) 

Political  Science  11  (Comparative  National  Government) 

Political  Science  16  (Government  of  Colonies) 

Political  Science  36  (Elements  of  Law) 

Political  Science  38  (Contracts) 

Political  Science  43  (Diplomatic  History  of  Europe) 

Political  Science  44  (Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States) 

Geography  10  (Geography  of  the  United  States) 

Geography  12  (Economic  Geography  of  Europe) 

Geography  14  (Economic  Geography  of  South  America) 

Geography  16  (Geographic  Problems  of  the  Orient) 

Courses  in  the  history  of  the  country  in  which  the  student  expects  to  serve 

2.  Other  subdivisions  of  the  Trade  and  Industry  group,  such  as  Accountancy, 
Insurance,  Banking,  Brokerage,  Transportation,  Domestic  Trade,  etc., 
may  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean.  The  grouping  of  courses 
for  Foreign  Trade  illustrates  the  plan  followed. 
IA.  The  Secretarial  Division.1— The  courses  in  this  division  are  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  to  train  themselves  for  secretarial 
positions.  Unless  the  student  has  been  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  high-school 
and  first-year  college  studies,  proper  training  will  involve  a  year  of  graduate 
work,  leading  to  the  A.M.  degree. 

a)  The  basic  courses2  in  preparation  for  secretarial  work 

Political  Science  1  (Civil  Government) 

Psychology  1  (Introduction)  . 

Sociology  26  (Social  Origins)  or  71  (Introduction  to  Study  of  Society)  or 

Psychology  13  (Social  Psychology) 
Philosophy  2  (Ethics)  or  3  (Logic) 
Political  Economy  1,  2  (Principles) 
Political  Economy  6,  66  (Accounting) 
Political  Economy  9  (Statistical  Method) 
English  4  (Advanced  Composition) 

b)  The  courses  in  preparation  for  particular  branches  of  secretarial  work 

1.  For  those  expecting  to  enter  the  industrial  field,  a  selection  of  courses  from 
the  following: 

English  5,  6  (Advanced  Composition) 
Political  Economy    3  (Money  and  Banking) 
Political  Economy    4  (Labor  Conditions) 
Political  Economy    5  (Economic  Organization) 
Political  Economy    7  (Finance  and  Taxation) 
Political  Economy    8  (Economic  History  of  United  States) 
Political  Economy  21  (Advanced  Statistics) 
Political  Economy  23  (General  Economic  Statistics) 
Political  Economy  33  (Banking  Practice  and  Foreign  Exchange) 
Political  Economy  38  (Commercial  Policies) 

i Students  in  this  division  are  required  to  meet  the  efficiency .test  in  at .leas  two 
modern  languages  and  also  in  shorthand  and  typewriting.  They  should  also  have  some 
preparation  in  Mechanical  Drawing.  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology. 

2  History  1,  2,  3,  English  40  (English  Literature),  and  English  160  (American  Litera- 
ture) should  be  regarded  as  prerequisites. 
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Political  Economy  44  (Trade  Unionism) 

Political  Economy  50  (Railways) 

Political  Economy  56  (Corporation  Finance) 

Political  Economy  58  (Industrial  Organization) 

Political  Economy  67,  68  (Advanced  Accounting) 

Political  Science  14  (Municipal  Government) 

Political  Science  38  (Contracts) 

Approved  courses  in  Law 

Approved  courses  in  Geography 

School  Library  Economics  1,  2,  3 

2.  For  those  expecting  to  serve  in  educational  institutions : 

Education  46  (The  Curriculum) 
Education  101  (Principles  of  Education) 

And  a  selection  of  courses  from  the  following : 

English  5,  6  (Advanced  Composition) 

Political  Economy  5  (Economic  Organization) 

Political  Economy  21  (Advanced  Statistics) 

Political  Economy  56  (Corporation  Finance) 

School  Library  Economics  1,  2,  3 

Education    1  (History  of  Education) 

Education  15  (History  of  American  Education) 

Education  48  (The  School  and  the  Community) 

Education  66  (Educational  Psychology) 

Education  91  (Development  of  Modern  Methods  of  Teaching) 

IB.  The  Commercial  Teaching  Division. — The  courses1  in  this  division  are 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  to  teach  commercial 
subjects  in  secondary  schools.  The  work  will  also  serve  as  a  basis  for  graduate 
study  for  those  who  wish  to  teach  such  subjects  in  colleges.  A  knowledge  of 
shorthand  and  typewriting,  while  not  absolutely  required,  is  very  strongly 
advised. 

Education  66  or  67  (Educational  Psychology)  or  46  (The  Curriculum) 

Education  87  (Principles  of  Method  for  High-School  Teachers) 

Education  101  (Principles  of  Education) 

Geography  10  (Geography  of  North  America) 

Geography  12  (Geography  of  Europe) 

Geography  14  (Geography  of  South  America) 

Geography  16  (Geography  of  the  Orient) 

Political  Economy  1,  2  (Principles) 

Political  Economy    5  (Economic  Organization) 

Political  Economy  6,  66,  67  (Accounting) 

Political  Economy  56  (Corporation  Finance) 

Political  Economy  57  (Economic  History  of  United  States) 

Political  Science  38  (Contracts) 

And  a  selection  of  courses  from  the  following: 

Geography  6  (Climatology) 

Geography  7  (Influence  of  Geography  on  American  History) 

Geography  19  (Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States) 

Political  Science  36  (Elements  of  Law) 

Political  Economy  3  (Money  and  Banking) 

Political  Economy  4  (Labor  Conditions) 

»  The  following  are  prerequisites:  History  1,  2,  3;  Geology  1  (Physiography); 
Geography  3  (Commercial  Geography). 

The  "field  work"  required  in  this  case  will  be  two  majors  of  practice  teaching  under 
the  direction  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education. 
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Political  Economy    7  (Taxation  and  Finance) 
Political  Economy    9  (Statistics) 
Political  Economy  33  (Banking  Practice) 
Political  Economy  44  (Trade  Unions) 
Political  Economy  50  (Railways) 
Political  Economy  68  (Accounting  Problems) 

Approved  courses  in  Law,  e.g.,  Public  Service  Corporations,  Private  Cor- 
porations, Bankruptcy,  etc. 

II.  The  Charitable  and  Philanthropic  Service  Division. — The  courses  in 
this  division  are  arranged  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  to  train 
themselves  for  work  in  the  charitable  and  philanthropic  agencies  of  modern 
society.     At  least  one  year  of  graduate  work  is  highly  desirable. 

a)  The  basic  courses1  in  preparation  for  charitable  and  philanthropic  service 

Political  Economy  1,  2  (Principles) 

Political  Economy  4  (Labor  Conditions  and  Problems) 

Political  Economy  9  (Statistics) 

Philosophy  2  (Ethics) 

Sociology  53  (The  Family) 

Sociology  64  (Contemporary  Charities) 

Sociology  68  (Evolution  of  Philanthropy) 

Sociology  71  (Introduction  to  Study  of  Society) 

b)  Courses  in  preparation  for  particular  occupations  in  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic service 

1.  For  those  expecting  to  serve  in  charitable  organizations: 

Political  Economy  16  (Population,  Eugenics,  and  the  Standard  of  Living) 
Political  Economy  24  (Vital  Statistics) 
Political  Science  14  (Municipal  Government) 
Sociology  61  (Urban  Communities) 

And  a  selection  of  courses  from  the  following: 

Political  Economy  21  (Advanced  Statistical  Method) 

Political  Economy  44,  47,  48  (Labor  Courses) 

Political  Economy  65,  66  (Accounting) 

Political  Science  19  (Government  of  Chicago) 

Political  Science  34  (Administrative  Law  and  Officers) 

Political  Science  35  (Principles  of  Social  and  Economic  Legislation) 

Sociology  35  (The  Immigrant) 

Sociology  51  (Contemporary  Society  in  the  United  States) 

Sociology  52  (American  Cities) 

Sociology  56  (The  Group  of  the  Industrials) 

Sociology  58,  59,  60  (Methods  of  Social  Amelioration) 

Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Moral  Education  56 

Sociology  65  (Social  Treatment  of  Crime) 

Sociology  69  (Health  and  Culture  Interests  of  Wage-Earners) 

Sociology  70  (Social  Politics) 

Philosophy  40  (Evolution  of  Morality) 

Philosophy  44  (Social  and  Political  Philosophy) 

Approved  courses  in  Household  Administration 

Approved  courses  in  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education 

2.  For  those  expecting  to  engage  in  playground  work: 

Education  101  (Principles  of  Education) 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Moral  Education  56 

1  The  following  courses  should  be  considered  as  prerequisites:  History  1,  2,  3; 
Political  Science  1  (Civil  Government);  Psychology  1  (Introduction). 
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Household  Administration  22  (The  Child  and  the  State) 
Sociology  61  (Urban  Communities) 
And  a  selection  of  courses  from  the  following: 

Education  69  (or  79)  (Genetic  Psychology) 

Education  70  (Child-Study) 

Psychology  13  (Social  Psychology) 

Political  Economy  16  (Population,  Eugenics,  and  the  Standard  of  Living) 

Political  Economy  6,  66  (Accounting) 

Political  Science  14  (Municipal  Government) 

Political  Science  19  (Government  of  Chicago) 

Sociology  26  (Social  Origins) 

Sociology  51  (Contemporary  Society) 

Aesthetic  and  Industrial  Education  55,  56  (Modeling) 

Aesthetic  and  Industrial  Education  70,  73  (Manual  Training) 

Physiology  1,  2 

School  Library  Economics  31  (Literature  for  Children) 

School  Library  Economics  35  (Children's  Literature  and  the  Art  of  Story- 
Telling) 

Kindergarten  Education  15  (Plays  and  Games) 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  1  (Personal  and  School  Hygiene) 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  02  (Schoolroom  Gymnastics) 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  03  (Plays,  Games,  and  Dances) 

Speech,  Oral  Reading,  and  Dramatic  Art  3  (Interpretation  of  Children's 
Stories) 

Speech,  Oral  Reading,  and  Dramatic  Art  4  (Dramatic  Work  in  Elementary 
Schools) 

Approved  courses  in  the  department  of  Domestic  Science 

Gymnasium  Work 

3.  For  those  expecting  to  engage  in  social  settlement  work: 

Political  Economy  16  (Population,  Eugenics,  and  Standard  of  Living) 
Political  Science  14  (Municipal  Government) 

Household  Administration  21  (Legal  and  Economic  Position  of  Women) 
Sociology  61  (Urban  Communities) 

And  a  selection  of  courses  from  the  following: 

Political  Economy  15  (Socialism) 

Political  Economy  21  (Advanced  Statistics) 

Political  Economy  24  (Vital  Statistics) 

Political  Economy  44,  47,  48  (Labor  Courses) 

Political  Economy  6,  66,  67,  68  (Accounting) 

Political  Science  19  (Government  of  Chicago) 

Political  Science  38  (Contracts) 

Political  Science  34  (Administrative  Law) 

Sociology  28  (Sex  in  Social  Organization) 

Sociology  35  (The  Immigrant) 

Sociology  51  (Contemporary  Society) 

Sociology  52  (American  Cities) 

Sociology  56  (The  Group  of  the  Industrials) 

Sociology  58,  59,  60  (Methods  of  Social  Amelioration) 

Sociology  65  (Social  Treatment  of  Crime) 

Sociology  69  (Health  and  Culture  Interests  of  Wage-Earners) 

Sociology  70  (Social  Politics) 

Psychology  13  (Social  Psychology) 

Philosophy  40  (Evolution  of  Morality) 

Philosophy  44  (Social  and  Political  Philosophy) 

Household  Administration  1  (Food  Products  and  Their  Preparations) 

Household  Administration  3,  4  (Application  of  Heat  to  Food  Materials) 

Household  Administration  12  (Economic  Basis  of  the  Family) 
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Household  Administration  42  (House  Sanitation) 
Household  Administration  22  (The  Child  and  the  State) 
Education  70  (Child-Study) 
Physiology  1,  2 

School  Library  Economics  31  (Literature  for  Children) 
School  Library  Economics  35  (Children's  Literature  and  the  Art  of  Story- 
Telling) 
Kindergarten  Education  15  (Plays  and  Games) 
Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  1  (Personal  and  School  Hygiene) 
Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  02  (Schoolroom  Gymnastics) 
Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  03  (Plays,  Games,  and  Dances) 
Speech,  Oral  Reading,  and  Dramatic  Art  3  (Interpretation  of  Children's 

Stories) 
Speech,  Oral  Reading,  and  Dramatic  Art  4  (Dramatic  Work  in  the  Ele- 
mentary School) 

4.  Other  subdivisions  of  the  Charitable  and  Philanthropic  Service  group,  such  as 
preparation  for  positions  in  Civic  Organizations,  Correctional  Institutions, 
Social  Research,  Child-Welfare  Agencies,  etc.,  may  be  arranged  for  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Dean.    The  above  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  plan  followed. 

III.  The  Public  Service  Division. — The  courses  in  this  division  are  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  to  train  themselves  for  posi- 
tions in  the  governmental  agencies  which  have  to  do  with  the  investigation, 
regulation,  or  control  of  the  various  economic  and  social  activities  of  the  day. 
For  convenience  in  arranging  the  curriculum,  social  work  in  industry,  although 
not  necessarily  of  a  public  character,  is  included  under  this  division.  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  specific  vocations1  prepared  for  by  the  curricula  in  the 
Public  Service  Division:  factory  inspectors;  staff  members  in  Bureaus  of  Labor, 
in  tax  commissions,  in  public  utility  commissions,  in  census  bureaus;  investiga- 
tors for  special  inquiries  under  federal,  state,  municipal,  or  private  authority; 
welfare  workers  and  employment  experts  in  industrial  establishments;  statis- 
ticians; workers  in  municipal  efficiency  bureaus,  etc. 

For  most  of  the  positions  in  this  field,  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work  is 
essential. 

a)  The  basic  courses2  in  preparation  for  public  service 

Sociology  71  (Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society) 

Philosophy  2  (Ethics) 

Political  Economy  1,  2  (Principles) 

Political  Economy  4  (Labor  Conditions  and  Problems) 

Political  Economy  5  (Economic  Organization) 

Political  Economy  9  (Statistical  Methods) 

Political  Science  35  (Principles  of  Social  and  Economic  Legislation) 

Political  Science  36  (Elements  of  Law) 

b)  Courses  in  preparation  for  particular  occupations  in  public  service 
1.  In  preparation  for  public  (or  private)  service  in  the  labor  field. 

A  selection  of  courses  from  the  following : 

Political  Science  10  (Public  Administration) 
Political  Science  31,  32  (Constitutional  Law) 

JThe  courses  in  preparation  for  the  Consular  service  are  indicated  in  the  Trade 
and  Industry  Division.  At  least  one  year  of  graduate  work  is  required  in  preparation 
for  the  Consular  service.  In  arranging  for  such  a  course  the  fundamental  recommenda- 
tions of  the  United  States  government  will  be  adhered  to.  Students  satisfactorily  com- 
pleting the  course  will  be  duly  certified  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

*The  following  courses  should  be  considered  as  prerequisites:  History  1,  2„  3; 
Political  Science  1  (Civil  Government);  Psychology  1  (Introduction). 
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Political  Economy  15  (Socialism) 

Political  Economy  16  (Population,  Eugenics,  and  the  Standard  of  Living) 

Political  Economy  21  (Advanced  Statistical  Method) 

Political  Economy  24  (Vital  Statistics) 

Political  Economy  44  (Trade  Unionism) 

Political  Economy  47,  48  (Labor  Problems) 

Political  Economy  57  (Economic  History  of  the  United  States) 

Political  Economy  66,  67  (Accounting) 

Political  Science  34  (Administrative  Law  and  Officers) 

Political  Science  38  (Contracts) 

Sociology  35  (The  Immigrant) 

Sociology  51  (Contemporary  Society) 

Sociology  56  (The  Group  of  the  Industrials) 

Sociology  64  (Contemporary  Charities) 

Sociology  69  (Health  and  Culture  Interests  of  Wage-Earners) 

2.  In  preparation  for  service  in  regulating  or  investigating  commissions. 
A  selection  of  courses  from  the  following: 

Political  Science  10  (Public  Administration) 

Political  Science  14  (Municipal  Government) 

Political  Science  21  (Municipal  Problems) 

Political  Science  31,  32  (Constitutional  Law) 

Political  Science  33  (Municipal  Corporations) 

Political  Science  34  (Administrative  Law  and  Offices) 

Political  Science  38  (Contracts) 

Political  Economy  21  (Advanced  Statistical  Methods) 

Political  Economy  35,  36  (Taxation  and  Finance) 

Political  Economy  50,  51  (Railways) 

Political  Economy  52  (Control  of  Public  Utilities) 

Political  Economy  56  (Corporation  Finance) 

Political  Economy  57  (Economic  History  of  the  United  States) 

Political  Economy  55,  59  (Industrial  Combinations) 

Political  Economy  66,  67,  68  (Accounting) 

History  82,  83  (The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States) 

Law  42  (Public  Service  Companies  and  Carriers) 

Law  44  (Insurance) 

Law  51  (Private  Corporations) 

3.  Groupings  in  preparation  for  other  vocations  may  be  arranged  for  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Dean.    The  above  statement  illustrates  the  plan  followed. 
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DOCTORS   OF  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY  OF 

CHICAGO 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

1894    John  Cummings,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Poor  Law  System  of  the  United  States. 

1897  Henry  Rand  Hatfield,  Professor  of  Accounting  and  Secretary  of  the 

College  of  Commerce,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Municipal  Bonding  in  the  United  States. 
Simon  James  McLean,  Member  of  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners, 
Canada. 
The  Railway  Policy  of  Canada. 
George  Gerard  Tunell,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Pensions  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F6  Railway  System,  Chicago,  111. 
Transportation  on  the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America. 

1898  Herbert  Joseph  Davenport,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Political  Economy,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 
The  French  War  Indemnity. 
Henry  Parker  Willis,  Managing  Editor  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 

Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  New  York  City. 
History  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union. 

1899  Harry  Alvin  Millis,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Eco- 

nomics, University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
History  of  the  Finances  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 
Wesley  Clair  Mitchell,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  University 

of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
History  of  the  United  States  Notes. 

1900  Katharine   Bement  Davis,   Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State 

Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford,  NY. 

Causes  Affecting  the  Standard  of  Living  and  Wages. 
Worthy  Putnam  Sterns,  Special  Examiner  in  the  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions, Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 

Studies  in  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States. 

1901  *Robert  Samuel  Pad  an. 

Studies  in  Interest. 

1903  Charles    Crisswell   Arbuthnot,    Professor   of    Economics,    Western 

Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  O. 
The  Development  of  the  Corporation  and  the  Entrepreneur  Function. 
Stephen  Butler  Leacock,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Economics  and 

Political  Science,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Can. 
The  Doctrine  of  Laissez  Faire. 

1904  Murray  Shipley  Wildman,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Economics,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
The  Economic  and  Social  Conditions  Which  Explain  Inflation  Move- 
ments in  the  United  States. 

1905  Edith  Abbott,  Assistant  Director,  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 

thropy, Chicago,  111. 
A  Statistical  Study  of  the  Wages  of  Unskilled  Labor  in  the  United 
States,  1830-1900. 
Earl  Dean  Howard,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  111. 
The  Recent  Industrial  Progress  of  Germany. 
•Deceased. 
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1905  Robert  Franklin  Hoxie,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 

The  University  of  Chicago. 
An  Analysis  of  the  Concepts  of  Demand  and  Supply  in  Their  Relation 
to  Market  Price. 

1906  Albert  Newton  Merritt,  Secretary  of  the  Commercial  Exchange  of 

Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Federal  Regulation  of  Railway  Rates. 

1907  Donald  Elliott  Bridgman,  Attorney,  New  York  City. 

Economic  Causes  of  Large  Fortunes. 

1908  William  Walker  Swanson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  Queens 

University,  Kingston,  Canada. 
The  Establishment  of  the  National  Banking  System. 
Anna  Pritchett  Youngman,  Instructor  in  Economics,  Wellesley  College, 
Wellesley,  Mass. 
The  Economic  Causes  of  Large  Fortunes. 
Eugene  Bryan  Patton,  Bureau  of  Labor,  Albany,  N.Y. 

The  Resumption  of  Specie  Payment  in  1879. 
Oscar  Douglas  Skelton,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Queens  Uni- 
versity, Kingston,  Canada. 
An  Examination  of  Marxian  Theory. 

1909  George  Asbury  Stephens,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Influence  of  Trade  Education  upon  Wages. 

1910  Edgar   Hutchinson  Johnson,   Professor  of  History  and   Economics, 

Emory  College,  Oxford,  Ga. 
The  Economics  of  Henry  George's  Progress  and  Poverty. 
1912     Isaac  Lippincott,  Smith  Academy,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Industrial  History  of  the  Ohio  Valley  to  1860. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

1898  Lawrence  Boyd  Evans,  Professor  of  History,  Tufts  College,  Tufts  Col- 

lege, Mass. 

The  Development  of  Government  in  Illinois. 
Ethel  Glover  Hatfield,  (Mrs.  Henry  R.  Hatfield),  Berkeley,  Cal. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Anna  Long  Dolman  Inskepe,  1050  E.  Thirtieth  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Local  Government  in  California  to  1879. 

1899  Samuel  Childs   Mitchell,   Professor  of  History,   Richmond  College, 

Richmond,  Va. 
The  Change  from  Colony  to  Commonwealth  in  Virginia. 

1901  Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Professor  of  Household 

Administration,  The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Legal  Tender:  A  Study  in  English  and  American  Monetary  History. 

1902  Jeremiah  Simeon  Young,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Political 

Science,  University  of  Minnesota. 
The  Cumberland  Road. 
1905    Walter  Fairleigh  Dodd,  Division  of  Law,  Library  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
The  State  Governments  of  the  American  Revolution. 
1907     Ira  Calvert  Hamilton,  Teacher  of  Civil  Government  and  History, 
Wendell  Phillips  High  School,  Chicago,  111. 
The  History  of  Administration  in  Illinois. 
Augustus  Raymond  Hatton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science, 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Civil  Service  Reform  in  the  United 
States. 
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1908     Samuel  MacClintock,  Federal  Legislation  regarding  Aliens. 

Susan  Wade  Peabody,  The  Relation  of  Government  to  Public  Health. 

HISTORY 

1895  John  William  Perrin,  Professor  of  History,  Western  Reserve  University, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  History  of  Compulsory  Education  in  New  England. 
James  Westfall  Thompson,  Associate  Professor  of  Mediaeval  History, 
The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Development  of  the  French  Monarchy  under  Louis  VI. 

1896  *George  Pierce  Garrison. 

History  of  Federal  Control  of  Congressional  Elections. 

1897  James  Fosdick  Baldwin,  Professor  of  History,  Vassar  College,  Pough- 

keepsie,  N.Y. 
Scutage  and  Knight  Service. 
Charles  Truman  Wyckoff,  Professor  of  History,  Bradley  Polytechnic 

Institute,  Peoria,  111. 
The  Feudal  Relations  between  the  Crowns  of  England  and  Scotland 

under  the  Early  Plantagenets. 

1898  Ernest  Alanson  Balch,  Statistician  and  Instructor  of  Agents,  North- 

western Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Recent  Phases  of  Reciprocity  in  the  United  States. 
James  Walter  Fertig,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Secession  and  Reconstruction  of  Tennessee. 
Cora  Louise  Scofield,  344  E.  37th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Studies  in  The  Court  of  Star  Chamber. 

1899  William  Rullkoetter,  Professor  of  History  and  German,  Drury  College, 

Springfield,  Mo. 
Legal  Protection  of  Women  in  Ancient  German  Society. 
Henry   Lawrence   Schoolcraft,   444   Greenleaf   Ave.,   Rogers   Park, 

Chicago,  111. 
The  Genesis  of  the  Grand  Remonstrance. 

1900  Frank  George  Franklin,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science, 

University  of  the  Pacific,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Naturalization  in  the  United  States  with  Especial  Reference  to  Its 
Legislative  History  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the 
Civil  War. 
Walter  Flavius  McCaleb,  Carrizo  Springs,  Tex. 

The  Aaron  Burr  Conspiracy. 
Edwin  Erle  Sparks,  President  of  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
The  Cumberland  National  Road  as  a  Union-making  Factor. 

1901  Norman  Dwight  Harris,  Professor  of  European  Diplomatic  History, 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 
The  History  of  Negro  Servitude  and  Slavery  Agitation  in  Illinois. 
Paul  Frederick  Peck,  Professor  of  History,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la. 
The  Development  of  the  Theory  of  Succession  under  the  Early 
Norman  Kings. 
George  Clarke  Sellery,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  University  of 
Wisconsin,   Madison,  Wis. 
The  Suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus  during  the  Civil  War. 
John  Olaf  Sethre,  Teacher,  Carlisle,  Minn. 

The  Political  History  of  Minnesota  Prior  to  Her  Admission  into  the 
Union. 

♦Deceased. 
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1902    Ralph  Charles  Henry  Catterall,   Professor  of  Modern  European 
History,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
The  Second  United  States  Bank. 

Regina  Katharine  Crandall,  Reader  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Genet's  Mission. 

Elmer  Cummings  Griffith,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy, 
William  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo. 
The  Rise  and  the  Development  of  the  Gerrymander. 

Edgar   Holmes   McNeal,    Assistant   Professor   of   European   History, 
Ohio  State  College,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Minores  and  Mediocres  in  German  Tribal  Codes. 

1904    Frances  Gardiner -Davenport,  Assistant  in  the  Bureau  of  Historical 
Research,  Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Economic  Development  of  a  Norfolk  Manor,  1086-1565. 

William  Ray  Manning,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  George  Washing- 
ton University,  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Nootka  Sound  Controversy. 

Charles  Oscar  Patjllin,  Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Administration  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  during  the 
Revolution. 

1906  Julian  Pleasant  Bretz,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Cornell  Univer- 

sity, Ithaca,  N.Y. 
The  Extension  of  the  Postal  System  West  of  the  Alleghenies. 

Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Development  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  in  England 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  Great  Civil  War. 

Edward  Benjamin  Krehbiel,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
The  Interdict  under  Innocent  III. 

1907  Walter   Robinson   Smith,   Professor   of   History   and   Social   Science, 

Heidelberg  University,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
A  History  of  Dueling  in  the  United  States. 

Henry  Smith,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind. 
The  Mennonites  in  Pennsylvania. 

1908  George  Lane  Melton,  106  N.  Brauceforte  St.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

The  Development  of  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Region. 

Milo  Milton  Quaife,  Instructor  in  History,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Doctrine  of  Non-intervention  with  Slavery. 

1910  Schuyler  Baldwin  Terry,  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Financing  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War. 

David  Richard  Moore. 

Canada  and  the  United  States,  1815-30. 

1911  James  Garfield  Randall,  Professor  of  History,  Butler  College,  Indian- 

apolis, Ind. 
Confiscation  of  Property  during  the  Civil  War. 

Elmer  Arthur  Riley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce  and  Finance, 
James  Millikan  University,  Decatur,  111. 
Development  of  Chicago  and  Vicinity  as  a  Manufacturing  Center. 

1912  Dice  Robins  Anderson,  Professor  of  History,  Richmond  College,  Rich- 

mond, Va. 
William  Branch  Giles:  A  Biography. 
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SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

1895  Jerome  Hall  Raymond,  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111. 

American  Municipal  Government. 

Frederick  William  Sanders,  Principal  of  High  School,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
An  Exposition  in  Outline  of  the  Relation  of  Certain  Economic  Prin- 
ciples to  Social  Readjustment. 

1896  William   Isaac   Thomas,    Professor   of   Sociology,   The   University   of 

Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
On  a  Difference  of  the  Metabolism  of  the  Sexes. 

George  Edgar  Vincent,   President  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Sociology  and  the  Integration  of  Studies. 

1897  David  Prescott  Barrows,  Director  of  Education,  Manila,  P.I. 

The  Ethno-Botany  of  the  Coahuilla  Indians  of  Southern  California. 

Hannah  Belle  Clark   (Mrs.  Ambrose  V.  Powell),   216   E.  51st  St., 
Chicago,  111. 
The  Public  Schools  of  Chicago :  A  Sociological  Study. 

Merton  Leland  Miller,  Bureau  of  Education,  Manila,  P.I. 
A  Preliminary  Study  of  the  Pueblo  of  Taos. 

Paul  Monroe,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Teaching,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
Profit  Sharing:  A  Study  in  Social  Economics. 

1898  Ira  Woods  Howerth,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Extension  Division, 

The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Social  Aim  in  Education. 

1899  Charles  Abram  Ellwood,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Mis- 

souri, Columbia,  Mo. 
Some  Prolegomena  to  Social  Psychology. 

1900  Jacob  Dorsey  Forrest,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Butler  College,  Indian- 

apolis, Ind. 
The  Development  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

Annie    Marion    MacLean,    Professor   of   Sociology,    Adelphi   College, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
The  Acadian  Element  in  the  Population  of  Nova  Scotia. 

1901  William  Clarke  Gordon,  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Westfield,  Mass. 

The  Social  Ideals  of  Alfred  Tennyson  as  related  to  His  Time. 

Charles  Joseph  Bushnell,  Chicago,  111. 

A  Study  of  the  Stock  Yards  Community  at  Chicago,  as  a  Typical 
Example  of  the  Bearing  of  Modern  Industry  upon  Democracy,  with 
Constructive  Suggestions. 

John   Morris   Gillett,   Professor  of  Sociology,   University  of   North 
Dakota. 
The  Culture  Agencies  of  a  Typical  Manufacturing  Group,  South 
Chicago. 

1902  Edward  Cary  Hayes,   Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Illinois, 

Urbana,  111. 
The  Sociologist's  Object  of  Attention. 

1903  Amy  Hewes,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley, 

Mass. 
The  Part  of  Invention  in  the  Social  Process. 

1904  Romanzo  Colfax  Adams,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Pedagogy,  Nevada 

State  University,  Reno,  Nev. 
A  Technique  for  Sociological  Research. 
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1904  Thomas  James  Riley,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Washington  University, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
A  Study  of  the  Higher  Life  of  Chicago. 

1905  Herbert  Easton  Fleming,  Record-Herald  Staff,  Chicago,  111. 

Some  Phases  of  the  Production  and  Consumption  of  Literature  in 
Chicago. 

1906  Eben  Mumford,  Professor  of  Social  Science,  James  Millikan  University, 

Decatur,  111. 
The  Beginnings  of  Authority. 
Mabel  Carter  Rhoades,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology, 
Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.Y. 
A  Case  Study  of  Delinquent  Boys  in  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Chicago. 
Erville  Bartlett  Woods,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Hamline  University, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Progress  as  a  Sociological  Concept. 

1907  Gustavus  Walker  Dyer,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Vanderbilt  University. 

Democracy  in  the  South  before  the  Civil  War. 
Howard  Woodhead,  Instructor  in  Sociology,  The  University  of  Chicago. 
Chicago,  111. 
The  Social  Significance  of  the  Physical  Development  of  Cities. 

1908  Cecil  Clare  North,  Professor  of  Sociology,  DePauw  University,  Green- 

castle,  Ind. 
The  Influence  of  Modern  Social  Relations  upon  Ethical  Concepts. 

1910  Luther  Lee  Bernard,   Instructor    in  Sociology,   Adelbert  College  of 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  Transition  to  an  Objective  Standard  of  Social  Control. 
Frances  Fenton,  Instructor  in  Sociology,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South 
Hadley,  Mass. 
The  Influence  of  Newspaper  Presentations  upon  the  Growth  of  Crime 
and  Other  Anti-social  Activity. 
Hector  MacPherson. 

Co-operative  Credit  Associations  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
David   Richard   Moore,   Professor  of  History,   Lawrence  University, 
Appleton,  Wis. 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  1815-30. 

1911  Samuel  Nicholas  Reep,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of 

Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Social  Policy  of  Chicago  Churches. 
Emory  Stephen  Bogardus,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Political 

Economy,  University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
The  Relation  of  Fatigue  to  Industrial  Accidents. 

1912  Julius  Temple  House,  Professor  of  English  and  Sociology,  Nebraska 

State  Normal  School 
Purpose  the  Variant  of  Theory. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  THE  YEAR  1914-15 


June    7 

Sunday 

June     8 

Monday 

June     9 

Tuesday 

June  10 

Wednesday 

June  11 

Thursday 

June  12 

Friday 

June  12 

Friday 

June  15 

Monday 

June  15-20 

July     4 

Saturday 

July   11 

Saturday 

July  22  Wednesday 

July   23  Thursday 

July  25  Saturday 

Aug.  23  Sunday 

Aug.  28  Friday 

Sept.    8-11 

Sept.  29  Tuesday 


Oct.  1 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  28 
Dec.  20 
Dec.  19 
Dec.  21 
Dec.  23 
Dec.  22 
Dec.  23 


Thursday 

Thursday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Saturday 

Monday 

Wednesday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 


1914 

Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

y  Quarterly  Examinations 

Spring  Quarter  ends 

Summer  Quarter  begins 

Examinations  of  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 

Independence  Day:  a  holiday 

Examinations  for  removal  of  conditions  and  incompletes 
incurred  during  Spring  Quarter 
(  Examinations  for  the  First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 
(  First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 

Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  begins 

Efficiency  Tests  in  Modern  Languages 

Convocation  Sunday 
(  Examinations  for  Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 
j  Autumn  Convocation 
(  Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 

Entrance  Examinations 

Examinations  for  removal  of  conditions  and  incompletes 
for  all  students  returning  for  Autumn  Quarter 

Autumn  Quarter  begins 

Thanksgiving  Day:  a  holiday 

Efficiency  Tests  in  Modern  Languages 

Convocation  Sunday 

y  Quarterly  Examinations 

Convocation  Day 
Autumn  Quarter  ends 


Jan.     4-  Monday 

Jan.   30  Saturday 

Feb.   12  Friday 

Feb.  22  Monday 

Feb.  27  Saturday 

Mar.  14  Sunday 

Mar.  16  Tuesday 

Mar.  17  Wednesday 

Mar.  18  Thursday 

Mar.  19  Friday 
Mar.  20-28 

Mar.  29  Monday 
April  16-17 

April  24  Saturday 


May  29 
June  13 
June  14 
June  15 
June  16 
June  17 
June  18 
June  18 


Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 


1915 

Winter  Quarter  begins 

Examinations  for  removal  of  conditions  and  incompletes 

Lincoln's  Birthday:  a  holiday 

Washington's  Birthday:  a  holiday 

Efficiency  Tests  in  Modern  Languages 

Convocation  Sunday 

Spring  Convocation 

Quarterly  Examinations 

Quarterly  Recess 

Spring  Quarter  begins 

Aimual  Conference  with  Co-operating  Schools 

Examinations  for  removal  of  conditions  and  incompletes 

incurred  during  Winter  Quarter 
Efficiency  Tests  in  Modern  Languages 
Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

Quarterly  Examinations 

Spring  Quarter  ends 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  Wll. 

Walter  A.  Payne,  University  Recorder  and  University  Examiner,  Cobb  Lec- 
ture Hall,  Room  5 A. 

Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  University  Chaplain,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  M16. 

David  Allan  Robertson,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 
Room  W13. 

Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Director  of  the  University  Libraries,  Harper  Memorial 
Library,  Room  M27. 


James  Rowland  Angell,  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  Dean  of  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science,  Cobb 

Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  14A. 
Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  and  Dean  of  the  College 

of  Commerce  and  Administration,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  10A. 
Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Dean  of  Science  in  the  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

Room  7A. 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,   Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

Room  9A. 
James  Weber  Linn,  Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  Ellis  Hall;  Elizabeth  Wallace, 

Frank  Justus  Miller,  Lexington  Hall:  Deans  in  Junior  Colleges. 
Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture 

Hall,  Room  14A. 

Nathaniel  Butler,  Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools,  Cobb 
Lecture  Hall,  Room  16A. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  (Graduate)  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years,  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  Courses  in  Medicine,  the  School  of  Education, 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Faculty  and  equipment. — The  faculty  numbers  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven;  the  libraries  contain  402,503  volumes.  The  University  owns  ninety 
acres  of  land  in  Chicago  and  has  thirty-five  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  six  miles  south  of 
the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  Office  of  the  University. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October,  Novem- 
ber, December);  the  Winter  (January,  February,  March);  the  Spring  (April, 
May,  to  the  middle  of  June) ;  the  Summer  (from  the  middle  of  June,  July,  August). 
For  the  year  1914-15  the  exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four  quarters  are: 
Summer  Quarter,  June  15,  1914;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  1,  1914;  Winter 
Quarter,  January  4,  1915;  Spring  Quarter,  March  29,  1915.  Students  are 
admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the 
close  of  each  quarter. 

The  unit  of  work  and  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of  Science;  in  the  Colleges, 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Science,  and  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Divinity 
School,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy;  in  the  Law  School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  Bachelor  of 
Laws;  in  the  School  of  Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education, 
of  Philosophy  in  Education,  and  of  Science  in  Education;  in  the  College  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

Fellowships,  scholarships,  student  service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment. 

FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

A.  Matriculation  fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5,  and  is  required  of  every 
student  on  entrance  to  the  University. 

B.  Tuition  fee. — 1.  The  tuition  fee  is  $40  per  quarter  for  regular  work  (three 
majors  or  their  equivalent) ;  there  is  no  reduction  to  those  taking  only  two  majors. 
2.  A  reduction  is  made  in  case  of  students  taking  only  one  major  (or  equivalent) , 
one-half  the  full  tuition  fee  being  charged.  3.  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees 
are  due  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each  quarter,  and  payable  without  extra  fee  up 
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to  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  quarter.     All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Cash;,  r,  PreM 
Building,  Room  1. 

C.  Fines,  etc. — For  failure  to  pay  tuition  fees  within  the  first  five  days  of  the 
quarter  a  fee  of  $5  is  added  to  the  bill. 

D.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  all  laboratory  courses  pay  a  laboratory  fee 
of  $5  a  major.  Ten  dollars  ($10)  is  the  maximum  charge  for  laboratory  work 
in  any  one  department  (M.  and  DMj.  courses  will  be  charged  in  proportion).  In 
addition  to  the  regular  laboratory  fee,  students  in  Chemistry  will  procure  a 
coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to  $5  worth  of  laboratory  material.  Students 
doing  laboratory  work  in  the  departments  of  Zoology,  Anatomy,  Physiology, 
Botany,  Pathology,  and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  are  required  to  purchase  a 
laboratory  supply  and  breakage  ticket  at  the  office  of  the  Cashier,  and  file  the 
same  at  the  laboratory  supply  store,  Room  10,  Botany  Building. 

E.  A  small  material  fee  is  charged  in  certain  courses  in  Economics. 

F.  Gymnasium  locker  fee. — For  the  use  of  a  locker  in  the  dressing-room  of 
the  gymnasium  a  fee  of  $1  per  quarter  is  charged.  A  small  fee  is  also  charged  for 
the  use  of  the  tennis  courts. 

G.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10. 
The  graduation  fee  for  Doctors,  including  diploma  and  hood,  is  $15.  In  the 
case  of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two  years'  course  the  charge  is  $5. 

ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

There  are  ten  dormitories  in  the  University  quadrangles.  Two  of  these  are 
reserved  for  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  five  are  for  women. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $20  to  $74  per  quarter  of  twelve 
weeks.  This  includes  heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has  separate 
dining-hall  and  parlors.     The  cost  of  table  board  in  these  halls  is  $4 .  50  per  week. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  concerning  rooms  and  board 
within  or  without  the  quadrangles,  should  be  made  to  the  Cashier. 

The  following  table  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses  for  thirty- 
six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the  University,  residing  within  the  quadrangles: 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

University  bill,  tuition 

$120.00 

60.00 

135.00 

15.00 

10.00 

$120.00 

105.00 

162.00 

25.00 

20.00 

$120.00 

Rent  and  care  of  room 

225.00 

Board 

225.00 

Laundry 

35.00 

Textbooks  and  stationery 

50.00 

Total 

$340.00 

$432.00 

$655 . 00 

It  is  believed  that  students  who  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  expenses  below 
the  lowest  of  these  estimates  can  do  so.  By  application  to  the  Housing  Inspector, 
rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished,  heated,  lighted,  and  cared  for,  may  be 
obtained  at  from  $1 .  50  a  week  upward.  This  rate  is  obtainable,  as  a  rule,  when 
two  or  more  students  room  together.  Room  and  board  in  private  houses  are 
offered  from  $6  per  week  upward.  The  University  Commons,  Hutchinson  Hall, 
offers  to  students  meals  a  la  carte.  Lexington  Commons  for  women  offers  meals 
a  la  carte  during  the  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring  quarters.  During  the  Summer 
Quarter  the  University  Commons  is  open  to  both  men  and  women. 
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FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Trustees  award  annually  about  one  hundred  Fellowships  in  the  Graduate 
Schools.  These  Fellowships  range  in  value  from  $120,  the  tuition  fees  of  a 
student  for  three  quarters,  to  $520,  that  is,  $400  in  addition  to  the  tuition  fees 
for  three  quarters.  A  limited  number  of  Scholarships,  covering  a  part  or  all  of 
the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters,  are  also  awarded  annually. 

Candidates  for  these  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  should  send  to  the  Deans 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  a  record  of  their  previous  work  and  distinctions,  degrees 
and  past  courses  of  study,  with  copies  of  their  written  or  printed  work  in  the 
field  of  the  department  in  which  application  is  made.  Applications  must  be 
received  at  the  Deans'  offices  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year,  in  order  to  be 
considered  for  the  following  year.     Appointments  will  be  made  early  in  April. 

Fellows  may  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  teaching  in  the  University,  or 
for  kindred  work;  but  in  no  case  will  they  be  expected  or  permitted  to  devote 
more  than  one-sixth  of  their  time  to  such  service.  Fellows  will  not  engage  in 
outside  work  for  compensation,  unless  by  permission  of  the  President.  Except 
in  rare  cases,  students  will  not  be  appointed  to  Fellowships  until  they  have  done 
at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work. 

In  addition  to  the  Scholarships  mentioned  above,  one  graduate  Scholarship, 
yielding  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  annual  tuition  fees,  is  annually  awarded  to 
the  best  student  in  each  department  graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
during  the  preceding  year. 

A  Scholarship  yielding  the  amount  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters 
($120)  is  annually  awarded  in  each  department  offering  Junior  College  work,  to 
the  best  student  receiving  the  Associate's  title  during  the  preceding  year. 

Full  particulars  concerning  higher  degrees,  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  graduate  students  will  be  found  in  the  Circular  of 
Information  of  the  Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools,  which  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

AID  TO  STUDENTS 

Besides  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  various  kinds  of  assistance  are  offered 
to  those  who  need  help,  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Prizes;  (2)  University 
Service;  (3)  Loans  by  the  Students'  Fund  Society,  and  (4)  Outside  Employ- 
ment. The  position  of  the  University  in  a  large  city  brings  the  decided  advantage 
of  providing  many  opportunities  for  employment.  Through  the  University 
Employment  Bureau  many  students  are  able  to  secure  all  of  the  outside  employ- 
ment for  which  they  have  time.  For  further  details  applicants  should  send  for 
the  circular,  Assistance  to  Students  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

DEGREES 

Graduate  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's  or  to  a  Doctor's  degree  under  the 
conditions  specified  below: 

I.      THE    MASTER'S    DEGREE 

Two  degrees  are  conferred,  viz.,  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent 
to  that  required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the   University  of 
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Chicago,1  may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  <>r  department*  in  which 

he  is  working,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
candidate  for  a  Master's  degree.    The  student  is  required  to  gel  from  the  office  of 

the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  and  have  filled  out,  a  form  by  means  of  which 
his  application  for  candidacy  must  be  presented  to  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate 
Schools.  Admission  to  candidacy  must  precede  the  conferring  of  the  degree  by 
at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

b)  At  least  eight  majors  of  graduate  work.  These  eight  majors  need  not  be 
all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to  some  rational  plan 
approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at  least  six  months  before  the 
degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the  approval  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work  is  done.2 

d)  The  delivery  of  five  printed  or  typewritten  copies,  including  one  bound 
copy,  of  the  dissertation  to  the  University  Library,  at  least  one  week  before  the 
Convocation  at  which  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

/)  No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  count  toward  the  Master's 
degree. 

II.   THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to 
that  required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,3  whose  thesis 
subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  principal  department  and  who  has  a  reading 
knowledge  of  French  and  German  {which  must  be  officially  certified  by  those  depart- 
ments at  least  nine  months  before  the  examination  in  the  principal  department) 
may,  on  recommendation  by  the  principal  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  take 
his  degree,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Admission  to  candidacy  must  precede  the 
conferring  of  the  degree  by  at  least  two  months. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the  Doctor's 
degree  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  at  the  University,  in  pursuance  of 
an  accepted  course  of  study  (see  5  and  6  below).  The  course  in  question  must 
include  one  principal,  and  either  one  or  two  secondary  subjects.  The  amount  of 
work  required  in  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects  is  nine  majors. 

6)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the  work  done  in  preparation  for 
the  degree. 

1  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "equivalent"  in  this  con- 
nection refers  to  quantity  only.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  specific  Master's 
degree  (Arts  or  Science),  to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead. 

*  In  exceptional  cases  the  Deans,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  departments 
concerned,  may  accept  an  additional  major  in  lieu  of  the  dissertation. 

1  In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  will  present  to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed 
statement  of  his  undergraduate  work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these 
statements  during  the  opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  a  subject  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
candidate's  work  has  been  done. 

d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments. 

e)  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  not,  as  a  rule, 
take  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  work  in  one  department,  and  may  not  take 
work  which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than  three  departments. 

3.  Thesis. — Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  upon  some  question 
connected  with  his  principal  subject.  This  production  must  constitute  an  actual 
contribution  to  knowledge.  Its  subject  must  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
Head  of  the  Department  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  date  of  the  final 
examination.  The  thesis  itself  must  be  submitted  to  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Graduate  Faculties  at  which  the  degree  is  to  be 
recommended,  a  typewritten  copy  of  the  thesis,  together  with  a  certificate  signed 
by  the  Head  or  Acting  Head  of  the  Department  that  the  copy,  as  submitted,  is 
accepted  for  publication  as  the  candidate's  thesis  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shall 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Said  copy  may  not 
be  withdrawn  from  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  until  the 
required  one  hundred  copies  are  deposited  in  the  Library. 

The  candidate  shall  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
a  contract  in  legal  form  to  the  effect  that  he  will  furnish  the  General  Library 
with  one  hundred  copies  (including  two  bound  in  half-roan)  which  shall  fulfil  in 
format,  cover,  title-page,  and  stock  all  the  University  requirements. 

Any  one  of  the  following  three  methods  may  be  followed : 

a)  A  signed  statement  may  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  Office  from  a  publishing 
agency  approved  as  to  its  technical  efficiency  by  the  University  Press,  and  also 
as  to  its  professional  responsibility  by  the  department  concerned,  that  the  thesis 
has  been  received  and  accepted  for  publication. 

The  one  hundred  copies  furnished  to  the  General  Library  must  be  separate 
prints.  They  must  contain  no  other  material  and  must  be  put  in  covers 
(ninety-eight  in  paper  covers  and  two  in  half-roan). 

b)  The  candidate  may  deposit  with  the  Business  Office  a  legal  financial 
guaranty  sufficient  to  enable  the  University  Press  to  print  the  required  one 
hundred  copies,  including  the  binding  of  two  copies  in  half -roan.  This  guar- 
anty shall  mature  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  conferring 
of  the  degree;  or 

c)  The  candidate  may  at  his  own  cost  secure  publication  of  the  thesis  in 
the  form  prescribed  by  the  University,  in  which  case  the  degree  will  be  conferred 
only  after  the  delivery  of  the  required  one  hundred  copies  to  the  General  Library. 

Additional  thesis  regulations: 

a)  Upon  recommendation  of  a  department  and  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  immediately  concerned,  a  briefer  form  of  the  Doctor's  thesis  than  that 
received  in  satisfaction  of  requirements  for  the  degree  may  be  accepted  for  publi- 
cation. 

For  instance,  the  alternative  form  of  publication  may  be  an  account  of  the 
method  pursued  in  the  investigation,  together  with  an  abstract  of  the  evidence 
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used  and  a  complete  summary  of  the  conclusions  reached;   or  it  may  be  a  single 
chapter,  provided  the  same  represents  a  distinct  unit  of  investigation. 

b)  Five  typewritten  copies  of  the  complete  thesis  are  required  for  deposit 
in  the  library  in  addition  to  the  printed  copies. 

c)  In  case  the  course  provided  for  in  (a)  is  to  be  adopted,  arrangements  for 
the  same  are  made  in  the  Dean's  office  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  for 
publication. 

d)  Clauses  (a)-(c)  are  held  to  modify  other  rules  governing  publication  of 
theses  in  the  one  detail  of  providing  for  acceptance  of  a  printed  abbreviation  in 
place  of  the  entire  material. 

4.  Final  examination. — After  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  may  pre- 
sent himself  for  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as  he 
has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned.  He 
may  present  himself  for  the  examination  in  his  principal  subject,  or  in  both  prin- 
cipal and  secondary  subjects  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not  been  taken 
in  advance  (1)  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or 
departments  concerned,  and  (2)  after  he  has  made  satisfactory  arrangements  as 
regards  his  thesis.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  the  members  of  the  principal  department  concerned,  an  appointed  representa- 
tive of  the  secondary  department,  or  a  representative  of  each  of  them  if  there  are 
two,  of  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  department  who  may  choose  to 
attend,  and  a  member  of  some  other  department  appointed  by  the  Deans  of  the 
Graduate  Schools. 

If  the  examinations  in  the  secondary  subjects  are  separated,  they  may  not 
be  held  in  the  same  quarter,  or  within  two  months  of  each  other. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his 
work,  including  an  analysis  of  the  thesis,  and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  with 
his  Dean  for  distribution  to  the  committee  one  week  before  the  time  set  for  the 
examination.  In  the  case  of  the  examination  in  the  secondary  department,  the 
statement  should  include  the  work  in  this  department,  and  the  statement  for  the 
final  examination  should  include  the  work  of  both  departments.1 

5.  Non-resident  work. — After  being  admitted,  the  student  may  be  allowed  to 
substitute  non-resident  work  for  resident  work  to  a  limited  extent,  under  condi- 
tions to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned. 

6.  Work  done  in  other  universities. — Graduate  work  done  in  another  univer- 
sity will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
provided  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  standing,  and 
sufficient  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  particular  work  was  satisfactorily  per- 
formed. Graduate  work  done  in  other  institutions  cannot  reduce  the  residence 
requirement  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to  a  period  less  than  one  year.2 

1  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  completion  of  a 
certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the  recognition  and  mark 
of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen  province,  shown  first  by  the 
production  of  a  thesis  evincing  the  power  of  independent  investigation  and  forming  an 
actual  contribution  to  existing  knowledge;  and  secondly,  by  the  passing  of  examinations 
covering  the  general  field  of  the  candidate's  subjects,  with  more  minuteness  in  the  case  of 
the  principal  subject,  with  less  minuteness  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects. 

2  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  candidates  for  higher  degrees  should  consult 
with  their  Deans  concerning  all  technical  requirements  for  such  degrees,  before  applica- 
tion is  made  for  admission  to  candidacy.  In  all  cases  candidates  should  consult  early 
with  the  heads  of  the  departments  within  which  their  major  and  minor  subjects  are  taken. 
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FACILITIES  FOR  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH 
The  departments  of  this  group  are  housed  in  the  William  Rainey  Harper 
Memorial  Library,  where  seminar  rooms,  offices,  graduate  reading-room,  and  all 
collections  of  materials  are  under  one  roof. 

The  library  facilities  available  for  graduate  students  in  this  group  may  be 
noticed  under  the  following  heads: 

a)  The  departmental  libraries  of  the  group  united  under  one  organization 
contain  over  50,000  volumes  especially  selected  for  advanced  study  and  research; 
over  300  periodicals  are  received  by  the  group  library.  The  Law  Library  con- 
tains about  39,000  volumes,  and  includes  copies  of  the  session  laws  of  the  states. 

b)  The  General  Library  of  the  University  contains,  in  addition  to  state 
documents  and  other  sources,  an  unusually  complete  set  of  United  States  docu- 
ments, beginning  with  the  First  Congress.  The  departmental  libraries,  par- 
ticularly of  Comparative  Religion,  Semitic  Languages,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Languages,  and  Church  History,  are  also  available. 

c)  The  Durrett  Library.  This  library,  purchased  in  1913  from  Col.  Robert 
T.  Durrett,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  a  most  important  addition  to  the  resources  of 
the  University.  It  contains  a  body  of  source  material  of  the  greatest  value  for 
the  study  of  the  political,  social,  and  economic  development  of  the  West.  It  con- 
sists of  some  30,000  bound  bolumes,  20,000  pamphlets,  and  250  bound  volumes 
of  newspapers,  the  latter  published  mainly  in  the  West,  1788-1864.  Among  the 
more  important  nearly  complete  files  of  Kentucky  papers  of  considerable  length 
are  The  Palladium,  Frankfort,  11  vols.,  1798-1809;  Kentucky  Reporter,  Lexing- 
ton, 21  vols.,  1812-32;  The  Louisville  Public  Advertiser,  37  vols.,  1818-42;  The 
Maysville  Eagle,  30  vols.,  1823-58.  This  paper  was  for  many  years  the  organ 
of  Henry  Clay  and  is  of  great  value  from  a  national  standpoint.  There  are  in  all 
121  different  titles  of  Kentucky  newspapers.  Besides  these  there  are  broken 
files,  from  a  few  papers  up  to  several  volumes,  of  non-Kentucky  papers,  1772- 
1864,  numbering  111  different  titles.  Among  them  are  volumes  of  the  National 
Intelligencer  (Washington);  Ohio  Federalist;  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  Richmond 
(Va.)  Engineer;  Winchester  (Va.)  Gazette,  etc.  There  are  several  thousand 
manuscripts  in  the  collection,  largely  unpublished,  relating  chiefly  to  the  history 
of  Kentucky  and  the  Southwest.  Among  these  are  many  letters,  journals,  and 
diaries  of  early  pioneers,  such  as  those  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  Richard  Hender- 
son, and  Daniel  Boone.  Besides  original  papers  there  are  transcripts  of  the 
most  important  Kentucky  manuscripts  from  other  sources.  There  are  papers 
of  important  public  men,  such  as  those  of  General  James  Wilkinson,  the  famous 
Gardoquin  papers  transcribed  from  Spanish  archives,  and  many  others  of  scarcely 
less  value.  The  collection  of  printed  books  is  very  complete,  and  contains  nearly 
all  the  important  contemporary  and  later  accounts  of  Kentucky,  besides  many 
on  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  the  Ohio  Valley.  There  are  many  rare  pam- 
phlets from  an  early  date  on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  political,  industrial,  and 
social,  which  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Graduate  students 
are  thus  offered  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  West  which  are  unique  and  make 
possible  extended  research  in  this  field  heretofore  impossible. 

d)  The  Chicago  Public  Library. 

e)  The  John  Crerar  Library  is  especially  strong  in  the  sources  for  the  economic, 
social,  and  financial  history  of  Europe.     The  Garrettsen  materials  are  valuable 
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for  the  study  of  Eastern  Germany,  Austria  and  Bungary;  a  large  Qumber  <»r 
pamphlets  and  rare  documents  illustrate  the  financial  history  of  France  from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century;   and  the  l^c  Vasseur  maps  offer  students 

much  assistance  in  the  way  of  fixing  movements  and  party  groups.  The  Ely 
collection  on  social  and  economic  subjects  numbers  10, 000  til  Irs,  and  it  may  be 
consulted  with  profit,  especially  by  students  of  socialism.  In  addition  to  these 
sources  the  Crerar  has  recently  purchased  many  books  and  other  materials  on 
China. 

/)  The  Newberry  Library,  which  has  a  large  historical  collection.  In  this 
library  is  the  famous  Edward  E.  Ayer  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts — 
some  17,000  printed  volumes,  3,000  manuscripts,  many  thousand  maps  and 
photographs — relating  principally  to  the  history  of  the  Indians  in  North  America 
and  that  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  This  wonderful  library  was  presented  to  the 
Newberry  Library  in  1911  by  Mr.  Edward  E.  Ayer,  of  Chicago.  It  contains  the 
important  sources  for  a  history  of  the  first  discovery,  exploration,  and  settlement 
of  every  one  hundred  square  miles  of  the  North  American  continent.  In  detail 
the  library  contains  the  material  which  records  the  first  contact  of  the  white  man 
with  every  known  tribe  of  North  American  Indians.  It  shows  how  the  Indian 
and  white  man  treated  each  other  and  records  the  later  history  or  fate  of  each 
tribe.  There  is  a  nearly  complete  set  of  the  printed  Jesuit  Relations,  with  many 
manuscripts  written  by  Jesuit  missionaries  supplementing  the  printed  reports. 
It  contains,  probably,  the  finest  collection  in  America  of  manuscript  sailing 
charts  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  with  many  thousands  of  maps  and 
atlases.  There  are  over  one  thousand  manuscripts  from  Spanish  and  Philippine 
archives,  and  a  collection  of  eight  thousand  photographs  relating  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  their  inhabitants.  There  are  nearly  three  thousand  transcripts 
of  manuscripts  from  the  archives  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  the  majority  of 
which  have  never  yet  been  used  for  historical  purposes.  In  short,  this  library 
contains  the  rare  contemporary  imprints  and  manuscripts  indispensable  for 
first-hand  studies  of  important  phases  of  the  social  and  industrial  history  of  the 
colonial  period  and  that  of  the  West. 

g)  Also  the  Library  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society;  the  Library  of  the 
Chicago  Law  Institute,  and  the  Municipal  Library  in  the  City  Hall  are  available 
to  students  in  the  prosecution  of  detailed  investigation. 

MATERIAL  FOR  STUDY 

While  the  rudiments  of  the  social  sciences  may  be  studied  in  smaller  com- 
munities, and  while  many  considerations  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  introducing 
beginners  to  these  subjects  in  less  complex  groups,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
most  serious  problems  of  modern  society  are  presented  by  large  cities,  and  that 
they  consequently  afford  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  graduate  study.  No 
city  in  the  world  contains  a  wider  variety  of  typical  social  conditions  than 
Chicago,  and  no  city  in  the  United  States  more  accurately  epitomizes  the  general 
problems  of  American  life. 

In  Chicago  some  forty  languages  are  spoken  by  numbers  ranging  from  half 
a  dozen  to  half  a  million,  and  many  of  these  linguistic  groups  are  accessible  for 
anthropological  and  ethnological  study. 
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The  population  engaged  in  manufacturing,  building,  packing,  and  dis- 
tributing industries  exhibits  every  phase  of  modern  labor  questions  in  the  most 
representative  form.  As  the  greatest  railroad  center  in  the  world,  the  city  offers 
unequaled  facilities  for  study  of  all  the  problems  connected  with  transportation. 
The  shipping,  commerce,  banking,  journalism,  municipal  administration,  courts, 
schools,  museums,  hospitals,  churches,  social  settlements,  political  organizations, 
charities,  and  correctional  institutions  complete  a  permanent  exhibit  of  the  chief 
types  of  modern  activity;  and  they  admit  advanced  students  in  many  ways  to 
opportunities  not  merely  for  observation  but  for  practical  experience. 

CLUBS 

Each  of  the  departments  of  this  group  has  a  club,  consisting  of  its  instructors 
and  graduate  students,  which  meets  regularly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
members  in  touch  with  the  best  contemporary  work  in  the  field  covered  by  the 
department. 

The  clubs  frequently  meet  jointly  for  the  consideration  of  topics  of  general 
interest,  and  to  acquaint  the  members  of  each  department  with  the  most  impor- 
tant work  in  allied  fields. 
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II.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

James  Laurence  Laughlin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  <>f 

Political  Economy. 
Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy;  Dean  of  the 

College  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 
Robert  Franklin  Hoxie,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
Chester  Whitney  Wright,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
James  Alfred  Field,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 
Harold  Glenn  Moulton,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 
Frederick  Benjamin  Garver,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 
Fred.  Meyrle  Simons,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Industrial  Organization. 
Hazel  Kyrk,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  Political  Economy. 
Jay  Dunne,  Assistant  in  Accounting. 


Lewis  Henry  Haney,  Ph.D.,   Professor  of  Economics,   University  of  Texas 

(Summer,  1914). 
Arthur  Jerome  Boynton,  A.M.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  University 

of  Kansas  (Summer,  1914). 
John   Maurice   Clark,   A.M.,   Associate   Professor  of  Economics,   Amherst 

College  (Summer,  1914). 
John  Franklin  Ebersole,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  University 

of  Minnesota  (Summer,  1914). 
Paul  Terry  Cherington,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  Commercial  Organization 

Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  (Summer,  1914). 

FELLOWS,  1914-15 
William  Wallace  Butler,  S.B.  Homer  Hoyt,  A.B. 

Rajani  Kanta  Das,  A.M.  Frieda  Segelke  Miller,  A.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  work  of  the  department  is  intended  to  provide,  by  symmetrically 
arranged  courses  of  instruction,  a  training  in  various  branches  of  economics. 
The  chief  aims  of  the  instruction  will  be  to  give  the  power  to  think  in  the  subject, 
to  teach  methods  of  work,  to  foster  a  judicial  spirit,  to  cultivate  an  attitude  of 
scholarly  independence,  and  to  train  men  to  become  useful  citizens. 

Undergraduate  students  who  take  their  principal  sequence  in  Political 
Economy  should  choose  the  social  science  sequence  as  their  secondary  sequence.1 
The  principal  sequence  is  to  be  made  up  of  (a)  the  elementary  courses  1  and  2 
if  these  courses  have  not  been  taken  in  the  social  science  sequence,  (6)  not  fewer 
than  three  majors  from  the  group  of  intermediate  courses,  and  (c)  not  fewer 
than  three  majors  from  the  group  of  advanced  courses. 

Candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  may  not  offer  the  elementary  courses  for 
graduate  credit.     Intermediate  courses  confer  half  credit  for  purposes  of  higher 

1  The  social  science  sequence  comprises  the  following  courses,  History  1,2,3,  being 
prerequisites:  Political  Economy,  1,  2;  Political  Science,  1;  Psychology,  1;  Social 
Origins  or  Introductory  Sociology;  Logic  or  Ethics. 
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degrees.  In  the  first  quarter  of  his  candidacy  for  either  of  the  higher  degrees, 
in  case  Political  Economy  is  chosen  as  the  principal  subject,  the  student  must 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  preparation  in  allied  subjects. 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  should  file  with  the  departmental 
examiner,  on  or  before  the  opening  of  their  first  quarter  of  residence,  a  complete 
statement  of  the  work  they  intend  to  offer.  The  examiner  will  submit  this 
schedule  to  the  department  for  approval. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  taking  Political  Economy  as  a  principal 
subject,  should  offer  as  a  foundation  the  subjects  covered  by  courses  9,  12,  13,  14, 
15,  and  16;  and  the  remaining  subjects,  together  with  the  research  work,  should 
be  early  determined  upon  in  consultation  with  the  department.  The  major 
work  demands  two-thirds  of  the  time  usually  required  for  the  doctorate.  The 
nine  majors  required  of  those  taking  Political  Economy  as  a  secondary  subject 
should  include  a  study  of  Economic  Theory. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.      ELEMENTARY    COURSES 

1,  2.  Principles  of  Political  Economy. — General  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Political  Economy. 

Courses  1  and  2  together  are  designed  to  give  the  students  an  acquaintance 
with  the  working  principles  of  modern  Political  Economy.  The  general  drill  in 
the  principles  cannot  be  completed  in  one  quarter;  and  the  department  does  not 
wish  students  to  elect  course  1  who  do  not  intend  to  continue  the  work  in  course  2. 
Descriptive  and  practical  subjects  are  introduced  as  the  principles  are  discussed, 
and  the  field  is  only  half  covered  in  course  1.     Prerequisite:    nine  majors. 

Course  1. — Mj.  Summer;  Autumn,  4  sections;  Winter,  2  sections;  Spring, 
3  sections.  Professor  Marshall,  Associate  Professors  Wright  and  Field, 
Mr.  Moulton,  and  Mr.  Garver. 

Course  2. — Mj.  Summer;  Autumn,  2  sections;  Winter,  4  sections;  Spring, 
2  sections.  Professor  Marshall,  Associate  Professors  Wright  and  Field, 
Mr.  Moulton,  and  Mr.  Garver. 

ii.     intermediate  courses 

Political  Economy  1  and  2  are  prerequisites  for  all  intermediate  courses. 
Intermediate  courses  confer  but  half-credit  as  graduate  courses. 

3.  Money  and  Banking. — This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  for 
the  advanced  courses  in  Money  and  in  Banking;  and  as  such  it  is  mainly  descrip- 
tive and  historical.  The  descriptive  material  is  presented  first,  and  the  historical 
study  is  then  made  to  bear  directly  upon  the  development  of  present  forms  of 
organization.  The  monetary  system  of  the  United  States  is  treated  in  detail, 
except  in  relation  to  prices,  and  the  systems  of  the  principal  commercial  countries 
of  the  world  are  outlined.  The  organization  of  banking  and  credit  in  the  United 
States  is  studied  with  care,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  principles  of  bank- 
ing operations  and  accounts.  The  salient  points  of  foreign  banking  systems 
are  presented.  The  course  does  not  take  up  problems  of  banking  legislation 
or  of  reorganization  of  our  banking  and  credit.  Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Boynton;  Autumn,  9:15;  Spring,  10:45,  Mr.  Moulton. 

4.  Labor  Conditions  and  Problems. — This  course  treats  of  the  genesis  of 
the  wage-working  class  and  of  its  legal  and  industrial  status  under  modern  capital- 
ism. It  aims  to  deal  concretely  with  existing  conditions  and  problems  of  labor — 
the  current  rates  of  wages,  and  standards  of  living  of  the  workers,  modes  of 
wage  payment,  hours  of  labor,  conditions  of  sanitation  and  safety,  industrial 
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accidents  and  diseases,  unemployment  and  superannuation,  legal  protection, 
etc.  It  intends  to  give  the  student  a  basis  for  judicious  consideration  of  the 
solutions  of  labor  problems  offered  by  trade  unionism,  socialism,  and  current 
reform  projects.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:45;  Spring,  11:45,  ASSOCIATE  Pbofessob 
Hoxie. 

5.  Business  Organization. — A  general  survey,  historical,  descriptive,  and 
analytical,  of  the  modern  organization  of  industry.  The  course  is  designed  to 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  advanced  courses  in  the  business  field.  Mj. 
Autumn,  2:30;  Spring,  8:15,  Professor  Marshall. 

6.  Introductory  Accounting. — This  course  is  intended  to  furnish  a  general 
introduction  to  the  work  in  accounting.  It  seeks  first  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  theory  and  nature  of  accounts,  the  principles  being  presented  through 
the  actual  transactions  of  bookkeeping.  The  student  is  then  introduced  to  the 
more  general  features  of  accounting  for  retail  businesses,  wholesale  businesses, 
partnerships,  and  corporations.  Mj.  Summer,  8:00;  Autumn,  2:30,  Mr. 
Dunne. 

7.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — This  course  is  intended  to  give 
the  student  who  cannot  devote  more  time  to  the  subject  a  general  survey  and 
also  to  furnish  a  background  for  those  who  take  special  courses  in  the  general 
field.  It  aims  to  show  the  manner  and  extent  to  which  economic  forces  have 
determined  the  history  of  the  country,  to  point  out  how  the  actual  operation  of 
economic  principles  is  illustrated  by  this  history,  and  aid  in  the  solution  of  our 
present-day  problems.  Among  the  topics  to  be  taken  up  are:  a  brief  survey  of 
colonial  industry,  the  economic  aspects  of  the  Revolution,  early  commerce  and 
manufacturing,  the  settlement  and  development  of  the  West,  the  public  land  sys- 
tem, internal  improvements  and  the  growth  of  transportation  facilities,  economic 
aspects  of  slavery  and  the  Negro  problem,  immigration,  the  merchant  marine, 
our  insular  possessions  and  their  economic  problems.  Especial  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  growth  of  manufactures  and  related  topics,  such  as  the  distribution 
of  industries,  the  development  of  our  resources,  the  conditions  which  have  led  to 
manufacturing  efficiency,  the  "American  invasion  of  Europe,"  and  the  industrial 
transformation  of  the  South.  Industrial  changes  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  such 
as  have  had  important  influence  on  America,  will  be  briefly  touched  upon.  Mj. 
Winter,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Wright. 

8.  Public  Finance. — This  course  is  designed  both  to  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  more  advanced  courses  in  taxation,  and  to  give  the  student  who 
cannot  devote  more  than  a  quarter  to  the  subject  a  survey  of  the  entire  field 
of  public  finance.  The  topics  treated  include,  therefore,  public  expenditures, 
budgetary  legislation,  the  management  of  public  domains  and  of  government 
industries,  taxation,  and  public  debts.  About  one-half  of  the  time  is  given  to  the 
subject  of  taxation.  The  application  of  the  principles  involved  in  public  finances 
is  shown  by  illustrative  material  drawn  from  reports  of  administrative  bodies, 
from  court  decisions,  and  from  other  public  documents.  Attention  is  confined 
chiefly  to  American  practice,  but  British  and  Prussian  experience  is  referred  to  in 
considering  the  income  tax.     Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Mr.  Garver. 

9.  Introduction  to  Statistics. — This  course  is  designed  to  give  to  students 
without  previous  training  in  statistics  a  general  familiarity  with  elementary 
statistical  methods.  The  topics  studied  include  the  sources  and  collection  of 
statistical  data,  census  and  registration  methods,  accuracy  and  approximation, 
the  several  forms  of  average  and  their  appropriate  uses,  index  numbers,  and  the 
graphic  and  tabular  presentation  of  results.  So  far  as  possible  the  principles 
which  are  formulated  are  applied,  in  laboratory  practice,  to  actual  economic  and 
social  problems.  In  all  cases  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  importance  of  critical 
discrimination  in  dealing  with  data,  methods,  and  the  interpretation  of  results. 
Mj.  Winter,  8:15;   Spring,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Field. 

10.  Elements  of  Law. — Outline  of  legal  relations;  history  and  theory  of 
sources  of  law;  the  system  of  common  law.  For  Senior  and  graduate  students. 
Identical  with  Political  Science  10.     Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  Freund. 
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III.      ADVANCED    COURSES 
GROUP    I.      THEORY    AND    METHOD 

References  to  courses  in  other  departments  are  indicated  by  Roman  numerals: 
I A  =  Psychology;  III  =  Political  Science;  IV  =  History;  VI  =  Sociology;  XXI A  = 
Geography. 

12.  Value. — A  critical  and  constructive  study  of  fundamental  theory  based 
upon  the  work  of  leading  economic  schools  and  writers  both  classical  and  modern. 
Prerequisite:  4Mjs.  in  the  Department.  Autumn,  10:45,  Mr.  Garver;  Sum- 
mer, 1:30,  Professor  Haney. 

13,  14.  Distribution  of  Wealth. — The  more  abstruse  questions  of  distribution 
will  be  considered.  No  student,  therefore,  can  undertake  the  work  of  this  course 
with  profit  who  has  not  already  become  familiar  with  the  fundamental  principles. 
Students  are  asked  to  attempt,  in  a  constructive  thesis,  the  determination  of  the 
principles  regulating  wages,  interest,  rent.  The  subjects  to  be  considered  will  be 
as  follows:  the  wages-fund  and  other  theories  of  wages,  the  interest  problem, 
managers'  profits,  and  allied  topics.  The  discussion  will  be  based  upon  selected 
passages  of  important  writers.  Students  will  also  be  expected  to  discuss  recent 
important  contributions  to  these  subjects  in  current  books  or  journals.  Pre- 
requisites: courses  1,  2,  12.  2Mjs.  Winter  and  Spring,  11:45,  Professor 
Laughlin. 

15,  16.  History  of  Political  Economy. — This  course  treats  of  the  genesis  and 
development  of  economic  concepts,  methods,  principles,  and  policies;  in  short,  of 
the  development  of  Political  Economy  as  a  systematic  body  of  scientific  and 
practical  doctrine.  Attention  is  given  throughout  to  the  determining  factors  of 
economic  thought  as  found  in  industrial  conditions  and  in  general  political  and 
social  philosophy.  The  students  are  expected  to  make  use  so  far  as  possible  of 
primary  sources.  Prerequisites:  courses  1,  2,  12.  2Mjs.  Winter  and  Spring, 
10:45,  Associate  Professor  Hoxie. 

20.  Population,  the  Standard  of  Living,  and  Eugenics. — A  study  of  the 
interrelation  between  economic  conditions  and  the  numbers  and  quality  of  the 
population.  Past  opinions  and  policies  in  regard  to  population  are  utilized  as  a 
historical  background  for  the  investigation  of  such  present-day  phenomena  as 
the  reaction  of  the  standard  of  living  upon  the  birth-rate,  the  eugenics  move- 
ment, and  the  concentration  of  population  in  great  cities.  The  consent  of  the 
instructor  is  required  for  admission  to  the  course.  Mj.  Winter,  8: 15,  Associate 
Professor  Field. 

21.  Statistical  Theory  and  Method. — A  second  course  in  the  principles  of 
statistics,  involving  simple  applications  of  modern  correlation  methods.  Open  to 
persons  who  have  taken  course  9,  or,  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor,  to  those 
who  have  had  equivalent  training.  A  moderate  knowledge  of  mathematics 
and  ability  to  read  French  and  German  are  prerequisite.  Mj.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Field.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

24.  Vital  Statistics. — A  study  of  the  movement  of  population,  especially  as 
it  is  occasioned  by  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  of  scientific  statistical 
methods  of  collecting,  analyzing,  presenting,  and  interpreting  the  appropriate 
data.  The  general  principles  developed  will  be  applied  in  investigation  of  special 
topics  and  in  criticism  of  statistical  materials  and  results.  Reading  knowledge 
of  French  and  German  is  expected  of  students  who  elect  the  course.  Prerequisite: 
course  9.     Mj.  Spring,  8:15,  Associate  Professor  Field. 

I,  10.  Development  of  Thought  in  the  Modern  Period. — The  course  will 
include:  (1)  Locke,  Hume,  and  Adam  Smith;  (2)  Rousseau  and  Kant;  (3)  Fichte 
and  Hegel;  (4)  Bentham,  the  two  Mills,  and  Comte;  (5)  Evolutionary  period, 
(a)  the  Neo-Hegelians,  (6)  the  Pragmatists.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  course 
to  indicate  the  interaction  of  the  philosophic  doctrines  of  these  periods  with 
the  current  political  and  economic  theories.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

I,  31.  The  Logic  of  the  Social  Sciences. — The  methods  actually  in  use  in  the 
historical  and  social  sciences  will  be  discussed  in  their  relation  to  the  theory  of 
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inference.  The  discussion  will  follow  Wundl's  treatment  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  Logic,  certain  chapters  in  Karl  Pearson's  Grammar  of  Science,  portions  of 
Jevons'  Principles  of  Science,  and  other  collateral  material.  I  Not  riven  in 
1914-15.] 

I,  44.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy.— Typical  problems  of  social  organisa- 
tion and  progress  will  be  considered  with  especial  reference  to  the  standpoints  of 
individualism  and  socialism.  The  conceptions  of  freedom,  justice,  rights,  and 
democracy  will  be  studied  with  reference  to  present  economic,  industrial,  and 
legal  conditions.     For  graduate  students.     Mj.  Winter,  8: 15,  PROFESSOR  Tufts. 

IA,  13.  Social  Psychology.     Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Mead. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  from  the  departments  of  Political 
Science  and  Sociology.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this 
circular  under  the  announcements  of  the  respective  departments: 

III,  25.  History  of  Political  Theory. 

Ill,  26.  Principles  of  Political  Science. 

Ill,  35.  Principles  of  Social  and  Economic  Legislation. 

VI,  15.  Elements  of  General  Sociology. 

VI,  16.  The  History  of  Sociology. 

VI,  17.  The  Conflict  of  Classes  in  Modern  Society. 

GROUP    II.      MONET    AND    FINANCE 

30.  Advanced  Course  in  Money.— The  more  difficult  problems  of  money 
will  be  taken  up,  such  as  the  stability  of  the  standard,  the  theory  and  organiza- 
tion of  credit,  the  theory  of  prices,  regulation  of  prices,  and  the  value  of  paper 
money.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  3,  or  those  who  have  obtained 
a  rank  of  A  or  B  in  courses  1  and  2.     Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Laughlin. 

31.  Banking. — Besides  the  discussion  of  the  functions  of  banks,  an  exami- 
nation will  be  made  into  the  question  of  government  and  bank  issues,  commer- 
cial paper,  different  forms  of  bank  credit,  reserves,  crises,  and  the  problem  of 
reform  in  our  banking  system.  More  or  less  attention  will,  of  course,  be  given 
to  the  history  of  banking  in  the  United  States,  and  to  the  systems  of  other  coun- 
tries. Open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  3,  or  to  those  who  have  obtained 
a  rank  of  A  or  B  in  courses  1  and  2.  Mj.  Autumn,  11 :45,  Professor  Laughlin; 
Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Ebersole. 

33.  Banking  Practice. — This  is  a  practical  course,  treating  of  the  actual 
operations  of  the  various  departments  of  banks.  Commercial  banks,  savings 
banks,  and  trust  companies  are  considered,  as  well  as  the  methods  and  functions 
of  note  brokers  and  commercial-paper  houses.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  organization  and  work  of  the  credit  department  and  the  management  of 
the  collateral  department  of  a  commercial  bank,  and  upon  the  investment  prin- 
ciples of  savings  institutions.  Specific  problems  are  assigned  wherever  possible; 
visits  of  inspection  are  made  to  typical  institutions;  and  the  work  of  the  class- 
room is  supplemented  by  a  number  of  lectures  by  practical  bankers.  Pre- 
requisites:  courses  1,  2,  3.     Mj.  Winter,  9:15,  Mr.  Moulton. 

34.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Exchange. — This  course  takes  up  the  principles 
and  the  practice  of  foreign  and  domestic  exchange;  and  rates  of  exchange, 
gold  points,  movements  of  specie  and  arbitrage  are  considered  and  practical 
exercises  are  assigned  in  connection  with  documentary  bills,  past  remittances, 
letters  of  credit,  etc.  A  number  of  lectures  will  be  given  by  managers  of  the 
exchange  departments  of  banks.  The  course  should  prove  of  value  to  students 
of  theory,  to  those  preparing  for  banking,  and  to  those  who  expect  to  be  connected 
with  houses  engaged  in  international  trade.  Mr.  Moulton.  [Not  given  in 
1914-15.] 

Law  41.  Bills  and  Notes. — Formal  requisites;  acceptance;  indorsement; 
transfer;   purchase  for  value  without  notice;   overdue  paper;    extinguishment; 
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obligations  of  parties;  checks;  diligence:  presentment,  dishonor,  protest,  notice; 
the  Negotiable  Instruments  Law.  Ames,  Cases  on  Bills  and  Notes,  Vols.  I  and  II. 
l^Mjs.  Winter,  Second  Term;  and  Spring,  Professor  Hall. 

36.  National  and  Local  Systems  of  Taxation. — In  this  course  a  comparative 
study  will  be  made  of  the  national  tax  systems  of  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  division  of  revenue  sources 
between  the  national  and  local  governments,  and  upon  administrative  methods 
and  practices.  In  the  field  of  local  taxation,  the  general  property,  corporation, 
inheritance,  income,  land  value,  and  special  business  taxes  as  found  in  repre- 
sentative states  will  be  discussed.  Comparisons  will  also  be  made  with  local  tax 
systems  abroad.  Especial  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  development  of 
tax  commissions  and  other  means  of  central  supervision  of  local  finance.  Pre- 
requisites: courses  1,  2,  8.     Mj.  Mr.  Garver.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

GROUP   III.      LABOR 

41.  Socialism. — This  course  aims,  first,  to  make  the  student  acquainted  with 
the  objective  character,  program,  and  activities  of  the  Socialist  party  at  home  and 
abroad;  and  secondly,  to  interpret  the  objective  phenomena  causally  and  in  terms 
of  Socialist  theory.  Free  use  will  be  made  of  original  materials  both  in  the  study 
of  the  movement  and  the  theory.  The  student  will  be  brought  into  direct  con- 
tact so  far  as  possible  with  the  men,  organizations,  and  activities  which  are 
being  studied.  The  work  will  be  both  positive  and  critical.  Prerequisites: 
courses  1,  2,  and  4.     Associate  Professor  Hoxie.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

44,  45.  Trade  Unionism. — This  course  aims  chiefly  to  make  the  student 
acquainted  with  the  essential  character  and  activities  of  American  unionism  and 
to  explain  scientifically  the  general  and  concrete  union  phenomena.  After  a 
brief  descriptive  account  of  unionism  in  general  and  some  discussion  of  the  lead- 
ing interpretations^  the  labor  movement,  a  study  is  made  of  the  ultimate  aims, 
essential  principles,  and  characteristic  methods  of  unionism  as  they  have  been 
developed  in  this  country  and  are  exemplified  in  trade  agreements,  union  work- 
ing rules,  conflicts  with  employers,  union  financial  systems,  and  structural  adap- 
tations. In  this  work  the  student  makes  use  largely  of  original  sources  and  is 
brought  into  frequent  contact  with  the  men,  organizations,  and  activities  which 
are  being  studied.  Prerequisites:  courses  1,  2,  and  4.  2Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter, 
10:45,  Associate  Professor  Hoxie. 

46.  Labor  Research. — An  intensive  study  of  certain  problems  in  Trade 
Unionism,  Socialism,  and  Labor  Reform.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the 
instructor.     Mj.  Spring,  3:30,  Associate  Professor  Hoxie. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  from  the  Department  of  Sociology. 
Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this  circular  under  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Sociology: 

VI,  17.  The  Conflict  of  Classes  in  Modern  Society. 

VI,  60.  The  Immigrant. 

VI,  73,  74,  75.  Methods  of  Social  Amelioration. 

GROUP    IV.      THE    INDUSTRIAL    FIELD 

50.  Railway  Transportation. — The  economic,  financial,  and  social  influences 
arising  from  the  growth  of  modern  railway  transportation,  especially  as  concerns 
the  United  States,  will  be  discussed.  A  discussion  of  competition,  combination, 
discrimination,  investments,  speculation,  abuse  of  fiduciary  powers;  state  legis- 
lation and  commissions,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  with  decisions  under 
it;  and  the  various  relations  of  the  state,  the  public,  the  investors,  the  managers, 
and  the  employees,  will  form  the  most  important  part  of  the  work.  This  course 
gives  a  general  view  of  the  subject.  Prerequisites:  courses  1,  2,  and  5.  Mj. 
Summer,  Professor  Clark;  Spring,  Professor  Marshall. 

51.  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Rate  Making. — Mj.  Professor  Marshall. 
[Not  given  in  1914-15.] 
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66.  Industrial  Combinations — Trusts.- A  discussion  of  the  growth  of  tin- 
conditions  which  have  made  large  business  coalitions  possible,  the  motives  which 
have  led  to  their  formation,  the  conditions  requisite  to  their  successful  opera- 
tion, the  character  and  extent  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them,  the 
drawbacks  and  dangers  which  may  be  involved  in  their  further  growth,  the 
chances  of  governmental  guidance  or  limitation  of  their  formation  and  of  tin- 
exercise  of  their  power,  the  feasible  policy  and  methods  that  may  be  pursued  in 
dealing  with  the  trusts.  Prerequisites :  courses  1,  2,  and  5.  Mj.  Summer, 
Professor  Clark;  Spring,  8:15,  Associate  Professor  Wright. 

66.  Corporation  Finance. — A  study  of  the  corporation  as  a  form  of  business 
organization,  primarily  with  reference  to  its  financial  management.  The  course 
will  take  up  such  topics  as:  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  the  corporation, 
internal  organization,  formation,  and  promotion,  forms  of  securities,  sale  of 
securities,  and  the  stock  market,  capitalization,  financial  policy,  analysis  of  reports, 
reorganization,  and  federal  control.  Some  attention  will  also  be  given  to  the 
principles  of  investment.  Prerequisites:  courses  1,  2,  and  5.  Mj.  Winter, 
8:15,  Associate  Professor  Wright. 

67.  Problems  in  Trusts  and  Corporations. — A  problem  course  for  advanced 
students.  The  class  will  be  assigned  special  topics  in  this  field,  so  far  as  possible 
those  in  which  they  are  particularly  interested.  These  will  be  worked  out  either 
individually  or  co-operatively  and  will  be  reported  on  and  discussed  in  class.  The 
course  may  be  taken  only  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  Prerequisites: 
courses  55  and  56.     Associate  Professor  Wright.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

68.  Investments. — A  study  of  the  various  fields  of  investment,  including 
railway,  mining,  and  industrial  securities,  and  the  bonds  of  governments  and 
municipalities.  The  various  forms  of  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  etc.,  the  ele- 
ments of  security  and  of  risk  involved  in  investments,  and  the  modern  institutions 
conducting  this  business,  such  as  the  stock  exchanges,  brokerage  firms,  banks  and 
trust  companies,  insurance  and  investment  companies,  will  constitute  the  princi- 
pal features  of  the  course,  and  its  aim  will  be  to  determine,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
elements  of  a  wise  and  conservative  investment.  Mj.  Summer,  Associate 
Professor  Boynton. 

60.  Intermediate  Accounting. — This  course  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
that  the  student  has  a  working  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  elementary 
accounting.  The  time  is  devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  accounts  viewed  with 
regard  to  the  needs  of  the  business  manager  rather  than  those  of  the  accountant : 
the  formation  and  meaning  of  the  balance  sheet;  the  profit-and-loss  statement 
and  its  relation  to  the  balance  sheet;  the  capital  accounts,  surplus,  reserve,  sink- 
ing funds;  reserve  funds,  their  use  and  misuse;  depreciation  accounts;  other 
accounts  appearing  on  credit  side;  assets;  methods  of  valuation;  confusing  of 
assets  and  expenses:  capital  expenditures  and  operating  expenses;  capital  assets, 
cash,  and  other  reserves;    cost  accounting.     Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Mr.  Dunne. 

61.  Advanced  Accounting. — This  course  deals  with  the  application  of 
accounting  principles  to  specific  problems.  The  problems  taken  up  will  vary  from 
year  to  year  so  that  the  course  may  ordinarily  be  taken  for  credit  two  or  three 
years  in  succession.  As  suggesting  the  field  of  the  course,  mention  is  made  of 
(a)  bank  accounting;  (6)  railway  accounting;  (c)  accounting  for  charitable 
and  philanthropic  agencies;  (d)  government  accounting,  etc.  Mj.  [Not  given 
in  1914-15.] 

62.  Cost  Accounting.— Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Mr.  Dunne. 

63.  Auditing. — This  course  is  designed  to  cover  the  subject  of  auditing  ano! 
includes  a  consideration  of  (1)  the  duties  of  auditors;  (2)  the  method  of  preparing 
for  an  audit ;  (3)  the  responsibilities  which  must  be  assumed  by  the  auditor ;  (4)  the 
various  books  to  be  examined  and  the  method  of  examination;  (5)  a  differen- 
tiation of  charges  to  capital  and  revenue  account.  It  will  also  take  up  the  balance 
sheet  of  various  corporations  and  the  method  of  treatment  in  proving  up  the  items 
shown  therein.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  reserves,  depreciation,  amount 
available  for  dividends,  and  the  valuation  of  the  assets.  Mj.  [Not  given  in 
1914-15.] 
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66.  The  Mathematics  of  Investment. — Theory  of  interest  and  annuities, 
bond  valuations  and  the  construction  of  bond  tables,  the  calculation  of  sinking 
funds,  and  depreciation,  with  emphasis  upon  practical  applications.  Simple 
forms  of  life  annuities  and  insurance.     Mj.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

66.  Insurance. — This  course  will  aim  to  cover  those  aspects  of  insurance 
important  to  the  practical  business  man.  The  history  and  theory  of  insurance 
will  be  examined  with  special  emphasis  given  (1)  to  life  insurance:  the  various 
forms  of  organization;  theory  of  rates;  the  different  combinations  of  contracts; 
loan  and  surrender  values;  dividends;  distribution  periods;  (2)  to  fire  insurance: 
the  various  forms  of  business  organization ;  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  insur- 
ance contract;  the  different  forms  of  hazard,  and  the  computation  and  com- 
bination of  rates  therefor;  the  theory  of  reserves;  coinsurance;  the  problem  of 
valued-policy  laws;  (3)  to  the  general  principle  of  public  supervision  with  regard 
to  the  different  forms  of  insurance,  and  the  wider  question  of  public  owner- 
ship.    Mj. 

70,  71.  Industrial  Organization. — This  course  deals  with  the  development 
of  modern  industrial  organization.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  present-day  manu- 
facturing problems  and  the  organization  evolved  for  their  solution.  The  case 
method  will  be  followed  as  far  as  practical  by  means  of  concretely  presented 
illustrations  of  the  problems  of  individual  plants,  and  this  work  will  be  accom- 
panied by  inspection  trips  through  the  establishments  so  studied.  With  a  view 
toward  constructive  criticism  and  analysis,  each  student  will  be  required  indi- 
vidually to  inspect  selected  organizations.  2Mjs.  Winter  and  Spring,  3:30, 
Mr.  Simons. 

74.  Commercial  Organization,  Domestic  Trade. — A  discussion  of  the 
methods  and  problems  of  buying  and  selling  in  modern  business.  Mj.  Autumn, 
3:30,  Professor  Marshall. 

75.  Commercial  Organization,  Foreign  Trade. — After  a  brief  study  of  the 
present  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  there  is  undertaken  an  examination  of 
the  facilities  and  methods  employed  in  conducting  import  and  export  business. 
Mj.  Winter,  3:30,  Professor  Marshall. 

77,  78.  Business  Law. — A  general  survey  of  the  law  of  business  relations. 
2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  2:30,  Mr.  Oliphant.  » 

79.  Latin  American  Trade. — Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Tower. 

XXIA,  3.  Economic  and  Commercial  Geography. — The  geography  of  pro- 
duction. The  factors  influencing  the  production  of  commodities  of  commerce, 
such  as  land  forms,  climate,  and  soils.  The  products  of  farm  and  range,  mines 
and  quarries,  forests,  etc.  Commercial  and  industrial  activities  of  man,  as 
influenced  by  his  environment.  Each  quarter,  Associate  Professor  Goode, 
Associate  Professor  Tower,  Miss  Lanier,  and  Mr.  Jones. 

XXIA,  5.  Geography  of  North  America. — A  study  of  the  relation  of  the 
continent  to  the  world  as  a  whole,  the  physical  features  of  the  continent,  its 
climates,  and  the  character  and  distribution  of  its  natural  resources;  the  influ- 
ences of  geographic  conditions  in  the  development  and  life  of  the  different  coun- 
tries.    Autumn,  Miss  Lanier;  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Tower. 

XXIA,  7.  Economic  Geography  of  Europe. — Outline  same  as  for  course  5, 
together  with  a  study  of  the  effects  of  geographic  conditions  on  the  distribution 
and  economic  development  of  racial  stocks.  Spring,  Associate  Professor 
Goode. 

XXIA,  11.  The  Economic  Geography  of  the  United  States. — A  detailed 
study  of  the  United  States,  following  courses  3  and  5.  The  physiographic 
regions;  climate;  natural  vegetation;  agriculture;  transportation;  mineral 
industries;  manufactures;  the  people  and  their  occupations  as  influenced  by 
geographic  conditions.     Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Goode. 

XXIA,  12.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources. — The  natural  resources  of 
the  United  States  as  factors  in  national  development.     The  history  of  the  exploita- 
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tion  of  soils,  forests,  mineral  resources,  etc.;  the  current  movement,  to  conserve 
natural  resources;  the  reclamation  of  arid  and  swamp  lands;  the  stoppage  of 
erosion;  the  development  of  scientific  forestry;  the  elimination  of  waste  in  min- 
ing; the  effective  use  of  mineral  fuels  and  metals;  the  improvement  and  extension 
of  waterways;  the  use  and  control  of  water  power;  the  problems  of  water  supply. 
Summer,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Barrows. 

XXIA,  13.  Geography  of  Commerce. — Conditions  inviting  commerce;  the 
organization  of  industry;  the  means  of  transportation  and  communication. 
Current  international  commerce;  the  rank  of  nations  in  import  and  export 
trade;  the  rank  of  commodities  in  international  trade;  commerce  and  politics; 
commercial  tendencies.     Winter,  Associate  Professor  Goode. 

XXIA,  14.  Geography  of  South  America. — The  physical  features,  climate,  and 
resources  of  the  continent;  their  effect  on  the  development  and  prospects  of  the 
several  countries.  Special  attention  is  given  to  geographic  influences  on  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  South  America.  Winter,  Associate  Professor 
Tower. 

Law  42.  Public  Service  Companies  and  Carriers. — Nature  of  public  employ- 
ment; its  rights  and  duties;  railroads  and  canals;  telegraph  and  telephone; 
light  and  water  companies;  irrigation  and  drainage;  inns  and  warehouses. 
Common  carriers  of  goods  and  persons;  liability;  limitation  of  liability;  bills 
of  lading;  stoppage  in  transitu;  connecting  carriers;  actions  against  carriers; 
tickets;  baggage;  compensation  and  lien.  Wyman,  Cases  on  Public  Service 
Companies  (2d  ed.).  fMj.  Autumn  (two  hours);  and  Winter,  First  Term  (two 
hours),  Mr.  Eckhart. 

Law  44.  Insurance. — Fire,  life,  and  accident  insurance,  with  respect  to: 
insurable  interest;  concealment;  misrepresentation;  warranties;  other  causes 
of  invalidity  of  contract;  amount  of  recovery;  subrogation;  conditions;  waiver, 
estoppel,  election,  and  powers  of  agents;  assignees  and  beneficiaries.  Wam- 
baugh,  Cases  on  Insurance.    |Mj.  Winter  (three  hours),  Professor  Bigelow. 

Law  51.  Private  Corporations. — Nature  of  a  corporation  and  relation  to  its 
stockholders;  its  creation;  stock  subscriptions;  promoters;  interpretation  of 
charters;  formalities  of  contracts;  powers  and  duties  of  directors;  rights  of 
stockholders;  dividends;  transfer  of  stock;  forfeiture  of  charters:  corporate 
liability;  ultra  vires  transactions;  rights  and  remedies  of  creditors;  preferences; 
stockholder's  liability;  intercorporate  relations;  purchase  by  a  corporation  of  its 
own  stock;  dissolution;  receiverships;  foreign  corporations;  limits  of  legislative 
control.  Richards,  Cases  on  Corporations.  l^Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  First 
Term,  Professor  Mechem. 

Law  63.  Constitutional  Law  I. — Judicial  power  to  declare  statutes  uncon- 
stitutional: origin  of  doctrine,  limitations  upon  exercise  of  power,  separation  of 
departments  of  government,  advisory  opinions;  making  and  changing  consti- 
tutions; general  scope  of  fundamental  guaranties;  slavery;  due  process  and 
equal  protection  of  law:  procedure,  police  power,  taxation,  eminent  domain; 
ex  post  facto  and  retroactive  laws.  Hall,  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.  M  j .  Win- 
ter, Professor  Hall. 

Law  64.  Constitutional  Law  II. — Federal  legislative  and  judicial  jurisdic- 
tion; implied  powers  and  prohibitions;  delegation  of  powers;  citizenship; 
suffrage;  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens;  effect  of  later  amendments; 
federal  taxation;  laws  impairing  obligations  of  contracts;  regulation  of  com- 
merce; money;  war.  Hall,  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.  [Course  63  is  not  a 
prerequisite.]     Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Hall. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  from  the  Department  of  History. 
Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this  circular  under  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Department  of  History : 

IV,  B62,  63.  Commercial  and  Industrial  History  of  Europe. 

IV,  C58.  Economic  History  of  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

IV,  E62,  53.  American  Social  and  Industrial  History. 
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GROUP    T.         THE    HKMINAIH 

80,  81,  82.  Individual  Seminar. — Students  fully  prepared  for  rwonroh  by 
previous  training,  and  accepted  by  the  department,  will  be  givcm  separate  weekly 
appointments  and  personal  supervision.  The  amount  of  credit  given  will  depend 
on  the  amount  of  work  done.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring.  The  Instructors 
of  the  Department. 

83.  Seminar  on  Economic  Bibliography. — This  course  is  intended  to  give  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  bibliographical  material,  dictionaries,  reference  books, 
documents,  state  and  national  publications,  current  periodicals,  and  recent 
literature  in  economics.  It  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  single  instructor, 
but  with  the  co-operation  of  all  the  members  of  the  Department.  Different 
instructors  will  present  the  material  in  which  they  are  specialists.  The  course 
will  be  required  of  all  candidates  for  advanced  degrees  in  this  department.  No 
credit  will  be  given  for  the  course.    Supervised  by  Professor  Marshall. 

ECONOMIC  PUBLICATIONS 

As  a  means  of  communication  between  investigators  and  the  public,  the 
University  issues  monthly  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  the  first  number  of 
which  appeared  in  December  of  1892.  Contributions  to  its  pages  will  be  wel- 
comed from  writers  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  University,  the  aim  being  not  only 
to  give  investigators  a  place  of  record  for  their  researches,  but  also  to  further  in 
every  possible  way  the  interests  of  economic  study  throughout  the  country.  The 
Journal  places  more  stress  than  most  other  journals  upon  articles  dealing  with 
practical  economic  questions.  The  editors  will  welcome  articles  from  writers  of  all 
shades  of  economic  opinion,  reserving  only  the  privilege  of  deciding  as  to  merit 
and  timeliness. 

Longer  investigations,  translations  of  important  books  needed  for  American 
students,  reprints  of  scarce  works,  and  collections  of  materials  will  appear  in  bound 
volumes  in  a  series  of  "Economic  Studies  of  the  University  of  Chicago,"  of  which 
the  following  have  already  been  issued: 

I.  The  Science  of  Finance,  by  Gustav  Cohn.  Translated  by  Dr.  T.  B. 
Veblen,  1895,  8vo,  pp.  xi+800.     Price,  $3.50. 

II.  History  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  by  Henry  Kirke  White,  1895, 
8vo,  pp.  132.    Price,  $1.50. 

III.  The  Indian  Silver  Currency,  by  Karl  Ellstaetter.  Translated  by 
J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  1896,  8vo,  pp.  116.    Price,  $1.25. 

IV.  State  Aid  to  Railways  in  Missouri,  by  John  Wilson  Million,  1897, 
8vo,  pp.  264.     Price,  $1.75. 

V.  History  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union,  by  Henry  Parker  Willis,  1901, 
8vo,  pp.  ix+332.     Price,  $2. 

VI.  The  History  of  the  Greenbacks  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Economic 
Consequences  of  Their  Issue,  by  Wesley  Clair  Mitchell,  1903,  8vo,  pp.  xiv+ 
500.     Price,  $4  net. 

VII.  Legal  Tender:  A  Study  in  English  and  American  Monetary  History,  by 
Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  1903,  8vo,  pp.  xvii+180.    Price,  $1.50  net. 

VIII.  Value  and  Distribution,  by  Herbert  J.  Davenport,  1908,  8vo,  pp. 
582.     Price,  $3.50. 
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III.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,   A.M.,   LL.D.,  Professor   of   International   Law  and 

Diplomacy,  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 
Ernst  Freund,  J.U.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Law. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

Political  Science,  as  treated  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  relates  to  the 
organization  and  working  of  the  state.  It  covers  the  philosophy  of  the  state, 
the  structure  and  working  of  government,  international  law  and  diplomacy,  and 
certain  fundamental  branches  of  municipal  law. 

The  courses  are  planned  with  two  purposes:  (1)  to  give  such  knowledge  and 
training  as  it  is  believed  should  be  a  part  of  liberal  education;  and  (2)  to  afford 
advanced  work  either  for  students  of  Law,  or  for  those  who  need  a  knowledge  of 
Political  Science  for  other  ends,  whether  for  teaching,  for  public  service,  for 
journalism,  or  for  the  intelligence  with  regard  to  public  affairs  which  should 
belong  to  an  educated  citizen. 

For  advanced  work,  students  will  be  expected  to  have  had  (1)  the  intro- 
ductory course,  or  its  equivalent;  (2)  to  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French, 
German,  and  Latin;  and  (3)  to  be  familiar  with  the  outlines  of  general  history, 
and  with  the  details  of  modern  political  history.  English  and  American  consti- 
tutional history,  and  the  fundamental  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Political 
Economy  and  Sociology,  are  especially  recommended. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.      ELEMENTARY    COURSE 

1.  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. — This  course  is  devoted  to  an 
analysis  of  the  structure  and  workings  of  government  in  the  United  States,  local, 
state,  and  national.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:15  and  11:45;  Winter,  10:45  and  11:45; 
Spring,  9:15,  Mr.  Bramhall. 

II.      INTERMEDIATE    COURSES 

Course  1  is  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  all  intermediate  courses  offered 
by  this  department.  Intermediate  courses  carry  only  half-credit  as  graduate 
work. 

3.^Comparative  Government. — An  introductory  study  of  the  principal  politi- 
cal forms  and  methods  of  other  countries.     Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Mr.  ; 

Spring,  10:45,  Mr.  Bramhall. 

4.  Municipal  Government. — A  comparative  study  of  the  modern  munici- 
pality, American  and  European,  in  its  political  aspects.  Municipal  home  rule; 
popular  participation  in  city  government;  the  municipal  legislature;  the  exec- 
utive;   administration  of  public  health  and  safety,  charities   and   corrections, 
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schools,  public  works,  and  finances.    Mj.  Bummer,  9:00;   Autumn,  9:15,  Pao- 

FB8SOB  MBBBIAM. 

6.  Accounting.— An  introductory  survey  of  accounting  practice  and  prin- 
ciples.   The  course  is  designed  to  prepare  for  work  on  the  control  of  public  utilities 

and  in  government  accountancy.  Identical  with  Political  Economy  6.  Mj. 
Autumn,  8:15,  Mr.  Dunne. 

8.  Taxation  and  Finance. — An    elementary  survey   of   the    entire   field    of 

public  finance.  This  course  aims  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  accepted 
modern  theories  of  public  expenditures,  budgetary  legislation,  management  of 
public  domains  and  industries,  public  revenues  and  public  debts.  The  appli- 
cation of  these  theories  in  practice  will  be  shown  by  illustrative  material  drawn 
from  reports  on  the  finances  of  national,  state,  and  city  governments  in  this 
country,  with  occasional  references  to  European  practices.  Mj.  Winter,  10:45, 
Mr.  Garver. 

9.  Introduction  to  Statistics. — This  course  is  designed  to  give  to  students 
without  previous  training  in  statistics  a  general  familiarity  with  elementary 
statistical  methods.  The  topics  studied  include  the  sources  and  collection  of 
statistical  data,  census  and  registration  methods,  accuracy  and  approximation, 
the  several  forms  of  average  and  their  appropriate  uses,  index-numbers,  and  the 
graphic  and  tabular  presentation  of  results.  So  far  as  possible  the  principles 
which  are  formulated  are  applied,  in  laboratory  practice,  to  actual  economic, 
political  and  social  problems.  In  all  cases  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  importance  of 
critical  discrimination  in  dealing  with  data,  methods,  and  the  interpretation  of 
results.     Mj.  Winter,  8:15;   Spring,  9:15,  Associate  Professor  Field. 

10.  Elements  of  Law. — Outline  of  legal  relations;  history  and  theory  of 
sources  of  law;  the  system  of  the  common  law.  For  Senior  and  graduate  stu- 
dents.    Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  Frednd;  Spring,  8:15,  Mr. . 

III.   ADVANCED  COURSES 
GROUP  I.   THEORY 

16.  History  of  Political  Theory. — This  course  traces  the  development  of 
political  theories  down  to  the  present  time.  The  Classical  period;  the  Mediaeval 
period;  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation;  the  Revolutionary  era;  the  period 
of  reaction;  the  Austinian  school;  recent  tendencies.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:15, 
Professor  Merriam. 

16.  Principles  of  Political  Science. — This  course  presents  a  systematic 
study  of  the  principles  of  political  science.  Scope  and  method  of  political  theory; 
the  nature  of  the  state;  the  origin  and  basis  of  the  state;  sovereignty;  the  forms 
of  the  state;  functions  of  the  state.     Mj.  Summer,  8:00,  Professor  Merriam. 

17.  American  Political  Theories. — This  course  covers  the  development  of 
American  political  ideas.  The  Colonial  period;  the  Revolution;  Jeffersonian 
Democracy;  Jacksonian  Democracy;  the  Slavery  controversy;  the  nature  of  the 
Union;  recent  tendencies.     Professor  Merriam.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

GROUP    II.       CONSTITUTIONAL    RELATIONS 

20.  American  Government,  I:  Constitutions,  the  Electorate,  and  the  Legis- 
lature.— The  course  will  cover  the  making  and  amendment  of  constitutions; 
suffrage;  machinery  of  elections;  direct  legislation;  legislative  apportionment 
and  organization.     Mj.  Mr.  Bramhall.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

21.  Comparative  National  Government. — A  comparative  study  of  the  con- 
stitutions and  constitutional  law  of  leading  nations,  as  France,  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  For  the  Graduate  Schools  and 
the  Senior  Colleges.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

22.  Constitutional  Law,  I. — Judicial  power  to  declare  statutes  unconstitu- 
tional: origin  of  doctrine,  limitations  upon  exercise  of  power,  separation  of 
departments  of  government,  advisory  opinions;  making  and  changing  constitu- 
tions; general  scope  of  fundamental  guaranties;  slavery;  due  process  and  equal 
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protection  of  law;  procedure,  police  power,  taxation,  eminent  domain;  ex  post 
facto  and  retroactive  laws.  Hall,  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.  Mj.  Winter, 
Professor  Hall. 

23.  Constitutional  Law,  II. — Federal  legislative  and  judicial  jurisdiction; 
implied  powers  and  prohibitions;  delegation  of  powers;  citizenship;  suffrage; 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens;  effect  of  later  amendments;  federal  taxa- 
tion; laws  impairing  obligations  of  contracts;  regulations  of  commerce;  money; 
war.     (Course  22  not  a  prerequisite.)     Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Hall. 

30A.  The  Beginnings  of  English  Nationality. — English  institutions  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  Mj.  Autumn,  11 :45,  Professor  Terry. 
[Identical  with  History  D52.] 

30B.  The  Founding  of  the  Modern  English  State. — The  Norman  Conquest 
and  its  results.  Mj.  Winter,  11:45,  Professor  Terry.  [Identical  with  His- 
tory D53.] 

30C.  The  Development  of  English  Constitutional  Government. — The  develop- 
ment of  the  Parliamentary  System  from  Magna  Charta  to  Edward  IV.  Mj. 
Spring,  11:45,  Professor  Terry.     [Identical  with  History  D54.] 

30D.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution. — From  the  accession  of 
Edward  IV  to  the  death  of  Cromwell.     [Identical  with  History  D55.] 

30E.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution. — From  the  Stuart  Restora- 
tion to  the  fall  of  Lord  North.     [Identical  with  History  D56.] 

30F.  The  English  Constitutional  Monarchy  and  the  Rise  of  Democracy. — 

From  Pitt  to  Asquith.     [Identical  with  History  D57.] 

31A.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  American  Colonies. — 
Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  McLaughlin.     [Identical  with  History  E51.] 

31B.  The    Constitutional    History    of    the    United    States,    1760-89.— M. 

Summer,  Professor  McLaughlin.     [Identical  with  History  E61.] 

31C.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  1789-1860.— Mj. 

Professor  McLaughlin.    [Identical  with  History  E62.] 

31D.  The  Theory  and  Principle  of  Federal  Organization  in  America,  [Iden- 
tical with  History  El  17,  118.] 

34.  Political  Parties. — A  study  of  the  organization  and  methods  of  action  of 
modern  political  parties  in  the  United  States.  Growth  of  the  party  system; 
primary  and  convention  systems;  permanent  party  organization;  elements  of 
cohesion  in  parties;  reform  movements  and  measures;  theory  of  the  party  sys- 
tem.    Mj.  Spring,  8:15,  Professor  Merriam. 

GROUP    III.        PUBLIC    ADMINISTRATION 

40.  American  Government,  H:  Public  Administration. — A  study  of  the 
organization  and  activities  of  state  and  federal  administration.  The  historical 
development  of  the  administration,  and  the  fundamental  legal  and  political  prin- 
ciples governing  it  are  considered.     Mj.  Mr.  Bramhall.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

41.  Public  Accountancy.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

42.  Municipal  Problems. — A  detailed  study  of  special  problems  in  municipal 
organization  and  administration.  In  1915,  public  utilities  and  finance  will  be 
considered.     Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Merriam. 

43  Municipal  Corporations. — General  nature;  corporate  capacity;  self- 
government;  creation,  annexation,  division,  dissolution,  succession;  mode  of 
action,  ratification  and  curative  acts;  estoppel  by  recitals;  municipal  police 
power;  local  improvements  and  services,  including  special  assessments;  municipal 
property,  especially  public  streets;  municipal  contracts;  expenditures  and 
donations;  indebtedness;  liability.  Beale,  Cases  on  Municipal  Corporations. 
Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Hinton. 
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44.  Administrative  Law  and  Officers. — Administrative  power  and  notion, 
discretion:  form  and  proof  of  official  acts;  notice;  hearing  and  evidence;  execu- 
tion. Relief  against  administrative  action;  action  to  recover  damages:  specific 
relief  (extraordinary  legal  remedies);  jurisdiction,  conclusiveness,  and  judicial 
control.  Freund,  Cases  on  Administrative  Law.  Mj.  Summer,  2:30j  Winter, 
1:30,  Professor  Freund. 

46.  Principles  of  Social  and  Economic  Legislation. — Policies  and  principles; 
methods  of  controlling  legislation;  legislative  powers;  legislative  areas;  provi- 
sions for  operation,  administration,  and  enforcement.  Mj.  Professor  Freund. 
[Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

46.  National  and  Local  Systems  of  Taxation. — In  this  course  a  comparative 
study  will  be  made  of  the  national  tax  systems  of  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  division  of  revenue  sources 
between  the  national  and  local  governments,  and  upon  administrative  methods 
and  practices.  In  the  field  of  local  taxation,  the  general  property,  corporation, 
inheritance,  income,  land  value,  and  special  business  taxes  as  found  in  repre- 
sentative states  will  be  discussed.  Comparisons  will  also  be  made  with  local  tax 
systems  abroad.  Especial  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  development  of 
tax  commissions  and  other  means  of  central  supervision  of  local  finance.  Mj. 
Spring,  8:15,  Mr.  Garver.     [Identical  with  Political  Economy  36.] 

GROUP    IV.        LAW 

60.  Torts. — Trespass  to  person  and  to  property;  excuses  for  trespass;  con- 
version; negligence;  legal  duties;  statutory  torts;  legal  cause;  contributory  and 
imputed  negligence;  contributory  illegality;  possessory  duties;  acting  at  peril; 
liability  for  animals;  deceit;  defamation;  slander,  libel,  privilege,  malice;  right 
of  privacy;  malicious  prosecution;  interference  with  social  and  business  relations, 
inducing  breaches  of  duty,  fair  and  unfair  competition,  strikes,  boycotts,  business 
combinations.  Open  to  Seniors  with  27  majors  of  credit.  An  extra  fee  of  $5 
per  major  is  charged  for  this  course.  Ames  and  Smith,  Cases  on  Torts  (ed.  of 
1909-10),  Vols.  I  and  II.  lfMjs.  Autumn,  9:15  and  11:15  (two  sections); 
Winter,  First  Term  (five  hours);  and  Second  Term  (two  hours),  Professor 
Hall. 

61.  Contracts. — Mutual  assent  and  its  communication;  offers  and  their 
expiration  or  revocation;  consideration;  requisites  of  contracts  undersea!;  rights 
of  beneficiaries  and  assignees;  joint  and  several  contracts.  Open  to  Seniors  with 
27  majors'  credit.  An  extra  fee  of  $5  is  charged  for  this  course.  Williston, 
Cases  on  Contracts,  Vol.  I.  Mj.  Autumn,  8:15  and  10:15  (two  sections),  Pro- 
fessor Whittier. 
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IV.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head 

of  the  Department  of  History. 
Benjamin  Terry,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English  History. 
James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History. 
Ferdinand  Schevill,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  History. 
James  Westfall  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mediaeval  History. 
William  Edward  Dodd,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History. 
Francis    Wayland    Shepardson,    Ph.D.,    Associate   Professor   of   American 

History. 
Curtis  Howe  Walker,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
Conyers  Read,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
Carl  Frederick  Huth,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
Andrew  Edward  Harvey,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Arthur  Pearson  Scott,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Frances  Ada  Knox,  A.B.,  Extension  Assistant  Professor  in  History. 
Rollo  Milton  Tryon,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  the  Methods  of  Teaching  History  in 

the  College  of  Education. 

FELLOWS,  1914-15 

Arthur  Chester  Millspaugh,  A.B. 
Reginald  Charles  McGrane,  A.M. 
Donald  Stainthorpe  Whittlesey,  Ph.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  undergraduate  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  History  have  been 
so  arranged  as  to  meet  the  needs,  not  only  of  those  intending  to  do  advanced  work 
in  the  Department  of  History,  but  also  of  the  general  college  student  and  of  those 
intending  to  specialize  in  other  departments  of  the  University. 

Three  outline  courses  in  general  history  are  provided  for  students  of  the 
Junior  Colleges.  The  first  course  extends  from  376  a.d.,  or  thereabouts,  to 
the  year  1300;  the  second  from  1300  to  1715;  the  third  from  1715  to  the  present 
time.  The  courses  provide  one  year  of  continuous  work  for  the  general  student. 
These  courses,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  taken  in  the  Junior  Colleges  and  in 
order. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Senior  Colleges  are  divided  into  five  groups  and  are 
arranged  as  follows: 

Group  A.  Ancient  History,  including  the  history  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and 
the  early  Orient,  as  well  as  that  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Group  B.  The  Development  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  from  the  decline  of  the 
ancient  classical  civilization  to  the  end  of  the  Renaissance. 

Group  C.  The  History  of  Modern  Europe,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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Group  D.  The  History  of  England. 

Group  E.  The  History  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Graduate  School  full  liberty  is  allowed  in  the  choice  of  subjects. 
Special  courses  are  offered  upon  topics  connected  with  Ancient,  Mediaeval, 
Modern  European,  English,  and  American  History.  In  general,  these  subject* 
will  be  varied  from  year  to  year  in  regularly  recurring  series. 

For  advanced  students,  special  seminar  courses  are  conducted  each  quarter 
for  the  double  purpose  of  introducing  the  student  to  the  methods  of  historical 
research  and  also  for  the  investigation  of  unsettled  or  disputed  questions. 

The  Historical  Club,  a  voluntary  organization  of  instructors  and  students, 
meets  frequently  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  and  the  review  of  books 
and  journals. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  obtaining  advanced  degrees, 
the  following  special  requirements  are  announced.  For  convenience,  five  sub- 
divisions of  the  field  of  history  are  recognized  in  the  work  of  the  department: 
(a)  Ancient  History,  including  Oriental  and  Classical  History;  (b)  Mediaeval  His- 
tory; (c)  Modern  European  History,  including  contemporary  English  History; 
(d)  English  and  American  History;  (e)  American  History  and  Modern  European 
History. 

1.  The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  in  History  will  be  expected  to  pass 
an  examination  not  only  upon  the  courses  which  he  may  have  taken  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School,  but  also  upon  the  general  field  of  History.  But  the  main  stress  of  the 
examination  will  fall  upon  that  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  within  which  the  topic 
of  the  thesis  submitted  lies. 

2.  In  selecting  a  secondary  subject  for  examination,  the  utmost  liberty  in 
the  choice  of  a  department  is  allowed.  In  each  case  the  department  concerned 
will  determine  the  amount  to  be  submitted. 

3.  In  cases  where  History  is  chosen  as  a  secondary  subject,  the  candidate 
may  submit  for  examination  any  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  mentioned  above. 
This  requirement  may  be  varied  after  consultation  with  the  department. 

4.  In  all  cases  it  is  desirable  that  candidates  for  the  doctorate  should  have 
had  the  following  courses  or  their  equivalents:  courses  1  and  2  in  Political  Econ- 
omy, courses  11  and  25  in  Political  Science,  and  course  71  in  Sociology. 

5.  For  the  Master's  degree  at  least  one  year's  work  in  the  Graduate  School 
shall  be  submitted  for  examination.  When  possible,  the  Master's  work  should  be 
largely  confined  to  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  mentioned  above  (a-e). 

6.  The  candidate,  in  all  cases  where  History  is  presented,  either  as  a  principal 
subject  or  a  secondary  subject,  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  will,  in  addition  to  the 
general  requirements  in  French  and  German,  be  expected  to  have  such  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  or  languages  in  which  the  chief  sources  of  the  main  period 
submitted  are  found  as  shall  enable  him  to  use  such  sources  independently. 

7.  In  all  cases  candidates  are  advised  to  call  upon  their  respective  examiners 
a  month  before  the  proposed  examination,  and  definitely  inform  each  of  the  work 
done,  and  of  the  topics  which  it  is  proposed  to  submit  for  examination. 

8.  Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  should  select  a  subject  for  their  theses 
early  in  their  course  and  hand  in  a  typewritten  copy  at  least  two  months  before 
their  examinations.  Attention  is  called  to  the  University  regulations  in  this 
matter. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.     JUNIOR   COLLEGE    COURSES 

1.  European  History:  The  Mediaeval  Period,  376-1300. — Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer,  Assistant  Professors  Walker  and  Huth,  Dr. 
Gates,  Dr.  Harvey,  and  Mr.  Scott. 

2.  European  History:  The  Later  Mediaeval  and  Early  Modern  Period, 
1300-1715. — Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer,  Assistant  Professors 
Walker,  Read,  and  Huth,  Dr.  Harvey,  and  Mr.  Scott. 

3.  European  History:  The  Later  Modern  Period,  1716-1900. — Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer,  Assistant  Professors  Walker  and  Read,  Dr. 
Harvey,  and  Mr.  Scott. 

ii.     senior  college  courses 

GROUP    A.        THE    HISTORY     OF    ANTIQUITY 

A4.  History  of  Antiquity:  I.  From  Prehistoric  Times  to  the  Oriental 
Empires,  Down  to  1600  B.C. — A  survey  of  the  career  of  man  from  the  appearance 
of  his  earliest  handiwork  in  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  world,  and  the  nearer 
Orient  through  the  rise  and  development  of  civilization  in  the  Orient  in  the 
earliest  known  states,  especially  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  but  including  also  early 
Crete,  and  the  cultural  connection  between  the  Orient  and  the  earliest  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe.     Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  Breasted. 

A5.  History  of  Antiquity :  II.  The  Oriental  Empires,  1600  B.C.  to  Alexander 
the  Great. — A  survey  of  civilization  in  the  Orient  during  the  Imperial  Age,  includ- 
ing Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  the  Hebrews,  Persia;  giving  especial 
attention  to  government,  art,  architecture,  religion,  and  literature;  presenting 
also  the  light  thrown  by  oriental  sources  upon  the  early  civilization  of  Europe, 
both  before  and  after  the  Indo-Germanic  migrations  into  Greece  and  Italy.  Mj. 
Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Breasted. 

A12.  History  of  Antiquity:  III.  The  History  of  Greece. — A  brief  study  of 
the  development  of  the  political,  social,  and  economic  life  of  the  Greek  people 
from  the  earliest  age  down  to  the  empire  of  Alexander.  Designed  to  continue 
the  study  of  ancient  civilization  begun  in  course  A4.  Mj.  Autumn,  9: 15;  Sum- 
mer, 1914,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A13.  History  of  Antiquity:  IV.  The  Civilization  of  the  Mediterranean 
World  from  Alexander  to  Augustus. — A  survey  of  the  growth  of  the  states  and 
leagues  of  Greece,  the  Hellenistic  monarchies,  the  beginnings  of  Rome,  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  Republic,  the  revolutionary  age,  and  the  rise  of 
the  one-man  power  down  to  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  course  includes  a  study  of  governmental  forms  and  ideals,  economic  and 
social  phenomena,  and  will  pay  attention  to  the  influence  of  the  East  upon  the 
West.  A  continuation  of  course  A12.  Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor 
Huth. 

A14.  History  of  Antiquity:  V.  The  Roman  Empire. — A  brief  study  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  imperial  power  in  its  several  transformations  to  Justinian; 
the  expansion  of  the  Empire  and  the  tendencies  toward  disintegration;  the 
struggle  with  the  barbarians;  the  conflict  of  religions  and  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity; social  structure  and  the  economic  problems  of  the  Empire;  provincial 
and  municipal  life  and  administration;  taxation;  the  development  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Roman  Law.  Continuing  course  A13.  Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  As- 
sistant Professor  Huth. 

A15.  The  End  of  the  Roman  Republic. — A  close  study  of  the  era  of  change 
from  the  Gracchi  to  Augustus  in  all  its  phases.  Considerable  reading  will  be 
done  in  the  sources.  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Huth.  [Not  given 
in  1914-15.] 
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A16.  Studies  in  the  Economic  History  of  Rome.  ■ -A  historical  study  of  the 
development  of  the  economic  resources  and  institutions  of  the  Romans:  the 
land  problem  and  agriculture,  colonization,  the  growth  of  commerce,  trade  and 

industry,  the  finances  of  the  state  and  the  municipality,  taxes  and  tax  fanning, 
the  public  domain,  the  latifundia,  slavery,  the  colonate,  and  the  question  of 
labor  supply  in  general.  An  advanced  course.  Mj.  Spring,  1915,  ASSISTANT 
Professor  Huth. 

Note.— Courses  A12-1G  open  for  graduate  credit  after  special  arrangement  with  the 
instructor. 

GROUP    B.        THE    HISTORY    OP    EUROPE    IN    THE    MIDDLE    AGES 

B4.  The  Dark  Ages,  180  A.D.  to  814  A.D.— The  imperial  monarchy;  the 
reforms  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine;  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
Papacy;  the  Barbaric  migrations  to  the  formation  of  the  Romano-Frankish 
Empire.     Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Thompson. 

B5.  Europe  and  the  Orient  in  the  Middle  Ages:  The  Crusades. — The 
Roman  Empire  and  the  Orient;  the  lure  of  the  Holy  Land;  early  pilgrimages; 
"Syrians"  in  the  West;  the  rise  of  New  Persia;  the  crisis  of  Islam  and  forma- 
tion of  the  Bagdad  Caliphate;  relations  of  Charlemagne  and  Haroun  al  Rashid; 
the  Byzantine  Empire  v.  Mohammedanism;  Turkish  ascendency  in  the  East; 
causes  of  the  Crusades;  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  and  the  history  of  the 
Crusades;  the  influence  of  the  crusading  movement  in  Europe;  the  Mongol 
invasion;  loss  of  the  Holy  Land;  the  last  Crusades  and  the  advance  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks;  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  1433.  The  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  aspects  will  be  emphasized  throughout  the  course.  Mj.  Winter  and 
Summer,  1915,  10:45,  Professor  Thompson. 

B6.  The  Renaissance. — The  Italian  city-republics,  their  government,  their 
society,  and  their  culture;  the  new  learning  and  the  new  art;  patrons  and 
despots.  The  church  and  her  enemies.  The  movement  of  criticism  and  revolt 
in  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps.  Mj.  Professor  Schevill.  [Not  given 
in  1914-15.] 

GROUP    C.       THE    HISTORY    OF    EUROPE    IN    THE    MODERN    PERIOD 

C4.  The  Reformation  and  the  Religious  Wars,  1500-1648. — Origin,  char- 
acter, and  effects  of  the  Protestant  revolt;  the  rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic;  the 
religious  wars  in  France;  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany.  Considerable 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  social,  economic,  and  intellectual  as  well  as  to  the 
religious  and  political  conditions  of  the  period.     M j .  Autumn,  1 1 :  45,  Dr.  Harvey. 

C6.  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon. — The  decay  of  the  French  mon- 
archy; Louis  XVI;  attempts  at  reform;  the  calling  of  the  States-General;  the 
Republic;    Napoleon  Bonaparte.     Mj.  Winter,  11:45,  Professor  Schevill. 

C7.  The  Democratic  Movement  in  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — 
The  Congress  of  Vienna;  the  conservative  spirit;  nationalism  and  democracy; 
industrialism  and  socialism;  the  unification  of  Italy  and  Germany;  the  Russian 
revolution;    the  Balkan  states.     Mj.  Spring,  1915,  Professor  Schevill. 

C8.  The  History  of  Southeastern  Europe. — A  course  involving  the  race 
problems  of  the  Balkans;  the  rivalry  of  Slav,  Hungarian,  and  Turk;  the  succes- 
sive ascendency  of  Greek,  Bulgarian,  Serb,  and  Turk;  Turkish  triumph  and 
disruption.  Stress  is  laid  on  contemporary  problems.  Mj.  Summer,  1914, 
Professor  Schevill. 

C9.  The  Expansion  of  Europe. — A  preliminary  survey  of  European  expan- 
sion and  colonial  enterprise  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  times;  the  age  of 
discovery;  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English  in  the  East  Indies;  European 
colonies  in  the  New  World;  the  conflict  between  France  and  England  for 
North  America  and  India.     Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Professor  Read. 

C10.  The  Expansion  of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.— The  colonial 
and  commercial  expansion  of  Europe  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  problems  of  colonial  and  world  politics  in  the  Near  and  Far  East. 
Mj.  Spring,  1915,  Mr.  Scott. 
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GROUP    D.        THE    HISTORY    OF    ENGLAND 

D4.  The  Making  of  England. — The  constitutional  and  political  history  of 
England  to  the  thirteenth  century:  the  land  and  the  people;  tjhe  beginnings  of 
nationality;  the  founding  of  the  old  English  state;  the  Norman  conquest  and  its 
results;  the  introduction  of  feudalism;  the  organization  of  the  national  courts; 
the  growth  of  the  cities;  the  birth  of  popular  rights.  Recommended  in  the  pre- 
legal  year,  preparatory  for  the  Law  School.  Open  to  Junior  College  students 
of  the  second  year.     Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Terry. 

D5.  The  Making  of  the  English  Constitution. — The  constitutional  and 
political  history  of  England  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  Reformation: 
the  Great  Charter;  the  origin  of  Parliament — the  form;  the  growth  of  Parlia- 
ment— its  powers;  the  theory  of  prerogative;  the  passing  of  feudalism  and  the 
rise  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  classes;  and  the  dawn  of  the  national  era. 
Recommended  in  the  prelegal  year,  preparatory  for  the  Law  School.  Open  to 
Junior  College  students  of  the  second  year.     M j .  Winter,  9 :  15,  Professor  Terry. 

D6.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution. — The  constitutional  and 
political  history  of  England  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution  of  1688: 
the  Tudor  system  of  administration;  constitutional  reaction;  the  English  Decla- 
ration of  Independence;  the  new  ordering  of  the  English  church;  the  war  of 
English  independence;  the  Stuart  menace  to  the  constitution;  the  struggle  to 
restore  the  balance  of  the  constitution;  Cromwell;  the  Restoration;  the  second  fall 
of  the  Stuarts  and  the  re-establishment  of  limited  monarchy  in  England.  Open  to 
Junior  College  students  of  the  second  year.     M j .  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Terry  . 

D7.  Imperial  England. — The  constitutional  and  political  history  of  the 
British  empire  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time:  the  founding  of  the 
colonial  empire;  the  reordering  of  the  state  on  the  basis  of  the  Bill  of  Rights; 
the  Union;  the  struggle  to  maintain  the  empire;  the  rise  of  party  government; 
King  rule  v.  Parliament  rule;  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies;  industrial  revolu- 
tion; England  in  the  Napoleonic  wars;  the  second  era  of  colonial  expansion;  fed- 
eration; the  eastern  question;  England  in  Africa;  parliamentary  reform;  the  rise 
of  democracy;  the  obscuration  of  the  Lords.  Open  to  Junior  College  students  of 
the  second  year.  Mj.  Autumn,  1915,  9:15.  The  latter  part  of  this  course  will 
be  given  as  a  minor  in  Summer,  1914,  Second  Term,  9: 15.     Professor  Terry. 

GROUP    E.       THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

E4.  History  of  the  United  States:  The  Early  Period,  1607-1783.— Recom- 
mended for  students  in  the  prelegal  year,  preparatory  to  entering  the  Law  School. 
Mj.  Autumn,  8: 15  and  9: 15,  Associate  Professor  Shepardson  and  Mr.  Scott. 

E5.  History  of  the  United  States:  The  Formative  Period,  1783-1829. — 
Recommended  for  students  in  the  prelegal  year,  preparatory  to  entering  the  Law 
School.  Mj.  Winter,  8:15  and  9:15,  Professor  McLaughlin  and  Associate 
Professor  Shepardson. 

E6.  History  of  the  United  States:  Division  and  Reunion,  1829. — Recom- 
mended for  students  in  the  prelegal  year,  preparatory  to  entering  the  Law  School. 
Mj.  Spring,  8: 15  and  9: 15,  Professor  McLaughlin  and  Associate  Professor 
Shepardson. 

iii.     graduate  courses 

A60.  The  Sources  of  Early  Oriental  History. — A  study  of  the  form,  paleog- 
raphy, field-methods  of  recording,  processes  of  publication,  extent,  character, 
classification  of  content,  historical  value,  and  method  of  use  of  the  monumental 
and  documentary  sources  of  early  oriental  history  (Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria, 
Syria,  and  the  Hittites).  The  endeavor  is  made  to  present  a  complete  survey 
of  the  surviving  historical  monuments  of  the  early  East;  the  course  is  intended 
for  general  historical  students.     Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Breasted. 

B50.  Historiography  and  Historical  Bibliography. — lectures  supplemented 
by  an  examination  of  the  most  important  collections  of  sources  and  of  the  bib- 
liographical tools  most  needed  in  historical  investigation.  Mj.  Professor 
Thompson.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 
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B61.  Historical  Criticism. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  historical  investiga- 
tion, with  sonic  reference  to  the  auxiliary  sciences  and  their  uses.  Lectures  will 
be  supplemented  by  practical  exercises,  with  documents  to  exemplify  the  prob- 
lems of  criticism.     Mj.  Professor  Thompson.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

B53.  Roman,  Barbarian,  and  Christian. — Professor  Thompson.  [Not 
given  in  1914-15.] 

B54.  The  Church  and  the  Roman  Empire. — From  the  first  to  the  fifth 
century:  conditions  governing  social  changes;  evolution  of  religious  conceptions 
and  institutions  in  general;  formation  of  a  Mediterranean  state  and  civilization; 
the  religious  side  of  this  process,  exclusive  of  Christianity;  Christianity  as  a 
revolution  in  the  mores;  its  general  relation  to  the  process  of  religious  evolution; 
characteristics  of  the  "church"  as  a  group;  reasons  for  its  growth;  its  disruptive 
influence  on  the  older  group-life;  gradual  change  in  its  attitude  toward  society; 
process  by  which  the  church  wins  control  of  the  armed  force  and  governmental 
machinery  of  the  empire;  the  attempt  to  impose  the  standards  of  the  church 
on  society;  the  compromise;  monasticism;  the  power  of  the  clergy  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century.  Mj.  Summer,  1914,  1:30,  Assistant  Professor 
Walker. 

B65.  The  Church  and  the  Barbarians. — From  Gregory  the  Great  to  the 
twelfth  century,  590-1100:  the  clergy  as  leaders  of  old  society  over  against  the 
invaders;  the  church  and  its  reaction  on  the  new  religious  conceptions  and  prac- 
tices introduced  by  the  invaders;  as  the  moral  trainer  of  society  (example, 
preaching,  the  confessional,  chivalry,  marriage);  monasticism  as  an  economic 
and  intellectual  agent;  the  church  as  the  transmitter  of  Roman  notions  of 
administration  and  law;  as  a  molder  of  public  opinion  and  a  political  force; 
the  contemporaneous  barbarization  and  f eudalization  of  the  church.  M j .  Winter, 
1 :  30,  Assistant  Professor  Walker. 

B56.  The  Church  and  Mediaeval  Society,  1KHM500.— As  leader:  in  the 
Crusades;  in  moral,  intellectual,  and  artistic  education  of  society  (friars,  uni- 
versities); administration  and  statesmanship;  promotion  of  travel  and  extension 
of  geographical  knowledge;  medicine  and  charity;  social  activities  of  the  village 
community;  asretarder:  opponent  of  national  development  (the  papal  theocracy 
and  papal  states);  opponent  of  freedom  of  thought  (Abelard,  heresies,  inquisi- 
tion); opponent  of  new  educational  movements.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor 
Walker.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

B60.  Feudal  Germany. — The  work  in  this  course  will  consist  of  the  critical 
reading  of  some  selected  chronicle  pertaining  to  the  history  of  mediaeval  Germany 
between  919  and  1250  a.d.  Ability  to  read  Latin  and  modern  German  required. 
Mj.  Professor  Thompson.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

B61.  Feudal  France. — The  work  will  consist  of  the  critical  reading  of  some 
selected  chronicle  pertaining  to  the  history  of  mediaeval  France  between  900 
and  1200  a.d.  Ability  to  read  Latin  and  French  required.  Mj.  Professor 
Thompson.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

B62.  Mediaeval  Economic  and  Social  History  from  180  A.D.  to  the  Crusades 
(1095). — Introduction:  the  rise  of  economic  history.  The  later  Roman  empire: 
trade  and  commerce;  social  structure  and  economic  conditions;  social  and 
economic  factors  conditioning  the  rise  and  development  of  Christianity;  the 
Germans  and  other  barbarians:  economic  and  social  forces  during  the  migra- 
tions; the  fusion  of  Roman,  German,  and  Christian  elements  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages;  social  and  economic  forces  in  monasticism;  the  public  economy  of  Charle- 
magne; commercial  and  social  effects  of  the  Saracen  and  Northmen  invasions; 
the  rise  of  the  Turks  and  the  transformation  of  Europe  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries;  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  from  Justinian  to 
the  Crusades.     Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  1914,  Professor  Thompson. 

B63.  Mediaeval  Economic  and  Social  History  from  the  Crusades  to  the 
Epoch  of  Discovery. — Continuing  the  study  of  mediaeval  economic  history.  Mj. 
Winter  and  Summer,  1915,  Professor  Thompson. 

Note. — For  courses  B62  and  B63  the  prerequisites  are  courses  B4  and  B5. 
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B65.  History  of  Civilization. — A  review  of  mediaeval  society  (classes,  agri- 
culture, justice,  chivalry,  etc.),  the  rise  of  the  cities,  the  gilds,  Roman  law,  uni- 
versities, the  routes  of  trade,  humanism.  Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Professor 
Schevill. 

C65.  History  of  Civilization  (continued). — The  Renaissance;  intellectual 
and  economic  effects  of  discoveries;  theological  controversies;  progress  of  sci- 
ences; commercial  activities;  nineteenth-century  spirit.  Mj.  Spring,  10:45, 
Professor  Schevill. 

C55.  The  Period  of  the  Late  Reformation,  1540-1648. — The  counter- 
Reformation;  the  wars  of  religion;  the  industrial  and  social,  as  well  as  the 
religious  conditions  of  the  period.  Mj .  Assistant  Professor  Read.  [Not  given 
in  1914-15.] 

C57.  Commercial  and  Industrial  History  of  Europe. — From  the  Reformation 
to  the  Industrial  Revolution.     Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Read. 

C70.  The  Rise  of  Prussia. — The  growth  of  Brandenburg  and  its  reigning 
house;  the  great  Elector;  the  kingdom  of  Prussia;  Frederick  the  Great;  the 
political,  industrial,  and  social  conditions  during  Frederick's  reign:  the  military 
achievements.     Mj.  Professor  Schevill.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

C71.  The  Rise  of  Prussia. — A  continuation  of  course  70.  Prussia  and  the 
French  Revolution;  Prussia  and  Napoleon;  the  reforms  of  Stein;  the  Zollverein; 
the  revolutionary  movements;  the  North  German  Confederation;  the  founda- 
tion of  the  German  Empire.  These  two  courses  will  be  conducted  by  lectures  and 
by  reading  and  interpretation  of  original  documents.  Mj.  Professor  Schevill. 
[Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

C75.  The  French  Revolution. — The  study  of  the  ancient  regime  is  followed  by 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI;  the  meeting  of  the  States-General;  the 
triumph  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  making  of  a  constitution.  Lectures  and 
reports.     Mj.  Professor  Schevill.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

C76.  The  French  Revolution  (continued). — The  rise  of  republicanism  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  the  revolutionary  wars,  the  triumph  of  the  radicals 
and  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  reaction  of  Thermidor  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Directory  (1795) .  Based  on  a  study  of  documents  by  the  class.  Mj .  Professor 
Schevill.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

D51.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History. — Sources  and  lit- 
erature of  English  history;  importance  of  English,  institutions;  principles  of 
progress;  development  of  constitutional  monarchy;  the  awakening  of  the 
nation;  the  struggle  for  religious  and  political  liberty;  the  expansion  of  the 
empire;  the  growth  of  the  democracy.  Mj.  Professor  Terry.  [Not  given 
in  1914-15.] 

D62.  The  Beginnings  of  English  Nationality. — The  development  of  early- 
English  institutions  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Norman  conquest.  Mj. 
Autumn,   11:45,  Professor  Terry. 

D53.  The  Founding  of  the  Modern  English  State. — The  Norman  Conquest 
and  its  results;  the  development  of  the  Norman- Angevin  administrative  and 
judicial  systems;  tenure  and  military  service;  borough  and  borough  administra- 
tion, etc.;  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  Magna  Charta.  Mj.  Winter,  11:45, 
Professor  Terry. 

D54.  The    Development    of    English    Constitutional    Government. — The 

development  of  the  parliamentary  system  of  the  later  Angevin  and  the  Lancastrian 
kings,  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  Mj.  Spring,  11:45, 
Professor  Terry. 

D55.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution  (First  Period). — The 
constitutional  reaction  of  the  Tudor  era  and  the  opening  of  the  struggle  for  the 
recovery  of  constitutional  rights;  from  the  accession  of  Edward  IV  to  the  death 
of  Cromwell.     Mj.  Professor  Terry.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 
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D66.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution  (Second  Period).— The 
renewal  of  the  Straggle  for  constitutional  rights  in  the  later  Stuart  era  arid  I  he 
establishment  of  parliamentary  government  in  the  eighteenth  century;  from  the 
Stuart  restoration  to  the  fall  of  Lord  North.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  11:45, 
Professor  Terry. 

D57.  The  English  Constitutional  Monarchy  and  the  Rise  of  Democracy. — 
The  shortcomings  of  the  later  English  constitutional  system  and  the  reform 
of  the  nineteenth  century;  from  Pitt  to  Asquith.  Mj.  Professor  Terry. 
[Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

D67.  The  Economic  and  Social  History  of  England  from  the  Close  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  Industrial  Revolution. — The  end  of  villeinage,  the  economic 
factor  in  the  English  Reformation;  the  inclosure  movement  and  the  conse- 
quences; organization  and  decay  of  the  craft  gilds;  the  trading  companies 
and  their  relation  to  colonizing  enterprise;  finance;  banking;  social  life;  the 
relations  of  the  government  to  commerce  and  industry;  taxation;  the  mercantile 
system.     Mj.  Summer,  1914,  Assistant  Professor  Read. 

E60.  American  Historiography  and  Bibliography. — A  systematic  study 
of  the  main  published  sources  of  American  history,  and  an  examination  of  the 
character  and  quality  of  secondary  authorities.  Mj.  Professor  McLaughlin 
and  Assistant  Professor  Jernegan.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

E61.  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  American  Colonies. — 
Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

E52.  The  Social  and  Industrial  History  of  the  American  Colonies. — The 
origin  and  development  of  colonial  institutions;  the  English  background;  ethnic 
elements  of  the  population;  economic  forces;  land  and  labor  systems;  the 
plantation,  slavery,  agriculture;  industries,  transportation,  commerce;  the  town 
in  its  economic  and  social  aspects;  religion  and  morals,  charity,  education,  and 
the  general  social  life  and  intellectual  development.  Mj.  Winter,  8:15,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Jernegan. 

E53.  American  Social  and  Industrial  History,  1750-1830. — Social,  industrial, 
and  religious  conditions  in  the  later  eighteenth  century;  the  great  immigration, 
Germans  and  Scotch-Irish;  settlement  of  the  back  country;  new  religious  and 
social  forces;  contest  of  the  interior  with  the  coast;  effect  on  the  Revolution; 
the  struggle  for  religious  liberty ;  effect  of  the  Revolution  on  social  and  economic 
life;  educational  development;  the  Old  West  and  the  beginning  of  the  westward 
movement.     Mj.  Spring,  8:15,  Assistant  Professor  Jernegan. 

E61.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  1760-89.— A  study  of 
the  rise  of  the  United  States  as  a  federal  state;  the  origin  of  the  federal  system  in 
colonial  times;  its  development  during  the  Revolution,  and  its  establishment  by 
the  Convention  in  1787.  Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  McLaughlin.  [Not  given  in 
1914.]  The  first  portion  of  this  course  will  be  given  as  a  minor  in  the  First 
Term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  of  1914. 

E62.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  1789-1860.— The 
principles  of  constitutional  construction;  the  growth  of  judicial  authority;  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty;  the  growth  of  national  senti- 
ment; the  rise  of  parties  and  their  constitutional  effects;  constitutional  prob- 
lems connected  with  territorial  annexation  and  with  slavery.  Mj.  Professor 
McLaughlin.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

E65.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1860-69.— Mj.  Autumn,  9:15, 
Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

E66.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1869-77.— Mj.  Winter,  9:15, 
Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

E67.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1877-1912.— In  these  three  courses 
a  study  is  made  of  the  conditions  of  the  leading  political  and  social  events  and 
conditions  in  the  period  since  the  Civil  War.  Special  investigations  are  made 
by  the  students  in  the  sources  as  well  as  in  the  best  secondary  authorities.  Mj. 
Spring,  9:15;    M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 
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E68.  Teachers*  Course  in  American  History,  1760-1860. — Bibliography; 
investigation  of  special  topics.  Open  to  teachers  of  secondary  schools  who 
are  especially  interested  in  American  history.  Undergraduate  students  must  have 
had  the  courses  of  Group  E  (p.  32).  M.  Summer,  1914,  Second  Term,  Associate 
Professor  Shepardson. 

E70.  United  States  History :  The  New  West,  1763-1830. — Exploration  and 
settlement;  origin,  development,  and  administration  of  the  public  domain;  the 
Northwest  and  Southwest  territories;  the  creation  of  new  states  and  their  rela- 
tions to  the  Union;  institutional  development  of  the  New  West;  frontier  con- 
ditions, land  policy;  Indian  problems;  industry  and  transportation;  religion, 
social,  and  educational  development;  effects  on  national  life.  Mj.  Winter,  2:30, 
Assistant  Professor  Jernegan. 

E71.  United  States  History:  Westward  Extension,  1830-1861.— The  Erie 
Canal;  the  growth  of  the  West;  political  and  social  problems;  industrial  develop- 
ment; conditions  1820-61.     Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Assistant  Professor  Jernegan. 

Note. — In  the  four  courses  E52,  E53,  E70,  E71,  a  study  is  made  of  the  evolution  of 
American  institutions  and  character  with  special  stress  on  religion,  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment.    Much  emphasis  is  laid  on  original  investigations  in  these  phases  of  the  subject. 

E80.  United  States  History :  The  History  of  the  South. — A  brief  course  on 
the  essential  features  of  southern  history,  with  special  emphasis  on  social  and 
cultural  conditions.     Mj.  Summer,  1914,  Professor  Dodd. 

E81.  United  States  History:  The  Old  South,  1763-1833.— Mj.  Spring,  Pro- 
fessor Dodd. 

E82.  United  States  History:  The  Lower  South,  1833-61.— Mj.  Summer, 
1915,  Professor  Dodd. 

E83.  United  States  History:  The  South  and  the  Civil  War.— Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Dodd. 

E83.  United  States  History:  The  South  and  the  Civil  War.— Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

E84.  United  States  History:  Civilization  of  the  Ante-bellum  South. — Mj. 
Professor  Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

E85.  The  South  from  1833-1866.— Growth  of  slavery;  the  annexation  of 
Texas;  the  Mexican  War;  social  and  religious  conditions;  industrial  changes. 
Mj.  Professor  Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

THE   SEMINARS 

C101.  The  French  Revolution. — A  seminar  course.  Study  of  selected  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  first  period  of  the  Revolution.  French  a  prerequisite. 
Mj.  Summer,  1914,  Wed.  3:30-5:30,  Professor  Schevill. 

D101-103.  Seminar  in  English  History. — Topic  changed  every  year.  For 
1914-15:  The  Development  of  Representative  Government  in  England — an 
investigation  of  constitutional  questions  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  Com- 
mons and  the  growth  of  the  powers  of  Parliament.  The  Seminar  in  English  his- 
tory is  designed  primarily  to  introduce  the  student  to  methods  of  historical 
investigation,  to  familiarize  him  with  the  literature  of  research,  and  to  give  some 
practical  experience  in  handling  original  sources  of  information;  secondarily 
to  bring  those  students  who  are  especially  interested  in  English  history  into  con- 
tact with  themes  suitable  for  a  thesis  to  be  presented  in  candidacy  for  the  higher 
degree,  to  direct  the  student  in  gathering  and  preparing  materials,  and  to  give 
him  the  advantage  of  the  criticism  and  suggestions  of  others  working  upon 
kindred  subjects.  3Mjs.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Fri.,  4:00-6:00,  Pro- 
fessor Terry. 

E101,  102.  The  Preliminaries  of  the  American  Revolution. — A  study  of  the 
constitutional  principles  at  issue  in  the  controversy  between  England  and 
America,  of  their  historical  background  in  English  history,  and  of  the  main 
theories  of  American  government  as  disclosed  by  political  controversy.  2Mjs. 
Professor  McLaughlin.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 
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E103,  104.  The  Constitutional  Questions  of  the  American  Revolution. — 
2Mjs.  Professor  McLaughlin.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

£105.  Development  of  Religious  Liberty  in  America. — Mj.  Spring,  Pro- 
fessor McLaughlin.     [Not  given  in  1915.] 

E110.  The  Problems  of  the  Confederation. — Mj.  Professor  McLaugh- 
lin.    [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

Elll.  The  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787. — M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
Mon.,  4:30-6:30,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

E112,  113,  114.  State  Constitutions. — A  study  of  the  origins,  formation, 
and  development  of  the  state  constitutions.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
Mon.,  3:30-5:30,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

E116.  The  Constitutional  Questions  of  Jackson's  Administration. — Pro- 
fessor McLaughlin.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

E117,  118.  The  Theory  and  Principle  of  Federal  Organization  in  America. — 

An  examination  of  the  doctrines  of  state  sovereignty  and  nationalism,  1776-1861. 
2Mjs.  Professor  McLaughlin.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

E120.  The  Religious  Development  of  the  Old  Northwest. — Mj.  Professor 
Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

E121.  The  West  and  the  War  with  Mexico. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd.  [Not 
given  in  1914-15.] 

E122.  Slavery  Question  in  the  Old  Northwest. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd. 
[Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

E123.  South  Carolina  and  the  War  with  Mexico. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd. 
[Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

E124.  Slavery  in  the  Southwest. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd.  [Not  given  in 
1914-15.] 

E125.  Southern  Influence  in  the  Northwest,  1860-60. — Mj.  Professor 
Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

E126.  Attitude  of  the  Northwest  during  the  Civil  War. — Mj.  Professor 
Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

E130.  Church  and  State  in  the  Old  South. — Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Dodd. 
[Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

E131.  The  South  and  the  Compromise  of  1850. — Mj.  Winter,  Professor 
Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

E132.  The  South  and  the  Compromise  of  1820-21. — Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.J 

E133.  The  South  and  the  Tariff. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd.  [Not  given  in 
1914-15.] 

E134.  Studies  in  the  History  of  Secession. — Mj.  Summer,  1914,  Professor 
Dodd. 

E136.  Rise  of  the  Democratic  Churches  in  the  South,  1740-1800.— Spring, 
Professor  Dodd. 

E136.  The  Tariff  Conflict  of  1832-33.— Mj.  Summer,  1915,  Professor  Dodd. 

Students  desiring  to  specialize  in  Ancient  History  will  find  abundant  oppor- 
tunity. Besides  work  offered  in  the  History  Department,  A4,  A5,  A12,  A13,  A14, 
A15,  A16,  A50,  special  courses  are  offered  in  the  departments  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
the  History  of  Art.  These  enable  students  who  wish  to  do  graduate  work  in  this 
branch  to  get  a  complete  training  in  the  subject  itself  and  in  its  auxiliary  sciences. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses,  which  may  be  taken  for 
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credit  under  Group  A,  and  in  which  as  far  as  possible  the  instructors  will  assign 
the  work  to  individual  students  with  reference  to  their  major.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Greek  special  attention  is  called  to  courses  18,  Thucydidos  and  Aris- 
tophanes; 19,  Research  Course  in  Greek  History;  20,  Aristotle,  Constitution 
of  Athens;  22,  Isaeus  and  the  Private  Orations  of  Demosthenes,  Professor 
Bonner;  47,  Greek  Inscriptions,  Professor  Tarbell;  69-71,  Seminar:  Attic 
Orators,  Professor  Bonner.  In  the  Department  of  Latin  of  interest  to  the  stu- 
dent of  history:  17,  Cicero,  Letters,  Professor  Merrill;  35,  Suetonius,  Dr. 
Ballou;  63,  Roman  Religion,  Professor  Laing;  64,  Introduction  to  Latin 
Epigraphy,  Professor  Laing;  73,  The  Early  Years  of  the  Reign  of  Nero,  Pro- 
fessor Merrill;  93-95,  Seminars:  Letters  of  Cicero,  Professor  Merrill.  The 
Department  of  the  History  of  Art  offers  work  in  2,  Greek  Art;  5,  Roman  Art; 
9,  Greek  and  Roman  Coins  and  Gems,  Professor  Tarbell. 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  Department  of  Church  History  in  the  Divinity 
School  which  graduate  students  can  frequently  take  advisedly  and  for  which 
they  can  receive  full  credit  in  the  Graduate  School.  Courses  offered  in  Church 
History,  1914-15,  which  would  be  especially  suitable  for  graduate  students  are: 
4,  The  Church  and  the  Roman  Empire;  7,  The  Church  and  the  Barbarians, 
Assistant  Professor  Walker;  24,  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  since  the  Counter- 
Reformation,  Dr.  Gates;  34,  English  Church  History  from  Wyclif  to  Elizabeth; 
37,  English  History  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Associate  Professor  Moncrief. 

Courses  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science  (III)  of  special  value  to  the 
student  of  history  are  9,  10,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  22,  25,  27,  31,  43,  44,  54;  in  the 
Department  of  Political  Economy  (II)  4,  5,  10,  15,  37,  41,  57;  in  the  Department 
of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  (VI)  1,  26,  30,  71,  74-76;  in  the  Department  of 
Education  (IB),  of  special  value  to  students  of  American  History,  17,  18, 
History  of  American  Education,  (1)  Colonial  Period  to  1783,  (2)  1783-. 

In  the  Department  of  Geography  (XXIA)  these  courses  are  of  special  value 
to  students  of  history:  7,  Influence  of  Geography  on  American  History;  18,  The 
Historical  Geography  of  American  Cities;  21,  Geographic  Influences  in  the 
History  of  New  England;  22,  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Interior; 
23,  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Western  States,  Associate  Professor 
Barrows. 

There  are  various  courses  in  other  departments  which  are,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  a  historical  nature.  Special  attention  is  called  to  Ancient  Oriental 
History  (VIII)  80-82,  106,  115-17,  226;  New  Testament  Times  (IX)  11,  13; 
Mohammedan  History  (VIII)  216,  218,  220,  226. 

Students  of  Mediaeval  History  will  find  especially  valuable  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Latin  course  65,  Introduction  to  Latin  Paleography,  Associate  Professor 
Beeson. 
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VI.    THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology. 

Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Practical  Sociology. 

William  Isaac  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Frederick  Starr,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology;  Curator 
of  the  Anthropological  Section  of  Walker  Museum. 

George  Amos  Dorsey,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology. 

Scott  E.  W.  Bedford,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS 

Robert  E.  Park,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 
Mary  E.  McDowell,  Head  Resident  of  the  University  Settlement. 
Edith  Abbott,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Methods  of  Social  Investigation. 
Clarence  Elmer  Rainwater,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  Playground  Work. 

FELLOWS,  1914-15 

Margaret  Gray  Bacon,  Ph.B.  Ammy  Brynhild  Lemstrom,  A.B. 

Earle  Edward  Eubank,  A.M.  Edward  Byron  Reuter,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  division  of  labor  assigned  to  this  department  is  a  study  on  the  one  hand 
of  the  general  processes  of  human  association,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  indicated  by  ascertained  knowledge  of  social  relations  con- 
sidered as  a  whole. 

This  double  task  implies,  first,  that  the  department  depends  largely  upon 
use  of  the  methods  and  results  of  the  other  departments  of  social  science,  including 
Psychology;  second,  that  Sociology  is  held  responsible  for  some  distinct  contri- 
bution to  the  final  interpretation  of  all  the  different  analyses  of  human  experience. 

The  union  of  the  subjects  of  Anthropology  and  Ethnology  with  Sociology  is 
merely  provisional.  The  courses  offered  are  intended  to  enable  students  to  gain 
a  general  idea  of  the  earlier  stages  of  human  progress,  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
races  of  mankind,  to  study  the  beginnings  made  by  primitive  man  in  times  before 
history,  and  to  acquire  necessary  methods  of  research  in  these  subjects. 

The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  fall  into  the 
following  groups:  (A)  General  Sociology;  (B)  Social  and  Racial  Psychology; 
(C)  Social  Technology;  (D)  Anthropology  and  Ethnology.  Candidates  for  the 
higher  degrees,  if  otherwise  qualified,  may  choose  either  of  these  groups  as  prin- 
cipal or  secondary  subject.  The  minimum  amount  of  work  accepted  for  the 
Master's  degree  is  six  majors,  or  for  the  secondary  subject  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.,  nine  majors.  If  either  of  the  above  groups  be  chosen  as  the  principal  sub- 
ject for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  a  minimum  of  eighteen  majors,  approved  by  the 
department,  will  be  required.     Preferably  before  registering  for  graduate  work, 
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but  not  later  than  the  second  week  of  residence,  students  will  (a)  satisfy  the 
Departmental  Examiner  that  the  preliminary  requirements,  as  specified  in  the 
next  paragraph,  have  been  satisfied;  (b)  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment a  schedule  of  the  courses  on  which  they  propose  to  base  their  application  for 
the  higher  degree. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  one  of  the  higher  degrees  in  Soci- 
ology or  Anthropology,  students  must  have  included  in  their  previous  work  the 
equivalent  of  the  following  courses,  viz.,  "the  Social  Science  Sequence."  For 
the  purpose  here  in  view  that  grouping  of  courses  is  understood  to  include: 

I.  Elements  of  Biology 
II.  History  1,  2,  and  3 

III.  Political  Economy  1  and  2 

IV.  Statistics  (Political  Economy  9) 
V.  Political  Science  1 

VI.  Psychology  1 
VII.  Sociology  1 
VIII.  Sociology  3 
IX.  Logic  or  Ethics,  one  major 
X.  One  year  of  Senior  College  History 

The  following  courses  or  their  equivalents  must  have  been  covered  by  cand 
dates  for  the  Master's  degree: 

I.  Sociology  3  (or  30  in  case  3  has  been  included  in  the  undergraduate  work) 
II.  Sociology  5 

III.  Sociology  15 

IV.  Sociology  16 

V.  Political  Science  10,  Elements  of  Law. 
In  addition  to  these,  in  case  Sociology  is  the  secondary  subject  for  the 
Doctor's  degree: 
VI.  Sociology  3  and  7 
VII.  Sociology  17 

In  case  Sociology  is  the  principal  subject,  the  course  must  include  at  least 
one  year  of  work  in  one  of  the  seminars  of  the  department. 

The  instructors  in  this  department  edit  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
which  is  published  bimonthly  on  the  first  of  January,  March,  May,  July,  Septem- 
ber, and  November.  The  subscription  price,  postage  prepaid,  for  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  is  $2  per  year;  for  foreign  countries  $2.50;  single 
numbers,  35  cents.  The  nineteenth  annual  volume  is  now  current.  By  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  dues  of  $3,  or  $3.50  in  the  case  of  residents  of  foreign  countries, 
membership  in  the  American  Sociological  Society  may  be  gained.  The  American 
Journal  of  Sociology  and  the  Annual  Proceedings  of  the  Society  are  secured  to 
each  member  by  the  annual  dues.  The  Secretary  of  the  Society  is  Assistant 
Professor  Scott  E.  W.  Bedford,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  members  of  the  Sociology  Club  are  the  instructors  and  graduate  students 
in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  By  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  club,  other  persons,  whether  connected  with  the  University 
or  not,  may  be  admitted  to  membership.     Meetings  are  held  every  fortnight. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.      ELEMENTARY    COURSE 

1.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society. — This  course  is  designed  to  give 
the  beginning  student  some  acquaintance  with  a  considerable  number  of  social 
phenomena  and  to  develop  a  working  theory  of  the  nature  of  society.  The 
course  confers  no  credit  as  graduate  work.  Prerequisite:  9  majors  in  college. 
Mj.  Autumn,  8:15;  Winter,  8:15;  Spring,  8:15,  Assistant  Professor  Bed- 
ford. 

ii.    intermediate  courses 

Course  1  is  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  all  intermediate  courses  offered 
by  this  department.  Intermediate  courses  confer  but  half-credit  as  graduate 
work. 

3.  Social  Origins.— An  examination  of  the  sentiments,  moral  attitudes,  and 
mental  traits  of  primitive  man,  and  a  study  of  their  expression  in  the  activities 
and  organizations  of  tribal  society,  with  an  indication  of  the  grade  of  culture 
reached  by  mankind  before  historical  times,  and  of  the  processes  involved  in  the 
transition  from  the  type  of  a  primary  to  that  of  a  secondary  group.  An  intro- 
ductory course,  designed  to  give  the  student  acquaintance  with  the  evolutionary 
character  of  social  processes  and  access  to  a  considerable  mass  of  concrete  data. 
Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  Desirable  antecedent  courses:  Zoology  5,  Philoso- 
phy 2.     Mj.  Autumn  and  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Thomas. 

4.  Labor  Conditions  and  Problems. — This  course  treats  of  the  genesis  of 
the  wage-working  class  and  of  its  legal  industrial  status  under  modern  capitalism. 
It  aims  to  deal  concretely  with  existing  conditions  and  problems  of  labor — 
the  current  rates  of  wages  and  standards  of  living  of  the  workers,  modes  of 
wage  payment,  hours  of  labor,  conditions  of  sanitation  and  safety,  industrial 
accidents  and  diseases,  unemployment  and  superannuation,  legal  protection, 
etc.  It  intends  to  give  the  student  a  basis  for  judicious  consideration  of  the 
solutions  of  labor  problems  offered  by  trade  unionism,  socialism,  and  current 
reform  projects.  Mj.  [Identical  with  II,  4.]  Autumn,  10:45;  Spring,  11:45, 
Associate  Professor  Hoxie. 

5.  The  Family. — The  course  begins  with  a  study  of  the  development  of 
domestic  institutions  in  lower  and  higher  civilizations.  This  genetic  study  is 
followed  by  an  analysis  of  modern  problems  of  the  family  embracing  ethical, 
legal,  industrial,  educational,  and  religious  aspects.  Prerequisite:  21Mjs.  Mj. 
Autumn,  11:45,  Professor  Henderson. 

6.  American  Cities. — A  study  of  the  modern  city  with  special  reference  to 
American  municipalities,  and  of  physical  conditions,  public  services,  political, 
industrial,  and  social  groupings.  Designed  to  offer  a  foundation  for  the  study 
of  special  city  problems,  particularly  those  connected  with  charities  and  cor- 
rections. Expeditions  to  typical  institutions.  Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter,  9 :  15, 
Assistant  Professor  Bedford. 

8.  Social  Psychology. — Stimulation  and  response  in  terms  of  the  act; 
gesture;  social  stimulation  and  response;  selection  of  responses  identical  with 
those  of  the  group;  imitation;  appearance  of  the  self  through  taking  the  roles 
of  others;  applications  to  primitive  society,  the  child,  the  mob,  public  opinion, 
and  social  control.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  Mj.  [Identical  with  IA,  13.] 
Winter,  Professor  Mead. 

9.  Introduction  to  Statistics. — This  course  is  designed  to  give  to  students 
without  previous  training  in  statistics  a  general  familiarity  with  elementary 
statistical  methods.  The  topics  studied  include  the  sources  and  collection  of 
statistical  data,  census  and  registration  methods,  accuracy  amd  approximation, 
the  several  forms  of  average  and  their  appropriate  uses,  index-numbers,  and  the 
graphic  and  tabular  presentation  of  results.  So  far  as  possible  the  principles 
which  are  formulated  are  applied,  in  laboratory  practice,  to  actual  economic  and 
social  problems.     In  all  cases  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  importance  of  critical 
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discrimination  in  dealing  with  data,  methods,  and  the  interpretation  of  results. 
Mj.    [Identical  with  II,  9.]    Winter,  8:15,  Spring,  9:15;  Associate  Professor 

Field. 

10.  Elements  of  Law. — Outline  of  Legal  relations;  history  and  theory  of 
sources  of  law;  the  system  of  the  common  law.  The  course  is  designed  to  give 
the  student  an  elementary  survey  of  the  organization  of  society  from  the  Legal 
point  of  view.  Mj.  [Identical  with  III,  10.]  Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Freund; 
Spring,  8:15,  Mr.  . 

III.      ADVANCED   COURSES 
GROUP    I.        GENERAL    SOCIOLOGY 

11.  Abnormal  Psychology. — A  study  of  the  variants  of  normal  consciousness 
involved  in  hysteria,  multiple  personality,  dreams,  hypnotism,  mediumistic 
phenomena,  etc.,  with  particular  reference  to  their  bearing  on  normal  mental 
processes.     Mj.     [Identical  with  IA,  7.]     Autumn,  Dr.  Hayes. 

12.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children  (3).— A 
discussion  of  school  cases,  with  some  opportunity  for  observation  and  examina- 
tion. The  lectures  deal  with  the  causes,  frequency,  methods  of  examination, 
diagnosis,  and  provisions  for  training  in  school.  Mj.  [Identical  with  IB,  117.J 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Stevens. 

13.  Moral  Education  and  Juvenile  Delinquency. — Upon  the  basis  of  a  study 
of  juvenile  crime  and  its  causes,  treatment,  and  prevention.  This  course  aims 
to  formulate  the  method  of  moral  and  religious  education  calculated  to  correct 
and  prevent  such  delinquency.  Mj.  [Identical  with  IB,  60.]  Spring,  Associate 
Professor  Hoben. 

15.  Elements  of  General  Sociology. — An  introduction  to  the  general  view  of 
human  experience  represented  by  modern  sociology.  Designed  to  give  students 
a  working  use  of  the  chief  concepts  employed  as  tools  of  sociological  analysis 
and  interpretation.     Mj.  Autumn,  2:30,  Professor  Small. 

15A.  Abbreviation  of  15. — M.  Summer,  Fust  Term,  Professor  Small. 

16.  History  of  Sociology  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — 
The  beginnings  of  objective  sociology  are  traced  in  the  development  of  critical 
history,  of  political  science,  and  of  economics,  particularly  in  Germany.  It  is 
shown  that  sociology  did  not  have  its  origins  in  isolation  from  the  evolution  of 
social  science  in  general;  that  on  the  contrary  the  older  types  of  social  science 
encountered  and  partially  formulated  the  radical  problems  of  sociology.  The 
conditions  which  led  to  the  exceptional  sociological  emphasis  in  the  United  States 
are  exhibited  and  explained  as  phases  of  the  development  of  social  science  as  a 
whole.     Mj.  Winter,  2:30,  Professor  Small. 

17.  The  Conflict  of  the  Classes  in  Modern  Society. — An  examination  of  the 
present  social  transition  considered,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  conflict  between  tra- 
ditional conceptions  of  social  relations  and  distinctly  modern  views  of  those 
relations;  on  the  other  hand  as  a  conflict  between  interest  groups,  each  primarily 
concerned  about  certain  concrete  issues,  but  together  more  or  less  unconsciously 
testing  the  validity  of  the  antagonistic  principles.  Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Professor 
Small. 

17A.  Digest  of  17. — M.  Summer,  Professor  Small. 

18.  The  Ethics  of  Sociology. — An  exhibit  of  the  meaning  of  sociological 
analysis  for  positive  ethics.  The  inconclusiveness  of  all  the  categorical  theories 
of  ethics  is  exhibited,  and  the  thesis  is  supported  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  a 
credible  content  for  a  theory  of  concrete  moral  relations  is  through  objective 
analysis  of  the  social  process.     Mj.  Professor  Small.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

19.  Development  of  Sociology  in  Germany  since  1870. — Showing  the  mer- 
ging of  economic  and  sociological  theory,  in  contrast  with  English  and  American 
tradition.     M.  Summer,  First  Term,  Professor  Small.     [Not  given  in  1914.] 
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21.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  United  States. — Professor 
Small.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

22.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  England. — Professor  Small. 
[Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

23.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  France  and  Germany. — Courses 
21,  22,  23  apply  the  methods  of  sociological  analysis  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
the  peculiar  form,  spirit,  and  content  of  democracy,  so  far  as  it  has  appeared 
in  the  countries  treated.  These  courses  aim  to  test  the  validity  of  the  abstract 
sociology  outlined  in  courses  15,  16,  17.  Professor  Small.  [Not  given  in 
1914-15.] 

27,  28,  29.  Seminar:  Present  Problems  in  General  Sociology. — 3Mjs. 
Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  Professor  Small. 

GROUP    II.       SOCIAL    AND    RACIAL    PSYCHOLOGY 

The  courses  in  social  and  racial  psychology,  although  dealing  with  various 
and  apparently  unrelated  subjects,  have  nevertheless  a  systematic  character. 
They  aim:  (1)  To  define  and  illustrate  a  method  for  (a)  the  analysis  into  their 
elements  of  the  fundamental  social  attitudes,  habits,  and  modes  of  behavior,  and 
for  (6)  the  determination  of  racial  and  individual  temperaments  and  aptitudes. 
(2)  To  describe  and  explain  the  processes  of  social  interaction  (a)  by  which  indi- 
viduals and  groups  of  individuals  arrive  at  self-consciousness  and  acquire  moral 
distinction  and  individuality,  and  (b)  by  which  the  social  attitudes  of  individuals — 
their  sentiments,  habits,  and  technique — are  modified,  generalized,  and  trans- 
mitted, in  the  form  of  custom,  convention,  and  tradition,  as  a  social  inheritance, 
from  an  earlier  to  a  later  generation,  or  from  one  race,  nationality,  or  cultural 
group  to  another.  (3)  To  investigate  through  the  medium  of  biographies,  letters, 
psychoanalytical  records,  and  other  intimate  documents  and  expressions  of  the 
inner  life,  the  more  divergent  types  of  human  behavior,  as  represented  in  indi- 
viduals and  isolated  groups,  and  to  determine  the  influence  of  traditional  inhibi- 
tions, social  pressures,  and  occupational  interests  upon  natural  aptitudes  and 
temperaments,  and  the  relation  of  these  factors  in  the  formation  of  the  char- 
acter of  individuals  and  of  the  characteristic  traits  of  groups,  races,  and  nation- 
alities. 

30.  The  Social  Attitudes. — The  elemental  instincts  and  impulses;  types  of 
temperament  and  character;  the  nature  of  the  inhibitions  in  individuals  and 
groups  through  which  social  attitudes  are  developed  and  fixed;  race-prejudice, 
ethnocentrism,  and  prestige;  a  determination  of  the  private  moral  life  going 
on  in  the  individual  in  contrast  with  the  more  formal  preceptual  and  conventional 
moral  code  of  society;  a  comparison  of  the  mores  of  different  races,  historical 
epochs,  and  social  classes;  the  use  of  ethnographical  materials,  biographies,  and 
other  personal  documents.  Prerequisite:  3,  or  4Mjs.  of  Psychology.  Mj. 
Autumn,  8:15,  Professor  Thomas. 

31.  Mental  Development  in  the  Race. — A  genetic  study  of  the  relation  of 
mind  to  individual  and  social  activities;  the  categories  of  isolation,  crisis,  and 
accommodation  applied  to  mental  development;  cultural  parallelism  and  accul- 
turation; origin  of  ideas  of  causation  and  of  abstract  concepts;  role  of  invention, 
imitation,  and  genius.  Prerequisite:  3,  or  4Mjs.  of  Psychology.  Mj.  Pro- 
fessor Thomas. 

32.  The  Psychology  of  Divergent  Types. — A  study  of  antisocial,  equivocal, 
psychically  divergent,  and  socially  isolated  individuals  and  groups.  The  con- 
trast between  the  impulses  and  inhibitions  of  these  divergent  types  and  those 
of  the  savage  and  of  the  modern  habitudinal  man.  The  relation  of  crime  and 
other  antisocial  expressions  to  divergent  predispositions,  and  to  the  peculiar 
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strains  which  these  predispositions  encounter  in  the  organization  of  modern 
society.  An  examination  in  this  connection  of  (1)  the  gypsy,  the  pariah,  the 
"poor  white,"  the  Russian  "beggar-community,"  and  of  (2)  the  vagabond,  the 
hobo,  the  criminal,  the  prostitute,  the  moron,  and  the  man  of  genius.  Prerequi- 
sites:  11  and  30.     Desirable  antecedent  course:    52.     Mj.  Professor  Thomas. 

33.  Prostitution. — Prerequisites:  11  and  30.  Desirable  antecedent  courses: 
5,  Political  Economy  16.  German  or  French  necessary.  Mj.  Spring,  8:15, 
Professor  Thomas. 

35.  Evolution  of  Morality. — A  study  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
moral  life  and  of  moral  standards  in  relation  to  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
conditions,  and  also  to  custom,  law,  and  religion.  Mj.  [Identical  with  I,  40.] 
Spring,  1915,  Professor  Tufts. 

36.  Psychology  of  Religion. — A  study  of  the  impulses,  habits,  and  beliefs 
in  religious  experience;  the  place  and  function  of  ceremonials,  sacrifice,  prayer, 
myth;  the  various  forms  of  personal  and  organized  religion;  conversion,  beliefs, 
institutional  types  and  tendencies.  Prerequisite:  3.  Mj.  [Identical  with  I,  60.] 
Assistant  Professor  Ames. 

37.  The  Crowd  and  the  Public. — The  course  seeks  to  define  in  a  fundamental 
way  the  nature  of  the  mental  automatism  in  different  types  of  crowds  and  other 
"non-traditional"  groups.  As  far  as  practicable  the  study  will  be  confined  to  the 
actual  behavior  of  the  groups  studied,  in  order  to  obtain  materials  for  a  determina- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  control  exercised  by  the  social  groups  over  the  individuals 
who  compose  them.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  1.  Desirable  antecedent  courses : 
Philosophy  2,  Political  Science  22,  History  75,  76.     Mj.  Dr.  Park. 

38.  The  Newspaper. — The  nature  of  news  and  the  social  function  of  pub- 
licity. For  the  purposes  of  this  course  the  newspaper  will  be  regarded  mainly 
as  a  device  for  capturing  and  controlling  public  attention,  and  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  investigate  empirically  the  devices  by  which  it  secures  its  effects.  Pre- 
requisite:   37.     Desirable  antecedent  course:   8.     Mj.  Dr.  . 

39.  Psychology  of  Religious  Groups. — M.  [Identical  with  I,  62.]  Assistant 
Professor  Ames. 

43.  The  Negro  in  America. — Directed  especially  to  the  study  of  the  effects, 
in  slavery  and  freedom,  of  the  contacts  of  the  white  and  black  races.  An  attempt 
will  be  made  to  characterize  the  nature  of  the  present  tensions  and  tendencies  and 
to  estimate  the  character  of  the  changes  which  racial  relations  are  likely  to  bring 
about  in  the  American  system.  Prerequisite:  3.  Desirable  antecedent  courses: 
History  97,  97A.     Mj.  Dr.  Park. 

44.  The  Negro  in  Africa. — The  course  aims  to  distinguish  the  fundamental 
mental  and  moral  traits  of  the  black  man  in  Africa,  in  connection  with  the 
environment  in  which  he  lives.  An  attempt  will  also  be  made  to  define  the 
historic  and  existing  accommodations  between  the  black  and  white  races,  espe- 
cially in  South  Africa,  and  to  estimate  the  social  and  moral  effects  of  the  growing 
intimacy  of  the  black  man  with  the  white  man's  civilization.  Prerequisite:  3. 
Mj.  Dr. . 

45.  The  European  Peasant. — With  particular  reference  to  the  Poles  and 
Italians.  Prerequisite:  30.  Desirable  antecedent  course:  60.  German  or 
Italian  necessary.     Mj.  Spring,  9:15.  Professor  Thomas. 

46.  The  Jew. — A  study  of  the  Jewish  people  in  Europe  and  America,  mainly 
from  the  standpoint  of  courses  30,  31,  and  32.  Prerequisites:  30,  32.  German 
necessary.     Mj.  Professor  Thomas. 

47.  The  Oriental. — Prerequisite:  30.  Desirable  antecedent  course:  46. 
German  necessary.     Mj.  Dr. . 

GROUP    III.        SOCIAL    TECHNOLOGY 

51.  Social  Treatment  of  Crime. — Causes  of  crime;  principles  of  Criminal 
Anthropology;  prison  systems;  legal  factors;  juvenile  offenders;  preventive 
methods.     Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Professor  Henderson. 
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52.  Evolution  of  Philanthropy. — Historical  introduction  to  the  study  of 
charities,  correction,  and  social  legislation.  Mj.  Winter,  11:45,  Professor 
Henderson. 

53.  The  Church  and  Society. — Methods  by  which  the  church  and  its  societies 
minister  to  the  welfare  of  communities.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor 
Henderson. 

54.  Problems  and  Method  of  Church  Expansion. — Mj.  Spring,  10:45, 
Professor  Henderson. 

56.  Methods  of  Social  Investigation. — A  course  designed  to  give  practical 
training  in  the  handling  of  statistical  material  and  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
most  important  work  done  in  the  field  of  social  inquiry.  The  application  of 
statistical  methods  to  social  problems  will  be  studied  in  selected  official  reports 
and  in  the  most  important  private  investigations.  Mj.  Spring,  8:15,  Miss 
Abbott. 

57.  Rural  Communities. — Conditions  of  social  existence  in  the  country; 
organization  for  improvement.  Given  in  alternate  years.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Bedford.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

58.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Charities. — The  course  will  con- 
sist in  large  part  of  lectures  by  experts  now  in  charge  of  various  institutions.  M j . 
Spring,  11:45,  Professor  Henderson. 

60.  The  Immigrant. — A  general  treatment  of  the  social  condition  and  psy- 
chology of  the  immigrant  and  of  the  problem  of  his  accommodation  to  American 
society.  Prerequisite:  3.  Desirable  antecedent  course:  30.  Mj.  Desirable 
related  courses:  37,  Political  Economy  4.  Mj.  Professor  Thomas  and 
Mr. . 

61.  Population,  the  Standard  of  Living,  and  Eugenics. — Mj.  [Identical  with 
11,20.]  Winter,  8:15,  Associate  Professor  Field. 

61A.  Vital  Statistics. — Mj.  [Identical  with  11,24.]  Spring,  11:45,  Associate 
Professor  Field. 

62.  Trade  Unionism. — 2Mjs.  [Identical  with  II,  44,  45.]  Autumn  and  Winter, 
10:45,  Associate  Professor  Hoxie. 

63.  The  Playground  Movement. — This  is  a  historical  and  analytical  survey 
of  the  movement  for  public  provision  of  facilities  for  play  and  recreation.  Mj. 
Winter,  9: 15,  Mr.  Rainwater. 

64.  Playground  Direction. — Essentially  a  normal  course,  intended  to  provide 
the  student  with  professional  preparation  for  the  work  of  directing  the  activities 
of  the  playground.     Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Mr.  Rainwater. 

65.  Playground  Administration. — A  course  in  the  administration  of  play- 
grounds.   Prerequisites:  courses  63  and  64.    Mj.  Spring,  9: 15,  Mr.  Rainwater. 

68.  Family  Rehabilitation. — Mj.     Assistant  Professor  Breckinridge. 

69.  The  Child  and  the  State. — Mj.     Assistant  Professor  Breckinridge. 

70.  The  Economic  Position  of  Women. — M  j .  Assistant  Professor  Breck- 
inridge. 

71.  Moral  Education  and  Juvenile  Delinquency. — Upon  the  basis  of  a  study 
of  juvenile  crime  and  its  causes,  treatment,  and  prevention.  This  course  aims 
to  formulate  the  method  of  moral  and  religious  education  calculated  to  correct 
and  prevent  such  delinquency.     Mj.     Associate  Professor  Hoben. 

73,  74,  75.  Seminar  in  Methods  of  Social  Amelioration. 

GROUP  IV.   ANTHROPOLOGY  AND  ETHNOLOGY 

I.      Elementary  Courses 

80.  General  Anthropology. — Outlines  of  the  science.  Tylor,  Anthropology. 
The  class  work  will  be  based  on  the  textbook  named.  Mj.  Summer,  1914, 
and  Spring,  1915,  11:45,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 
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81.  Anthropology. — Introductory  course;  intended  for  those  who  pro- 
pose to  take  advanced  work  in  Anthropology,  Sociology,  or  related  Bubjectfl. 
The  divisions  of  the  science;  the  aims,  methods,  and  problems  of  each  division. 
Open  to  Junior  College  students.  Associate  Professor  Dorsey.  (Not  given 
in  1914-15.] 

82.  Ethnology. — Study  of  General  Ethnology.  Brinton,  Races  and  Peoples, 
will  first  be  studied.  The  subject  will  then  be  developed  by  class  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  preparation  by  students  of  essays  upon  special  and  assigned  topics. 
The  objects  sought  in  this  course  are:  (1)  to  present  the  great  problems  of 
Ethnology;  (2)  to  consider  systems  of  classification  of  human  races  and  the  basis 
for  such  classification;  (3)  to  follow  the  history  of  science.  Mj.  Spring, 
1914,  and  Summer,  1915,  11:45,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

83.  Physical  Anthropology. — Elementary  course.  Students  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  instruments  used  in  the  science,  with  the  methods,  and  with 
the  results  to  be  gained.  Examples  of  various  races  will  be  examined  and  the 
work  will  be  made  practical.  Mj.  Summer,  1914,  11:45,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Starr. 

84.  Physical  Anthropology. — Introductory  to  original  investigation  in 
Physical  Anthropology  and  to  the  statistical  study  of  general  biological  problems. 
Associate  Professor  Dorset.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

II.     Intermediate  Courses 

90.  Prehistoric  Archaeology. — European.  Outline  of  the  science  so  far  as  it 
deals  with  the  Old  World.  Textbook  work,  based  upon  De  Mortillet,  Le  pre"- 
historique,  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures,  collateral  reading,  and  practice 
work  in  laboratory  and  museum.  Mj.  Winter,  1915,  11:45,  Associate 
Professor  Starr. 

91.  Prehistoric  Archaeology. — American.  The  general  subject  will  be  pre- 
sented in  class  lectures.  Students  will  select  a  special  topic  for  individual  reading 
under  direction.  Theses  resulting  from  such  reading  will  be  presented  and  dis- 
cussed. Personal  field  work  and  laboratory  study  should,  if  possible,  be  done  in 
connection  with  thesis  work.    Spring,  1915,  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

92.  The  American  Race. — The  general  problems  of  the  American  Indian 
tribes  are  considered  in  this  course.  Mj.  Winter,  1915,  10:45,  Associate 
Professor  Starr. 

93.  Ethnology. — The  White  Peoples:  Homo  Caucasius.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Starr.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

94.  Ethnography. — This  course  deals  with  the  tribes  of  America — their 
origin,  migration,  and  distribution — and  considers  the  problems  arising  from  a 
comparative  study  of  their  culture,  language,  and  physical  structure.  The  effects 
of  heredity  and  geographical  environment  are  especially  studied.  Prerequisite: 
course  81.     Associate  Professor  Dorsey.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

95.  Ethnology. — In  this  course  are  considered  the  probable  beginnings  and 
historical  development  for  America  of  the  various  elements  of  culture,  including 
the  material,  social,  and  religious.  Prerequisite:  course  81.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Dorsey.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

96.  Physical  Anthropology.-— Intended  primarily  for  students  who  propose 
to  take  advanced  work  in  Physical  Anthropology  or  who  are  preparing  for  the 
medical  profession.  Prerequisite:  course  81.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor 
Dorsey.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

III.      Advanced   Courses 

100.  Mexico. — Study  of  the  Archaeology,  Ethnology,  and  Physical  Anthro- 
pology of  Mexico.  In  addition  to  textbook  study,  class  lectures  will  be  given,  and 
practical  work  with  collections  representing  the  archaeology  and  ethnography  of 
Mexico  will  be  required.  Mj.  Summer,  1914,  10:45,  Associate  Professor 
Starr. 
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101.  Japan. — The  instruction  is  chiefly  by  lectures.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  industrial  art  and  religion.  Special  topics  are  assigned  for  study,  and 
each  member  of  the  class  must  present  at  least  two  papers  for  class  discussion. 
Mj.  Spring,  1914,  10:45,  4  hours  a  week,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

102.  The  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico. — The  series  of  class  lectures  are 
directive  to  the  literature.  Students  will  investigate  and  report  on  special  topics. 
Mj.  Summer,  1915,  11:45,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

103.  The  Peoples  of  the  Congo  Free  State. — Mj.  4  hours  a  week,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Starr.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

104.  105,  106.  Physical  Anthropology — Laboratory  Work. — Topinard, 
Elements  d' anthropologie  generate,  will  be  carefully  studied.  Students  will  do 
practical  work  in  Craniometry,  Anthropometry,  etc.  Besides  instrumental 
work  they  will  tabulate  results,  pursue  original  investigation,  and  prepare  reports. 
Primarily  for  graduate  students.  Associate  Professor  Starr.  [Not  given 
in  1914-15.] 

107,  108,  109.  Laboratory  Work  in  Anthropology. — Selected  students, 
qualified  for  such  work,  may  pursue  studies  in  the  laboratory  or  museum,  in 
Archaeology,  Ethnology,  or  Physical  Anthropology,  provided  that,  by  so  doing, 
they  do  not  trespass  upon  the  field  of  the  other  workers  in  the  University.  Such 
study  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  and,  if  desired,  with  his  assist- 
ance. Offered  in  successive  quarters  (except  Summer)  when  the  instructor  is  in 
residence.     Associate  Professor  Starr. 

110,  111,  112.  Research  Course. — Advanced  work  in  Physical  Anthropology, 
Ethnology,  or  Archaeology,  to  be  given  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Department  of 
Anthropology  of  the  Field  Museum,  will  be  arranged  for  properly  qualified  stu- 
dents. For  prerequisite,  consult  instructor.  Associate  Professor  Dorse y. 
[Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

113,  114,  115.  Seminar:    General  Progress  in  Anthropological  Science. — 

Associate  Professor  Starr.     [Not  given  in  1914-15.] 

By  arrangement  with  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  certain  courses 
offered  by  the  Departments  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Political  Economy, 
Political  Science,  History,  Household  Administration,  and  Comparative  Religion 
may  be  accepted  in  satisfying  requirements  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Sociology 
as  principal  subject.  In  this  connection  special  attention  is  called  to  the  follow- 
ing courses: 

I.  Philosophy:  Social  Psychology;  Evolution  of  Morality;  Types  of  Ethical 
Theory;  Recent  Ethical  Theory;  Social  and  Political  Philosophy;  Seminar, 
Social  Consciousness;  Seminar,  Moral  Education;  Psychology  of  Religion; 
Metaphysics  of  Religion. 

II.  Psychology  (assuming  sufficient  elementary  work):  History  of  British 
Psychology;  History  of  German  Psychology;  American  and  French  Psychol- 
ogists; Advanced  Systematic  Psychology. 

111.  Political  Economy:  History  of  Political  Economy;  Value;  Distribution 
of  Wealth;  Socialism;  Population;  Statistical  Theory  and  Method;  Vital 
Statistics;  Money;  Theory  and  History  of  Banking;  Public  Finance;  Labor 
Conditions  and  Problems;  Trade  Unionism;  Labor  Research;  Railway  Trans- 
portation; Industrial  Combinations;  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. 

IV.  Political  Science:  American  Government;  Comparative  National  Gov- 
ernment; Municipal  Government;  Municipal  Problems;  Political  Parties; 
History  of  Political  Theory;  Principles  of  Political  Science;  American  Political 
Theories;  Constitutional  Law;  Municipal  Corporations;  Administrative  Law 
and  Officers;  Principles  of  Social  and  Economic  Legislation;  Elements  of  Law; 
Torts;  Contracts. 
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V.  History:  The  Sources  of  Early  Oriental  History;  Historiography  and 
Historical  Bibliography)  Historical  Criticism;  American  Historiography  and 
Bibliography. 

In  particular  cases  any  of  the  research  courses  in  History  which  directly 
supplement  the  special  work  chosen  by  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in 
Sociology  may  be  accepted  by  the  latter  department. 

VI.  Household  Administration:  House  Sanitation;  Food  Supplies  and 
Dietaries;  Administration  of  the  House;  Modern  Problems  in  Household  Admin- 
istration. 

VII.  Comparative  Religion:  As  in  the  case  of  History,  any  courses  which 
are  germane  to  the  principal  work  of  the  student. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

The  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration  was  organized  in  1898  in 
response  to  the  growing  demand  for  courses  within  the  University  which  should 
aid  in  fitting  men  for  careers  in  the  practical  professions  of  the  various  branches 
of  business,  charitable  and  philanthropic  service,  and  public  service.     A  re- 
organization of  the  College  occurred  in  1902.     Since  that  date  it  has  ranked  as  a 
separate  professional  school.     In  its  present  form  the  College  has  under  one 
organization  the  functions  which  in  some  institutions  are  performed  by  schools 
or  colleges  of  commerce,  the  functions  which  in  other  institutions  are  performed 
by  schools  for  social  workers,  and  the  functions  which  in  still  other  institutions 
are  given  over  to  bureaus  of  municipal  research.     The  work  of  the  College  is 
grouped  as  follows: 
I.     The  Trade  and  Industry  Division,  where  the  courses  are  arranged  with 
reference  to  the  needs  of  those  who  expect  to  engage  in  the  various  business 
pursuits  such  as  accountancy,  banking,  brokerage,  foreign  trade,  insurance, 
etc.     For  purposes  of  convenience  in  administration  secretarial  work  and 
commercial  teaching  are  classified  in  this  division  of  the  College. 
II.     The  Charitable  and  Philanthropic  Service  Division,  for  those  expecting  to 
serve  in  charitable  organizations,  playground  work,  settlement  work,  child- 
welfare  agencies,  civic  organizations,  social  research,  etc. 
III.     The  Public  Service  Division,  for  those  expecting  to  serve  as  staff  members 
in  bureaus  of  labor,  in  tax  commissions,  in  public  utility  commissions; 
as  statisticians;  as  workers  in  efficiency  bureaus ;  as  factory  inspectors;  as 
investigators  for  special  inquiries  under  federal,  state,  municipal,  or  private 
authority,  etc. 
The  field  of  the  College  covers  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  work. 
The  entrance  requirements  and  the  amount  of  work  required  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree  (four  years)  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  undergraduate  colleges  of  the 
University.     In  accordance  with  the  general  organization  of  the  University,  the 
first  two  years  of  college  work  constitute  the  Junior  College  work,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  which  a  certificate  and  the  title  of  Associate  are  given  and  the  student 
enters  the  Senior  College.     Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  under- 
graduate work  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  is  conferred.     Students  may  then  undertake 
graduate  work  leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D. 

The  Circular  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Administration  will  be  sent  on 
request. 
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DOCTORS   OF   PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY  OF 

CHICAGO 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

1894    John  Cummings,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Poor  Law  System  of  the  United  States. 

1897  Henry  Rand  Hatfield,  Professor  of  Accounting  and  Secretary  of  the 

College  of  Commerce,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Municipal  Bonding  in  the  United  States. 
Simon  James  McLean,  Member  of  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners, 
Canada. 
The  Railway  Policy  of  Canada. 
George  Gerard  Tunell,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Pensions  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  System,  Chicago,  111. 
Transportation  on  the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America. 

1898  Herbert  Joseph  Davenport,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Political  Economy,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 
The  French  War  Indemnity. 
Henry  Parker  Willis,  Managing  Editor  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  New  York  City. 
History  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union. 

1899  Harry  Alvin  Millis,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Eco- 

nomics, University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
History  of  the  Finances  of  the"  City  of  Chicago. 
Wesley  Clair  Mitchell,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,   Columbia 

University,  New  York  City. 
History  of  the  United  States  Notes. 

1900  Katharine  Bement  Davis,  New  York  City. 

Causes  Affecting  the  Standard  of  Living  and  Wages. 
Worthy  Putnam  Sterns,  Special  Examiner  in  the  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions, Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 
Studies  in  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States. 

1901  *Robert  Samuel  Padan. 

Studies  in  Interest. 

1903  Charles    Crisswell    Arbuthnot,    Professor   of   Economics,    Western 

Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  O. 
The  Development  of  the  Corporation  and  the  Entrepreneur  Function. 
Stephen  Butler  Leacock,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Economics  and 

Political  Science,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Can. 
The  Doctrine  of  Laissez  Faire. 

1904  Murray  Shipley  Wildman,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Economics,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
The  Economic  and  Social  Conditions  Which  Explain  Inflation  Move- 
ments in  the  United  States. 

1905  Edith  Abbott,  Assistant  Director,  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 

thropy, Chicago,  111. 
A  Statistical  Study  of  the  Wages  of  Unskilled  Labor  in  the  United 

States,  1830-1900. 
Earl  Dean  Howard,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  Northwestern 

University,  Evanston,  111. 
The  Recent  Industrial  Progress  of  Germany. 

•Deceased. 
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L90S     Robert  Franklin   IIoxie,   Associate   Professor  of   Political  Economy, 
The  University  of  Chicago. 
An  Analysis  of  the  Concepts  of  Demand  and  Supply  in  Their  Relation 
to  Market  Price. 

1906  Albert  Newton  Merritt,  Secretary  of  the  Commercial  Exchange  of 

Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Federal  Regulation  of  Railway  Rates. 

1907  Donald  Elliott  Bridgman,  Attorney,  New  York  City. 

Economic  Causes  of  Large  Fortunes. 

1908  William  Walker  Swanson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  Queens 

University,  Kingston,  Can. 
The  Establishment  of  the  National  Banking  System. 

Anna  Pritchett  Youngman,  Instructor  in  Economics,  Wellesley  College, 
Wellesley,  Mass. 
The  Economic  Causes  of  Large  Fortunes. 

Eugene  Bryan  Patton,  Bureau  of  Labor,  Albany,  N.Y. 
The  Resumption  of  Specie  Payment  in  1879. 

Oscar  Douglas  Skelton,  Professor  of  Political  Science,   Queens  Uni- 
versity, Kingston,  Can. 
An  Examination  of  Marxian  Theory. 

1909  George  Asbury  Stephens,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Influence  of  Trade  Education  upon  Wages. 

1910  Edgar   Hutchinson   Johnson,    Professor  of   History   and   Economics, 

Emory  College,  Oxford,  Ga. 
The  Economics  of  Henry  George's  Progress  and  Poverty. 

1912  Isaac  Lippincott,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Industrial  History  of  the  Ohio  Valley  to  1860. 

1913  James  Dysart  Magee,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Money  and  Prices:   A  Statistical  Study  of  Price  Movements. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

1898  Lawrence  Boyd  Evans,  Professor  of  History,  Tufts  College,  Tufts  Col- 

lege, Mass. 

The  Development  of  Government  in  Illinois. 
Ethel  Glover  Hatfield  (Mrs.  Henry  R.  Hatfield),  Berkeley,  Cal. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Anna  Long  Dolman  Inskeep,  1050  E.  Thirtieth  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Local  Government  in  California  to  1879. 

1899  Samuel  Childs   Mitchell,    President,   University  of  South   Carolina, 

Columbia,  S.C. 
The  Change  from  Colony  to  Commonwealth  in  Virginia. 

1901  Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Professor  of  Household 

Administration,  The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Legal  Tender:  A  Study  in  English  and  American  Monetary  History. 

1902  Jeremiah  Simeon  Young,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Political 

Science,  University  of  Minnesota. 
The  Cumberland  Road. 
1905     Walter   Fairleigh    Dodd,    Assistant    Professor    of    Political    Science, 
University  of  Illinois. 
The  State  Governments  of  the  American  Revolution. 
1907    Ira  Calvert  Hamilton,  Instructor,  Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
The  History  of  Administration  in  Illinois. 
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1907  Augustus  Raymond  Hatton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science, 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Civil  Service  Reform  in  the  United 
States. 

1908  Samuel  MacClintock,  Director  and  Secretary,  LaSalle  Extension  Univer- 

sity, Chicago. 
Federal  Legislation  regarding  Aliens. 
Susan  Wade  Peabody,  The  Relation  of  Government  to  Public  Health. 

HISTORY 

1895  John  William  Perrin,  Professor  of  History,  Western  Reserve  University, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  History  of  Compulsory  Education  in  New  England. 
James  Westfall  Thompson,  Associate  Professor  of  Mediaeval  History, 
The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Development  of  the  French  Monarchy  under  Louis  VI. 

1896  *George  Pierce  Garrison. 

History  of  Federal  Control  of  Congressional  Elections. 

1897  James  Fosdick  Baldwin,  Professor  of  History,  Vassar  College,  Pough- 

keepsie,  N.Y. 
Scutage  and  Knight  Service. 
Charles  Truman  Wyckoff,  Professor  of  History,  Bradley  Polytechnic 

Institute,  Peoria,  111. 
The  Feudal  Relations  between  the  Crowns  of  England  and  Scotland 

under  the  Early  Plantagenets. 

1898  Ernest  Alanson  Balch,  Statistician  and  Instructor  of  Agents,  North- 

western Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Recent  Phases  of  Reciprocity  in  the  United  States. 
James  Walter  Fertig,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Secession  and  Reconstruction  of  Tennessee. 
Cora  Louise  Scofield,  344  E.  37th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Studies  in  The  Court  of  Star  Chamber. 

1899  William  Rullkoetter,  Professor  of  History  and  German,  Drury  College, 

Springfield,  Mo. 
Legal  Protection  of  Women  in  Ancient  German  Society. 
Henry   Lawrence   Schoolcraft,    444   Greenleaf   Ave.,    Rogers   Park, 

Chicago,  111. 
The  Genesis  of  the  Grand  Remonstrance. 

1900  Frank  George  Franklin,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science, 

University  of  the  Pacific,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Naturalization  in  the  United  States  with  Especial  Reference  to  Its 
Legislative  History  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the 
Civil  War. 
Walter  Flavius  McCaleb,  Carrizo  Springs,  Tex. 

The  Aaron  Burr  Conspiracy. 
Edwin  Erle  Sparks,  President  of  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
The  Cumberland  National  Road  as  a  Union-making  Factor. 

1901  Norman  Dwight  Harris,  Professor  of  European  Diplomatic  History, 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 
The  History  of  Negro  Servitude  and  Slavery  Agitation  in  Illinois. 
Paul  Frederick  Peck,  Professor  of  History,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la. 
The  Development  of  the  Theory  of  Succession  under  the  Early 
Norman  Kings. 
George  Clarke  Sellery,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  University  of 
Wisconsin,   Madison,  Wis. 
The  Suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus  during  the  Civil  War. 

•Deceased. 
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1901  John  Olaf  Sethre,  Teacher,  Carlisle,  Minn. 

The  Political  History  of  Minnesota  Prior  to  Her  Admission  into  the 
Union. 

1902  Ralph  Charles   Henry  Catterall,   Professor  of   Modern   European 

History,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
The  Second  United  States  Bank. 
Regina  Katharine  Crandall,  Reader  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Genet's  Mission. 
Elmer  Cummings  Griffith,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy, 
William  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo. 
The  Rise  and  the  Development  of  the  Gerrymander. 
Edgar   Holmes    McNeal,    Assistant   Professor   of   European   History, 
Ohio  State  College,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Minores  and  Mediocres  in  German  Tribal  Codes. 
1904    Frances  Gardiner -Davenport,  Assistant  in  the  Bureau  of  Historical 
Research,  Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Economic  Development  of  a  Norfolk  Manor,  1086-1565. 
William  Ray  Manning,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  George  Washing- 
ton University,  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Nootka  Sound  Controversy. 
Charles  Oscar  Paullin,  Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Administration  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  during  the 
Revolution. 

1906  Julian  Pleasant  Bretz,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Cornell  Univer- 

sity, Ithaca,  N.Y. 
The  Extension  of  the  Postal  System  West  of  the  Alleghenies. 
Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Development  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  in  England 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  Great  Civil  War. 
Edward  Benjamin  Krehbiel,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
The  Interdict  under  Innocent  III. 

1907  Walter   Robinson   Smith,   Professor  of   History   and   Social   Science, 

Heidelberg  University,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
A  History  of  Dueling  in  the  United  States. 
Henry  Smith,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind. 
The  Mennonites  in  Pennsylvania. 

1908  George  Lane  Melton,  106  N.  Brauceforte  St.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

The  Development  of  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Region. 
Milo  Milton  Quaife,  Instructor  in  History,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Doctrine  of  Non-Intervention  with  Slavery. 

1910  Schuyler  Baldwin  Terry,  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Financing  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War. 
David  Richard  Moore. 

Canada  and  the  United  States,  1815-30. 

1911  James  Garfield  Randall,  Professor  of  History,  Butler  College,  Indian- 

apolis, Ind. 
Confiscation  of  Property  during  the  Civil  War. 
Elmer  Arthur  Riley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Commerce  and  Finance, 

James  Millikin  University,  Decatur,  111. 
Development  of  Chicago  and  Vicinity  as  a  Manufacturing  Center. 

1912  Dice  Robins  Anderson,  Professor  of  History,  Richmond  College,  Rich- 

mond, Va. 
William  Branch  Giles:  A  Biography. 
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1913     Cleo  Carson  Hearon,  Professor  of  History,  Industrial  Institute  and 
College  of  Mississippi,  Columbus,  Miss. 
Mississippi  and  the  Compromise  of  1850. 
Judson  Fiske  Lee,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  History 
and  Economics,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  111. 
Transportation  as  a  Factor  in  the  Development  of  Illinois. 
Heinrich  Herman  Maurer 

Feudal  Procedure  in  the  Courts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

1895  Jerome  Hall  Raymond,  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111. 

American  Municipal  Government. 
Frederick  William  Sanders,  Principal  of  High  School,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
An  Exposition  in  Outline  of  the  Relation  of  Certain  Economic  Prin- 
ciples to  Social  Readjustment. 

1896  William   Isaac   Thomas,    Professor   of   Sociology,    The   University   of 

Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
On  a  Difference  of  the  Metabolism  of  the  Sexes. 
George  Edgar  Vincent,   President  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Sociology  and  the  Integration  of  Studies. 

1897  David  Prescott  Barrows,  Director  of  Education,  Manila,  P.I. 

The  Ethno-Botany  of  the  Coahuilla  Indians  of  Southern  California. 
Hannah  Belle  Clark   (Mrs.  Ambrose  V.   Powell),    5227  Blackstone 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Public  Schools  of  Chicago:  A  Sociological  Study. 
Merton  Leland  Miller,  Bureau  of  Education,  Manila,  P.I. 

A  Preliminary  Study  of  the  Pueblo  of  Taos. 
Paul  Monroe,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Teaching,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
Profit  Sharing:  A  Study  in  Social  Economics. 

1898  Ira  Woods  Howerth,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Extension  Division, 

The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Social  Aim  in  Education. 

1899  Charles  Abram  Ellwood,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Mis- 

souri, Columbia,  Mo. 
Some  Prolegomena  to  Social  Psychology. 

1900  Jacob  Dorse y  Forrest,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Butler  College,  Indian- 

apolis, Ind. 
The  Development  of  Industrial  Organizations. 
Annie    Marion    MacLean,    Professor   of   Sociology,    Adelphi   College, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
The  Acadian  Element  in  the  Population  of  Nova  Scotia. 

1901  William  Clarke  Gordon,  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Westfield,  Mass. 

The  Social  Ideals  of  Alfred  Tennyson  as  Related  to  His  Time. 
Charles  Joseph  Bushnell,  Chicago,  111. 

A  Study  of  the  Stock  Yards  Community  at  Chicago,  as  a  Typical 
Example  of  the  Bearing  of  Modern  Industry  upon  Democracy,  with 
Constructive  Suggestions. 
John  Morris  Gillett,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  North 
Dakota. 
The  Culture  Agencies  of  a  Typical  Manufacturing  Group,  South 
Chicago. 

1902  Edward  Cary  Hayes,   Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Illinois, 

Urbana,  111. 
The  Sociologist's  Object  of  Attention. 
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1903  Amy  Hewes,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley, 

Mass. 
The  Part  of  Invention  in  the  Social  Process. 

1904  Romanzo  Colfax  Adams,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Pedagogy,  Nevada 

State  University,  Reno,  Nev. 
A  Technique  for  Sociological  Research. 
Thomas  James  Riley,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Washington  University, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
A  Study  of  the  Higher  Life  of  Chicago. 

1905  Herbert  Easton  Fleming,  Record-Herald  Staff,  Chicago,  111. 

Some  Phases  of  the  Production  and  Consumption  of  Literature  in 
Chicago. 

1906  Eben  Mumford,  Professor  of  Social  Science,  James  Millikin  University, 

Decatur,  111. 
The  Beginnings  of  Authority. 
Mabel  Carter  Rhoades,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology, 
Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.Y. 
A  Case  Study  of  Delinquent  Boys  in  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Chicago. 
Erville  Bartlett  Woods,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Hamline  University, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Progress  as  a  Sociological  Concept. 

1907  Gustavus  Walker  Dyer,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Vanderbilt  University, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Democracy  in  the  South  before  the  Civil  War. 
Howard  Woodhead,  Instructor  in  Sociology,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  111. 
The  Social  Significance  of  the  Physical  Development  of  Cities. 

1908  Cecil  Clare  North,  Professor  of  Sociology,  DePauw  University,  Green- 

castle,  Ind. 
The  Influence  of  Modern  Social  Relations  upon  Ethical  Concepts. 

1910  Luther  Lee  Bernard,   Instructor    in  Sociology,   Adelbert  College  of 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  Transition  to  an  Objective  Standard  of  Social  Control. 
Frances  Fenton,  Instructor  in  Sociology,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South 
Hadley,  Mass. 
The  Influence  of  Newspaper  Presentations  upon  the  Growth  of  Crime 
and  Other  Anti-social  Activity. 
Hector  MacPherson. 

Co-operative  Credit  Associations  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 
David   Richard   Moore,   Professor  of  History,   Lawrence  University, 
Appleton,  Wis. 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  1815-30. 

1911  Samuel  Nicholas  Reep,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of 

Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Social  Policy  of  Chicago  Churches. 
Emory  Stephen  Bogardus,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Political 

Economy,  University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
The  Relation  of  Fatigue  to  Industrial  Accidents. 

1912  Julius  Temple  House,  Professor  of  English  and  Sociology,  Nebraska 

State  Normal  School. 
Purpose  the  Variant  of  Theory. 

1913  Ernest  Watson  Burgess,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  University 

of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
Socialization:   Its  Function  in  Social  Evolution. 
Edwin  Hardin  Sutherland,   Professor  of  Sociology,   William    Jewell 

College,  Liberty,  Mo. 
Unemployment  and  Public  Employment  Agencies. 
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June  10 
June  11 
June  12 
June  13 
June  14 
June  15 
June  15 
June  18 
June  18- 

July  4 
July   14 


July  24 
July  25 
July  25 
July  26 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  31 

Aug.  31 

Sept.  3- 

Sept.  27- 
Sept.  29 


Oct.  1 
Nov.  29 
Dec.  16 
Dec.  18 
Dec.  19 
Dec.  20 
Dec.  21 
Dec.  21 


Jan.     2 
Jan.  26 


Feb.  12 
Feb.  22 
Mar.  17 
Mar.  19 
Mar.  20 
Mar.  21 
Mar.  22 
Mar.  22 
Mar.  23- 
April  1 
April  18- 
April  27 


May  30 
June  9 
June  10 
June  11 
June  12 
June  13 
June  14 
June  14 
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Monday 

Tuesday 
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Friday 

Monday 


Wednesday 
Saturday 
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Wednesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Sunday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 
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Saturday 


Monday 
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Sunday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 


Wednesday 
Saturday 


Tuesday 

Friday 

Sunday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 

Monday 
) 
Saturday 


Thursday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 


1917 

Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

j  Quarterly  Examinations 

Spring  Quarter  ends 

Summer  Quarter  begins 

Examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 

Board 
Independence  Day:  a  holiday 
Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 

reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during 

the  last  quarter  of  residence 

f  Examinations  for  First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 

First  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 
Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  begins 
Convocation  Sunday 

f  Examinations  for  Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter 

{  Autumn  Convocation 

(  Second  Term  of  Summer  Quarter  ends 

Entrance  Examinations 

Registration  for  Autumn  Quarter 

Special  Examinations  for  all  students  returning  for  the 
Autumn  Quarter,  who  incurred  deficiencies  (work 
reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  in  the  last 
quarter  of  residence 

Autumn  Quarter  begins 

Thanksgiving  Day:  a  holiday 

Convocation  Sunday 

Winter  Convocation 

>  Quarterly  Examinations 
Autumn  Quarter  ends 

1918 

Winter  Quarter  begins 

Special  Examination  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 

reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during 

the  last  quarter  of  residence 
Lincoln's  Birthday:  a  holiday. 
Washington's  Birthday:  a  holiday 
Convocation  Sunday 
Spring  Convocation 

V  Quarterly  Examinations 

Winter  Quarter  ends 

Quarterly  recess 

Spring  Quarter  begins 

Annual  Conference  with  Co-operating  Schools 

Special  Examinations  for  removal  of  deficiencies  (work 

reported  conditioned  or  incomplete)  incurred  during 

the  last  quarter  of  residence 
Memorial  Day:  a  holiday 
Convocation  Sunday 
College  Day 
Summer  Convocation 

[  Quarterly  Examinations 

Spring  Quarter  ends 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  President  of  the  University,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 

Room  Wll. 
Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Director  of  the  University  Libraries,  Harper  Memorial 

Library,  Room  M27. 
Walter  A.  Payne,  University  Recorder  and  University  Examiner,  Cobb  Lecture 

Hall,  Room  5A. 
David  Allan  Robertson,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Harper  Memorial  Library, 

Room  W13. 


James  Rowland  Angell,  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature, 

Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  Dean  of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science,  Cobb 

Lecture  Hall,  Room  6A. 
Marion  Talbot,  Dean  of  Women,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  14A. 
Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges,  and  Dean  of  the  School 

of  Commerce  and  Administration,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  Room  6B. 
Robert  Morss  Lovett,  Dean  of  the  Junior  Colleges,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

Room  9 A. 
Henry  Gordon  Gale,  Dean  in  the  Colleges  of  Science,  Cobb  Lecture  Hall, 

Room  7A. 
Horatio  Hackett  Newman,  Dean  in  the  Colleges  of  Science,  Cobb  Lecture 

Hall,  Room  10A. 
Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  James  Weber  Linn,  Ellis  Hall;    Frank  Justus 

Miller,  Elizabeth  Wallace,  Lexington  Hall:   Deans  in  Junior  Colleges. 
Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Dean  of  Women,  Lexington 

Hall. 


Nathaniel  Butler,  Director  of  Co-operation  with  Secondary  Schools,  Cobb 
Lecture  Hall,  Room  16A. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  organization  of  the  University  includes:  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Literature;  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science;  the  Colleges  (Senior, 
last  two  years,  and  Junior,  first  two  years)  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science;  the 
Divinity  School,  the  Law  School,  Courses  in  Medicine,  the  School  of  Education, 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Faculty  and  equipment. — The  faculty  (exclusive  of  assistants)  numbers  three 
hundred  and  three;  the  libraries  contain  485,847  volumes  and  200,000  pamphlets 
(estimated).  The  University  owns  nearly  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Chicago 
and  has  forty  buildings. 

Location  of  the  University. — The  University  grounds  he  on  both  sides  of  the 
Midway  Plaisance  between  Washington  and  Jackson  parks,  six  miles  south  of 
the  center  of  Chicago.  Electric  cars,  elevated  trains,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
suburban  service  reach  all  railway  stations.  Mail  and  baggage  service  is  pro- 
vided at  the  Information  Office  of  the  University. 

The  University  year  is  divided  into  quarters:  the  Autumn  (October,  Novem- 
ber, December);  the  Winter  (January,  February,  March);  the  Spring  (April, 
May,  to  the  middle  of  June);  the  Summer  (from  the  middle  of  June,  July, 
August).  For  the  year  1917-18  the  exact  dates  for  the  opening  of  the  four 
quarters  are:  Summer  Quarter,  June  18, 1917;  Autumn  Quarter,  October  1, 1917; 
Winter  Quarter,  January  2,  1918;  Spring  Quarter,  April  1,  1918.  Students  are 
admitted  at  the  opening  of  each  quarter;  graduation  exercises  are  held  at  the 
close  of  each  quarter. 

The  unit  of  work  and  of  credit  is  a  major,  i.e.,  a  course  of  instruction  involv- 
ing four  or  five  recitations  or  lecture  hours  per  week  for  a  full  quarter,  or  double 
that  number  of  hours  for  a  term  of  six  weeks.  A  minor  is  one-half  a  major. 
Normal  work  is  three  majors  per  quarter,  or  nine  per  year  of  three  quarters. 

Degrees. — The  University  confers  in  the  Graduate  Schools  the  degrees  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  of  Master  of  Arts  and  of  Science;  in  the  Colleges, 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  of  Science,  and  of  Philosophy;  in  the  Divinity 
School,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy;  in  the  Law  School,  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws;  in  the  School  of  Education,  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education, 
of  Philosophy  in  Education,  and  of  Science  in  Education;  in  the  School  of  Com- 
merce and  Administration,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

Fellowships,  scholarships,  student  service,  etc. — By  virtue  of  endowments 
and  special  appropriations,  fellowships  and  scholarships  and  service  afford 
stipends  or  tuition  to  a  number  of  able  and  deserving  students.  The  University 
also  maintains  a  bureau  for  securing  outside  employment. 

Guests  of  the  University. — Under  certain  conditions  Doctors  of  Philosophy 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  of  other  universities,  will  be  welcomed  as 
guests  of  the  University. 
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FEES  FOR  MATRICULATION,  TUITION,  ETC. 

A.  Matriculation  Fee. — The  matriculation  fee  is  $5.00,  and  is  required  of 
every  student  on  entrance  into  the  University. 

B.  Tuition  fee. — 1.  The  tuition  fee  for  new  students  in  the  Colleges,  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration,  and  the  School  of  Education,  including 
also  unclassified  students,  is: 

One  major,  $25.00. 

Two  or  three  majors,  $50.00. 

Each  additional  major  above  three,  $20.00. 

For  those  students  who  have  been  registered  in  the  above-mentioned  groups 
prior  to  the  Summer  Quarter,  1917,  the  tuition  fee  will  remain  as  heretofore, 
$40.00  for  two  or  three  majors,  $20.00  for  a  single  major,  and  for  each  addi- 
tional major  over  three,  $15.00. 

2.  All  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  due  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each 
quarter,  and  are  payable  without  extra  fee  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  quarter. 
All  fees  are  payable  to  the  Cashier,  Press  Building,  Room  1. 

C.  Fines,  etc. — For  failure  to  pay  tuition  fees  within  the  first  five  days  of 
the  quarter  a  fee  of  $5 .  00  is  added  to  the  bill. 

D.  Laboratory  fee. — Students  in  most  laboratory  courses  pay  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $5.00  a  major  (M.  or  DMj.  courses  will  be  charged  in  proportion).  In 
the  Departments  of  Home  Economics  and  Household  Art,  Modeling  and 
Ceramics,  and  Manual  Training,  laboratory  fees  varying  from  $1.50  to  $6.00 
are  charged  for  certain  courses,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  courses.  Ten 
dollars  ($10.00)  is  the  maximum  charge  for  laboratory  work  in  any  one  depart- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  regular  laboratory  fee,  students  in  Chemistry  will 
procure  a  coupon  ticket,  entitling  them  to  $5.00  worth  of  laboratory  material. 
Students  doing  laboratory  work  in  the  Departments  of  Zoology,  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Botany,  Pathology,  and  Hygiene  and  Bacteriology  are  required  to 
purchase  a  laboratory  supply  and  breakage  ticket  ($5.00  for  single  course  and 
$10.00  for  more  than  one  course  in  this  group  of  departments)  at  the  office  of  the 
Cashier,  and  file  the  same  at  the  laboratory  supply  store,  Room  10,  Botany 
Building. 

E.  A  small  material  fee  is  charged  in  certain  courses  in  Political  Economy 
and  Sociology. 

F.  Gymnasium  locker  fee. — For  the  use  of  a  locker  in  the  dressing-room  of 
the  gymnasium  a  fee  of  $1 .00  a  quarter  is  charged.  A  small  fee  is  also  charged 
for  the  use  of  the  tennis  courts. 

G.  Graduation  fee. — The  general  graduation  fee,  including  diploma,  is  $10 .  00. 
The  graduation  fee  for  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  including  diploma  and  hood,  is 
$15.00.  In  the  case  of  students  taking  the  certificate  of  a  two  years'  course  the 
charge  is  $5 .  00. 

ROOMS,  BOARD,  AND  GENERAL  EXPENSES 

There  are  ten  dormitories  in  the  University  quadrangles.  Two  of  these  are 
reserved  for  the  students  of  the  Divinity  School,  and  five  are  for  women.  A 
University  House  is  organized  in  each  dormitory;  each  House  has  a  Head, 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  a  House  Committee,  elected 
by  the  members;    also  a  House  Counselor,  selected  from  the  Faculties  of  the 
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University  by  the  members  of  the  House.  The  membership  of  the  House  is 
determined  by  election,  and  each  House  is  self-governing  under  the  general 
control  of  the  University. 

The  cost  of  rooms  in  the  dormitories  is  from  $25 .  00  to  $75 .  00  per  quarter 
of  twelve  weeks.  This  includes  heat,  light,  and  care.  Each  hall  for  women  has 
separate  dining-hall  and  parlors.  The  cost  of  table  board  in  these  halls  is  $4 .  50 
per  week. 

All  applications  for  rooms,  or  for  information  concerning  rooms  and  board 
within  or  without  the  quadrangles,  should  be  made  to  the  Cashier. 

The  table  shown  below  will  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  annual  expenses, 
exclusive  of  tuition  and  laboratory  fees,  for  thirty-six  weeks  of  a  student  in  the 
University  residing  within  the  quadrangles.  It  is  believed  that  students  who 
find  it  necessary  to  reduce  expenses  below  the  lowest  of  these  estimates  can  do  so. 
By  application  to  the  Housing  Bureau,  rooms  outside  the  quadrangles,  furnished, 
heated,  lighted,  and  cared  for,  may  be  obtained  at  from  $25 .  00  a  quarter  upward, 
but  there  are  very  few  rooms  to  be  had  at  this  price.  For  $30.00  a  quarter 
a  much  wider  choice  is  possible.  Room  and  board  in  private  houses  are  offered 
from  $7.00  per  week  upward.  A  cafeteria  service  is  provided  at  the  Men's 
Commons  in  Hutchinson  Hall,  at  the  Refectory  in  Ida  Noyes  Hall,  and  at  the 
School  of  Education  Lunchroom  at  a  cost  ranging  from  $4.50  a  week  upward. 
During  the  Summer  Quarter  the  University  Commons  is  open  to  both  men  and 
women. 


Lowest 

Average 

Liberal 

Rent  and  care  of  room 

$  60.00 

135.00 

15.00 

10.00 

$105.00 

162.00 

25.00 

20.00 

$225 . 00 

Board 

225 . 00 

Laundry 

35.00 

Textbooks  and  stationery 

50.00 

Total 

$220.00 

$312.00 

$535.00 

DOCTORS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AS  GUESTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  President  of  the  University,  on  recommendation  of  a  Head  of  a  Depart- 
ment, will  welcome  Doctors  of  Philosophy  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  as  well 
as  of  other  universities,  as  guests  of  the  University,  with  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing seminars  and  of  carrying  on  research  in  the  laboratories  and  libraries.  There 
will  be  no  charge  except  for  laboratory  supplies,  and  a  nominal  laboratory  fee 
where  laboratory  work  is  done.  Arrangements  should  be  made  in  advance  with 
the  President  of  the  University. 


FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Trustees  appropriate  annually  the  amount  of  twenty-two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  ($22,140)  for  Fellowships  in  the  Graduate  Schools 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science.  These  Fellowships  range  in  value  from  $120, 
the  tuition  fees  of  a  graduate  student  for  three  quarters,  to  $520,  that  is,  $400  in 
addition  to  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters.  A  limited  number  of  Scholarships, 
covering  a  part  or  all  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters,  are  also  awarded 
annually. 
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Candidates  for  these  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  should  Bend  to  the  Deans 
of  the  Graduate  Schools  a  record  of  their  previous  work  and  distinctions,  degree! 
and  past  courses  of  study,  with  copies  of  their  written  or  printed  work  in  the 
field  of  the  department  in  which  application  is  made.  Applications  must  be 
received  at  the  Deans'  offices  not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year,  in  order  to  be 
considered  for  the  following  year.     Appointments  will  be  made  April  1. 

Fellows  may  be  called  upon  for  assistance  in  teaching  in  the  University,  or 
for  kindred  work;  but  in  no  case  will  they  be  expected  or  permitted  to  devote 
so  much  time  to  this  work  as  to  prevent  the  successful  prosecution  of  their  own 
work  as  students.  Fellows  will  not  engage  in  outside  work  for  compensation, 
unless  by  permission  of  the  President.  Except  in  rare  cases,  students  will  not  be 
appointed  to  Fellowships  until  they  have  done  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  work. 

In  addition  to  the  Scholarships  mentioned  above,  one  graduate  Scholarship, 
yielding  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  annual  tuition  fees,  is  annually  awarded  to 
the  best  student  in  each  department  graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
during  the  preceding  year. 

A  Scholarship  yielding  the  amount  of  the  tuition  fees  for  three  quarters 
is  awarded  annually  in  each  department  offering  Junior  College  work  to  the 
student  of  highest  rank  in  that  department  receiving  the  Associate's  title  during 
the  preceding  year. 

Full  particulars  concerning  higher  degrees,  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  graduate  students  will  be  found  in  the  Circular  of 
Information  of  the  Colleges  and  Graduate  Schools,  which  will  be  sent  upon 
application. 

AID  TO  STUDENTS 

Besides  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  various  kinds  of  assistance  are  offered 
to  those  who  need  help,  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  Prizes;  (2)  University 
Service;  (3)  Loans  by  the  Students'  Fund  Society,  and  (4)  Outside  Employ- 
ment. The  position  of  the  University  in  a  large  city  brings  the  decided  advantage 
of  providing  many  opportunities  for  employment.  Through  the  University 
Employment  Bureau  many  students  are  able  to  secure  all  of  the  outside  employ- 
ment for  which  they  have  time.  For  further  details  applicants  should  send  for 
the  circular,  Assistance  to  Students  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

DEGREES 

Graduate  study  may  lead  to  a  Master's  or  to  a  Doctor's  degree  under  the 
conditions  specified  below: 

I.      THE   MASTER'S   DEGREE 

Two  degrees  are  conferred,  viz.,  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  and  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent 
to  that  required  for  a  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,1  and  whose  thesis  subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  department  con- 
cerned, may,  on  recommendation  by  the  department  or  departments  in  which 

1  Attention  is  particularly  called  to  the  fact  that  the  term  "equivalent"  in  this  con- 
nection refers  to  quantity  only.  It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  specific  Master's 
degree  (Arts  or  Science)  to  which  a  given  student's  work  would  lead. 
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he  is  working,  be  enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a 
candidate  for  a  Master's  degree.  Application  for  admission  to  candidacy  must 
be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose.  This  blank  must  be  obtained 
by  the  applicant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  the  application  must  be  on  file  in  that 
office  at  least  two  months  before  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  thus  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  a 
Master's  degree  on  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements: 

a)  At  least  three  quarters'  residence  at  the  University. 

b)  At  least  8  majors  of  graduate  work  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  These 
8  majors  need  not  be  all  in  one  department,  but  must  be  selected  according  to 
some  rational  plan  approved  by  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  at  least  six 
months  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  The  individual  courses  must  receive  the 
approval  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned. 

c)  A  satisfactory  dissertation  on  a  subject  approved  by  one  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  work  is  done.1  The  subject  of  the  dissertation  must  be 
approved  by  the  head  of  the  department  at  least  three  months  before  graduation, 
and  the  thesis  in  complete  form  must  be  submitted  to  the  department  at  least 
four  weeks  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  This  period  may  be  lengthened  to 
six  weeks  at  the  option  of  any  department. 

d)  The  delivery  of  five  printed  or  typewritten  copies  of  the  dissertation  to 
the  University  Library  at  least  one  week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the 
degree  is  to  be  conferred.     One  of  the  copies  must  be  bound. 

e)  A  satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  taken  for  the  degree. 

/)  No  course  completed  with  a  grade  below  C  will  count  toward  the  Master's 
degree. 

II.   THE  DEGREE  OP  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  given,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  comple- 
tion of  a  certain  amount  of  time  spent  upon  a  specified  program,  but  as  the 
recognition  and  mark  of  high  attainments  and  ability  in  the  candidate's  chosen 
province,  shown,  first,  by  the  production  of  a  thesis  evincing  the  power  of  inde- 
pendent investigation  and  forming  an  actual  contribution  to  existing  knowledge; 
and,  secondly,  by  the  passing  of  examinations  covering  the  general  field  of  the 
candidate's  subjects,  with  more  detail  in  the  case  of  the  principal  subject,  with 
less  detail  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects. 

1.  Candidacy. — Any  member  of  the  Graduate  Schools  who  has  been  in 
attendance  one  quarter  or  more,  whose  undergraduate  course  is  equivalent  to 
that  required  for  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  the  University  of  Chicago,2  whose  thesis 
subject  has  been  accepted  by  the  principal  department,  and  who  has  a  reading 
knowledge  of  two  modern  languages  other  than  English,  may,  on  recommenda- 
tion by  the  principal  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  take  his  degree,  be 
enrolled,  by  vote  of  the  Faculties  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Doctor's  degree.     The  languages  other  than  English  must  be  languages 

1  In  exceptional  cases  the  Deans,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  departments 
concerned,  may  accept  an  additional  major  in  lieu  of  the  dissertation. 

2  In  case  the  candidate  did  not  obtain  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  will  present  to  the  Examiner  on  blanks  furnished  for  the  purpose  a  detailed 
statement  of  his  undergraduate  work.  The  Examiner  cannot  always  report  upon  these 
statements  during  the  opening  week  of  the  quarter. 
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which  contain  important  critical  literature  of  the  subject  in  which  t  h<>  candidate'! 
principal  work  is  done.  They  must  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  <lep:irl- 
ment  of  principal  work  and  of  the  Dean,  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages must  be  certified  by  the  appropriate  departments,  not  less  than  one 
academic  year  (9  months)  before  the  degree  is  conferred.  Application  for 
admission  to  candidacy  must  be  made  on  the  blank  provided  for  the  purpose. 
This  blank  must  be  obtained  by  the  applicant  at  the  Dean's  office,  and  the  appli- 
cation must  be  on  file  in  that  office  before  the  close  of  the  quarter  preceding  that 
in  which  the  degree  is  conferred. 

2.  Requirements. — Students  accepted  as  candidates  will  be  given  the  Doctor's 
degree  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  following  requirements : 

a)  At  least  three  years  of  resident  work  at  the  University,  in  pursuance  of 
an  accepted  course  of  study  (see  5  and  6  below).  The  course  in  question  must 
include  one  principal,  and  either  one  or  two  secondary  subjects.  The  amount  of 
work  required  in  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects  is  normally  9  majors. 

b)  A  satisfactory  final  examination  upon  the  work  done  in  preparation  for 
the  degree. 

c)  The  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  a  subject  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  which  the  principal  part  of  the 
candidate's  work  has  been  done. 

d)  A  good  command  of  literary  expression  and  such  knowledge  of  subjects 
considered  fundamental  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  several  departments. 

e)  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  not,  as  a  rule, 
take  more  than  two-thirds  of  their  work  in  one  department,  and  may  not  take 
work  which  is  to  count  toward  the  degree  in  more  than  three  departments. 

3.  Thesis. — Each  student  is  required  to  prepare  a  thesis  upon  some  topic 
connected  with  his  principal  subject.  The  thesis  must  constitute  an  actual 
contribution  to  knowledge.  Its  subject  must  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
Head  of  the  Department  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  date  of  the  final 
examination.  The  thesis  itself  must  be  submitted  to  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment at  least  one  month  before  the  date  of  the  final  examination.  This  period 
may  be  lengthened  to  six  weeks  at  the  option  of  any  department. 

One  week  before  the  Convocation  at  which  the  degree  is  conferred,  a  type- 
written copy  of  the  thesis,  together  with  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Head  or 
Acting  Head  of  the  Department  that  the  copy,  as  submitted,  is  accepted  for 
publication  as  the  candidate's  thesis  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  shall  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools.  Said  copy  may  not  be  withdrawn 
from  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools  until  the  required  one 
hundred  copies  are  deposited  in  the  Library. 

The  candidate  shall  deposit  in  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  the  Graduate  Schools 
a  contract  in  legal  form  to  the  effect  that  he  will  furnish  the  General  Library 
with  one  hundred  copies  (including  two  bound  in  half-roan)  which  shall  fulfil  in 
format,  cover,  title-page,  and  stock  all  the  University  requirements. 

Any  one  of  the  following  three  methods  may  be  followed: 

1)  A  signed  statement  may  be  filed  in  the  Graduate  Office  from  a  publishing 
agency  approved  as  to  its  technical  efficiency  by  the  University  Press,  and  also 
as  to  its  professional  responsibility  by  the  department  concerned,  that  the  thesis 
has  been  received  and  accepted  for  publication. 
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The  one  hundred  copies  furnished  to  the  General  Library  must  be  separate 
prints.  They  must  contain  no  other  material  and  must  be  put  in  covers  (ninety- 
eight  in  paper  covers  and  two  in  half -roan). 

2)  The  candidate  may  deposit  with  the  Business  Office  a  legal  financial 
guaranty  sufficient  to  enable  the  University  Press  to  print  the  required  one 
hundred  copies,  including  the  binding  of  two  copies  in  half-roan.  This  guar- 
anty shall  mature  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  conferring 
of  the  degree;  or 

3)  The  candidate  may  at  his  own  cost  secure  publication  of  the  thesis  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  University,  in  which  case  the  degree  will  be  conferred  only 
after  the  delivery  of  the  required  one  hundred  copies  to  the  General  Library. 

Additional  thesis  regulations: 

a)  Upon  recommendation  of  a  department  and  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  immediately  concerned,  a  form  of  the  Doctor's  thesis  briefer  than  that 
received  in  satisfaction  of  requirements  for  the  degree  may  be  accepted  for  publi- 
cation. For  instance,  the  alternative  form  of  publication  may  be  an  account  of 
the  method  pursued  in  the  investigation,  together  with  an  abstract  of  the  evidence 
used  and  a  complete  summary  of  the  conclusions  reached;  or  it  may  be  a  single 
chapter,  provided  the  same  represents  a  distinct  unit  of  investigation. 

b)  In  case  the  briefer  form  of  the  Doctor's  thesis  is  accepted  for  publication, 
five  typewritten  copies  of  the  complete  thesis  are  required  for  deposit  in  the 
library  in  addition  to  the  printed  copies. 

c)  In  case  the  course  provided  for  in  (a)  is  adopted,  arrangements  for  the 
same  are  made  in  the  Dean's  office  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  for 
publication. 

d)  Clauses  (a)-(c)  are  held  to  modify  other  rules  governing  publication  of 
theses  in  the  one  detail  of  providing  for  acceptance  of  a  printed  abbreviation  in 
the  place  of  the  complete  thesis. 

4.  Final  examination. — After  admission  to  candidacy  the  student  may  pre- 
sent himself  for  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  or  subjects  as  soon  as  he 
has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or  departments  concerned.  He 
may  present  himself  for  the  examination  in  his  principal  subject,  or  in  both  prin- 
cipal and  secondary  subjects  if  the  examination  in  the  latter  has  not  been  taken 
in  advance  (1)  as  soon  as  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  department  or 
departments  concerned,  and  (2)  after  he  has  made  satisfactory  arrangements  as 
regards  his  thesis.  The  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting 
of  the  members  of  the  principal  department  concerned,  an  appointed  representa- 
tive of  the  secondary  department,  or  a  representative  of  each  of  them  if  there  are 
two,  of  any  other  members  of  the  secondary  department  who  may  choose  to 
attend,  and  a  member  of  some  other  department  appointed  by  the  Deans  of  the 
Graduate  Schools. 

If  the  examination  in  the  secondary  subject  or  subjects  is  separated  from 
the  examination  in  the  principal  subject,  the  two  may  not  be  held  in  the  same 
quarter,  nor  within  two  months  of  each  other. 

The  candidate  is  required  to  prepare  a  typewritten  or  printed  brief  of  his 
work,  including  an  analysis  of  the  thesis,  and  to  file  six  copies  of  the  same  with 
his  Dean  for  distribution  to  the  committee  one  week  before  the  time  set  for  the 
examination.     In  the  case  of  the  examination  in  the  secondary  department,  the 
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statement  should  include  the  work  in  this  department,  and  the  Statement  for 
the  final  examination  should  include  the  work  of  both  departments. 

5.  Non-resident  work. — After  being  admitted,  the  student  may  be  allowed  to 
substitute  non-resident  work  for  resident  work  to  a  limited  extent,  under  condi- 
tions to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned. 

6.  Work  done  in  other  universities. — Graduate  work  done  in  another  univer- 
sity will  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  resident  work  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
provided  the  institution  in  which  the  work  was  done  is  of  high  standing,  and 
adequate  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  work  done  there  was  satisfactorily  per- 
formed. Graduate  work  done  in  other  institutions  cannot  reduce  the  residence 
requirement  at  the  University  of  Chicago  to  a  period  less  than  one  year.1 


FACILITIES  FOR  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH 

The  departments  of  this  group  are  housed  in  the  William  Rainey  Harper 
Memorial  Library,  where  seminar  rooms,  offices,  graduate  reading-room,  and  all 
collections  of  materials  are  under  one  roof. 

The  library  facilities  available  for  graduate  students  in  this  group  may  be 
noticed  under  the  following  heads: 

a)  The  departmental  libraries  of  the  group  united  under  one  organization 
contain  over  200,000  volumes  especially  selected  for  advanced  study  and 
research;  over  300  periodicals  are  received  by  the  group  library.  The  Law 
Library  contains  about  40,500  volumes,  and  includes  copies  of  the  session  laws 
of  the  states. 

6)  The  General  Library  of  the  University  contains,  in  addition  to  state 
documents  and  other  sources,  an  unusually  complete  set  of  United  States  docu- 
ments, beginning  with  the  First  Congress.  The  departmental  libraries,  par- 
ticularly of  Comparative  Religion,  Semitic  Languages,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Languages,  and  Church  History,  are  also  available. 

c)  The  Durrett  Library.  This  library,  purchased  in  1913  from  Col.  Robert 
T.  Durrett,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  a  most  important  addition  to  the  resources  of 
the  University.  It  contains  a  body  of  source  material  of  the  greatest  value  for 
the  study  of  the  political,  social,  and  economic  development  of  the  West.  It  con- 
sists of  some  30,000  bound  volumes,  20,000  pamphlets,  and  250  bound  volumes 
of  newspapers,  the  latter  published  mainly  in  the  West,  1788-1864.  Among  the 
more  important  nearly  complete  files  of  Kentucky  papers  of  considerable  length 
are  The  Palladium,  Frankfort,  11  vols.,  1798-1809;  Kentucky  Reporter,  Lexing- 
ton, 21  vols.,  1812-32;  The  Lexington  Observer  and  Reporter,  1832-67;  The 
Louisville  Public  Advertiser,  37  vols.,  1818-42;  The  Maysville  Eagle,  30  vols., 
1823-58.  This  paper  was  for  many  years  the  organ  of  Henry  Clay  and  is  of 
great  value  from  a  national  standpoint.  There  are  in  all  121  different  titles  of 
Kentucky  newspapers.  Besides  these  there  are  broken  files,  from  a  few  papers 
up  to  several  volumes,  of  non-Kentucky  papers,   1772-1864,  numbering  111 

1  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings,  candidates  for  higher  degrees  should  consult 
their  Deans  concerning  all  technical  requirements  for  such  degrees  before  application 
is  made  for  admission  to  candidacy.  In  all  cases  candidates  should  consult  early  with 
the  heads  of  the  departments  of  their  major  and  minor  subjects. 
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different  titles.  Among  them  are  volumes  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  Wash- 
ington; Ohio  Federalist;  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  Richmond  (Va.)  Intelligencer; 
Winchester  (Va.)  Gazette,  etc.  There  are  several  thousand  manuscripts  in  the 
collection,  largely  unpublished,  relating  chiefly  to  the  history  of  Kentucky  and 
the  Southwest.  Among  these  are  many  letters,  journals,  and  diaries  of  early 
pioneers,  such  as  those  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  Richard  Henderson,  and  Daniel 
Boone.  Besides  original  papers  there  are  transcripts  of  the  most  important 
Kentucky  manuscripts  from  other  sources.  There  are  papers  of  important  public 
men,  such  as  those  of  General  James  Wilkinson,  the  famous  Gardoqui  papers 
transcribed  from  Spanish  archives,  and  many  others  of  scarcely  less  value.  The 
collection  of  printed  books  is  very  complete  and  contains  nearly  all  the  important 
contemporary  and  later  accounts  of  Kentucky,  besides  many  on  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  the  Ohio  Valley.  There  are  many  rare  pamphlets  from  an  early 
date  on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  political,  industrial,  and  social,  which  illus- 
trate the  history  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Since  the  purchase  of  the  Durrett 
Library  the  newspaper  files  have  been  materially  enriched  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  Boggs-Lyle  collection,  which  contains  more  than  thirty  volumes  of  the 
National  Intelligencer  as  well  as  many  important  newspapers  of  Kentucky,  among 
them  the  Lexington  Observer  and  Reporter.  Graduate  students  are  thus  offered 
f acilities  for  the  study  of  the  West  which  are  unique  and  make  possible  extended 
research  in  this  field  heretofore  impossible. 

d)  The  Chicago  Public  Library. 

e)  The  John  Crerar  Library  is  especially  strong  in  the  sources  for  the  economic, 
social,  and  financial  history  of  Europe.  The  Garrettsen  materials  are  valuable 
for  the  study  of  Eastern  Germany,  Austria  and  Hungary;  a  large  number  of 
pamphlets  and  rare  documents  illustrate  the  financial  history  of  France  from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century;  and  the  Le  Vasseur  maps  offer  students 
much  assistance  in  the  way  of  fixing  movements  and  party  groups.  The  Ely 
collection  on  social  and  economic  subjects  numbers  10,000  titles,  and  it  may  be 
consulted  with  profit,  especially  by  students  of  socialism.  In  addition  to  these 
sources  the  Crerar  has  recently  purchased  many  books  and  other  materials  on 
China. 

f)  The  Newberry  Library,  which  has  a  large  historical  collection.  In  this 
library  is  the  famous  Edward  E.  Ayer  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts — 
some  17,000  printed  volumes,  3,000  manuscripts,  many  thousand  maps  and 
photographs — relating  principally  to  the  history  of  the  Indians  in  North  America 
the  southwestern  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  that  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
This  wonderful  library  was  presented  to  the  Newberry  Library  in  1911  by  Mi. 
Edward  E.  Ayer,  of  Chicago.  It  contains  the  important  sources  for  a  history 
of  the  first  discovery,  exploration,  and  settlement  of  every  one  hundred  square 
miles  of  the  North  American  continent.  In  detail  the  library  contains  the 
material  which  records  the  first  contact  of  the  white  man  with  every  known  tribe 
of  North  American  Indians.  It  shows  how  the  Indian  and  white  man  treated 
each  other  and  records  the  later  history  or  fate  of  each  tribe.  There  is  a  nearly 
complete  set  of  the  printed  Jesuit  Relations,  with  many  manuscripts  written  by 
Jesuit  missionaries  supplementing  the  printed  reports.  It  contains,  probably, 
the  finest  collection  in  America  of  manuscript  sailing  charts  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  with  many  thousands  of  maps  and  atlases.     There  are  many 
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thousand  manuscripts  from  Spanish  archives,  bearing  on  the  occupation  of  the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  United  States,  and  a  collection  of  eight  thousand 
photographs  relating  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  their  inhabitants.  There  are 
nearly  three  thousand  transcripts  of  manuscripts  from  the  archives  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  the  majority  of  which  have  never  yet  been  used  for 
historical  purposes.  In  short,  this  library  contains  the  rare  contemporary 
imprints  and  manuscripts  indispensable  for  first-hand  studies  of  important  phases 
of  the  social  and  industrial  history  of  the  colonial  period  and  that  of  the  West. 

g)  Also  the  Library  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society;  the  Library  of  the 
Chicago  Law  Institute,  and  the  Municipal  Library  in  the  City  Hall  are  available 
to  students  in  the  prosecution  of  detailed  investigation. 

MATERIAL  FOR  STUDY 

While  the  rudiments  of  the  social  sciences  may  be  studied  in  smaller  com- 
munities, and  while  many  considerations  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  introducing 
beginners  to  these  subjects  in  less  complex  groups,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
most  serious  problems  of  modern  society  are  presented  by  large  cities,  and  that 
they  consequently  afford  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  graduate  study.  No 
city  in  the  world  contains  a  wider  variety  of  typical  social  conditions  than 
Chicago,  and  no  city  in  the  United  States  more  accurately  epitomizes  the  general 
problems  of  American  life. 

In  Chicago  some  forty  languages  are  spoken  by  numbers  ranging  from  half 
a  dozen  to  half  a  million,  and  many  of  these  linguistic  groups  are  accessible  for 
anthropological  and  ethnological  study. 

The  population  engaged  in  manufacturing,  building,  packing,  and  dis- 
tributing industries  exhibits  every  phase  of  modern  labor  questions  in  the  most 
representative  form.  As  the  greatest  railroad  center  in  the  world,  the  city  offers 
unequaled  facilities  for  study  of  all  the  problems  connected  with  transportation. 
The  shipping,  commerce,  banking,  journalism,  municipal  administration,  courts, 
schools,  museums,  hospitals,  churches,  social  settlements,  political  organizations, 
charities,  and  correctional  institutions  complete  a  permanent  exhibit  of  the  chief 
types  of  modern  activity;  and  they  admit  advanced  students  in  many  ways  to 
opportunities  not  merely  for  observation  but  for  practical  experience. 

CLUBS 

Each  of  the  departments  of  this  group  has  a  club,  consisting  of  its  instructors 
and  graduate  students,  which  meets  regularly  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
members  in  touch  with  the  best  contemporary  work  in  the  field  covered  by  the 
department. 

The  clubs  frequently  meet  jointly  for  the  consideration  of  topics  of  general 
interest,  and  to  acquaint  the  members  of  each  department  with  the  most  impor- 
tant work  in  allied  fields. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

James  Laurence  Laughlin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Political  Economy. 

Leon  Carroll  Marshall,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy;  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Chester  Whitney  Wright,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

James  Alfred  Field,  A.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

John  Maurice  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

Harry  Alvin  Millis,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

Harold  Glenn  Moulton,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

Carson  Samuel  Duncan,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Commercial  Organ- 
ization in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Nathaniel  Waring  Barnes,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Commercial  Organ- 
ization in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Frederick  Myerle  Simons,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Industrial  Organization 
in  the  School  of  Commerce,  and  Administration. 

Jacob  Viner,  A.M.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 

Frank  Hyneman  Knight,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 

Stuart  McCune  Hamilton,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Economy. 

William  Homer  Spencer,  J.D.,  Instructor  in  Business  Law  in  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Administration. 

Glenn  Gaywaine  Munn,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  Accounting  in  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  Administration. 

Leverett  Samuel  Lyon,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Commercial  Organization  in  the 
School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Leona  Margaret  Powell,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Political  Economy. 

Edith  Scott  Gray,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Political  Economy. 

Margaret  Chase  Going,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Political  Economy. 


George  Enfield  Frazer,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  C.P.A.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Business 
Organization  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration. 

Walton  Hale  Hamilton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics,  Amherst  College 
(Summer,  1917). 

Frederick  Shipp  Deibler,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity (Summer,  1917). 

Harry  Gunnison  Brown,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  University 
of  Missouri  (Summer,  1917). 

Albert  Claire  Hodge,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Economics,  University  of  Minne- 
sota (Summer,  1917). 

FELLOWS,  1916-17 

Harry  Alden  Blankenship,  A.B.  Chester  Lacourt  Rich,  A.M. 

Homer  Ewart  Gregory,  A.B.  Sumner  Huber  Slichter,  A.M. 
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INTRODUCTORY 
The  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  the  Department  comprise: 
I.  Introductory  or  general-survey  courses  (courses  0,  01,  1). 

II.  Intermediate  courses : 

a)  Devoted  to  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  certain  significant  aspects 
of  industrial  society  (courses  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8). 

b)  Providing,  for  use  in  later  analysis,  training  in  statistical  method 
and  accounting  (courses  9,  10). 

III.  Advanced  courses,  of  graduate  grade,  which  carry  still  farther  the 
analyses  of  the  intermediate  courses. 

IV.  Research  and  seminar  courses. 


Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  should  file  with  the  Departmental 
Examiner,  on  or  before  the  opening  of  their  first  quarter  of  residence,  a  complete 
statement  of  the  work  they  intend  to  offer.  The  Examiner  will  submit  this 
schedule  to  the  Department  for  approval. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  taking  Political  Economy  as  a  principal 
subject,  should  offer  as  a  foundation  the  subjects  covered  by  courses  9,  14,  15, 
16,  and  17;  and  the  remaining  subjects,  together  with  the  research  work,  should 
be  early  determined  upon  in  consultation  with  the  Department.  The  major 
work  demands  two-thirds  of  the  time  usually  required  for  the  doctorate.  The 
work  required  of  those  taking  Political  Economy  as  a  secondary  subject  should 
include  a  study  of  Economic  Theory. 

Candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  may  not  offer  the  elementary  courses  for 
graduate  credit.  Intermediate  courses  confer  half-credit  for  purposes  of  higher 
degrees.  In  the  first  quarter  of  his  candidacy  for  either  of  the  higher  degrees, 
in  case  Political  Economy  is  chosen  as  the  principal  subject,  the  student  must 
furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  preparation  in  allied  subjects. 


Undergraduate  students  wishing  to  take  either  their  principal  or  their 
secondary  sequence  in  Political  Economy  may  arrange  their  work  according  to 
the  following  sequences : 


PRINCIPAL    SEQUENCES 


a)  Standard  sequence:  courses  0  and  1,  if  not  taken  in  the  social  science 
sequence;  not  fewer  than  three  "intermediate  courses"  (2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9, 10) ;  not 
fewer  than  three  advanced  courses,  i.e.,  such  as  require  one  or  more  of  the  preced- 
ing. The  remainder  of  the  nine  majors  may  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the 
Dean  and  departmental  representative.  Advanced  courses  from  other  depart- 
ments may  be  used. 

b)  For  students  intending  to  do  graduate  work  in  the  Department:  courses 
0  and  1,  if  not  taken  in  the  social  science  sequence;  not  fewer  than  five  "inter- 
mediate courses"  (see  a  above).  The  rest  of  the  nine  majors  may  be  chosen  in 
consultation  with  the  Dean  and  departmental  representative.  Advanced  courses 
from  other  departments  may  be  used. 
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SECONDARY    SEQUENCES 

a)  The  Department  advises  the  social  science  sequence1  for  students  who 
wish  to  take  a  principal  sequence  in  Political  Economy. 

b)  If  the  social  science  sequence  is  not  chosen,  the  following  is  recommended: 
course  1 ;  not  fewer  than  two  intermediate  courses  (see  Principal  Sequence  a 
above);  not  fewer  than  two  advanced  courses,  selected  by  the  Dean  and 
departmental  representative  in  conference  with  the  student.  The  total  must 
reach  six  majors. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.      INTRODUCTORY    COURSES 

0.  Principles  of  Economics  I:  Industrial  Society. — This  course  presents  a 
general  survey  of  industrial  society,  its  structure,  its  institutions,  its  operations. 
As  a  basis  for  comparative  study,  the  first  part  of  the  course  examines  briefly  the 
structures  of  mediaeval  industrial  society  and  the  evolution  of  modern  capitalistic 
industry.  The  second  part  of  the  work  deals  with  certain  outstanding  features 
of  the  present  industrial  society,  such  as  private  exchange  co-operation;  the 
pecuniary  organization  of  society  and  the  financial  institutions  resulting  there- 
from; specialization  and  interdependence;  the  significance  of  technology,  using 
machine  industry  as  an  illustrative  case;  speculative  industry,  risk  and  risk 
bearing;  the  position  of  the  worker  under  a  wage  system  in  capitalistic  machine 
industry;  concentration  in  the  sense  of  large-scale  production;  concentration  of 
the  ownership  of  wealth  and  income;  concentration  of  control  of  industry; 
impersonal  relations;  the  guidance  of  economic  activity.  The  third  part  of  the 
course  is  concerned  with  some  underlying  assumptions  of  our  present  regime,  such 
as  private  property,  competition,  and  the  social  control  of  industrial  activity. 

The  course  is  designed  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  later  work  in  eco- 
nomics, which  is  so  arranged  as  to  constitute  progressively  more  intensive  studies 
in  the  field  here  rapidly  surveyed.  In  connection  with  course  01  it  serves  as 
a  general  introduction  to  the  courses  in  business.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring.     Open  to  Freshmen. 

1.  Principles  of  Economics  II:  Value  and  Distribution  in  Industrial  Society. 
— This  course  is  really  a  continuation  of  course  0,  being  designed  to  work  out  the 
principles  of  value,  including  those  determining  rent,  wages,  interest,  and  profits, 
in  our  pecuniarily  organized  society.  It  is  prerequisite  to  all  later  work  in  eco- 
nomics and  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken  satisfactorily,  either  in  high 
school  or  in  college,  course  0.     Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring. 

01.  Business  Administration. — This  is  a  general  survey,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  business  manager,  of  the  problems  of  business  administration.  The 
business  manager  deals  with  the  problems  arising  within  his  business  in  terms  of 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  him  by  the  fact  that  he  operates  in  an  organized 
society.  Accordingly  this  course  takes  up,  in  the  light  of  the  material  presented 
in  course  0,  the  problems  connected  with  production,  marketing,  finance,  etc., 
as  those  problems  come  to  the  manager's  desk.  Nothing  but  a  survey  is 
attempted,  the  design  being  that  of  enabling  the  student  to  see  these  problems 
with  a  sense  of  proportion  before  detailed  consideration  occurs  in  such  courses 
as  the  Manager  s  Administration  of  Finance,  the  Manager's  Administration  of 
Labor,  Accounting,  Market  Functions  and  Market  Structure,  Business  Law,  etc. 
Prerequisite:  course  0.     Mj.  Winter  and  Spring,  Professor  Marshall. 

II.       GENERAL   THEORY 

14  and  16.  Advanced  Economic  Theory. — A  study  of  the  general  body  of 
economic  thought  which  centers  about  the  theory  of  value  and  distribution.     It 

i  The  social  science  secondary  sequence  comprises  the  following  courses,  History  2, 
3,  Political  Science  1,  Political  Economy  0  being  prerequisites:  Political  Economy  1, 
Psychology  1,  Sociology  1  or  3,  Philosophy  1  or  2,  and  at  least  two  related  Senior  College 
majors  from  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Philosophical  and  Social  Science  groups. 
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will  include  the  exposition  and  criticism  of  a  modern  system  of  tliis  character. 
a  study  of  present  tendencies  and  controversies  and  unsettled  questions  in  general 
theory,  and  a  constructive  study  of  the  problems,  methods,  tools  of  thought. 
assumptions,  laws,  and  standards  of  validity  appropriate  to  the  central  and 
general  body  of  economic  thought  under  present,  conditions.  Prerequisite: 
4  majors  in  the  Department.  2Mjs.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Associate  Pboi  I 
Clark. 

16A.  Value. — A  critical  and  constructive  study  of  fundamental  theory  based 
upon  the  work  of  leading  economic  schools  and  writers,  both  classical  and  modern. 
Prerequisite:  4  majors  in  Political  Economy.  Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Brown. 

16  and  17.  History  of  Economic  Thought. — This  course  treats  of  the  genesis 
and  development  of  economic  concepts,  methods,  principles,  and  policies;  in 
short,  of  the  development  of  Political  Economy  as  a  systematic  body  of  scientific 
and  practical  doctrine.  Attention  is  given  throughout  to  the  determining  factors 
of  economic  thought  as  found  in  industrial  conditions  and  in  general  political  and 
social  philosophy.  The  students  are  expected  to  make  use  so  far  as  possible  of 
primary  sources.  Prerequisite:  4  majors  in  the  Department.  2Mjs.  Winter 
and  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

17A.  Current  Tendencies  in  Economic  Thought. — Prerequisite:  4  majors 
in  Political  Economy.     Mj.  Summer,  Professor  Hamilton. 

18.  Population,  the  Standard  of  Living  and  Eugenics. — The  Malthusian 
theory  of  population  was  founded  in  a  conviction  that  man's  economic  efforts 
are  inadequate  to  make  provision  for  the  full  increase  of  population  to  which  his 
physical  nature  impels  him.  More  recent  comment  on  population  problems 
seems  rather  to  reverse  this  interpretation  and  to  voice  an  apprehension  that  con- 
temporary economic  conditions  and  the  social  ideals  to  which  they  give  rise  have 
come  to  exert  an  overmastering  and  distorting  influence  upon  the  physical  motives 
and  capacity  for  increase.  This  course  treats  population  problems  in  general  as 
questions  of  adjustment  between  the  economic  and  the  biological  factors  in  social 
life,  and  regards  the  standard  of  living  of  an  individual  or  a  group  as  the  more  or 
less  consciously  formulated  basis  upon  which  such  an  adjustment  is  for  the  time 
being  worked  out.  The  development  of  the  subject  follows  in  the  main  a  his- 
torical order.  Malthus'  Essay  and  the  controversy  which  it  aroused  are  dis- 
cussed at  the  outset.  The  emergence  of  the  neo-Malthusian  from  the  orthodox 
Malthusian  theory,  the  new  significance  attributed  to  differential  birth-rates  in 
the  light  of  evolutionary  biology,  and  the  eventual  launching  of  the  eugenics 
movement  are  among  the  topics  which  lead  to  consideration  of  some  present-day 
problems  of  the  falling  birth-rate  and  the  quality  of  population. 

The  course  is  designed  for  mature  students  who  have  already  some  back- 
ground in  economic  or  sociological  thinking.  The  consent  of  the  instructor  is 
required  for  admission.  Students  who  lack  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and 
German  will  find  themselves  at  an  appreciable  disadvantage  in  the  work.  Mj. 
Spring,  Associate  Professor  Field. 

19.  Research  Course  in  Economic  Theory. — Associate  Professor  Clark. 

See  also : 

Philosophy  10.  Development  of  Thought  in  the  Modern  Period. 

Philosophy  31.  The  Logic  of  the  Social  Sciences. 

Philosophy  44.  Social  and  Political  Philosophy. 

Psychology  13.  Social  Psychology. 

Political  Science  15.  History  of  Political  Theory. 

Political  Science  16.  Principles  of  Political  Science. 

Sociology  15.  Elements  of  General  Sociology. 

Sociology  16.  The  History  of  Sociology. 
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III.      ECONOMIC   HISTORY   AND   RESOURCES 

2.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States. — This  course  centers  about  the 
problem  of  how  the  American  people  have  proceeded  in  their  endeavors  to  supply 
their  economic  wants.  The  study  is  thus  concerned  with  the  rise  and  evolution 
of  the  institutions,  the  structure  and  the  organization  of  industrial  society  which 
have  been  developed  in  this  process,  and  an  analysis  of  the  way  in  which  these 
institutions  and  this  organization  function,  and  the  present-day  problems  to  which 
they  have  given  rise.  It  thus  should  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  these 
problems.  The  course  also  seeks  to  point  out  how  economic  laws  have  domi- 
nated these  activities,  together  with  the  results  consequent  on  a  failure  to  regard 
these  laws — thus  illustrating  the  principles  of  economics  in  operation — and  to 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  economic  conditions  have  influenced  the  social  and 
political  history  of  the  nation  as  well  as  the  reaction  of  the  latter  upon  the  eco- 
nomic life.  The  main  topics  covered  from  this  point  of  view  are:  population, 
immigration,  westward  movement,  public-land  policy,  agriculture,  mining, 
manufactures,  labor  conditions,  slavery,  internal  improvements,  railroads, 
domestic  and  foreign  commerce,  tariff  policy,  merchant  marine,  money,  banking, 
crises,  public  revenues,  and  expenditures.  The  course  offers  only  a  general  sur- 
vey; the  colonial  period  is  covered  briefly  and  nearly  half  the  time  is  given  to 
the  period  since  1860. 

Courses  0  and  1  or  their  equivalent  are  a  prerequisite,  and  the  course  is  best 
taken  immediately  after  them.  Mj.  Winter  and  Spring,  Associate  Professor 
Wright. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  History. 
Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this  Circular  under  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Department  of  History: 

A16.  Studies  in  the  Economic  History  of  Rome. 

C20.  The  Political  and  Social  Institutions  of  Russia. 

B62,  63,  C57,  105.     Commercial  and  Industrial  History  of  Europe. 

D67.  Economic  and  Social  History  of  England. 

E52.  Social  and  Industrial  History  of  the  American  Colonies. 

E53.  American  Social  and  Industrial  History,  1750-1830. 

The  following  courses  also  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection : 
Geography  3.  Economic  and  Commercial  Geography. 
Geography  14.  Economic  Geography  of  Europe. 
Geography  16.  The  Influence  of  Geography  on  American  History. 
Geography  18.  Economic  Geography  of  the  United  States. 

IV.      FINANCIAL   ORGANIZATION 

3.  The  Financial  Organization  of  Society. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  nature  and  work  of  the  various  types 
of  financial  institutions  in  the  modern  business  world,  of  the  forces  that  have  led 
to  their  development,  and  of  their  relation  to  the  organization  of  industrial 
society.  The  principal  forms  of  financial  institutions  covered  are:  coinage  and 
monetary  systems;  credit;  commercial  banks;  savings  banks;  bond  houses; 
trust  companies;  stock  exchanges,  and  the  various  forms  of  co-operative  credit 
associations.  From  one  point  of  view  the  corporation  and  the  insurance  com- 
pany are  also  financial  institutions,  and  hence  a  brief  study  of  their  functions 
is  included.  Each  of  these  institutions  plays  its  own  part  in  the  industrial 
system,  and  together,  in  their  many  interrelations,  they  make  up  the  financial 
structure  of  society.     The  course,  therefore,  is  not  a  mere  series  of  topical  studies; 
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it  is  rather  a  general  survey  of  industrial  society  in  terms  <>f  the  functions  of  its 
financial  institutions.  Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter, 
and  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Moulton. 


30.  Bank  Management. — This  is  a  technical  course,  treating  of  the  interna] 
problems  of  bank  organization  and  management.  The  emphasis  is  placed,  not, 
upon  the  routine  of  bank  operation,  but  upon  the  larger  problems  of  manage- 
ment. The  work  is  therefore  designed  not  to  train  so  much  for  clerical  work  in 
a  bank  as  for  positions  of  official  responsibility.  The  course  covers  not  only  the 
work  of  commercial  banks,  but  also  of  savings  banks,  bond  houses,  trust  com- 
panies, and  commercial  paper  houses.  Specific  problems  are  assigned  wherever 
possible,  visits  of  inspection  are  made  to  typical  institutions,  and  the  work  of  the 
classroom  is  supplemented  by  a  number  of  lectures  by  practical  bankers.  Pre- 
requisite: courses  3  and  10.     Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Moulton. 

31.  Advanced  Banking. — This  course  might  be  called  Comparative  Banking 
Systems  and  Unsettled  Problems  of  Banking  Organization  and  Control.  It 
treats  of  the  banking  systems  of  the  leading  commercial  countries,  covering  not 
only  the  functions  of  commercial  banks,  but  of  the  many  other  forms  of  banking 
institutions  which  make  up  the  entire  credit  structure.  With  reference  to  the 
United  States  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system  are  dis- 
cussed, together  with  such  subjects  as  the  economic  cycle,  the  interrelations  of 
banking  and  business,  the  interrelations  of  the  various  types  of  credit  operations, 
and  the  concentration  and  control  of  financial  powers.  Prerequisite:  course  3. 
Advisable  antecedent:  course  30.  Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Moulton. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

32.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Exchange. — This  course  takes  up  the  principles 
and  the  practice  of  foreign  and  domestic  exchange.  Rates  of  exchange,  gold 
points,  movements  of  specie  and  arbitrage  are  considered,  and  practical  exercises 
are  assigned  in  connection  with  documentary  bills,  past  remittances,  letters  of 
credit,  etc.  A  number  of  lectures  will  be  given  by  managers  of  the  exchange 
departments  of  banks.  The  course  should  prove  of  value  to  students  of  theory, 
to  those  preparing  for  banking,  and  to  those  who  expect  to  be  connected  with 
houses  engaged  in  international  trade.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

33.  Money,  Prices,  and  the  Cost  of  Living. — In  this  course  are  discussed 
the  more  difficult  problems  in  the  theory  of  money,  credit,  and  the  pecuniary 
organization  of  society.  It  considers  the  evolution  of  monetary  systems;  the 
function  of  price  as  a  directing  mechanism;  the  history  of  monetary  contro- 
versies; the  relation  of  money  and  credit  to  prices;  the  control  of  price  levels, 
and  the  general  problem  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  Prerequisite:  courses  3  and 
9.     Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Moulton. 

35.  Corporation  Finance. — A  study  of  the  corporation,  primarily  with 
reference  to  its  financial  management.  The  more  important  topics  taken  up 
include:  the  financial  side  of  organization  and  promotion,  the  amount  of  capital- 
ization, the  choice  of  different  types  of  securities  to  be  issued,  the  methods  of 
selling  securities  and  raising  additional  capital,  the  financial  policy  with  reference 
to  dividends,  surplus,  accounting  practice,  etc.,  insolvency  and  reorganization, 
and  the  problems  and  methods  of  social  control  of  the  financial  management 
of  corporations.  Prerequisite:  course  3.  Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor 
Wright. 

36.  Investments. — A  study  of  the  various  types  of  investment,  including 
government,  state,  and  municipal  bonds,  the  securities  of  railway,  public  utility, 
industrial,  and  mining  companies,  and  real-estate  investments;  the  character- 
istics of  each  and  their  relative  fitness  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  classes  of 
investors;  the  methods  and  sources  of  information  for  determining  the  value  of 
such  investments;  the  general  industrial  and  financial  conditions  affecting 
changes  in  their  value;  the  institutions  dealing  in  them  and  the  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  safeguard  and  regulate  investments.  Prerequisite :  course  3 . 
Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Wright. 
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37.  The  Business  Manager's  Administration  of  Finance. — An  analysis  of 
the  problems  of  business  management  of  financial  problems  in  the  light  of  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  financial  structure  of  society.  Prerequisite:  course  3. 
Desirable  antecedent:  course  35.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Marshall  and 
Assistant  Professor  Moulton. 

38.  Banking  Law. — In  this  course  are  studied  the  more  important  legal 
questions  arising  in  the  field  of  finance  and  banking.  The  prime  banking  func- 
tions, whatever  the  particular  type  of  financial  institution,  are  borrowing  and 
lending,  and  guaranty  in  its  various  forms.  The  greater  part  of  the  time  in  this 
course  will  therefore  be  devoted  to  the  legal  problems  arising  in  connection  with 
these  functions.  The  following  subsidiary  banking  relations  are  also  considered: 
banks  as  bailees;  banks  as  agents  in  collecting  and  otherwise;  banks  as  trustees; 
exchange;  brokerage;  and  commercial  agency.  The  treatment  as  a  whole  will 
thus  be  a  functional  one,  and  the  underlying  purpose  may  be  said  to  be  to  give  the 
student  not  merely  a  detailed  but  a  comprehensive  view  of  law  as  a  regulative  and 
promotive  agency  in  the  field  of  banking  and  as  a  correlating  instrumentality  of  the 
whole  financial  structure.  Prerequisite:  courses  3  and  31  and  Business  Law. 
Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Oliphant.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

39.  Research  Course  in  Finance. — Associate  Professor  Wright  and 
Assistant  Professor  Moulton. 

See  also: 

Law  41.  Bills  and  Notes. 

Law  51.  Private  Corporations. 

Political  Economy  115.  Law  of  Business  Associations. 

V.      LABOR    CONDITIONS    AND    PROBLEMS 

4.  Labor  Conditions  and  Problems. — A  general  survey — analytical,  causal, 
and  historical — of  the  main  forces  and  factors  which  give  rise  to  modern  labor 
conditions  and  problems,  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  attempted  solution  of  specific  labor  problems,  together  with  a  brief  dis- 
cussion of  social  programs,  organized  labor,  and  labor  legislation.  This  course 
is  designed  to  serve  as  the  foundation  for  all  of  the  special  courses  in  this  field  as 
well  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  only  a  general  study  of  labor  problems. 
Its  main  divisions  are:  the  genesis,  evolution,  and  character  of  present-day 
labor  problems;  the  material  progress  and  present  condition  of  the  wage-earning 
class — wages,  hours  of  work,  unemployment,  property  holdings  and  distribution 
of  income,  among  other  things,  being  considered;  points  of  view  and  social  pro- 
grams; the  philosophy,  policies,  and  methods  of  organized  labor;  arbitration 
and  social  insurance.  Prerequisite:  course  1.  Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Millis. 


40.  Trade  Unionism. — This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
essential  character  and  activities  of  American  unions  and  to  explain  scientifi- 
cally the  concrete  and  general  union  phenomena.  After  a  summary  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  organized  labor  movement,  it  takes  up  union  structure  and 
government,  the  philosophy,  policies,  and  methods  of  organized  labor,  and  the 
legal  and  industrial  conflicts  between  unionism  and  employers'  associations. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  collective  bargaining  in  typical  industries.  The  student 
makes  use  largely  of  original  sources,  and  as  far  as  possible  is  brought  into  contact 
with  men,  organizations,  and  activities  which  are  being  studied.  Prerequisite: 
course  4  or  its  equivalent.     Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Millis. 

41.  The  State  in  Relation  to  Labor. — A  course  in  labor  legislation,  the  main 
divisions  of  which  relate  to  conciliation  and  arbitration,  the  legal  minimum 
wage,  social  insurance  in  its  several  applications,  and  woman  and  child  labor. 
Prerequisite:  course  4  or  its  equivalent.  Mj.  Spring,  Summer,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Millis,  Professor  Deibler. 
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42.  Immigration. — A  semi-research  course  in  the  immigration  problem  aa 

it  presents  itself  in  the  United  States,  with  emphasis  upon  its  economic  phases. 
Prerequisite:   course  4.     Mj.  Spring,  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  MlLLIS. 

43.  The  Business  Manager's  Administration  of  Labor. — A  general  survey 
of  the  internal  problems  of  business  management  of  labor  in  the  light  of  the 
general  conditions  revealed  by  the  discussion  in  course  4  of  the  position  of  labor 
under  a  wage  system  in  modern  industrial  society.  Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Marshall. 

49.  Research  in  Labor  Problems.     Associate  Professor  Millis. 

See  also: 

Political  Economy  58:    Programs  of  Social  Reform. 

Political  Economy  116:  Business  Law  IV:   The  Law  of  Employment. 

Sociology  17.     The  Conflict  of  Classes  in  Modern  Society. 

VI.       SOCIAL   CONTROL   OF    BUSINESS    ENTERPRISE 

5.  Social  Control  of  Business. — Social  control  in  some  form  is  as  old  as 
business  enterprise  and  inseparable  from  it.  It  has  changed,  however,  in  scope, 
form,  and  character  with  changes  in  the  methods  of  industry,  in  its  forms  of 
organization,  in  our  knowledge  of  its  effects,  and  in  the  interests,  customs,  or 
ideals  dominating  social  policy.  Modern  industry  in  its  growth  outstripped  the 
machinery  of  control,  which  is  now  struggling  to  catch  up.  The  course  aims  to 
give  an  understanding  of  this  process,  including  its  common  underlying  princi- 
ples and  their  applications  in  different  fields.  Its  topics  will  include  the  kinds 
of  useful  work;  the  general  presumption  in  favor  of  private  enterprise;  its  short- 
comings as  an  organizing  force,  and  the  weakening  of  the  individual's  positions 
in  a  free-exchange  economy  resulting  from  (1)  massing  of  technical  capital, 
(2)  growth  of  specialized  knowledge  before  which  common  intelligence  is  at  a 
disadvantage,  (3)  rise  or  discovery  of  new  conflicts  of  interests  which  the  law  of 
property  and  contract  cannot  fully  harmonize,  and  (4)  other  causes.  A  study 
will  also  be  made  of  agencies  of  control,  including  public  and  private,  formal 
and  informal,  restraint  and  assistance,  etc.  Chief  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the 
problems  common  to  trusts,  railroads,  and  public  utilities  arising  from  fixed 
capital,  untraced  expenses,  increasing  returns,  and  the  resulting  tendencies  to 
monopoly.     Prerequisite:  course  1.     Mj.  Spring,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 


50.  Industrial  Combinations — Trusts. — A  discussion  of  the  conditions  in 
modern  industrial  society  which  have  led  to  the  growth  of  combinations,  an 
analysis  of  the  motives  for  their  formation,  the  sources  of  their  power  and  the 
elements  of  their  weakness,  the  character  and  extent  of  any  possible  social 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  them  as  well  as  the  disadvantages  and  evils  which 
have  followed  their  growth,  the  attempts  at  state  and  federal  regulation  in  the 
past,  and  the  question  of  the  desirable  policy  and  feasible  methods  of  control 
for  the  future.  The  subject  is  treated  as  a  single  problem  of  modern  industrial 
society,  and  throughout  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  methods  of  investigation, 
analysis,  and  reasoning  essential  for  the  study  of  any  such  problem.  Prerequisite : 
4  majors  in  the  Department.     Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Wright. 

51.  Problems  in  the  Control  of  Trusts  and  Corporations. — A  problem  course 
for  advanced  students.  The  class  will  be  assigned  special  topics  in  this  field,  so 
far  as  possible  those  in  which  they  are  particularly  interested.  These  will  be 
worked  out  either  individually  or  co-operatively  and  will  be  reported  on  and 
discussed  in  class.  The  course  may  be  taken  only  with  the  consent  of  the 
instructor.  Prerequisite:  course  50.  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor 
Wright. 

52.  Public  Regulation  of  Prices  and  Earnings. — A  study  of  those  policies 
of  public  regulation  which  aim  to  keep  down  the  general  level  of  charges  in 
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industries  recognized  as  natural  monopolies.  The  problems  include  the  determi- 
nation of  actual  income,  of  the  investment  or  fair  value  of  the  property,  of  a  just 
rate  of  return,  of  the  natural  economic  forces  limiting  the  exercise  of  the  regu- 
lating power,  of  quality  of  service,  and  methods  of  stimulating  efficiency.  Pre- 
requisite: course  5.     Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

53.  Differential  Rates  and  Regulations. — An  advanced  study  of  problems 
arising  out  of  indirect  costs  and  increasing  returns,  with  special  reference  to  the 
rate  structures  of  railroads  and  public  utilities.  The  principles  here  involved  are, 
however,  seen  to  operate  in  many  fields  of  industry  and  personal  service,  giving 
rise  to  questions  of  legitimate  differential  price  policies  and  of  the  standardization 
of  such  policies.  Various  forms  of  differential  price  structures  will  be  studied, 
chiefly  from  the  standpoint  of  reasonableness,  public  policy,  and  regulation. 
Prerequisite:  4  majors  in  the  Department.  Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor 
Clark. 

54.  Railway  Transportation. — The  theory  of  rate-making,  competition  of 
transportation  lines,  transportation  monopoly,  discriminations  and  their  effects, 
and  rate  regulation.  Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  leading  decisions  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Mj.  Summer,  Associate  Professor 
Brown. 

58.  Programs  of  Social  Reform. — A  study  of  the  literature  of  discontent 
in  an  attempt  to  discover  the  significant  causes  and  the  points  of  view  of  such 
movements  of  protest  against  the  existing  social  order  as  communism;  anarchism; 
Utopian,  Marxian,  and  Revisionist  socialism;  syndicalism;  radical  liberalism; 
industrial  co-operation;  and  the  single  tax.  The  various  indictments  leveled 
by  these  movements  against  our  industrial  structure  and  the  general  programs  of 
reform  advocated  to  make  of  industry  and  government  a  more  effective  and 
more  equitable  means  of  furthering  the  economic  life  of  society  will  be  critically 
examined.  Each  student  will  be  required  to  make  an  original  research.  Mj. 
Spring,  Mr.  Viner. 

59.  Research  in  Public-Utility  Regulation.    Associate  Professor  Clark. 

See  also: 

Political  Science  45:  Principles  of  Legislation  (Social  and  Economic). 

Political  Science  25:  Constitutional  Aspects  of  Social  Legislation. 

Political  Science  42:  Municipal  Problems  (Public  Utilities). 

Philosophy  44:   Social  and  Political  Philosophy. 

Political  Economy  31:  Advanced  Banking. 

Political  Economy  35:   Corporation  Finance. 

Political  Economy  41:  The  State  in  Relation  to  Labor. 

Political  Economy  115:  The  Law  of  Business  Associations. 

Political  Economy  116:   The  Law  of  Employment. 

Law  42:  Public-Service  Companies  and  Carriers. 

vii.     public  finance 

65.  Public  Finance. — This  course  deals  with  public  expenditure,  budgetary 
methods,  public  revenues,  and  public  debt.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  a  working 
knowledge  of  public  financial  institutions  and  practices  and,  more  especially,  an 
understanding  of  financial  principles.  About  half  of  the  quarter  is  devoted  to 
the  theory  and  practice  of  taxation.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  taxation  as  an 
agency  of  social  control.  Some  of  the  leading  topics  discussed  are:  the  growth 
and  amount  of  public  outlays;  the  principles  which  should  be  observed  in  making 
appropriations;  budgetary  methods;  the  sources  of  revenue;  public  industries 
and  price-making;  fees  and  special  assessments;  the  principles  of  taxation;  the 
more  important  kinds  of  taxes;  the  growth  of  public  debts;  the  principles  which 
should  be  observed  in  borrowing;  the  management  of  national  and  local  debts. 
Prerequisite:   course  1.     Mj.  Autumn,  Associate  Professor  Millis. 
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66.  Problems  in  American  Taxation. — This  is  a  semi-research  course  in 
problems  of  federal  and  state  and  local  taxation.  The  income  tax.  the  inherit- 
ance tax,  the  general-property  tax,  the  classified-property  tax,  land-value  taxa- 
tion, and  tax  administration  are  studied  intensively.  Tin  requisite,  course  86. 
Mj.  Winter,  Associate  Professor  Millis. 

See  also: 

Political  Science  42 A:   Municipal  Problems  (Finance). 

VIII.       RISK    AND    RISK    BEARING 

7.  Risk  and  Risk  Bearing  in  Modern  Industrial  Society. — A  more  detailed 
study  than  was  possible  in  course  0  is  made  of  the  speculative  character  of 
modern  industry.  Analysis  of  the  various  sources  and  kinds  of  risks  and  of  the 
various  ways  of  meeting  risk  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  course.  It  is 
prerequisite  to  the  work  in  insurance  and  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
course  1  or  its  equivalent.     Mj.  Spring,  Dr.  Knight. 


70.  Insurance. — The  economic  and  social  importance  of  insurance:  its 
relation  to  the  credit  fabric.  A  study:  (1)  of  life  insurance:  the  kinds  of  com- 
panies, their  organization  and  operation;  the  kinds  of  policies  and  the  calculation 
of  premiums;  insurance  investments  and  dividends.  (2)  Of  property  insurance: 
companies  and  their  methods  of  operation;  the  determination  of  rates;  policy 
conditions;  the  work  of  inspection  bureaus;  underwriters'  laboratories.  (3)  Of 
the  problems  of  buying  and  selling  insurance;  the  regulation  of  insurance  by  the 
state;  state  insurance.  Prerequisite:  course  7  or  its  equivalent.  Mj.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18. [ 

IX.   MARKET  ORGANIZATION  AND  METHODS 

8.  Market  Functions  and  Market  Structure. — Economic  goods  not  destined 
for  immediate  consumption  tend  to  seek  the  market-place  for  sale  or  exchange.  A 
vast  and  complex  mechanism  has  developed  to  facilitate  the  processes  of  this 
market-place.  Remnants  of  old  systems  are  there;  new  methods,  new  relation- 
ships, new  adjustments,  new  processes,  have  arisen  there.  A  gigantic  struggle 
goes  on  continually  to  control  the  "consumer  market."  Have  old  functions 
grown  obsolete?  Have  new  functions  developed?  What  are  the  effects  of 
changing  conditions  in  production  and  changing  conditions  among  consumer 
upon  the  market  structure  ?  What  new  structure  is  evolving  from  the  chaos 
brought  about  by  the  present  "jobber  mix-up"  ?  These  are  pertinent  and  timely 
questions  of  theory  and  of  fact,  and  this  course,  following  up  the  study  in  course  0 
of  the  exchange  co-operative  aspects  of  our  industrial  society,  attempts  to  ana- 
lyze, descriptively  and  philosophically,  the  functional  and  structural  features  of 
these  marketing  systems  as  they  exist  today.  The  course  is  therefore  intro- 
ductory both  to  courses  in  general  theory  and  to  courses  in  business.  Prerequi- 
site: course  1.     Mj.  Spring,  Assistant  Professor  Duncan. 


80.  Commercial  Organization  I:  Raw  Materials. — The  scope  of  this  course 
includes  a  survey  of  the  methods  and  problems  connected  with  the  marketing  of 
raw  materials.  Farm  products,  mineral  products,  forest  products,  sea  products, 
are  considered.  A  study  is  made  of  the  physical  and  geographical  environment 
of  the  productive  regions  to  discover  the  commercial  problems  that  arise  from  it. 
Use  is  made  of  statistical  methods  in  presenting  data  relating  both  to  the  pro- 
ductive regions  and  to  the  markets. 

The  outline  of  the  course  falls  naturally  into  three  general  divisions:  (1)  a 
study  of  the  commodity,  (2)  a  study  of  the  markets,  and  (3)  a  study  of  the  trade 
organization.  Under  the  last  topic  come  the  problems  of  the  middlemen,  trans- 
portation, warehousing,  organized  exchanges  and  produce  markets,  market 
news,  financing  the  marketing,  and  market  price.     These  problems  are  analyzed 
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in  the  classroom  discussion  as  they  appear  in  the  marketing  of  four  or  five  great 
staple  commodities.  To  enable  the  student  to  visualize  as  fully  as  possible  the 
marketing  process,  visits  are  made  to  the  local  Board  of  Trade,  to  warehouses, 
elevators,  cold  storages,  to  the  produce  markets,  stockyards,  auctions,  and  other 
specialized  markets.  Furthermore,  business  men  are  called  in  to  address  the 
class  on  the  particular  problems  with  which  they  are  most  familiar  through  daily 
contact.     Theory  and  practice  are  thus  brought  to  an  equilibrium. 

Each  student  in  the  course  is  required  to  select  a  commodity  and  to  trace 
it  through  the  entire  marketing  process.  This  work  is  carried  on  co-ordinately 
with  the  classroom  discussion  of  typical  commodities,  and  the  material  is  devel- 
oped in  a  series  of  reports  from  week  to  week,  which  are  combined  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter  into  one  complete  paper.  The  information  for  these  papers  is  secured 
through  government  bulletins,  market  reports,  technical  and  scientific  literature, 
and  by  means  of  interviews  and  observation.  Insistence  is  placed  upon  some 
connection  being  made  with  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  marketing  business,  so 
that  first-hand  information  may  be  secured.  Mj.  Autumn,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Duncan. 

81.  Commercial  Organization  II:  Manufactured  Products. — This  course 
has  been  planned  to  follow  Commercial  Organization  I  and  surveys  the  problems 
and  methods  connected  with  the  marketing  of  manufactured  products.  The 
same  general  divisions  are  made  here  also:  (1)  a  study  of  the  commodity,  (2)  a 
study  of  the  market,  and  (3)  a  study  of  the  trade  organization.  The  classroom 
discussion  will  consist  of  a  consideration  of  the  general  problems  confronting  a  mer- 
chant with  goods  to  sell;  organization  of  a  business;  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  sales  manager,  the  advertising  manager,  and  the  advertising  agency;  appli- 
cation of  scientific  principles  to  commercial  analysis;  location;  analysis  of  a 
commodity,  purchasing  problem,  stock  plans;  analysis  of  market;  analysis  of 
the  trade  organization,  department  store,  chain  store,  mail-order  house,  co- 
operative store;  price  policies,  price  maintenance,  credits;  opportunities  for 
extending  the  market;  selection  and  organization  of  the  sales  force;  selection  of 
advertising  mediums;  financing  a  sales  and  advertising  organization;  co- 
ordinating the  selling  forces.  The  aim  is  to  define  and  outline  the  general 
principles  of  commercial  analysis,  which  includes  the  work  both  of  salesmen  and 
of  advertising  men.  The  literature  that  is  available  on  these  problems  is  assigned 
for  reading.  Business  men  are  invited  to  address  the  class  out  of  the  fulness  of 
their  experience. 

Each  student  in  the  course  is  required  to  select  a  commodity  and  to  follow 
it  through  the  marketing  process.  The  class  will  work  co-ordinately  on  the 
various  problems  that  arise.  Connections  will  be  made  with  mercantile  estab- 
lishments in  the  city  for  a  first-hand  study  of  the  problems.  Reports  upon  the 
individual  investigations  will  be  required  from  week  to  week,  and  these  will  be 
combined  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  into  a  complete  paper.  In  so  far  as  it  is 
possible,  the  concrete  problems  of  business  will  be  transferred  to  the  classroom 
for  analysis.     Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Duncan. 

82.  Commercial  Organization  III:  Foreign  Trade. — In  this  course  the  study 
of  marketing  problems  is  carried  over  into  foreign  trade.  The  problems  arising 
here  are:  theories  of  foreign  trade;  character  and  volume  of  trade  available 
for  foreign  commerce;  contact  with  the  foreign  market,  commission  bouse, 
forwarding  agent,  manufacturers'  agent,  indent  merchant,  traveling  salesmen, 
export  departments;  foreign  correspondence;  advertising  in  the  foreign  market; 
combining  for  foreign  trade;  prices  in  foreign  trade,  foreign  exchange,  credits, 
price  quotations;  transportation;  marine  insurance;  tariffs;  merchant  marine; 
individual  foreign  markets.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of  an  inland  city  like 
Chicago.  All  the  problems  are  conditioned  by  this  fact.  Men  from  the  city, 
who  are  experienced  in  foreign  trade,  will  be  invited  to  speak  on  their  problems 
and  on  the  possibilities  in  this  field. 

Each  student  will  select  a  single  commodity  for  detailed  study.  The  investi- 
gation will  be  developed  into  a  term  paper  dealing  with  the  selected  product  in 
the  various  foreign  markets,  with  the  effects  of  the  European  war,  and  with  the 
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future  possibilities.    An  attempt  will  be  made  to  clear  away  the  obscurities 
surrounding  the  subject,  of  foreign  trade  by  following  a  commodity  through  to 

its   destination,    with    samples   of   all   the   necessary   documents.     Mj.    Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Duncan. 

83.  General  Survey  of  Commercial  Organization. — A  condensation  of 
courses  80  and  81.     Mj.  Summer,  Assistant  Professor  Duncan. 

84.  The  Commerce  of  South  America. — The  subject  is  studied  mainly  with 
reference  to  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  South  American 
countries.  Most  of  the  countries  are  discussed  separately  because  of  individual 
conditions,  but  the  subject-matter  in  general  is  organized  under  four  heads,  as 
follows:  (1)  the  development  of  commerce;  (2)  the  present  status  of  South 
American  commerce;  (3)  factors  affecting  commerce  with  South  America; 
(4)  commercial  prospects  in  South  America.     Mj.  Associate  Professor  Tower. 

89.  Research  Course  in  Commercial  Organization. — Assistant  Professor 
Duncan. 

See  also  these  courses  offered  by  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration : 

Business  Communication — Correspondence.  Advertising  Technique  I — 
Mail  Campaigns.    Advertising  Technique  II — Display  Advertising. 

x.     statistics 

9.  Introduction  to  Statistics. — This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  students 
with  the  elementary  principles  of  statistics  as  a  means  to  scientific  study  and 
interpretation  of  the  measurable  phenomena  of  economic  and  social  life.  The 
topics  to  be  considered  include  the  general  characteristics  of  the  statistical  method, 
the  problem  of  defining  the  statistical  units  to  be  studied,  the  sources  and  col- 
lection of  statistical  data,  errors  and  approximation,  classification  and  frequency 
distributions,  the  several  forms  of  average  and  their  appropriate  uses,  tabula- 
tion, graphic  presentation,  index  numbers,  and  some  elementary  statistical 
conceptions  and  criteria  of  association,  cause,  and  effect.  The  course  is  not 
primarily  descriptive,  although  a  classified  list  of  recommended  readings  enables 
the  student  to  acquaint  himself  with  descriptive  work  in  his  own  field.  Rather, 
emphasis  is  constantly  placed  on  the  importance  of  critical  discrimination  in 
dealing  with  data,  methods,  and  the  interpretation  of  results.  So  far  as 
possible  the  principles  formulated  are  tested  in  laboratory  practice. 

The  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  satisfactorily  in  course  1 
or  who  have  completed  18  majors  of  college  studies.  It  is  introductory  to  courses 
90  and  91  and  is  in  general  a  proper  preliminary  to  investigations  in  economics 
and  the  social  sciences.  A  laboratory  fee  is  charged.  Mj.  Autumn,  Associate 
Professor  Field.  

90.  Statistical  Theory  and  Method. — A  second  course  in  the  principles  of 
statistics,  involving  simple  applications  of  modern  correlation  methods.  Students 
are  encouraged  to  relate  this  work  to  the  investigation  of  some  statistical  prob- 
lem in  the  field  of  their  special  interest. 

The  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  passed  in  course  9  or  who  other- 
wise satisfy  the  instructor  that  they  are  qualified.  A  moderate  knowledge  of 
mathematics  is  prerequisite.  Ability  to  read  French  and  German  is  desirable. 
Mj.  Associate  Professor  Field. 

91.  Methods  of  Statistical  Presentation. — A  practical  study  of  the  technique 
of  statistical  graphics  and  tabulation.  The  course  is  intended  to  afford  training 
in  the  design  and  execution  of  maps,  diagrams,  and  tables  for  the  effective  exhi- 
bition  of  statistical  results,  and,  by  acquainting  the  student  with  prevailing 
methods  of  engraving  and  printing,  to  accustom  him  to  prepare  statistical 
material  in  the  forms  most  appropriate  for  presentation  on  the  printed  page. 
The  laboratory  exercises  will  provide  practice  in  statistical  draughtsmanship 
and  in  the  analysis  of  statistical  problems.  A  laboratory  fee  is  charged.  Pre- 
requisite: course  9  and  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  Mj.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Field. 
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XI.      ACCOUNTING 

10.  Accounting  Principles. — An  elementary  one-major  course  in  the  science 
based  on  the  use  made  of  financial  statements  in  business  organization  and 
control.  Prerequisite:  9  majors,  including  the  Principles  of  Economics.  Mj. 
Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  Mr.  Munn  and  Professor  Frazer. 


101,  102.  Accounting  Principles. — A  two-major  course  in  the  principles  of 
the  science  as  illustrated  in  standard  forms  of  balance  sheets  and  income  and 
expense  statements,  with  particular  reference  to  the  analysis  and  use  of  financial 
statements  in  business  organization  and  control.  Prerequisite:  9  majors. 
2Mj.  Autumn  and  Winter,  Professor  Frazer. 

103.  Accounting  Practice. — Lectures  and  laboratory  practice  in  modern 
methods  of  double-entry  bookkeeping  and  in  the  preparation  of  financial  state- 
ments from  accounts.  Attention  is  given  to  the  use  and  limitations  of  mechanical 
devices,  and  study  is  made  of  office  organization  and  management  with  reference 
to  accounting  work.  Prerequisite:  the  two-major  course  in  Accounting  Prin- 
ciples.    Mj.  Spring,  Professor  Frazer. 

104.  Accounting  Problems. — This  course  deals  with  the  application  of 
accounting  principles  to  specific  problems.  The  problems  taken  up  will  vary 
from  year  to  year  so  that  the  course  may  ordinarily  be  taken  for  credit  two  or 
three  years  in  succession.  As  suggesting  the  field  of  the  course  mention  is  made 
of  (a)  bank  accounting;  (b)  railway  accounts;  (c)  municipal  and  government 
accounts;  and  (d)  accounts  for  retail  stores.     Mj.  Spring,  Mr. . 

105.  Institutional  Accounting  and  Budgetary  Practice. — A  general-survey 
course  designed  primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  expecting  to  enter  secre- 
tarial work  and  philanthropic  service.     Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Munn. 

106.  Accounting  I. — General  survey  of  accounting  principles  open  only  to 
secondary-school  teachers  of  bookkeeping  who  have  not  had  work  in  the  theory 
of  accounting.  Full  graduate  credit.  Limited  to  30.  Mj.  Summer,  11:50, 
Mr.  Hodge. 

See  also: 

Political  Economy  123:  Cost  Accounting. 

XII.      BUSINESS   LAW 

112,  113.  Business  Law  I  and  II. — These  courses  are  primarily  intended  to 
give  legal  training  to  students  preparing  for  business  and  to  furnish  to  graduate 
students  in  economics  methods  of  legal  study  and  legal  data. 

Business  Law  I  covers  contracts,  and  agency  in  its  relation  to  contracts. 
The  following  subjects  are  studied:  offer  and  acceptance;  consideration;  con- 
tracts under  seal;  statute  of  frauds;  capacity  of  parties;  reality  of  consent; 
illegality;  operation  of  contracts  as  to  parties  and  obligation;  discharge  of  con- 
tracts; the  creation  and  termination  of  the  relation  of  agency;  mutual  rights 
and  duties  of  principal  and  agent;  liability  of  the  principal  for  contracts  made 
by  the  agent;  liability  of  the  agent  to  third  persons.  The  course  is  open  to 
those  who  have  completed  eighteen  majors  of  work.    Mj.  Autumn,  Mr.  Spencer. 

Business  Law  II  covers  real  property  and  torts.  The  following  subjects 
are  considered:  the  origin  and  development  of  real  property;  the  nature  and 
forms  of  real  property;  methods  of  acquiring  and  transferring  real  property; 
incidents  to  the  ownership  of  real  property;  the  nature  and  meaning  of  a  tort; 
assault;  battery;  trespass  upon  real  property;  trespass  upon  personal  property; 
conversion;  deceit;  and  negligence.  The  course  is  open  to  those  who  have 
completed  Business  Law  I.     Mj.  Winter,  Mr.  Spencer. 

Successful  completion  of  Business  Law  I  and  II  will  make  available  to  the 
student  all  law  courses  offered  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administration 
and  all  substantive  law  courses  offered  in  the  Law  School. 
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114.  Business  Law  III — Commercial  Contracts. — Executed  and  executory 
sales;  bills  of  lading;  stoppage  in  transitu;  fraud;  warranties;  Btatute  of  frauds; 

formal  requisites  of  negotiable  instruments;  acceptance;  transfer;  holders  in 
due  course;  liability  of  parties;  diligence;  extinguishment;  definition  of  surety- 
ship; subrogation;  indemnity;  contribution;  exoneration;  defenses  of  the 
surety;  the  surety's  securities.  This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted Business  Law  I  and  II.     Mj.  Winter,  Mr.  Spenokk. 

115.  Business  Law  IV — Business  Associations. — Definition  of  a  partner- 
ship, its  creation  and  purposes;  firm  name  and  good-will;  partnership  property; 
rights  and  duties  of  partners  inter  sese;  powers  and  liability  of  partners;  termi- 
nation; limited  partnerships;  joint-stock  companies;  partnership  associations; 
nature  of  a  corporation;  formation;  powers  and  liabilities;  ultra  vires  trans- 
actions; rights  of  stockholders;  directors;  legislative  control;  dissolutions; 
creditors'  rights.     Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Spencer. 

116.  Business  Law  V:  The  Law  of  Employment. — This  course  deals  with 
the  legal  aspects  of  the  relations  of  modern  employers  and  employees.  While 
the  course  primarily  deals  with  modern  labor  legislation,  some  time  will  be 
devoted  to  the  duty  of  the  employer  at  common  law  to  protect  employees.  The 
following  types  of  labor  legislation  will  be  considered:  legislation  designed  to 
protect  the  contract  of  employment;  legislation  restricting  freedom  in  labor 
contracts;  preferential  labor  legislation  and  legislation  affecting  the  distribution 
of  industrial  hazards.  Constitutional  aspects  of  such  legislation  are  not  con- 
sidered in  this  course.  The  course  is  open  to  those  who  have  completed  Business 
Law  I  and  II.     Mj.  Spring,  Mr.  Spencer. 

See  also : 

Political  Economy  38:  Banking  Law. 

The  courses  in  Substantive  Law,  e.g.,  Property  and  Contracts,  offered  in 
the  Law  School. 

XIII.      INDUSTRIAL   ORGANIZATION 

120.  Industrial  Administration  I. — A  survey  course  designed  primarily  to 
meet  the  needs  of  men'  expecting  to  enter  the  manufacturing  field.  It  is  built 
upon  such  courses  as  The  Structure  of  Industrial  Society  and  Business  Adminis- 
tration; it  presupposes  further  a  knowledge  of  statistical  method,  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  accounting,  and  some  ability  to  undertake  independent  field  investiga- 
tion. The  course  seeks  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  nature  and  characteris- 
tics of  the  complex  problems  of  the  industrial  executive,  to  further  his  training  in 
systematic  methods  of  investigating  such  problems,  and  thus  to  provide  both  a 
sense  of  relative  values  and  some  method  of  attack  for  the  intensive  research 
he  may  carry  on  later  on  his  own  initiative.  Among  the  topics  covered  are  such 
problems  conditioning  operation  as  geographical,  district,  and  plant  location; 
industrial  buildings,  regarded  as  master  tools;  and  equipment.  Additional 
problems  to  be  considered  are:  the  purchase,  handling,  and  control  of  material;* 
the  administration  of  labor;  the  scope  and  limits  of  organization  as  they  arise 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  industrial  plants.  The  work  is  made  prac- 
tical by  field  trips  and  independent  field  investigations  in  factories  of  various 
types.     Mj.  Autumn,  Mr.  Simons. 

121.  Industrial  Administration  II. — This  course  is  built  upon  Industrial 
Administration  I  and  is  organized  with  similar  objectives.  It  deals  with  the 
more  important  "philosophies  of  administration"  which  have  been  evolved  to 
control  the  administrative  problems  of  manufacture.  A  rapid  survey  is  first 
made  of  the  history  of  industrial  engineering  as  the  immediate  background  of  these 
so-called  "schools  of  management."  Each  of  these  schools  is  studied  with  refer- 
ence to  its  unique  developmental  history,  underlying  philosophy,  theories,  prin- 
ciples, method  of  approach,  devices,  relation  to  certain  important  subsidiary 
schools,  and  application  to  various  types  of  industries.     Constructive  criticism 
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is  encouraged  throughout,  and  comparisons  drawn  concerning  the  theories,  prin- 
ciples, and  methods  of  the  different  schools.  Students  are  put  in  touch  with  the 
men  who  have  developed  the  more  important  philosophies  of  administration  by 
field  work,  lectures,  and  personal  interviews.     Mj.  Winter,  Mr.  Simons. 

122.  General  Survey  of  Industrial  Administration. — A  condensation  of 
courses  120,  121.     Mj.  Summer,  Mr.  Simons. 

123.  Cost  Accounting. — A  general  survey  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  cost 
accounting.  This  course  is  concerned  mainly  with  manufacturing  costs,  and 
views  cost  accounting  as  an  instrument  of  executive  control.  It  proceeds  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  student  has  a  working  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and 
accounting  and  is  familiar  with  present-day  manufacturing  problems  and  the 
organization  evolved  for  their  solution.  The  student  is  encouraged  to  keep  the 
constructive  aspects  of  costing  in  mind  throughout  the  course,  to  the  end  that  he 
may  be  able  to  adapt  working  principles  to  concrete  problems.  Individual 
investigation  involving  reports  on  the  practical  working  of  specific  systems  is 
considered  an  integral  part  of  the  course.     Mj .  Spring,  Mr.  Simons. 

129.  Research  Course  in  Industrial  Organization. — Mr.  Simons. 

xiv.     teachers'  training  courses  and  departmental  seminar 

130.  The  High-School  Curriculum  in  Commercial  Subjects. — A  course  of 
studies,  lectures,  and  discussions  devoted  to  a  constructive  analysis  of  the  high- 
school  commercial  curriculum,  involving  a  study  of  the  development  of  com- 
mercial education  in  its  relation  to  the  needs  of  changing  business  conditions. 
Typical  business  courses  examined,  and  these,  with  some  consideration  of  present 
commercial  organization,  made  the  basis  of  constructive  suggestions.  Prerequi- 
site: 18  majors.     Summer,  Mr.  Lyon. 

131.  The  Secondary-School  Course  in  Economics. — A  course  for  secondary- 
school  teachers  designed  to  provide  a  broad  outlook  upon  economics  and  related 
subjects  and  to  bring  the  teachers  in  contact  with  material  suitable  to  the 
secondary-school  course  in  economics.  The  subject-matter  will  be  closely 
related  to  that  of  Industrial  Society,  and  Industrial  Society  1  may  not  be  taken 
for  credit  by  those  who  take  79X.  Prerequisite:  18  majors.  Mj.  Summer,  Mr. 
Lyon. 

132.  Economic  Bibliography. — This  course  is  intended  to  give  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  bibliographical  material,  dictionaries,  reference  books,  docu- 
ments, state  and  national  publications,  current  periodicals,  and  recent  literature 
in  economics.  It  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  single  instructor  but  with  the 
co-operation  of  all  the  members  of  the  Department.  Different  instructors  will 
present  the  material  in  which  they  are  specialists.  The  course  will  be  required  of 
all  candidates  for  advance  degrees  in  this  Department.  No  credit  will  be  given 
for  the  course. 

133.  Training  Course  for  Teachers. — Students  in  the  last  year  of  their 
graduate  work  are  admitted  to  this  course,  which  is  made  up  of  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions on  educational  history,  institutions,  and  policies.  The  aim  is  to  appraise 
the  part  played  and  to  be  played  in  economics  in  our  curricula.  This  work  is 
paralleled  by  practice  teaching  under  supervision. 

139.  Departmental  Seminar. — The  instructors  and  advanced  students  of 
the  Department. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Harry  Pratt  Judson,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplo- 
macy, and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 
Ernst  Freund,  J.U.D.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Law. 
Charles  Edward  Merriam,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Walter  Fairleigh  Dodd,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Frederick  Dennison  Bramhall,  Ph.B.,  Instructor  in  Political  Science. 
Benjamin  Bills,  Ph.B.,  J.D.,  Instructor  in  Political  Science. 

FELLOWS,  1916-17 

Joseph  Bush  Kingsbury,  A.B.  Hugh  Jackson  Reber,  A.B. 

Noel  Garrett  Sargent,  A.B.,  A.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

Political  Science,  as  treated  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  relates  to  the 
organization  and  working  of  the  state.  It  covers  the  philosophy  of  the  state, 
the  structure  and  working  of  government,  international  law  and  diplomacy,  and 
certain  fundamental  branches  of  municipal  law. 

The  courses  are  planned  with  two  purposes:  (1)  to  give  such  knowledge  and 
training  as  it  is  believed  should  be  a  part  of  liberal  education,  and  (2)  to  afford 
advanced  work,  either  for  students  of  Law,  or  for  those  who  need  a  knowledge 
of  Political  Science  for  other  ends,  whether  for  teaching,  for  public  service,  for 
journalism,  or  for  the  intelligence  with  regard  to  public  affairs  which  should  belong 
to  an  educated  citizen. 

For  advanced  work  students  will  be  expected  (1)  to  have  had  the  intro- 
ductory course  or  its  equivalent;  (2)  to  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and 
German;  and  (3)  to  be  familiar  with  the  outlines  of  general  history  and  with  the 
details  of  modern  political  history.  English  and  American  constitutional  history 
and  the  fundamental  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Political  Economy  and 
Sociology  are  especially  recommended. 

PRINCIPAL    SEQUENCES 

a)  For  social  science  students  who  in  addition  to  the  secondary  social  science 
sequence  desire  to  take  work  in  Political  Science  the  Department  recommends 
courses  3,  4,  and  10. 

6)  For  students  who  desire  to  take  the  principal  sequence  in  Political  Science 
without  taking  the  social  science  sequence  the  Department  recommends  courses 
1,  2,  3,  4,  10,  16,  34,  62,  22  or  45. 

c)  For  students  intending  to  study  law  the  Department  recommends  courses 
1,  2,  3,  6,  8,  10,  4  or  34,  17,  History  C7. 

d)  For  students  intending  to  pursue  graduate  studies  in  the  Department 
the  Department  recommends  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  9,  10,  II-7,  History  C7  or 
Geography  8. 

SECONDARY    SEQUENCES 

The  Department  recommends  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  10,  and  34. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.      ELEMENTARY    COURSE 

1.  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States.1 — Analysis  of  the  structure  and 
workings  of  the  government  in  the  United  States,  local,  state,  and  national. 
Prerequisite:  Completion  of  six  majors  of  the  College  course.  Mj.  Autumn, 
10:45;  Winter,  9:15  and  11:50;  Spring,  9:15  and  10:45,  Mr.  Bramhall, 
Associate  Professor  Dodd,  and  Mr.  Bills. 


II.      INTERMEDIATE    COURSES 

Course  1  or  its  equivalent  is  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  all  intermediate 
courses  offered  by  this  Department. 

3.  Comparative  Government. — An  introductory  study  of  the  principal 
political  forms  and  methods  of  other  countries.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:15;  Winter, 
10:45;  Spring,  10:45,  Mr.  Bramhall. 

4.  Municipal  Government. — A  comparative  study  of  the  modern  munici- 
pality, American  and  European,  in  its  political  aspects.  Municipal  home  rule; 
popular  participation  in  city  government;  the  municipal  legislature;  the  execu- 
tive; administration  of  public  health  and  safety,  charities  and  corrections,  schools, 
public  works,  and  finances.     Mj.  Autumn,  8:15,  Professor  Merriam. 

10.  Elements  of  Law. — An  introductory  view  of  the  nature  of  law,  its 
sources,  and  the  organs  of  its  development.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Associate 
Professor  Dodd. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this  Circular  under 
the  announcement  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy. 

9.  Introduction  to  Statistics. 

10.  Accounting. 

HI.      ADVANCED    COURSES 


15.  History  of  Political  Theory. — This  course  traces  the  development  of 
political  theories  down  to  the  present  time.  The  Classical  period ;  the  Mediaeval 
period;  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation;  the  Revolutionary  era;  the 
period  of  reaction;  the  Austinian  school;  recent  tendencies.  Winter,  9:15, 
Professor  Merriam. 

16.  Principles  of  Political  Science. — This  course  presents  a  systematic 
study  of  the  principles  of  political  science.  Scope  and  method  of  political  theory; 
the  nature  of  the  state;  the  origin  and  basis  of  the  state;  sovereignty;  the  forms 
of  the  state;  functions  of  the  state.  Professor  Merriam.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

17.  American  Political  Theories. — This  course  covers  the  development  of 
American  political  ideas.  The  Colonial  period;  the  Revolution;  Jeffersonian 
Democracy;  Jacksonian  Democracy;  the  Slavery  controversy;  the  nature  of 
the  Union;   recent  tendencies.     Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Professor  Merriam. 

i  Limited  credit  course. 
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GROUP    II.       CONSTITUTIONAL    BSLATXONI 

20.  American  Government  I:  Constitutions,  the  Electorate,  and  the  Legis- 
lature.— The  course  will  cover  the  making  and  amendment  of  constitutions; 
suffrage;  machinery  of  elections;  direct,  legislation;  legislative  apportionment 
and  organization.     Mj.  Mr.  Bhamhall.     [Not  given  in  19 17-18.] 

21.  Comparative  National  Government. — A  study  of  the  organisation  and 
government  of  leading  European  nations,  with  some  reference  to  other  oational 
governments.  For  graduate  and  Senior  College  students.  Mj.  Whiter,  1 1  :60, 
Associate  Professor  Dodd. 

22.  Constitutional  Law  I. — Judicial  power  to  declare  statutes  unconsti- 
tutional; origin  of  doctrine,  limitations  upon  exercise  of  power,  separation  of 
departments  of  government,  advisory  opinions;  making  and  changing  consti- 
tutions; general  scope  of  fundamental  guaranties;  slavery;  due  process  and 
equal  protection  of  law;  procedure,  police  power,  taxation,  eminent  domain; 
ex  post  facto  and  retroactive  laws.  Hall,  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law.  Mj. 
Winter,  11:50,  Professor  Hall. 

23.  Constitutional  Law  II. — Federal  legislative  and  judicial  jurisdiction; 
implied  powers  and  prohibitions;  delegation  of  powers;  citizenship;  suffrage; 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens;  effect  of  later  amendments;  federal  taxa- 
tion; laws  impairing  obligations  of  contracts;  regulations  of  commerce;  money; 
war.     (Course  22  not  a  prerequisite.)     Mj.  Spring,  11 :50,  Professor  Hall. 

24.  Constitutional  Aspects  of  Social  and  Industrial  Problems. — Constitu- 
tional limitations,  with  particular  reference  to  labor  legislation.  Mj.  Spring, 
11:50,  Associate  Professor  Dodd. 

25.  Problems  in  Government  I:  The  State  Budget.  Mj.  Autumn,  11:50, 
Associate  Professor  Dodd. 

26.  Problems  in  Government  II:  The  Judicial  Interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  Illinois. — Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Dodd. 

34.  Political  Parties. — A  study  of  the  organization  and  methods  of  action 
of  modern  political  parties  in  the  United  States.  Growth  of  the  party  system; 
primary  and  convention  systems;  permanent  party  organization;  elements  of 
cohesion  in  parties;  reform  movements  and  measures;  theory  of  the  party 
system.     Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Merriam. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  History. 
Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this  Circular  under  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Department  of  History: 

D52.  The  Beginnings  of  English  Nationality. 

D53.  The  Founding  of  the  Modern  English  State. 

D54.  The  Development  of  English  Constitutional  Government. 

D55.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution  (First  Period). 

D56.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution  (Second  Period). 

D57.  The  English  Constitutional  Monarchy  and  the  Rise  of  Democracy. 

E61.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  Middle  Period. 

E62.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States,  Later  Period. 

E117,  E118.  The  Theory  and  Principle  of  Federal  Organization  in  America. 
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GROUP    III.        PUBLIC    ADMINISTRATION 

40.  American  Government  II:  Public  Administration. — A  study  of  the 
organization  and  activities  of  state  and  federal  administration.  The  historical 
development  of  the  administration  and  the  fundamental  legal  and  political 
principles  governing  it  are  considered.  Mj.  Mr.  Bramhall.  [Not  given  in 
1916-17.] 

42.  Municipal  Problems. — Municipal  charters.  A  detailed  study  of  special 
problems  in  connection  with  the  making  of  charters.  Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Pro- 
fessor Merriam. 

42A.  Municipal  Problems. — Municipal  finance,  with  special  reference  to  the 
standardization  of  municipal  services  and  municipal  administration.  Mj. 
Spring,  8:10,  Professor  Merriam. 

43.  Municipal  Corporations. — General  nature;  corporate  capacity;  self- 
government;  creation,  annexation,  division,  dissolution,  succession;  mode  of 
action,  ratification,  and  curative  acts;  estoppel  by  recital;  municipal  police 
power;  local  improvements  and  services,  including  special  assessments;  munici- 
pal property,  especially  public  streets;  municipal  contracts;  expenditures  and 
donations;  indebtedness;  liability.  Macy,  Cases  on  Municipal  Corporations. 
Mj.  Summer,  1:30,  Professor  Freund. 

44.  Administrative  Law  and  Officers. — Administrative  power  and  action; 
discretion;  form  and  proof  of  official  acts;  notice;  hearing  and  evidence;  exe- 
cution. Relief  against  administrative  action;  action  to  recover  damages; 
specific  relief  (extraordinary  legal  remedies);  jurisdiction,  conclusiveness,  and 
judicial  control.  Freund,  Cases  on  Administrative  Law.  Professor  Freund. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

45.  Principles  of  Legislation. — Legislative  policies  and  standards;  admin- 
istrative provisions.     Mj.  Winter,  1 :30,  Professor  Freund. 

GROUP    IV.        LAW 

60.  Torts. — Trespass  to  person  and  to  property;  excuses  for  trespass; 
conversion;  negligence;  legal  duties;  statutory  torts;  legal  cause;  contributory 
and  imputed  negligence;  contributory  illegality;  possessory  duties;  acting  at 
peril;  liability  for  animals;  deceit;  defamation;  slander,  libel,  privilege,  malice; 
right  of  privacy;  malicious  prosecution;  interference  with  social  and  business 
relations,  inducing  breaches  of  duty,  fair  and  unfair  competition,  strikes,  boy- 
cotts, business  combinations.  Open  to  Seniors  with  27  majors  of  credit.  An 
extra  fee  of  $5.00  per  Mj.  is  charged  for  this  course.  Ames  and  Smith,  Cases 
on  Torts  (ed.  of  1909-10),  Vols.  I  and  II.  DM.  Summer,  First  Term,  9:15  and 
11:50;  If  Mjs.  Autumn,  9:15  and  11:50  (two  sections);  Winter,  First  Term 
(five  hours),  and  Second  Term  (two  hours),  Professor  Hall. 

65.  Remedies. — General  theory  of  actions  as  remedies:  recovery  of  damages 
for  breach  of  obligations;  recovery  of  debt;  recovery  of  chattels;  recovery  of 
land.  Steps  in  actions;  functions  of  judge  and  jury.  Scope  of  covenant,  debt, 
detinue,  account,  trespass,  trover,  replevin,  ejectment,  trespass  on  the  case 
(tort  and  contract).  Cook  and  Hinton,  Cases  on  Common  Law  Pleading  (part). 
£Mj.  Autumn,  First  Term,  Professor  Hinton. 

63.  History  of  Anglo-American  Statute-Making. — Mj.  Summer,  9:15, 
Professor  Reeves. 

GROUP    V.       INTERNATIONAL    LAW    AND    DIPLOMACY 

62.  The  Elements  of  International  Law. — For  graduate  and  Senior  College 
students;  not  open  to  Juniors.  Mj.  Summer,  10:45,  Professor  Reeves; 
Autumn,  9 :  15,  Professor  Judson. 

64.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States. — The  international  relations 
and  policy  of  the  United  States.  Boundary  questions;  fisheries;  neutral  rights 
and  obligations;  Monroe  Doctrine,  Panama  Canal,  and  Spanish-American 
relations;  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East;  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 
The  function  and  methods  of  diplomacy.     Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Mr.  Bramhall. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Andrew  Cunningham  McLaughlin,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head 

of  the  Department  of  History. 
Benjamin  Terry,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English  History. 
James  Henry  Breasted,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History. 
Ferdinand  Schevill,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  History. 
James  Westfall  Thompson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Mediaeval  History. 
William  Edward  Dodd,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  American  History. 
Francis  Wayland  Shepardson,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  American  History. 
Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 
Conyers  Read,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  History. 
Curtis  Howe  Walker,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
Carl  Frederick  Huth,  Jr.,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
Rolla  Milton  Tryon,  A.M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Methods  of  Teaching 

History  in  the  College  of  Education. 
Andrew  Edward  Harvey,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Arthur  Pearson  Scott,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  History. 
Einar  Joranson,  A.M.,  Associate  in  History. 
Shirley  Farr,  Ph.B.,  Assistant  in  History. 
Irving  Stodard  Kull,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  History. 

FELLOWS,  1916-17 

Randolph  Greenfield  Adams,  A. B.  George  Hidejiro  Okuda,  Ph.B. 
Reginald  Saxon  Castleman,  Ph.B.  DerwentStainthorpe  Whittlesey,  Ph.B  . 
Albert  Burton  Moore,  S.M.  Eunice  Wattenbarger,  Ph.B. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  undergraduate  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  History  have  been 
so  arranged  as  to  meet  the  needs  not  only  of  those  intending  to  do  advanced  work 
in  the  Department  of  History,  but  also  of  the  general  college  student  and  of  those 
intending  to  specialize  in  other  departments  of  the  University. 

SEQUENCES 

Introductory  Courses:  History  1,  2,  and  3,  covering  European  history  from 
376  to  the  present. 

Group  A.  Ancient,  Oriental,  and  Classical  History:  A4,  A5,  A6,  His- 
tory of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  the  Early  Orient;  A12,  History  of  Greece;  A13, 
History  of  the  Mediterranean,  Alexander  to  Augustus;  A14,  The  Early  Roman 
Empire;  A15,  The  End  of  the  Roman  Republic;  A16,  Economic  History  of  Rome; 
A17,  The  Early  Empire. 

Group  B.  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages:  B4,  The  Dark  Ages;  B5,  The 
Feudal  Age;  B6,  End  of  the  Middle  Ages;  B7,  Europe  and  the  Orient  in  the 
Middle  Ages;   B8,  The  Renaissance. 

Group  C.  Europe  in  the  Modern  Period:  C4,  The  Reformation  and  the 
Religious  Wars;    C5,  Absolute  Monarchy;    C6,  The  French  Revolution  and 
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Napoleon;  C7,  The  Democratic  Movement  in  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century; 
C9,  The  Expansion  of  Europe  to  1763;  CIO,  The  Expansion  of  Europe  since 
1763;  C25,  Political  Institutions  in  Western  Europe. 

Group  D.  The  History  of  England:  D4,  The  Making  of  England;  D5, 
The  Making  of  the  English  Constitution;  D6,  The  Struggle  for  the  English 
Constitution;   D7,  Imperial  England. 

Group  E.  The  History  of  the  United  States:  E4,  History  of  the  United 
States  to  1783;  Eo,  History  of  the  United  States,  1783-1829;  E6,  History  of  the 
United  States  since  1829. 

Under  all  circumstances  courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  desirable  for  students  expect- 
ing to  pursue  extended  work  in  the  Department.  Course  3,  but  not  courses  1  or 
2,  may  be  included  in  all  sequences  taken  in  the  Department.  Students  who  have 
received  18  majors  of  college  credits  will  be  permitted  to  enter  Senior  College 
courses  in  History  without  having  taken  the  introductory  courses.  But  all 
students  who  elect  to  take  their  principal  or  secondary  sequence  in  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  required  to  take  at  least  two  of  the  introductory  courses,  or  else,  as  a 
substitute  for  them,  two  Senior  College  courses  in  the  Department  in  addition  to 
those  required  for  the  completion  of  the  normal  sequence. 

As  far  as  possible  students  should  take  their  history  courses  in  chronological 
order.  Courses  in  European  History  and  English  History  should  precede  those 
in  American  History  and  courses  in  Political  History  those  in  Economic  and 
Social  History.  If  two  courses  in  History  are  to  be  carried  in  the  same  quarter,  it 
is  desirable  to  choose  courses  which  cover  the  same  period  of  time  in  adjoining 
fields :  for  instance,  a  course  in  European  History  in  the  nineteenth  century  should 
be  taken  with  a  course  in  English  or  American  History  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

PRINCIPAL,    SEQUENCES 

Three  majors  each  from  at  least  three  of  the  following  groups: 

a)  Ancient  History 

b)  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages 

c)  Europe  in  the  Modern  Period 

d)  History  of  England 

e)  History  of  the  United  States 

By  permission  of  the  Dean,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Depart- 
mental Adviser,  not  more  than  three  Senior  College  courses  from  related  fields  in 
the  Social  Sciences,  Literature,  and  Art  may  be  substituted  for  three  majors  in 
History  in  principal  sequences,  provided  that  not  more  than  two  such  substitutions 
be  made  in  any  one  group.  Students  preparing  to  teach  History  in  secondary 
schools  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Departmental  Adviser,  substitute  for  two 
majors  in  History  not  more  than  two  courses  of  a  historical  character  offered  by 
the  College  of  Education. 

SECONDARY    SEQUENCES 

Six  majors  selected  from  the  following  groups: 

a)  Ancient  History 

b)  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages 

c)  Europe  in  the  Modern  Period 

d)  History  of  England 

e)  History  of  the  United  States 
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Students  are  advised  to  choose  their  courses  in  the  secondary  sequence  with 
reference  to  the  subject  they  have  elected  for  their  principal  sequence.  Those 
who  are  specializing  in  Latin  and  Greek,  for  example,  should  concentrate  upon 
Ancient  History;  those  specializing  in  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish 
Literature  should  concentrate  upon  European  History;  those  specializing  in 
English,  upon  English  History;  those  in  Political  Economy,  upon  Economic 
History  and  Modern  History;  those  in  Political  Science,  upon  Modern  History, 
and  so  forth.  Students  preparing  to  study  Law  will  do  well  to  take  the  bulk  of 
their  work  in  English  and  American  Constitutional  History. 

Three  outline  courses  in  general  history  are  provided  for  students  of  the 
Junior  Colleges.  The  first  course  extends  from  376  a.d.,  or  thereabouts,  to 
the  year  1300;  the  second  from  1300  to  1715;  the  third  from  1715  to  the  present 
time.  The  courses  provide  one  year  of  continuous  work  for  the  general  student. 
These  courses,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  taken  in  the  Junior  Colleges  and  in 
order. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Senior  Colleges  are  divided  into  five  groups  and  are 
arranged  as  follows: 

Group  A.  Ancient  History,  including  the  history  of  Egypt,  Babylonia,  and 
the  Early  Orient,  as  well  as  that  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Group  B.  The  Development  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  from  the  decline  of  the 
ancient  classical  civilization  to  the  end  of  the  Renaissance. 

Group  C.  The  History  of  Modern  Europe,  from  the  Reformation  to  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Group  D.  The  History  of  England. 

Group  E.  The  History  of  the  United  States. 

1.  All  students  expecting  to  teach  History  are  advised  to  take  their  major 
sequence  in  History.  Such  students  are  especially  urged  to  consult  with  the 
Departmental  Adviser  before  selecting  their  History  courses,  with  a  view  to  the 
arrangement  of  their  curricula  according  to  their  particular  needs.  Those  intend- 
ing to  teach  History  in  secondary  schools  are  reminded  that  courses  in  Edu- 
cation are  almost  universally  demanded  by  state  authorities  as  a  prerequisite 
for  the  granting  of  teachers'  certificates  in  public  secondary  schools.  They 
are  accordingly  recommended  to  consult  with  the  Departmental  Adviser  as 
to  the  courses  in  the  School  of  Education  which  it  will  be  desirable  for  them 
to  take. 

2.  All  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  expecting  to  teach  History  are 
desired  to  file  with  the  Departmental  Adviser  certain  data  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Department  in  assisting  them  to  teaching  positions.  Blanks  for  this  purpose 
may  be  procured  at  the  office  of  the  Departmental  Adviser.  No  letters  of  recom- 
mendation will  be  issued  hereafter  by  members  of  the  Department  of  History 
unless  this  data  has  been  placed  on  file. 

In  the  Graduate  School  full  fiber ty  is  allowed  in  the  choice  of  subjects. 
Special  courses  are  offered  upon  topics  connected  with  Ancient,  Mediaeval, 
and  Modern  European,  English,  and  American  History.  In  general,  these  sub- 
jects will  be  varied  from  year  to  year  in  regularly  recurring  series. 

For  advanced  students  special  seminar  courses  are  conducted  each  quarter 
for  the  double  purpose  of  introducing  the  student  to  the  methods  of  historical 
research  and  also  for  the  investigation  of  unsettled  or  disputed  questions. 
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The  Historical  Club,  a  voluntary  organization  of  instructors  and  students, 
meets  frequently  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  and  the  review  of  books 
and  journals. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  obtaining  advanced  degrees, 
the  following  special  regulations  are  announced.  Every  candidate  is  required 
to  pass  satisfactorily:  (a)  a  general  oral  examination  on  a  broad  field  of  history 
as  defined  below;  (6)  a  special  oral  examination  on  a  special  field  of  history; 
(c)  an  oral  examination  on  a  secondary  subject.  For  the  purposes  of  examina- 
tions (a)  and  (6)  the  field  of  history  is  divided  as  follows: 


1.  Ancient  Oriental  History. 

2.  Greek  and  Roman  History. 

3.  The  Political  History  of  Mediaeval  Europe,  375-1250. 

4.  The  History  of  Social  and  Political  Institutions  in  Mediaeval  Europe. 

5.  The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  1250-1648. 

6.  English  History  to  1485. 


1.  The  Political  History  of  Europe  since  1648. 

2.  The  History  of  Social  and  Political  Institutions  in  Modern  Europe. 

3.  English  History  since  1485. 

4.  The  Expansion  of  Europe. 

5.  Political  History  of  the  United  States  to  1801. 

6.  Political  History  of  the  United  States  since  1801. 

7.  The  History  of  Social  and  Political  Institutions  in  the  United  States. 
Every  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  a  general  oral  examination  on  five 

(5)  of  the  above-mentioned  fields  and  to  select  one  other  field  to  be  the  subject 
of  a  special  oral  examination. 

(a)        GENERAL    ORAL    EXAMINATION 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  fields  tabulated  above  are  grouped  into  two 
parts,  A  and  B.  In  defining  the  five  fields  for  his  general  oral  examination  the 
candidate  must  select  any  three  (3)  from  the  part  which  contains  the  field  chosen 
for  this  special  oral  examination  and  the  remaining  two  (2)  fields  from  the  other 
part.  By  special  consent  of  the  Department  candidates  may  be  permitted  to 
deviate  from  this  rule  in  the  selection  of  their  fields,  or  even  to  define  new  fields, 
the  presumption  being,  however,  that,  unless  special  permission  be  given,  every 
candidate  must  conform  to  the  general  rule.  The  general  oral  examination 
should  be  taken  before  the  student's  dissertation  is  submitted  and  must  precede 
the  special  oral  examination  by  at  least  six  months.  It  should  normally  be  taken 
after  two  years'  work  in  the  graduate  school  or  the  equivalent  thereof. 

The  examination  will  be  on  the  field  as  defined  and  not  on  the  University 
courses  which  the  candidate  may  have  taken  and  which  may  be  more  or  less 
identical  with  the  above-mentioned  fields.  Since  the  examination  is  of  a  general 
character,  the  candidate  will  be  tested  on  his  general  knowledge,  that  is,  he  will 
be  expected  to  show  a  reasonable  familiarity  with  the  forces,  developments,  and 
events  of  the  five  fields  of  his  choice,  as  well  as  with  the  general  literature  apper- 
taining to  those  fields.     Under  "reasonable  familiarity"  is  meant,  in  a  general 
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way,  the  degree  of  knowledge  expected  of  advanced  undergraduate  (Senior 

College)  students  plus  the  power  of  combination  and  generalisation  which  rn;iy 
be  presumed  to  be  the  product  of  the  candidate's  graduate  studies. 

For  further  light  on  the  requirement  in  any  given  field  the  candidate  is 
urged  to  see  one  of  the  instructors  in  that  field  who  may  suggest  ways  and  methods 
of  study  and  review  in  order  that  the  candidate  may  make  intelligent  preparation 
for  his  examination. 

(6)        SPECIAL    ORAL    EXAMINATION 

Every  candidate  will  be  required  to  pass  a  special  oral  examination  upon  one 
of  the  fields  of  history  as  defined  above  or,  by  special  permission,  upon  some  other 
well-defined  field.  The  selection  of  the  field  is  left  to  the  candidate,  but  it  is 
presumed  that  the  field  chosen  will  include  the  field  of  his  dissertation.  The 
oral  examination  cannot  be  taken  until  after  the  dissertation  has  been  submitted 
and  approved  and  not  until  at  least  six  months  after  the  general  oral  exami- 
nation. 

One  week  before  his  general  oral  examination  the  candidate  shall  prepare  a 
statement  of  the  fields  of  history  in  which  he  offers  himself  for  examination, 
including  lists  of  the  courses  which  he  has  taken  in  preparation  of  each  field, 
and  shall  file  six  copies  of  this  statement  with  the  Head  of  the  History  Depart- 
ment. One  week  before  his  examination  in  his  secondary  subject  he  shall  file 
a  similar  statement  of  his  work  in  preparation  for  that  examination  with  the 
head  of  the  department  in  which  his  secondary  subject  falls.  One  week  before 
his  special  oral  examination  he  shall  file  six  copies  of  a  statement  of  his  work 
in  his  special  field,  including  an  analysis  of  his  dissertation  with  the  Head  of  the 
History  Department. 

The  candidate,  in  all  cases  where  History  is  presented,  either  as  a  principal 
subject  or  as  a  secondary  subject,  for  the  Doctor's  degree,  will,  in  addition  to  the 
general  requirements  in  French  and  German,  be  expected  to  have  such  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  or  languages  in  which  the  chief  sources  of  the  main  period 
submitted  are  found  as  shall  enable  him  to  use  such  sources  independently. 

For  the  Master's  degree  at  least  one  year's  work  in  the  Graduate  School 
shall  be  submitted  for  examination.  When  possible,  the  Master's  work  should  be 
largely  confined  to  one  of  the  five  subdivisions  mentioned  above  (a-e). 

Candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  should  select  a  subject  for  their  theses 
early  in  their  course  and  hand  in  a  typewritten  copy  at  least  two  months  before 
their  examinations.  Attention  is  called  to  the  University  regulations  in  this 
matter,  which  are  set  forth  on  pp.  7  and  8  of  this  Circular. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.      JUNIOR    COLLEGE    COURSES 

1.  European  History:  The  Mediaeval  Period,  376-1300.1 — Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer,  Assistant  Professors  Walker  and  Huth, 
Dr.  Scott,  Miss  Farr,  and  Others. 

2.  European  History:  The  Later  Mediaeval  and  Early  Modern  Period, 
1300-1715.1 — Mj.  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer,  Associate  Professor 
Read,  Assistant  Professors  Walker  and  Huth,  Dr.  Scott,  Miss  Farr, 
and  Others. 

1  Limited  credit  course.     Full  credit  only  if  taken  as  one  of  first  eighteen  majors. 
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3.  European  History:  The  Later  Modern  Period,  1715-1900. — Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer,  Associate  Professor  Read,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors Walker  and  Huth,  Dr.  Scott,  Miss  Farr,  and  Others. 

II.     senior  college  courses 

GROUP    A.       THE    HISTORY    OF    ANTIQUITY 

A4.  History  of  Antiquity  I:  From  Prehistoric  Times  to  the  Oriental 
Empires,  Down  to  1600  B.C. — A  survey  of  the  career  of  man  from  the  appearance 
of  his  earliest  handiwork  in  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  world,  and  the  nearer 
Orient  through  the  rise  and  development  of  civilization  in  the  Orient  in  the 
earliest  known  states,  especially  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  but  including  also  early 
Crete,  and  the  cultural  connection  between  the  Orient  and  the  earliest  civiliza- 
tion of  Europe.     Mj.  Autumn,  2:35,  Professor  Breasted. 

A6.  History  of  Antiquity  II:  The  Oriental  Empires,  1600  B.C.  to  Alexander 
the  Great. — A  survey  of  civilization  in  the  Orient  during  the  Imperial  Age,  includ- 
ing Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Assyria,  Chaldea,  the  Hebrews,  Persia,  giving  especial 
attention  to  government,  art,  architecture,  religion,  and  literature;  presenting 
also  the  light  thrown  by  oriental  sources  upon  the  early  civilization  of  Europe, 
both  before  and  after  the  Indo-Germanic  migrations  into  Greece  and  Italy.  Mj. 
Winter,  2:35,  Professor  Breasted. 

A6.  Survey  of  the  Ancient  Orient  from  Prehistoric  Times  to  Alexander  the 
Great. — A  condensed  survey  of  the  periods  more  fully  covered  by  courses  A4 
and  A5.    Mj.  Professor  Breasted.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

Note. — Students  who  have  taken  either  A4  or  A5  cannot  take  this  course  for 
credit. 

A12.  History  of  Antiquity  III:  The  History  of  Greece. — A  brief  study  of 
the  development  of  the  political,  social,  and  economic  life  of  the  Greek  people 
from  the  earliest  age  down  to  the  empire  of  Alexander.  Designed  to  continue 
the  study  of  ancient  civilization  begun  in  course  A4.  Mj.  Autumn,  9: 15,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Huth. 

A13.  History  of  Antiquity  IV:  The  Civilization  of  the  Mediterranean 
World  from  Alexander  to  Caesar. — A  survey  of  the  growth  of  the  states  and 
leagues  of  Greece,  the  Hellenistic  monarchies,  the  beginnings  of  Rome,  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  Republic,  the  revolutionary  age,  and  the  rise  of 
the  one-man  power  down  to  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  course  includes  a  study  of  governmental  forms  and  ideals  and  economic  and 
social  phenomena,  and  will  pay  attention  to  the  influence  of  the  East  upon  the 
West.  A  continuation  of  course  A12.  Mj.  Winter,  9: 15,  Assistant  Professor 
Huth. 

A14.  History  of  Antiquity  V:  The  Roman  Empire. — A  brief  study  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  imperial  power  in  its  several  transformations  to  Justinian; 
the  expansion  of  the  Empire  and  the  tendencies  toward  disintegration;  the 
struggle  with  the  barbarians;  the  conflict  of  religions  and  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity; social  structure  and  the  economic  problems  of  the  Empire;  provincial 
and  municipal  life  and  administration;  taxation;  the  development  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Roman  Law.  Continuing  course  A13.  Mj.  Spring,  9:15,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Huth. 

A15.  The  End  of  the  Roman  Republic. — A  close  study  of  the  era  of  change 
from  the  Gracchi  to  Augustus  in  all  its  phases.  Considerable  reading  will  be 
done  in  the  sources.     Mj.  Summer,  1917,  8:10,  Assistant  Professor  Huth. 

A16.  Studies  in  the  Economic  History  of  Rome. — A  historical  study  of  the 
development  of  the  economic  resources  and  institutions  of  the  Romans:  the 
land  problem  and  agriculture,  colonization,  the  growth  of  commerce,  trade  and 
industry,  the  finances  of  the  state  and  the  municipality,  taxes  and  tax  farming, 
the  public  domain,  the  latifundia,  slavery,  the  colonate,  and  the  question  of 
labor  supply  in  general.  An  advanced  course.  Mj.  Spring,  8:10,  Assistant 
Professor  Huth. 
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A17.  The  Early  Roman  Empire. — A  study  of  the  social,  industrial,  and 
political  conditions  and  progress  in  the  Empire  from  the  accession  of  Augustus  to 
the  Antonines.  An  advanced  course,  open  to  graduate  students.  Prerequisite: 
course  6  or  an  equivalent.  Mj.  Assistant  Professor  Huth.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

Note. — Courses' A 12-A 17  opon  for  graduate  credit  after  special  arrangement  with 
the  instructor. 

GROUP    B.        THE    HISTORY    OP    EUROPE    IN    THE    MIDDLE    AGES 

B4.  The  Dark  Ages,  180  A.D.  to  814  A.D.— The  imperial  monarchy;  the 
reforms  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine;  the  rise  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
Papacy;  the  barbaric  migrations  to  the  formation  of  the  Romano-Frankish 
Empire.     Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Thompson. 

B5.  The  Feudal  Age,  814  to  1250. — The  break-up  of  the  Frankish  Empire  and 
the  formation  of  feudal  Europe;  the  conflict  between  the  church  and  the  secular 
power;  mediaeval  institutions  and  society;  the  development  of  commerce;  the 
rise  of  the  universities.  Mj.  Summer,  1917,  and  Winter,  10:45,  Professor 
Thompson. 

B6.  The  End  of  the  Middle  Ages,  1250  to  1500. — The  rise  of  national  mon- 
archy; the  Renaissance;  pre-Reformation  movement;  the  influences  of  explora- 
tion, discovery,  and  invention.     Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Thompson. 

B7.  Europe  and  the  Orient  in  the  Middle  Ages:  The  Crusades. — The 
Roman  Empire  and  the  Orient;  the  lure  of  the  Holy  Land;  early  pilgrimages; 
"Syrians"  in  the  West;  the  rise  of  New  Persia;  the  crisis  of  Islam  and  forma- 
tion of  the  Bagdad  Caliphate:  relations  of  Charlemagne  and  Haroun  al  Rashid; 
the  Byzantine  Empire  v.  Mohammedanism;  Turkish  ascendency  in  the  East; 
causes  of  the  Crusades;  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  and  the  history  of  the 
Crusades;  the  influence  of  the  crusading  movement  in  Europe;  the  Mongol 
invasion;  loss  of  the  Holy  Land;  the  last  Crusades  and  the  advance  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks;  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  1433.  The  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  aspects  will  be  emphasized  throughout  the  course.  Mj.  Professor 
Thompson.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

B8.  The  Renaissance. — The  Italian  city-republics,  their  government,  their 
society,  and  their  culture;  the  new  learning  and  the  new  art;  patrons  and 
despots.  The  church  and  her  enemies.  The  movement  of  criticism  and  revolt 
in  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps.  Provision  will  be  made  for  special  studies 
for  graduate  students.     Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Schevill. 

B25.  Pro-Seminar  in  Mediaeval  History:  Gregory  of  Tours:  History  of 
the  Franks. — A  study  of  the  Merovingian  period  based  on  the  translated  sources. 
Open  to  Seniors  with  six  majors'  credit  in  History  and  to  first-year  graduate 
students.     Mj.  Spring,  1917,  11:50,  Professor  Thompson. 

B30.  The  Latin  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages. — A  fundamental  course  in 
mediaeval  ecclesiastical  institutions:  the  offices,  administration,  and  law  of  the 
mediaeval  church.  Among  the  topics  which  will  be  considered  will  be  the 
development  of  the  hierarchy,  the  formation  of  the  papacy,  growth  of  the  civil 
power  of  the  church,  the  monastic  orders,  church  discipline,  and  the  sacramental 
system,  the  relations  of  church  and  state  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  church  and 
education,  the  church  and  heresy,  ecclesiastical  incomes  and  the  pontifical 
exchequer,  the  church  as  a  landlord.  Registration  for  the  course  presup- 
poses History  B4,  B5,  B6,  or  their  equivalent.  Mj.  Spring,  11:50,  Professor 
Thompson. 

GROUP    C.        THE    HISTORY    OF    EUROPE    IN    THE    MODERN    PERIOD 

C4.  The  Reformation  and  the  Religious  Wars,  1500-1648.— Origin,  char- 
acter, and  effects  of  the  Protestant  revolt;  the  rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic;  the 
religious  wars  in  France;  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany.  Considerable 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  social,  economic,  and  intellectual  as  well  as  to  the 
religious  and  political  conditions  of  the  period.  Mj.  Dr.  Harvey.  [Not  given 
in  1917-18.] 
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C5.  The  Rise  and  Decay  of  the  Absolute  Monarchy  in  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries. — The  absolute  monarchy  in  France  from  Henry  IV 
to  Louis  XIV,  the  predominance  of  France,  the  French-English  conflict,  the 
rise  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  enlightened  despotism.  Mj.  Dr.  Harvey.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 

C6.  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon. — The  decay  of  the  French  mon- 
archy; Louis  XVI;  attempts  at  reform;  the  calling  of  the  States-General;  the 
Republic;  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Mj.  Summer,  1917,  Professor  Lingel- 
bach;  Winter,  11:50,  Professor  Schevill. 

C7.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The  Congress  of  Vienna;  the 
conservative  spirit;  nationalism  and  democracy;  industrialism  and  socialism; 
the  unification  of  Italy  and  Germany;  the  Russian  revolution;  the  Balkan 
states.  Mj.  Summer,  1917,  Professor  Lingelbach;  Spring,  11:45,  Professor 
Schevill. 

C8.  The  History  of  Southeastern  Europe. — A  course  involving  the  race 
problems  of  the  Balkans;  the  rivalry  of  Slav,  Hungarian,  and  Turk;  the  succes- 
sive ascendency  of  Greek,  Bulgarian,  Serb,  and  Turk;  Turkish  triumph  and 
disruption.  Stress  is  laid  on  contemporary  problems.  Mj.  Autumn,  11:50, 
Professor  Schevill. 

C9.  The  Expansion  of  Europe. — A  preliminary  survey  of  European  expan- 
sion and  colonial  enterprise  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  times;  the  age  of 
discovery;  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English  in  the  East  Indies;  European 
colonies  in  the  New  World;  the  conflict  between  France  and  England  for 
North  America  and  India.     Mj.  Autumn,  8:15,  Associate  Professor  Read. 

CIO.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — The  colonial  and  commercial 
expansion  of  Europe  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
problems  of  colonial  and  world  politics  in  the  Near  and  Far  East.  Mj.  Summer, 
1917,8:10,  Dr.  Scott. 

C15.  Contemporary  History. — A  study  of  European  and  world  politics 
since  1900;  alliances  and  ententes;  colonial  and  commercial  rivalries;  internal 
problems.  Primarily  a  laboratory  course  with  introductory  lectures.  Pre- 
requisite: History  3  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Limited  to  20  students. 
Mj.  Summer,  1917,  and  Spring,  10:45,  Dr.  Scott. 

C20.  The  Political  and  Social  Institutions  of  Russia. — The  building  of  an 
empire  and  its  expansion;  autocracy  and  bureaucracy;  landlordism  and  peasant- 
ism;  radical  and  liberal  thought;  the  problem  of  nationalities;  the  beginnings  of 
constitutionalism.     Mj.  Winter,  Assistant  Professor  Harper. 

C25.  The  Development  of  Political  Institutions  in  Western  Europe  from  the 
Renaissance  to  the  French  Revolution. — The  end  of  feudalism  as  a  political 
system  and  the  rise  of  the  national  system;  the  evolution  of  national  assemblies 
and  their  relations  to  the  power  of  the  crown;  the  triumph  of  absolutism  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  its  failure  in  England;  the  elaboration  of  the  administra- 
tive machinery  of  government;  the  royal  council  and  the  bureaucracy;  the 
development  of  a  national  judiciary  and  a  national  law;  local  government  and  its 
relation  to  national  government.  The  main  emphasis  in  this  course  will  be  laid 
upon  institutions  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  but  some  attention  will  be 
paid  to  conditions  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries.  An  attempt  will 
be  made  to  correlate  the  development  of  political  institutions  with  the  evolution 
of  political  theory.     Mj.  Winter,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Read. 

GROUP    D.        THE    HISTORY    OP    ENGLAND 

D4.  The  Making  of  England. — The  constitutional  and  political  history  of 
England  to  the  thirteenth  century:  the  land  and  the  people;  the  beginnings  of 
nationality;  the  founding  of  the  old  English  state;  the  Norman  conquest  and  its 
results;  the  introduction  of  feudalism;  the  organization  of  the  national  courts; 
the  growth  of  the  cities;  the  birth  of  popular  rights.  Recommended  in  the  pre- 
legal  year,  preparatory  for  the  Law  School.  Open  to  Junior  College  students 
of  the  second  year.     Mj.  Autumn,  9:15,  Professor  Terry. 
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D6.  The  Making  of  the  English  Constitution. — The  constitutional  and 
political  history  of  England  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  Reformation: 
the  Great  Charter;  the  origin  of  Parliament — the  form;  the  growth  of  Parlia- 
ment— its  powers;  the  theory  of  prerogative;  the  passing  of  feudalism  and  the 
rise  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  classes,  and  the  dawn  of  the  national  era. 
Recommended  in  the  pre-legal  year,  preparatory  for  the  Law  School.  Open  to 
Junior  College  students  of  the  second  year.     Mj.  Winter,  9 :  15,  PnOFBBSOB  TEBBY. 

D6.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution. — The  constitutional  and 
political  history  of  England  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution  of  1688: 
the  Tudor  system  of  administration;  constitutional  reaction;  the  English  Decla- 
ration of  Independence;  the  new  ordering  of  the  English  church;  the  war  of 
English  independence;  the  Stuart  menace  to  the  constitution;  the  struggle  to 
restore  the  balance  of  the  constitution;  Cromwell;  the  Restoration;  the  second  fall 
of  the  Stuarts  and  the  re-establishment  of  limited  monarchy  in  England.  Open  to 
Junior  College  students  of  the  second  year.     Mj .  Spring,  9 :  15,  Professor  Terry. 

D7.  Imperial  England. — The  constitutional  and  political  history  of  the 
British  Empire  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time:  the  founding  of  the 
colonial  empire;  the  reordering  of  the  state  on  the  basis  of  the  Bill  of  Rights; 
the  Union;  the  struggle  to  maintain  the  Empire;  the  rise  of  party  government; 
King  rule  v.  Parliament  rule;  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies;  industrial  revolu- 
tion; England  in  the  Napoleonic  wars;  the  second  era  of  colonial  expansion;  fed- 
eration; the  eastern  question;  England  in  Africa;  parliamentarv  reform;  the  rise 
of  democracy;  the  obscuration  of  the  Lords.  Open  to  Junior  College  students  of 
the  second  year.     Mj.  Summer,  1917,  9: 15,  Professor  Terry. 

GROUP    E.        THE    HISTORY    OP   THE    UNITED    STATES 

E4.  History  of  the  United  States:    The  Early  Period,  1492-1783.— The 

first  of  a  series  of  three  courses  giving  a  survey  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  political  and  constitutional  development. 
Mj.  Autumn,  8:10  and  9:15,  Professor  Dodd  and  Associate  Professor 
Shepardson. 

E5.  History  of  the  United  States:  the  Formative  Period,  1783-1829. — 
A  continuation  of  E4.  Mj.  Winter,  8:10  and  9:15,  Professor  McLaughlin 
and  Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

E6.  History  of  the  United  States:  Division  and  Reunions,  1829-1915. — 
A  continuation  of  E5.  Mj.  Spring,  8:10  and  9:15,  Professor  McLaughlin 
and  Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

Note. — The  foregoing  series  is  recommended  for  students  in  the  pre-legal  year 
preparatory  to  entering  the  Law  School. 

E25.  History  of  South  America. — A  general  introductory  course  in  the 
history  of  the  republics  of  South  America,  with  special  emphasis  upon  Spanish 
colonial  administration  and  the  commercial  development  and  condition  of  the 
South  American  republics  in  our  own  day.  A  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite.    Mj.  Summer,  1917,  Professor  Lichtenstein. 

hi.    graduate  courses 

A60.  The  Sources  of  Early  Oriental  History. — A  study  of  the  form,  paleog- 
raphy, field  methods  of  recording,  processes  of  publication,  extent,  character, 
classification  of  content,  historical  value,  and  method  of  use  of  the  monumental 
and  documentary  sources  of  early  oriental  history  (Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria, 
Syria,  and  the  Hittites).  The  endeavor  is  made  to  present  a  complete  survey 
of  the  surviving  historical  monuments  of  the  early  East;  the  course  is  intended 
for  general  historical  students.     Mj.  Spring,  2:30,  Professor  Breasted. 

A51.  Greek  and  Roman  Historiography  and  Bibliography. — The  sources  for 
the  history  of  the  classical  age,  the  development  of  the  writing  of  history  in  this 
age,  modern  collections  and  editions,  the  foremost  periodicals,  and  a  selection  of 
the  best  modern  treatises  on  the  several  phases  and  periods.  Mj.  Assistant 
Professor  Huth.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 
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B50.  Historiography  and  Historical  Bibliography. — Lectures  supplemented 
by  an  examination  of  the  most  important  collections  of  sources  and  of  the 
bibliographical  tools  most  needed  in  historical  investigation.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Professor  Thompson. 

B51.  Historical  Criticism. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  historical  investiga- 
tion, with  some  reference  to  the  auxiliary  sciences  and  their  uses.  Lectures  will 
be  supplemented  by  practical  exercises,  with  documents  to  exemplify  the  prob- 
lems of  criticism.     Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Thompson. 

B60.  Feudal  Germany. — The  work  in  this  course  will  consist  of  the  critical 
reading  of  some  selected  chronicle  pertaining  to  the  history  of  mediaeval  Germany 
between  919  and  1250  a.d.  Ability  to  read  Latin  and  modern  German  required. 
Mj.  Professor  Thompson.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

B61.  Feudal  France. — The  work  will  consist  of  the  critical  reading  of  some 
selected  chronicle  pertaining  to  the  history  of  mediaeval  France  between  900 
find  1200  a.d.  Ability  to  read  Latin  and  French  required.  Mj.  Professor 
Thompson.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

B62.  Mediaeval  Economic  and  Social  History  from  180  A.D.  to  the  Crusades 
(1095). — Introduction:  the  rise  of  economic  history.  The  later  Roman  Empire: 
trade  and  commerce;  social  structure  and  economic  conditions;  social  and 
economic  factors  conditioning  the  rise  and  development  of  Christianity;  the 
Germans  and  other  barbarians:  economic  and  social  forces  during  the  migra- 
tions; the  fusion  of  Roman,  German,  and  Christian  elements  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages;  social  and  economic  forces  in  monasticism;  the  public  economy  of  Charle- 
magne; commercial  and  social  effects  of  the  Saracen  and  Northmen  invasions; 
the  rise  of  the  Turks  and  the  transformation  of  Europe  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries;  the  commerce  and  trade  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  from  Justinian  to 
the  Crusades.     Mj.  Professor  Thompson.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

B63.  Mediaeval  Economic  and  Social  History  from  the  Crusades  to  the 
Epoch  of  Discovery. — Continuing  the  study  of  mediaeval  economic  history.  Mj. 
Professor  Thompson.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

B64.  Survey  of  Mediaeval  Economic  and  Social  History. — An  outline  course 
covering  briefly  the  main  phases  of  B62  and  B63.  Cannot  be  taken  for  credit 
by  students  who  have  taken  B62  and  B63.  Mj.  Summer,  1917,  Professor 
Thompson. 

Note. — For  courses  B62,  B63,  and  B64  the  prerequisites  are  courses  B4  and  B5. 

B65.  History  of  Civilization. — A  review  of  mediaeval  society  (classes,  agri- 
culture, justice,  chivalry,  etc.),  the  rise  of  the  cities,  the  gilds,  Roman  law,  uni- 
versities, the  routes  of  trade,  humanism.  Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor 
Schevill. 

C65.  The  Period  of  the  Late  Reformation,  1540-1648.— The  Counter- 
Reformation;  the  wars  of  religion;  the  industrial  and  social,  as  well  as  the 
religious,  conditions  of  the  period.  Mj .  Associate  Professor  Read.  [Not  given 
in  1917-18.] 

C57.  Commercial  and  Industrial  History  of  Europe. — From  the  Reformation 
to  the  Industrial  Revolution.     Mj.  Spring,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Read. 

C65.  History  of  Civilization  (continued). — The  Renaissance;  intellectual 
and  economic  effects  of  discoveries;  theological  controversies;  progress  of  sci- 
ences; commercial  activities;  nineteenth-century  spirit.  Mj.  Winter,  10:45, 
Professor  Schevill. 

C70.  The  Rise  of  Prussia. — The  growth  of  Brandenburg  and  its  reigning 
house;  the  great  Elector;  the  kingdom  of  Prussia;  Frederick  the  Great;  the 
political,  industrial,  and  social  conditions  during  Frederick's  reign;  the  military 
achievements.     Mj.  Professor  Schevill.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

C71.  The  Rise  of  Prussia. — A  continuation  of  course  70.  Prussia  and  the 
French  Revolution;  Prussia  and  Napoleon;  the  reforms  of  Stein;  the  Zollverein; 
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the  revolutionary  movements;  the  North  German  Confederation;  the  founda- 
tion of  the  German  Empire.  These  two  courses  will  be  conducted  by  lecl  urea  and 
by  readiug  and  interpretation  of  original  documents.  Mj.  Professor  Bchbv  i  LL. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

C75.  The  French  Revolution. — The  study  of  the  ancien  regime  is  followed  by 
the  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI;  the  meeting  of  the  States-General;  (lie 
triumph  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  making  of  a  constitution.  Lectures  and 
reports.     Mj.  Professor  Schevill.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

C76.  The  French  Revolution  (continued). — The  rise  of  republicanism  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  the  revolutionary  wars,  the  triumph  of  the  radicals 
and  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  reaction  of  Thermidor,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Directory  (1795).  Based  on  a  study  of  documents  by  the  class.  Mj.  Professor 
Schevill.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

D51.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History. — Sources  and  literature 
of  English  history;  importance  of  English  institutions;  principles  of  progress; 
development  of  constitutional  monarchy;  the  awakening  of  the  nation;  the 
struggle  for  religious  and  political  liberty;  the  expansion  of  the  Empire;  the 
growth  of  democracy.     Mj.  Professor  Terry.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

D52.  The  Beginnings  of  English  Nationality. — The  development  of  early 
English  institutions  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  Mj. 
Professor  Terry.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

D53.  The  Founding  of  the  Modern  English  State. — The  Norman  Conquest 
and  its  results;  the  development  of  the  Norman-Angevin  administrative  and 
judicial  systems;  tenure  and  military  service;  borough  and  borough  administra- 
tion, etc.;  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  Magna  Charta.  Mj.  Professor 
Terry.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

D54.  The  Development  of  English  Constitutional  Government. — The  devel- 
opment of  the  parliamentary  system  of  the  later  Angevin  and  the  Lancastrian 
kings,  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  Mj.  Professor 
Terry.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

D55.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution  (First  Period).— The 
constitutional  reaction  of  the  Tudor  era  and  the  opening  of  the  struggle  for  the 
recovery  of  constitutional  rights;  from  the  accession  of  Edward  IV  to  the  death 
of  Cromwell.     Mj.  Autumn,  11:50,  Professor  Terry. 

D56.  The  Struggle  for  the  English  Constitution  (Second  Period).— The 
renewal  of  the  struggle  for  constitutional  rights  in  the  later  Stuart  era  and  the 
establishment  of  parliamentary  government  in  the  eighteenth  century;  from 
the  Stuart  restoration  to  the  fall  of  Lord  North.  Mj.  Winter,  11 :50,  Professor 
Terry. 

D57.  The  English  Constitutional  Monarchy  and  the  Rise  of  Democracy 
(First  Period). — The  shortcomings  of  the  later  English  constitutional  system  and 
the  reform  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Mj.  Spring,  11:50,  Professor 
Terry. 

D58.  The  English  Constitutional  Monarchy  and  the  Rise  of  the  Democracy 
(Second  Period). — From  the  Reform  Bill  to  Asquith.  Mj.  Summer,  1917,  11 :  50, 
Professor  Terry. 

D67.  The  Economic  and  Social  History  of  England  from  the  Close  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  Industrial  Revolution. — The  end  of  villenage,  the  economic 
factor  in  the  English  Reformation ;  the  inclosure  movement  and  the  consequences; 
organization  and  decay  of  the  craft  gilds;  the  trading  companies  and  their  relation 
to  colonizing  enterprise;  finance;  banking;  social  life;  the  relations  of  the 
government  to  commerce  and  industry;  taxation;  the  mercantile  system.  Mj. 
Spring,  1917,  8:10,  Associate  Professor  Read. 

E60.  American  Historiography  and  Bibliography. — A  systematic  study  of 
the  main  published  and  unpublished  sources  of  American  history  and  an  exami- 
nation of  the  character  and  quality  of  secondary  authorities.  Mj.  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 
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E52.  The  Social  and  Industrial  History  of  the  American  Colonies. — The 

origin  and  development  of  colonial  institutions;  the  English  background;  ethnic 
elements  of  the  population;  economic  forces;  land  and  labor  systems;  the 
plantation,  slavery,  agriculture;  industries,  transportation,  commerce;  the  town 
in  its  economic  and  social  aspects;  religion  and  morals,  charity,  education,  and 
the  general  social  life  and  intellectual  development.  Mj.  Winter,  8:15,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Jernegan. 

E53.  American  Social  and  Industrial  History,  1760-1830. — Social,  industrial, 
and  religious  conditions  in  the  later  eighteenth  century;  the  great  immigration, 
Germans  and  Scotch-Irish;  settlement  of  the  back  country;  new  religious  and 
social  forces;  contest  of  the  interior  with  the  coast;  effect  on  the  Revolution; 
the  struggle  for  religious  liberty;  effect  of  the  Revolution  on  social  and  economic 
life;  educational  development;  the  Old  West  and  the  beginning  of  the  westward 
movement.     Mj.  Associate  Professor  Jernegan.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

E60.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States:  Early  Period.— A 
study  of  colonial  institutions  and  the  main  developments  of  colonial  history: 
the  problem  of  English  imperialism;  the  principle  involved  in  the  prerevolu- 
tionary  struggles;  the  establishment  of  early  constitutions.  Mj.  Autumn, 
8:10,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

E61.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States:    Middle  Period.— 

A  study  of  the  rise  of  the  United  States  as  a  federal  state;  the  establishment  of 
the  federal  Constitution;  constitutional  problems  to  1820.  Mj.  Winter,  8:10, 
Professor  McLaughlin. 

E62.  The  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States:  Later  Period. — 
Discussion  of  the  main  problems  of  constitutional  history;  growth  of  judicial 
authority;  development  of  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty;  slavery  and  territorial 
expansion;  civil  war;  the  Amendments;  problems  of  the  new  nation.  Mj. 
Spring,  8:10,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

E65.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1860-69.— A  topical  study  of  the 
constitutional  and  political  problems  arising  during  the  Civil  War  and  Recon- 
struction periods  under  Presidents  Lincoln  and  Johnson.  Special  investiga- 
tions and  reports  based  on  the  sources  and  on  accepted  secondary  authorities, 
with  bibliographical  notes.  Primarily  for  graduates.  Mj.  Winter,  9:15, 
Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

E66.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1869-77.— The  constitutional, 
political,  and  social  events  of  President  Grant's  administration.  A  topical 
study  with  bibliographical  notes,  special  investigations  and  reports  by  students, 
and  class  discussions.  Primarily  for  graduates.  Mj.  Summer,  1917,  and  Spring, 
Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

E67.  The  History  of  the  United  States,  1877-1912.— In  1917  principal 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  period  following  the  Spanish-American  War.  A 
topical  study  with  special  investigations  by  students,  oral  reports,  bibliographical 
notes,  and  class  discussions.  Primarily  for  graduates.  Mj.  Autumn,  9:15, 
Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 

E68.  Teachers'  Course  in  American  History,  1760-1860. — Bibliography; 
investigation  of  special  topics.  Open  to  teachers  of  secondary  schools  who 
are  especially  interested  in  American  history.  Undergraduate  students  must  have 
had  the  courses  of  Group  E  (p.  41).  M.  Associate  Professor  Shepardson. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

E70.  United  States  History:  The  New  West,  1763-1830.— Exploration  and 
settlement;  origin,  development,  and  administration  of  the  public  domain;  the 
Northwest  and  Southwest  territories;  the  creation  of  new  states  and  their  rela- 
tions to  the  Union;  institutional  development  of  the  New  West;  frontier  con- 
ditions, land  policy;  Indian  problems;  industry  and  transportation;  religious, 
social,  and  educational  development;  effects  on  national  life.  Mj.  Summer, 
2 :  35,  Assistant  Professor  Jernegan. 
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E71.  The  Middle  West,  1830-61. — Distribution  of  population,  agriculture, 
land  problems,  transportation,  the  slavery  question,  manners  and  customs, 
education,  politics,  and  sectional  influences.  Mj.  PROFESSOR  Dodd.  [Not  given 
in  1917-18] 

E72.  The   West,  and  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  1861-77.— The 

influence  of  cereal  crops,  inventions,  railroads,  growth  of  cities ;  the  Mississippi 
question,  military  movements,  money  and  finance,  social  unrest,  reconstruction, 
the  tariff,  the  Negro  problem,  and  the  reform  campaigns  of  1872  and  1876.  Mj. 
Spring,  1:30,  Professor  Dodd. 

E73.  The  Far  West  and  the  New  Nation. — The  Rocky  Mountain  region, 
distribution  of  population,  the  new  states,  mining,  stock-raising,  railway-building, 
dry  farming,  irrigation,  the  coast,  social  ideals,  religion,  education;  the  Pacific 
question,  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  "imperialism."  Mj.  Professor  Dodd. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

Note. — In  the  courses  E52,  E53,  E70.  E71,  E72,  E73,  a  study  is  made  of  the 
evolution  of  American  institutions  and  character  with  special  stress  on  religious,  economic, 
and  social  development.  Much  emphasis  is  laid  on  original  investigations  in  these  phases 
of  the  subject. 

E80.  United  States  History:  The  History  of  the  South. — A  brief  course  on 
the  essential  features  of  southern  history,  with  special  emphasis  on  social  and 
cultural  conditions.     Mj.  Professor  Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

E81.  United  States  History:  The  Old  South,  1763-1833.  M j .  Autumn,  1 :  30, 
Professor  Dodd. 

E82.  United  States  History:  The  Lower  South,  1833-61.— Mj.  Winter, 
1:30,  Professor  Dodd. 

E83.  United  States  History:  The  South  and  the  Civil  War.— Mj.  Professor 
Dodd.      [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

E84.  United  States  History:  Civilization  of  the  Ante-bellum  South. — Mj. 
Professor  Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

E85.  The  South  from  1833-65. — Growth  of  slavery;  the  annexation  of 
Texas;  the  Mexican  War;  social  and  religious  conditions;  industrial  changes. 
Mj.  Professor  Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

the  seminars 

C101.  The  French  Revolution. — Study  of  selected  documents  relating  to  the 
first  period  of  the  Revolution.  French  a  prerequisite.  M  j .  Professor  Sche vill. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

C105.  Selected  Topics  in  the  Social  and  Economic  History  of  Western 
Europe  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. — Mj.  Associate  Professor  Read.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 

D104-105.  Topics  in  English  Constitutional  History. — 2Mjs.  Autumn  and 
Winter,  F.,  4:00-6:00,  Professor  Terry. 

E101.  The  Preliminaries  of  the  American  Revolution. — A  study  of  the 
constitutional  principles  at  issue  in  the  controversy  between  England  and 
America,  of  their  historical  background  in  English  history,  and  of  the  main 
theories  of  American  government  as  disclosed  by  political  controversy.  Mj. 
Professor  McLaughlin.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

E103,  104.  The  Constitutional  Questions  of  the  American  Revolution. — 
2Mjs.  Professor  McLaughlin.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

E105.  The  Federalist. — The  principles  of  American  government  as  dis- 
cussed in  the  Federalist.     Mj.  Autumn,  M.,  2 : 35-4 : 30,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

E106.  The  Beginnings  of  American  Church  History. — Mj.  Professor 
McLaughlin.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 
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E108.  Topics  in  the  Social  and  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States, 
1750-1830. — A  research  course  on  special  phases  of  course  E53.  The  second 
meeting  of  the  class  is  for  consultation.  Mj.  Summer  and  Spring,  Tu.  and  Th., 
3:40-5:30,  Associate  Professor  Jernegan. 

E110.  The  Problems  of  the  Confederation. — Mj.  Professor  McLaughlin. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

Elll.  The  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787.— M.  Professor  McLaughlin. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

E115.  The    Constitutional    Questions    of    Jackson's    Administration. — M. 

Professor  McLaughlin.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

E117, 118.  The  Theory  and  Principle  of  Federal  Organization  in  America. — 

An  examination  of  the  doctrines  of  state  sovereignty  and  nationalism,  1776-1861. 
2Mjs.     Summer,  1917,  First  Term,  Professor  McLaughlin. 

E122.  Slavery  Question  in  the  Old  Northwest. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

E124.  Slavery  in  the  Southwest. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

E126.  Attitude  of  the  Northwest  during  the  Civil  War. — Mj.  Professor 
Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

E127.  Topics  in  the  Social  and  Economic  History  of  the  Early  West. — Mj. 

Associate  Professor  Jernegan.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

E128.  Topics  in  the  Later  History  of  the  Middle  West.— Mj.  1917,  Tu. 
and  Th.,  3:40-5:30,  Associate  Professor  Jernegan.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

E130.  Church  and  State  in  the  Old  South.— Mj.  Professor  Dodd.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 

E131.  The  South  and  the  Compromise  of  1850.  Mj.  Winter,  Wed.,  3:40- 
5:30,  Professor  Dodd. 

E132.  The  South  and  the  Compromise  of  1820-21.— Mj.  Spring,  Professor 
Dodd.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

E134.  Studies  in  the  History  of  Secession.— Mj .  Spring,  Wed.,  3:40-5:30, 
Professor  Dodd. 

E137.  Studies  in  Confederate  Internal  History. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

E140.  The  Outbreak  of  the  War  with  Spain. — Mj.  Professor  Dodd.  [Not 
given  in  1917-18.] 

Students  desiring  to  specialize  in  Ancient  History  will  find  abundant  oppor- 
tunity. Besides  work  offered  in  the  History  Department,  A4,  A5,  A12,  A13,  A14, 
A15,  A16,  A17,  A50,  A51,  special  courses  are  offered  in  the  Departments  of  Greek, 
Latin,  and  the  History  of  Art.  These  enable  students  who  wish  to  do  graduate 
work  in  this  branch  to  get  a  complete  training  in  the  subject  itself  and  in  its 
auxiliary  sciences.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses,  which  may 
be  taken  for  credit  under  Group  A,  and  in  which  as  far  as  possible  the  instructors 
will  assign  the  work  to  individual  students  with  reference  to  their  major.  In 
the  Department  of  Greek  special  attention  is  called  to  courses  15,  Hellenica; 
18,  Thucydides  and  Aristophanes;  19,  Research  Course  in  Greek  History 
(Athenian  Empire);  20,  Aristotle,  Constitution  of  Athens;  22,  Isaeus;  39, 
Herodotus,  Associate  Professor  Castle;  47,  47A.  In  the  Department  of  Latin: 
23,  Caesar;  37,  Tacitus'  Annals,  Professor  Merrill;  50,  Roman  Private  Life, 
Professor  Laing;  65,  Early  Roman  History,  Professor  Merrill;  85,  Introduction 
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to  Latin  Inscriptions,  Professor  Morrill;  05,  The  Early  Years  of  the  Reign  of 
Nero,  Professor  Merrill.  The  Department  of  the  History  of  Art  oilers  work  in  2, 
Greek  Art;  5,  Roman  Art;  9,  Greek  and  Roman  Coins  and  Gems,  Professor 
Tarbell. 

Courses  are  offered  in  the  Department  of  Church  History  in  the  Divinity 
School  which  graduate  students  can  frequently  take  advisedly  and  for  which 
they  can  receive  full  credit  in  the  Graduate  School.  Courses  offered  in  Church 
History,  1917-18,  which  would  be  especially  suitable  for  graduate  students  are: 
SI,  History  of  the  Church  to  the  Rise  of  the  Papacy,  Professor  Walker;  2,  The 
Ancient  Catholic  Church,  Associate  Professor  Moncrief;  3,  The  Period  of  the 
Reformation,  1500-1648;  4,  The  Development  of  Modern  Christianity,  Dr. 
Mode;  S3,  History  of  the  Church  in  the  Modern  Period,  Professor  Walker;  6, 
Early  Christianity  and  Contemporary  Religions,  Professor  Case;  16,  Pre- 
Reformation  Movements,  Dr.  Mode;  34,  England  under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts, 
Associate  Professor  Moncrief;  England  in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries,  Associate  Professor  Moncrief;   American  Christianity,  Dr.  Mode. 

The  Department  of  Comparative  Philology  offers  course  16,  History  of  India. 
The  course  will  trace  the  political  history  of  India  and  the  parallel  social  develop- 
ment from  the  time  of  the  Rig  Veda  to  the  Battle  of  Plassey,  1757.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  Mongol  Empire  in  Central  Asia  will  be  traced  in  order  to  give  a 
background  for  the  treatment  of  the  Mogul  Period  in  India.  Mj.  Spring, 
Assistant  Professor  Clark. 

In  the  Subdepartment  of  Russian,  attention  is  called  to  the  course  on  the 
Political  and  Social  Institutions  of  Russia  by  Assistant  Professor  Harper. 

Courses  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science  of  special  value  to  the  student 
of  history  are  4,  15,  16,  17,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  34,  40,  44,  45,  64;  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy,  4,  5,  7,  8,  41,  57;  in  the  Department  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology,  1,  17,  26,  30,  43,  82,  90,  100;  in  the  Department  of  Education 
of  special  value  to  students  of  American  History,  17,  18,  History  of  American 
Education  (1)  to  1800,  (2)  1800-. 

In  the  Department  of  Geography  these  courses  are  of  special  value  to  stu- 
dents of  history:  7,  Influence  of  Geography  on  American  History;  18,  The 
Historical  Geography  of  American  Cities;  21,  Geographic  Influences  in  the 
History  of  New  England;  22,  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Interior; 
23,  Geographic  Influences  in  the  History  of  the  Western  States,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Barrows. 

There  are  various  courses  in  other  departments  which  are,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  a  historical  nature.  Special  attention  is  called  to  Ancient  Oriental 
History,  Oriental  Languages  80-82,  106,  115-17,  226;  New  Testament  Times, 
Early  Christian  Literature  11,  13;  Mohammedan  History,  Oriental  Languages 
216,  218,  220,  226. 

In  the  Department  of  Latin  students  of  Mediaeval  History  will  find  es- 
pecially valuable  course  65,  Introduction  to  Latin  Paleography,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Beeson. 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Albion  Woodbury  Small,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology. 

William  Isaac  Thomas,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Frederick  Starr,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology;  Curator 
of  the  Anthropological  Section  of  Walker  Museum. 

Scott  E.  W.  Bedford,  A.M.,  L.H.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Ernest  Watson  Burgess,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology. 

Edith  Abbott,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Methods  of  Social  Investigation  (Summer 
Quarter,  1917). 

Robert  E.  Park,  Ph.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  Sociology  (Summer  Quarter, 
1917). 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS 

George  Elliott  Howard,  Ph.D.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Political  Science  and  Sociology,  University  of  Nebraska  (Summer,  1917). 
Mary  E.  McDowell,  Head  Resident  of  the  University  Settlement. 
Clarence  Elmer  Rainwater,  A.M.,  Assistant  in  Sociology. 

FELLOWS,  1916-17 
Edward  Byron  Reuter,  A.M.  Raleigh  W.  Stone,  S.M. 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  division  of  labor  assigned  to  this  Department  is  a  study  on  the  one  hand 
of  the  general  processes  of  human  association,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  conduct  indicated  by  ascertained  knowledge  of  social  relations  con- 
sidered as  a  whole. 

This  double  task  implies,  first,  that  the  Department  depends  largely  upon 
use  of  the  methods  and  results  of  the  other  departments  of  social  science,  including 
Psychology;  secondly,  that  Sociology  is  held  responsible  for  some  distinct  contri- 
bution to  the  final  interpretation  of  all  the  different  analyses  of  human  experience. 

The  union  of  the  subjects  of  Anthropology  and  Ethnology  with  Sociology  is 
merely  provisional.  The  courses  offered  are  intended  to  enable  students  to  gain 
a  general  idea  of  the  earlier  stages  of  human  progress,  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
races  of  mankind,  to  study  the  beginnings  made  by  primitive  man  in  times  before 
history,  and  to  acquire  necessary  methods  of  research  in  these  subjects. 

PRINCIPAL    SEQUENCE     (NINE    MAJORS) 

1)  For  students  who  desire  to  take  the  principal  sequence  in  Sociology  (without 
taking  the  Social  Science  sequence),  courses  1,  3,  and  5  are  required  and  should 
be  taken  in  their  numerical  order;  there  must  be  taken  in  addition  not  fewer 
than  three  of  the  following  courses:  6,  7,  15,  17,  18,  30,  31,  37,  43,  51,  55,  57,  and 
58.  The  remainder  of  the  sequence  must  be  chosen  by  permission  of  the  Dean, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Departmental  Adviser.  Courses  in  allied 
departments  may  be  used. 
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2)  For  students  who  select  as  a  ■principal  sequence  the  combined  sequences  of 
the  Social  Science  departments,  and  wish  to  complete  this  sequence  by  selecting 
three  majors  in  Sociology,  the  Department  recommends  either  course  1  or  3 
(the  one  not  taken  in  the  prescribed  list) ;  also  5  and  6. 

3)  For  students  intending  to  pursue  graduate  work  in  the  Department  the 
following  courses  are  recommended:  1,  3,  5,  6,  15,  17,  18,  30,  and  31. 

SECONDARY    SEQUENCE    (SIX    MAJORS) 

For  students  who  desire  to  take  the  secondary  sequence  in  Sociology  courses  1, 
3,  and  5  are  required.  The  additional  three  majors  must  be  chosen  by  permission 
of  the  Dean,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Departmental  Adviser. 

The  courses  in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  fall  into  the 
following  groups:  (I)  General  Sociology;  (II)  Social  and  Racial  Psychology; 
(III)  Social  Technology;  (IV)  Anthropology  and  Ethnology.  Candidates  for  the 
higher  degrees,  if  otherwise  qualified,  may  choose  either  of  these  groups  as  prin- 
cipal or  secondary  subject.  The  minimum  amount  of  work  accepted  for  the 
Master's  degree  is  six  majors,  or  for  the  secondary  subject  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.,  nine  majors.  If  either  of  the  above  groups  be  chosen  as  the  principal  sub- 
ject for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  a  minimum  of  eighteen  majors,  approved  by  the 
Department,  will  be  required.  Preferably  before  registering  for  graduate  work, 
but  not  later  than  the  second  week  of  residence,  students  will  (a)  satisfy  the 
Departmental  Examiner  that  the  preliminary  requirements,  as  specified  in  the 
next  paragraph,  have  been  satisfied ;  (b)  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment a  schedule  of  the  courses  on  which  they  propose  to  base  their  application  for 
the  higher  degree. 

In  order  to  be  admittted  to  candidacy  for  one  of  the  higher  degrees  in  Soci- 
ology or  Anthropology,  students  must  have  included  in  their  previous  work  the 
equivalent  of  the  following  courses: 

I.  Elements  of  Biology 

II.  History  1,  2,  and  3 

III.  Political  Economy  0  and  1 

IV.  Statistics  (Political  Economy  9) 

V.  Political  Science  1 

VI.  Psychology  1 

VII.  Sociology  1 

VIII.  Sociology  3 

IX.  Logic  or  Ethics,  one  major 

X.  One  year  of  Senior  College  History 

The  following  courses  or  their  equivalents  must  have  been  covered  by  candi- 
dates for  the  Master's  degree: 

I.  Sociology  3  (or  30  in  case  3  has  been  included  in  the  undergraduate  work) 
II.  Sociology  5 

III.  Sociology  15 

IV.  Sociology  16A  or  16B 

V.  Political  Science  10,  Elements  of  Law 
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In  addition  to  these,  in  case  Sociology  is  the  secondary  subject  for  the 
Doctor's  degree: 
VI.  Sociology  30  and  37 
VII.  Sociology  17 

In  case  Sociology  is  the  principal  subject,  the  course  must  include  at  least 
one  year  of  work  in  one  of  the  seminars  of  the  Department. 

The  instructors  in  this  Department  edit  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
which  is  published  bimonthly  on  the  first  of  January,  March,  May,  July,  Septem- 
ber, and  November.  The  subscription  price,  postage  prepaid,  for  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Mexico,  is  $2 .  00  per  year;  for  foreign  countries,  $2 .  50;  single 
numbers,  35  cents.  The  twenty-second  annual  volume  is  now  current.  By  pay- 
ment of  the  annual  dues  of  $3.00,  or  $3.50  in  the  case  of  residents  of  foreign 
countries,  membership  in  the  American  Sociological  Society  may  be  gained. 
The  American  Journal  of  Sociology  and  the  Annual  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
are  secured  to  each  member  by  the  annual  dues.  The  Secretary  of  the  Society  is 
Associate  Professor  Scott  E.  W.  Bedford,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  members  of  the  Sociology  Club  are  the  instructors  and  graduate  students 
in  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology.  By  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  club,  other  persons,  whether  connected  with  the  University 
or  not,  may  be  admitted  to  membership.     Meetings  are  held  every  fortnight. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

I.      ELEMENTARY    COURSE 

1.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society. — This  course  is  designed  to  give 
the  student  orientation  in  the  social  sciences  and  a  working  system  of  thought 
about  society:  the  geographical  and  biological  factors  in  society;  the  supply 
and  conservation  of  people;  movements  of  population,  immigration;  the  family, 
its  form  and  problems;  the  position  of  women  and  rights  of  childhood;  social 
forces  and  social  unity;  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  group;  social  control 
by  education,  religion,  social  pressure;  poverty,  crime,  charity,  philanthropy; 
social  progress  and  social  reform,  general  theories  of  society.  The  course  confers 
no  credit  as  graduate  work.  Prerequisite:  9  majors  in  college.  Mj.  Autumn, 
Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer,  8:10  and  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Bedford 
and  Assistant  Professor  Burgess. 

II.    intermediate  courses 

Course  1  is  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  all  intermediate  courses  offered 
by  this  Department.  Intermediate  courses  confer  but  half-credit  as  graduate 
work. 

3.  Social  Origins. — An  examination  of  the  sentiments,  moral  attitudes,  and 
mental  traits  of  primitive  man,  and  a  study  of  their  expression  in  the  activities 
and  organizations  of  tribal  society,  with  an  indication  of  the  grade  of  culture 
reached  by  mankind  before  historical  times,  and  of  the  processes  involved  in  the 
transition  from  the  type  of  a  primary  to  that  of  a  secondary  group.  An  intro- 
ductory course,  designed  to  give  the  student  acquaintance  with  the  evolutionary 
character  of  social  processes  and  access  to  a  considerable  mass  of  concrete  data. 
Prerequisite:  course  1  or  27  majors.  Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  9:15,  Pro- 
fessor Thomas. 

6.  The  Family. — The  course  begins  with  a  study  of  the  development  of 
domestic  institutions  in  lower  and  higher  civilizations.  This  genetic  study  is 
followed  by  an  analysis  of  modern  problems  of  the  family,  embracing  ethical, 
legal,  industrial,  educational,  and  religious  aspects.  Prerequisite:  18  majors, 
including  Sociology  1.     Mj.  Spring,  11:50,  Assistant  Professor  Burgess. 
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6.  Modern  Cities:  Municipal  Sociology. — A  study  of  the  modern  city,  with 
special  reference  to  American  municipalities,  the  physical  conditions,  political,  in- 
dustrial, and  social  groupings.  The  city  in  history,  characteristics  of  urban  life; 
causes  and  results  of  city  growth;  city  planning,  its  meaning  and  importance;  city 
transportation  and  traffic;  civic  aesthetics,  architecture,  and  beautification; 
public  health  and  safety,  police  and  fire  protection,  sewage  and  garbage  disposal; 
city  markets  and  food;  smoke  abatement,  insect  extermination;  bad  housing, 
slums,  and  tenements  j  solutions  of  the  housing  problem;  the  restoration  of  the 
neighborhood;  municipal  recreation,  education,  and  religion;  family  rehabilita- 
tion; charities  and  corrections  for  the  poor,  sick,  handicapped,  fallen,  unemployed, 
intemperate,  immigrant,  etc.;  welfare  work;  municipal  government  and  political 
corruption,  municipal  ownership;  social  surveys  of  cities;  opportunities  for 
social  service,  bureaus  of  research,  social  service  of  city  life.  Designed  to  offer  a 
foundation  for  the  study  of  special  city  problems,  particularly  those  connected 
with  charities  and  corrections.  Expeditions  to  typical  institutions.  Pre- 
requisite: Sociology  1.  Mj.  Summer,  8:10;  Autumn,  Winter,  and  Spring,  9:15; 
Associate  Professor  Bedford. 

7.  Social  Pathology. — A  survey  of  pathological  conditions  and  processes 
in  modern  society.  A  study  of  the  social  factors  involved  in  malnutrition, 
physical  defectiveness,  feeble-mindedness,  insanity,  undirected  play  and  com- 
mercial recreation,  alcoholism,  prostitution,  poverty,  vagrancy,  juvenile  and 
adult  delinquency.  Inspection  trips,  survey  assignments,  and  attendance  at 
clinics.  Prerequisite:  18  majors  including  Sociology  1.  Mj.  Summer  and 
Autumn,  11:50,  Assistant  Professor  Burgess. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Political 
Economy  and  Political  Science.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in 
the  announcements  of  the  respective  departments: 

Political  Economy  4.  Labor  Conditions  and  Problems. 

Political  Economy  0.  Introduction  to  Statistics. 

Political  Science  10.  Elements  of  Law. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Departments  of  Psychology 
and  Education.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  announce- 
ments of  the  respective  departments : 

Psychology  7.  Abnormal  Psychology. 

Psychology  13.  Social  Psychology. 

Practical  Theology  6a.  Moral  Education  and  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

Education  73.  Psychopathic,  Retarded,  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children. 

III.      ADVANCED   COURSES 

GROUP    I.        GENERAL    SOCIOLOGY 

15.  Elements  of  General  Sociology. — An  introduction  to  the  general  view  of 
human  experience  represented  by  modern  sociology.  Designed  to  give  students 
a  working  use  of  the  chief  concepts  employed  as  tools  of  sociological  analysis 
and  interpretation.     Mj.  Autumn,  2:35,  Professor  Small. 

16A.  History  of  Sociology  from  the  Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — 
The  beginnings  of  objective  sociology  are  traced  in  the  development  of  critical 
history,  of  political  science,  and  of  economics,  particularly  in  Germany.  It  is 
shown  that  sociology  did  not  have  its  origins  in  isolation  from  the  evolution  of 
social  science  in  general;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  older  types  of  social  science 
encountered  and  partially  formulated  the  radical  problems  of  sociology.  The 
conditions  which  led  to  the  exceptional  sociological  emphasis  in  the  United  States 
are  exhibited  and  explained  as  phases  of  the  development  of  social  science  as  a 
whole.     Mj.  Winter,  1918,  2:35,  Professor  Small. 
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16B.  History  of  Sociology  in  the  United  States  from  1866. — Although  course 
16A  is  the  proper  introduction  to  this  course,  it  is  not  a  positive  prerequisite. 
Assuming  the  facts  exhibited  in  the  more  fundamental  course,  16B  proceeds  from 
the  formation  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  in  1865  to  the  gradual 
clarification  of  thinking,  which  has  resulted  in  a  scientific  proposal  of  problems, 
the  direction  of  a  method,  the  founding  of  professorships,  the  creation  of  a  liter- 
ature, the  organization  of  a  national  society,  and  the  infusion  of  distinctly  soci- 
ological thinking  into  all  the  other  divisions  of  social  science.  Mj.  Professor 
Small.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

17.  The  Conflict  of  Classes  in  Modern  Society. — An  examination  of  the 
present  social  transition  considered,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  conflict  between  tra- 
ditional conceptions  of  social  relations  and  distinctly  modern  views  of  those 
relations;  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  conflict  between  interest  groups,  each  primarily 
concerned  about  certain  concrete  issues,  but  together  more  or  less  unconsciously 
testing  the  validity  of  the  antagonistic  principles.  Mj.  Spring,  2:35,  Professor 
Small. 

18.  The  Ethics  of  Sociology. — An  exhibit  of  the  meaning  of  sociological 
analysis  for  positive  ethics.  The  inconclusiveness  of  all  the  categorical  theories 
of  ethics  is  exhibited,  and  the  thesis  is  supported  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  a 
credible  content  for  a  theory  of  concrete  moral  relations  is  through  objective 
analysis  of  the  social  process.     Mj.  Professor  Small.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

21.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  United  States. — Professor 
Small.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

22.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  England. — Professor  Small. 
[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

23.  Social  Forces  in  Modern  Democracy:  France  and  Germany. — Courses 
21,  22,  23  apply  the  methods  of  sociological  analysis  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
the  peculiar  form,  spirit,  and  content  of  democracy,  so  far  as  it  has  appeared 
in  the  countries  treated.  These  courses  aim  to  test  the  validity  of  the  abstract 
sociology  outlined  in  courses  15,  16,  17.  Professor  Small.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

27,  28,  29.  Seminar:  Problems  in  General  Sociology. — 3Mjs.  Autumn, 
Winter,  Spring,  Professor  Small. 

GROUP    II.       SOCIAL    AND    RACIAL    PSYCHOLOGY 

The  courses  in  social  and  racial  psychology,  although  dealing  with  various 
and  apparently  unrelated  subjects,  have  nevertheless  a  systematic  character. 
They  aim:  (1)  To  define  and  illustrate  a  method  for  (a)  the  analysis  into  their 
elements  of  the  fundamental  social  attitudes,  habits,  and  modes  of  behavior,  and 
for  (6)  the  determination  of  racial  and  individual  temperaments  and  aptitudes. 
(2)  To  describe  and  explain  the  processes  of  social  interaction  (a)  by  which  indi- 
viduals and  groups  of  individuals  arrive  at  self-consciousness  and  acquire  moral 
distinction  and  individuality,  and  (o)  by  which  the  social  attitudes  of  individuals — 
their  sentiments,  habits,  and  technique — are  modified,  generalized,  and  trans- 
mitted, in  the  form  of  custom,  convention,  and  tradition,  as  a  social  inheritance, 
from  an  earlier  to  a  later  generation,  or  from  one  race,  nationality,  or  cultural 
group  to  another.  (3)  To  investigate  through  the  medium  of  biographies,  letters, 
psycho-analytical  records,  and  other  intimate  documents  and  expressions  of  the 
inner  life,  the  more  divergent  types  of  human  behavior,  as  represented  in  individ- 
uals and  isolated  groups,  and  to  determine  the  influence  of  traditional  inhibitions, 
social  pressures,  and  occupational  interests  upon  natural  aptitudes  and  tempera- 
ments, and  the  relation  of  these  factors  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of 
individuals  and  of  the  characteristic  traits  of  groups,  races,  and  nationalities. 
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30.  The  Social  Attitudes. — The  elemental  instincts  and  impulses;  types  of 
temperament  and  character;  the  nature  of  the  inhibitions  in  individuals  and 
groups  through  which  social  attitudes  are  developed  and  fixed;  race  prejudice, 
ethnocentrism,  and  prestige;  a  determination  of  the  private  moral  life  going 
on  in  the  individual  in  contrast  with  the  more  formal  preceptual  and  conventional 
moral  code  of  society;  a  comparison  of  the  mores  of  different  races,  historical 
epochs,  and  social  classes;  the  use  of  biographies  and  other  personal  documents. 
Prerequisite:   course  3.     Mj.  Summer,  10:45,  Professor  Thomas. 

32.  Theory  of  Disorganization. — Individual  disorganization  (as  expressed 
in  crime,  prostitution,  alcoholism,  vagabondage,  and  antisocial  and  unpro- 
ductive use  of  leisure  time  in  connection  with  pleasure  seeking)  viewed  as  a 
function  of  defective  group  organization.  Prerequisite:  course  30  or  45.  Mj. 
Spring,  9 :  15,  Professor  Thomas. 

37.  The  Crowd  and  the  Public. — The  course  seeks  (1)  to  define  in  a  funda- 
mental way  the  mental  mechanisms  of  the  crowd,  the  public,  and  related  groups, 
e.g.,  the  mob,  the  gang,  the  religious  and  political  sects,  political  parties,  and  the 
vaguer  "social  movements,"  like  the  Crusades,  the  strike,  etc.;  (2)  to  outline 
a  method  and  series  of  problems  for  investigation.  It  is  intended  that  these 
investigations  shall  throw  some  light  upon  the  fundamental  sources  of  political 
power,  the  nature  of  corporate  action,  and  the  forces  involved  in  government  and 
in  other  less  specific  forms  of  social  control.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  1  and  3. 
Mj.  Summer  and  Autumn,  11:50,  Professor  Park. 

38.  The  Newspaper. — The  nature  of  news  and  the  social  function  of  pub- 
licity. For  the  purposes  of  this  course  the  newspaper  will  be  regarded  mainly 
as  a  device  for  capturing  and  controlling  public  attention.  An  effort  will  be 
made  to  investigate  empirically  the  devices  by  which  it  secures  its  effects,  to 
distinguish  the  role  of  the  editor,  the  reporter,  and  the  advertiser,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  public  opinion,  and  to  indicate  the  place  and  function  of  the  so-called 
"yellow  journal,"  the  journal  of  opinion,  and  the  trade  paper  in  the  economic 
and  political  organization  of  present-day  society.  Prerequisite:  course  37. 
Desirable  antecedent:  course  8.     Mj.  Summer,  8: 10,  Professor  Park. 

43.  The  Negro  in  America. — The  course  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to 
methods  of  investigation  in  the  field  of  racial  psychology.  The  lectures  will  seek 
to  define  the  problems  and  outline  a  method  and  a  point  of  view  for  investigating 
them.  Attention  will  be  directed  especially  to  effects,  in  slavery  and  in  freedom, 
of  the  contacts  of  the  white  and  the  black  races;  to  the  ensuing  processes  of 
amalgamation,  assimilation,  and  racial  competition;  the  role  of  the  mulatto; 
the  social  and  political  effects  of  isolation  and  prejudice;  the  growth  of  race 
consciousness  in  the  Negro,  and  the  evolution  of  a  biracial  system  of  social 
control.     Professor  Park.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

43a.  Research  in  the  Field  of  Social  Psychology. — The  problems  of  collec- 
tive behavior  and  of  the  natural  groups,  i.e.,  the  neighborhood,  the  sect,  political 
parties,  etc.;  the  social  psychology  of  mass  movements,  war  and  peace,  missions, 
public  opinion  and  political  action.     Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Park. 

43b.  Field  Studies. — The  mobility,  local  distribution,  and  segregation  of 
population  within  the  urban  and  suburban  areas  of  the  city  of  Chicago;  the 
cultural  differences  and  relative  isolation  of  different  classes,  racial,  vocational, 
and  local  groups;  resulting  changes  in  institutions,  e.g.,  the  family,  the  church, 
etc.;  in  the  forms  of  recreation,  the  uses  of  leisure  time;  in  the  organization 
and  expression  of  public  opinion,  and  in  the  traditional  forms  of  social  control. 
Mj.  Winter,  Professor  Park. 

44.  The  Negro  in  Africa. — The  course  aims  to  distinguish  the  fundamental 
mental  and  moral  traits  of  the  black  man  in  Africa,  in  connection  with  the 
environment  in  which  he  lives.  An  attempt  will  also  be  made  to  define  the 
historic  and  existing  accommodations  between  the  black  and  white  races,  espe- 
cially in  South  Africa,  and  to  estimate  the  social  and  moral  effects  of  the  growing 
intimacy  of  the  black  man  with  the  white  man's  civilization.  Prerequisite: 
course  3.     Mj. .     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 
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45.  Races  and  Nationalities. — Types  of  organization  in  selected  immigrant 
groups  (Poles,  Italians,  Irish,  Jews,  etc.)-  Attitudes  and  values  prior  to  emi- 
gration and  their  modification  under  American  conditions.  Prerequisite:  course 
3.     Mj.  Autumn,  10:45,  Professor  Thomas. 

46.  Research  Course. — Methods  of  investigation,  with  field  work,  for 
advanced  students.  Prerequsite:  course  32  and  approval  of  instructor.  Mj. 
Spring,  10:45,  Professor  Thomas. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 
Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  announcement  of  that  Depart- 
ment: 

40.  Evolution  of  Morality. 

60.  Psychology  of  Religion. 

62.  Psychology  of  Religious  Groups. 

GROUP    III.       SOCIAL    TECHNOLOGY 

36.  The  Social  Survey. — An  examination  of  current  methods  of  social 
investigation,  the  diagnosis  of  social  problems,  and  the  formulation  of  com- 
munity programs;  the  application  and  limitations  of  the  survey  method;  its 
relation  to  statistical  and  case  studies;  the  devices  employed  in  the  presentation 
and  publication  of  social  facts  and  survey  findings;  the  role  of  the  expert 
and  the  "survey  committee";  the  function  of  publicity  as  a  means  of  social 
reform  and  social  control.     Summer,  Winter,  1918,  9:15,  Professor  Park. 

49.  Social  Politics. — With  special  reference  to  health  and  culture  interests 
of  the  industrial  group.     M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  9:15,  Dr.  Abbott. 

50.  Urban  Communities. — The  system  of  community  bonds  and  interests; 
functions  of  political,  economic,  and  cultural  organizations  as  determined  by 
social  interests.     Mj. .     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

51.  Social  Treatment  of  Crime. — Causes  of  crime;  principles  of  Criminal 
Anthropology;  prison  systems;  legal  factors;  juvenile  offenders;  preventive 
methods.  M.  Summer,  Second  Term,  Dr.  Abbott;  Mj.  Winter,  10:45,  Assist- 
ant Professor  Burgess. 

52.  Evolution  of  Philanthropy. — Historical  introduction  to  the  study  of 
charities,  correction,  and  social  legislation.     Mj.  Winter,  11:50, . 

53.  The  Church  and  Society. — Methods  by  which  the  church  and  its  societies 
minister  to  the  welfare  of  communities.     Mj.  Autumn,  Professor  Hoben. 

64.  Problems   and   Methods   of   Church  Expansion. — Mj.  Spring,  10:45, 

56.  Contemporary  Charities. — Studies  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  depressed 
and  defective  classes;  principles  and  methods  of  relief;  organization  of  benevo- 
lence.    Mj. . 

56.  Methods  of  Social  Investigation. — A  course  designed  to  give  practical 
training  in  the  handling  of  statistical  material  and  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
most  important  work  done  in  the  field  of  social  inquiry.  The  application  of 
statistical  methods  to  social  problems  will  be  studied  in  selected  official  reports 
and  in  the  most  important  private  investigations.     Mj. . 

57.  Rural  Sociology. — Conditions  of  life  in  the  country  and  constructive 
organization  for  improvement.  Social  technology  of  rural  communities;  impor- 
tance of  agriculture;  social  conditions  in  the  country;  transportation,  good  roads; 
the  economics  and  business  organization  of  farm  life;  marketing,  size  of  farms, 
and  tenancy;  farm  management  and  credit;  ^  co-operation  in  granges,  etc.; 
wages  and  labor;  social  surveys  of  the  country;  improvement  of  farm  homes  and 
health;  farm  women  and  children;  culture  and  art;  rural  religion,  education  and 
recreation,  charities  and  corrections,  and  the  rural  social  mind.  Given  in  alter- 
nate years.     Mj.  Summer,  9:15,  Mr.  Sanderson. 
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58.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Charities. — The  course  will  con- 
sist in  large  part  of  lectures  by  experts  now  in  charge  of  various  institutions.  Mj. 
Spring,  1918,  11:45, . 

69.  The  Group  of  Industrials. — The  labor  movement  from  the  viewpoint 
of  sociology;  the  modes  by  which  improved  ideals  of  welfare  originate  and  are 
diffused;    the  social  system  of  economic,  political,  and  cultural  organization, 

through  which  the  group  may  enjoy  the  social  inheritance.     Mj. . 

[Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

63.  The  Playground  Movement. — This  is  a  historical  and  analytical  survey 
of  the  movement  for  public  provision  of  facilities  for  play  and  recreation.     Mj. 

73,  74,  75.  Seminar  in  Methods  of  Social  Amelioration. . 


Attention  is  called  to  the  following  course  in  the  Department  of  Practical 
Theology.  Description  of  this  course  may  be  found  in  the  announcement  of  the 
Divinity  School  under  the  Department  of  Practical  Theology: 

60.  Moral  Education  and  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Political 
Economy.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  this  Circular  under 
that  Department: 

20.  Population,  the  Standard  of  Living,  and  Eugenics. 
24.  Vital  Statistics. 

41.  The  State  in  Relation  to  Labor. 

44.  Trade  Unionism. 

58.  Program  of  Social  Reform. 

*61.  History  of  the  Social  Reform  Movement. — In  this  course  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  relate  the  social  experiments  of  the  past  with  the  present.  During 
the  First  Term  the  history  of  the  English  Poor  Law  prior  to  1834  will  be  dealt 
with,  together  with  the  development  of  various  types  of  private  charities  and 
some  of  the  eighteenth-century  reform  movements.  During  the  Second  Term 
the  social  reform  movement  in  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  considered.  The 
factory  acts,  public-health  movement,  poor-law  reform,  organization  of  charity, 
growth  of  the  settlement  movement,  and  other  social  movements  will  be  studied. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  work  of  individual  reformers.  Prerequi- 
site: 27  majors.     Mj.  (or  M.  either  Term),  Summer,  10:45,  Dr.  Abbott. 

*66A.  The  Family,  Marriage,  and  Related  Problems. — History  of  matri- 
monial institutions,  with  study  of  some  of  the  more  important  present-day  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  family,  such  as  mother  and  infant  welfare,  euthenics, 
eugenics,  education  for  parenthood,  and  status  of  woman.  M.  Summer,  First 
Term,  Professor  Howard. 

*67.  Problems  in  Social  Psychology  and  Ethics. — A  study  of  sociology  in  its 
chief  psychological  aspects.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  mob  mind  and 
to  other  aspects  of  suggestion;  imitation;  discussion  of  the  theories  of  Ellwood, 
Thomas,  Tarde,  Ross,  Ward,  Le  Bon,  and  others.  M.  Summer,  First  Term, 
Professor  Howard. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of  Household 
Administration.  Descriptions  of  these  courses  may  be  found  in  the  announce- 
ment of  that  Department: 

21.  The  Legal  and  Economic  Position  of  Women. 

22.  The  Child  and  the  State. 
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GROUP  IV.   ANTHROPOLOGY  AND  ETHNOLOGY 

J.      Elementary   Courses 

80.  General  Anthropology. — Outlines  of  the  science.  Tylor,  Anthropology. 
The  classwork  will  be  based  on  the  textbook  named.  Mj.  Winter,  11:50,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Starr. 

82.  Ethnology. — Study  of  General  Ethnology.  Brinton,  Races  and  Peoples, 
will  first  be  studied.  The  subject  will  then  be  developed  by  class  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, and  preparation  by  students  of  essays  upon  special  and  assigned  topics. 
The  objects  sought  in  this  course  are:  (1)  to  present  the  great  problems  of 
Ethnology;  (2)  to  consider  systems  of  classification  of  human  races  and  the  basis 
for  such  classification;  (3)  to  follow  the  history  of  science.  Mj.  Spring,  11:50, 
Associate  Professor  Starr. 

83.  Physical  Anthropology. — Elementary  course.  Students  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  instruments  used  in  the  science,  with  the  methods  and  with 
the  results  to  be  gained.  Examples  of  various  races  will  be  examined  and  the 
work  will  be  made  practical.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Starr.  [Not  given 
in  1917-18.] 

II.     Intermediate   Courses 

90.  Prehistoric  Archaeology. — European.  Outline  of  the  science  so  far  as  it 
deals  with  the  Old  World.  Textbook  work,  based  upon  De  Mortillet,  he  pre- 
historique,  will  be  supplemented  by  lectures,  collateral  reading,  and  practice 
work  in  laboratory  and  museum.  Mj.  Summer,  1918,  11:50,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Starr. 

91.  Prehistoric  Archaeology. — American.  The  general  subject  will  be  pre- 
sented in  class  lectures.  Students  will  select  a  special  topic  for  individual  reading 
under  direction.  Theses  resulting  from  such  reading  will  be  presented  and  dis- 
cussed. Personal  fieldwork  and  laboratory  study  should,  if  possible,  be  done  in 
connection  with  thesis  work.     Winter,  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

92.  The  American  Race. — The  general  problems  of  the  American  Indian 
tribes  are  considered  in  this  course.  Associate  Professor  Starr.  [Not  given 
in  1917-18.] 

93.  Ethnology. — The  White  Peoples:  Homo  Caucasius.  Mj.  Associate 
Professor  Starr.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

III.      Advanced   Courses 

100.  Mexico.— Study  of  the  Archaeology,  Ethnology,  and  Physical  Anthro- 
pology of  Mexico.  In  addition  to  textbook  study,  class  lectures  will  be  given,  and 
practical  work  with  collections  representing  the  archaeology  and  ethnography  of 
Mexico  will  be  required.  Mj.  Associate  Professor  Starr.  [Not  given  in 
1917-18.] 

101.  Japan. — The  instruction  is  chiefly  by  lectures.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  industrial  art  and  religion.  Special  topics  are  assigned  for  study,  and 
each  member  of  the  class  must  present  at  least  two  papers  for  class  discussion. 
Mj.  Summer,  1918,  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

102.  The  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico. — The  series  of  class  lectures  are 
directive  to  the  literature.  Students  will  investigate  and  report  on  special  topics. 
Mj.  Spring,  10:45,  Associate  Professor  Starr. 

103.  The  Peoples  of  the  Congo  Free  State. — Mj.  4  hours  a  week,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Starr.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

104.  105,  106.  Physical  Anthropology — Laboratory  Work. — Topinard, 
JfiUments  d' 'anthropologic  generate,  will  be  carefully  studied.  Students  will  do 
practical  work  in  Craniometry,  Anthropometry,  etc.  Besides  instrumental 
work  they  will  tabulate  results,  pursue  original  investigation,  and  prepare  reports. 
Primarily  for  graduate  students.  Associate  Professor  Starr.  [Not  given 
in  1917-18.] 
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107,  108,  109.  Laboratory  Work  in  Anthropology. — Selected  students, 
qualified  for  such  work,  may  pursue  studies  in  the  laboratory  or  museum,  in 
Archaeology,  Ethnology,  or  Physical  Anthropology,  provided  that,  by  so  doing, 
they  do  not  trespass  upon  the  field  of  the  other  workers  in  the  University.  Such 
study  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor  and,  if  desired,  with  his  assist- 
ance. Offered  in  successive  quarters  (except  Summer)  when  the  instructor  is  in 
residence.    Associate  Professor  Starr. 

113,  114,  115.  Seminar:  General  Progress  in  Anthropological  Science. — 
Associate  Professor  Starr.     [Not  given  in  1917-18.] 

By  arrangement  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  certain  courses 
offered  by  the  Departments  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Political  Economy, 
Political  Science,  History,  Household  Administration,  and  Comparative  Religion 
may  be  accepted  in  satisfying  requirements  for  the  Doctor's  degree  with  Sociology 
as  principal  subject.  In  this  connection  special  attention  is  called  to  the  follow- 
ing courses : 

Philosophy:  Social  Psychology;  Evolution  of  Morality;  Types  of  Ethical 
Theory;  Recent  Ethical  Theory;  Social  and  Political  Philosophy;  Seminar, 
Social  Consciousness;  Seminar,  Moral  Education;  Psychology  of  Religion; 
Metaphysics  of  Religion. 

Psychology  (assuming  sufficient  elementary  work):  History  of  British 
Psychology;  History  of  German  Psychology;  American  and  French  Psychol- 
ogists; Advanced  Systematic  Psychology. 

Political  Economy:  History  of  Economic  Thought;  Value;  Advanced 
Economic  Theory;  Current  Tendencies  in  Economic  Thought;  Population; 
Statistical  Theory  and  Method;  Vital  Statistics;  Public  Finance;  Labor  Condi- 
tions and  Problems;  Trade  Unionism ;  Labor  Research;  The  Financial  Organiza- 
tion of  Society;  Money,  Prices,  and  the  Cost  of  Living;  The  State  in  Relation  to 
Labor;  Immigration;  Risk  and  Risk  Bearing  in  Modern  Industrial  Society; 
Social  Control  of  Business;  Public  Regulation  of  Prices  and  Earnings;  Programs 
of  Social  Reform;  Market  Functions  and  Market  Structure;  Industrial  Combina- 
tions. 

Political  Science:  American  Government;  Comparative  National  Gov- 
ernment; Municipal  Government;  Municipal  Problems;  Political  Parties; 
History  of  Political  Theory;  Principles  of  Political  Science;  American  Political 
Theories;  Constitutional  Law;  Municipal  Corporations;  Administrative  Law 
and  Officers;  Principles  of  Social  and  Economic  Legislation;  Elements  of  Law; 
Torts;  Contracts. 

History:  The  Sources  of  Early  Oriental  History;  Historiography  and 
Historical  Bibliography;  Historical  Criticism;  American  Historiography  and 
Bibliography.  In  particular  cases  any  of  the  research  courses  in  History  which 
directly  supplement  the  special  work  chosen  by  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  in  Sociology  may  be  accepted  by  the  latter  Department. 

Household  Administration:  House  Sanitation;  Food  Supplies  and  Dietaries; 
Administration  of  the  House;  Modern  Problems  in  Household  Administration. 

Comparative  Religion:  As  in  the  case  of  History,  any  courses  which  are 
germane  to  the  principal  work  of  the  student. 
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DOCTORS   OF  PHILOSOPHY  OF   THE  UNIVERSITY   OF 

CHICAGO 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

1894    John  Cummings,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Poor  Law  System  of  the  United  States. 

1897  Henry  Rand  Hatfield,  Professor  of  Accounting  and  Secretary  of  the 

College  of  Commerce,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Municipal  Bonding  in  the  United  States. 
Simon  James  McLean,  Member  of  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners, 
Canada. 
The  Railway  Policy  of  Canada. 
George  Gerard  Tunell,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Pensions  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  System,  Chicago,  111. 
Transportation  on  the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America. 

1898  Herbert  Joseph  Davenport,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Cornell 

University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
The  French  War  Indemnity. 
Henry  Parker  Willis,  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
History  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Union. 

1899  Harry  Alvin  Millis,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Uni- 

versity of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
History  of  the  Finances  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 
Wesley  Clair  Mitchell,  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 
History  of  the  United  States  Notes. 

1900  Katharine  Bement  Davis,  Commissioner  of  Corrections,  New  York  City. 

Causes  Affecting  the  Standard  of  Living  and  Wages. 
Worthy  Putnam  Sterns,  Special  Examiner  in  the  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions, Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 
Studies  in  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States. 

1901  *Robert  Samuel  Padan. 

Studies  in  Interest. 

1903  Charles    Criswell    Arbuthnot,    Professor    of    Economics,    Western 

Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
The  Development  of  the  Corporation  and  the  Entrepreneur  Function. 
Stephen  Butler  Leacock,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Economics  and 

Political  Science,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Can. 
The  Doctrine  of  Laissez  Faire. 

1904  Murray  Shipley  Wildman,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 

Economics,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
The  Economic  and  Social  Conditions  Which  Explain  Inflation  Move- 
ments in  the  United  States. 

1905  Edith  Abbott,  Assistant  Director,  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 

thropy, Chicago,  111. 
A  Statistical  Study  of  the  Wages  of  Unskilled  Labor  in  the  United 
States,  1830-1900. 

♦Deceased. 
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1905  Earl  Dean  Howard,  Professor  of  Economics,  Northwestern  University, 

Evanston,  111. 
The  Recent  Industrial  Progress  of  Germany. 
*Robert  Franklin  Hoxie. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Concepts  of  Demand  and  Supply  in  Their  Relation 
to  Market  Price. 

1906  Albert  Newton  Merritt,  Secretary  of  the  Commercial  Exchange  of 

Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Federal  Regulation  of  Railway  Rates. 

1907  Donald  Elliott  Bridgman,  Attorney,  New  York  City. 

Economic  Causes  of  Large  Fortunes. 

1908  William   Walker  Swanson,    Professor   of   Economics,   University   o 

Saskatchewan. 
The  Establishment  of  the  National  Banking  System. 
Anna  Pritchett  Youngman,  Instructor  in  Economics,  Wellesley  College, 
Wellesley,  Mass. 
The  Economic  Causes  of  Large  Fortunes. 
Eugene  Bryan  Patton,  Bureau  of  Labor,  Albany,  N.Y. 

The  Resumption  of  Specie  Payment  in  1879. 
Oscar  Douglas  Skelton,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Queens  Uni- 
versity, Kingston,  Can. 
An  Examination  of  Marxian  Theory. 

1909  George  Asbury  Stephens,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Influence  of  Trade  Education  upon  Wages. 

1910  Edgar   Hutchinson  Johnson,   Professor  of  History  and  Economics, 

Emory  College,  Oxford,  Ga. 
The  Economics  of  Henry  George's  Progress  and  Poverty. 

1912  Isaac  Lippincott,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  Washington  Uni- 

versity, St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  Industrial  History  of  the  Ohio  Valley  to  1860. 

1913  James  Dysart  Magee,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of 

Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Money  and  Prices:  A  Statistical  Study  of  Price  Movements. 

1914  William  John  Alexander  Donald,  Lecturer  on  Political  Economy, 

McMaster  University,  Toronto,  Can. 
The  History  of  the  Canadian  Iron  and  Steel  Industry. 
Harold  Glenn  Moulton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Waterways  versus  Railways. 

1915  Duncan  A.  MacGibbon,  Brandon  College,  Brandon,  Manitoba. 

Railway  Rates  and  the  Canadian  Railway  Commission. 
Edwin  Griswold  Nourse,  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  Arkansas, 
Fayetteville,  Ark. 
A  Study  in  Market  Mechanism  as  a  Factor  in  Price  Determination. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

1898    Lawrence  Boyd  Evans,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Development  of  Government  in  Illinois. 
Ethel  Glover  Hatfield  (Mrs.  Henry  R.  Hatfield),  Berkeley,  Cal. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Anna  Long  Dolman  Inskeep,  1050  E.  Thirtieth  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Local  Government  in  California  to  1879. 

♦Deceased. 
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1899     Samuel  Childs  Mitchell,  President,  Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del. 
The  Change  from  Colony  to  Commonwealth  in  Virginia. 

1901  Sophonisba  Preston  Breckinridge,  Assistant  Professor  of  Household 

Administration,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
Legal  Tender:  A  Study  in  English  and  American  Monetary  History. 

1902  Jeremiah  Simeon  Young,  Associate  Professor  of  History  and  Political 

Science,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  Cumberland  Road. 
1905    Walter  Fairleigh  Dodd,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

The  State  Governments  of  the  American  Revolution. 

1907  Ira  Calvert  Hamilton. 

The  History  of  Administration  in  Illinois. 
Augustus  Raymond  Hatton,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Western 

Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Civil  Service  Reform  in  the  United 

States. 

1908  Samuel  MacClintock,  Director  and  Secretary,  LaSalle  Extension  Uni- 

versity, Chicago,  111. 
Federal  Legislation  regarding  Aliens. 
Susan  Wade  Peabody,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Relation  of  Government  to  Public  Health. 
1915    Eldon  Cobb  Evans. 

The  History  of  the  Australian  Ballot  in  the  United  States. 

HISTORY 

1895  John  William  Perrin,  Case  Library,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  History  of  Compulsory  Education  in  New  England. 
James  Westfall  Thompson,  Professor  of  Mediaeval  History,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Development  of  the  French  Monarchy  under  Louis  VI. 

1896  *George  Pierce  Garrison. 

History  of  Federal  Control  of  Congressional  Elections. 

1897  James  Fosdick  Baldwin,  Professor  of  History,  Vassar  College,  Pough- 

keepsie,  N.Y. 
Scutage  and  Knight  Service. 
Charles  Truman  Wyckoff,  Professor  of  History,  Bradley  Polytechnic 

Institute,  Peoria,  111. 
The  Feudal  Relations  between  the  Crowns  of  England  and  Scotland 

under  the  Early  Plantagenets. 

1898  Ernest  Alanson   Balch,    Professor   of  History,   Kalamazoo   College, 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Recent  Phases  of  Reciprocity  in  the  United  States. 
James  Walter  Fertig,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Secession  and  Reconstruction  of  Tennessee. 
Cora  Louise  Scofield,  115  Park  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 
Studies  in  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber. 
1S99    William  Rullkoetter,  Professor  of  History  and  German,  Drury  College, 
Springfield,  Mo. 
Legal  Protection  of  Women  in  Ancient  German  Society. 
Henry  Lawrence  Schoolcraft,  518  Harvester  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Genesis  of  the  Grand  Remonstrance. 
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1900  Frank  George  Franklin,   Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science, 

Albany  College,  Albany,  Ore. 
Naturalization  in  the  United  States  with  Especial  Reference  to  Its 
Legislative  History  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the 
Civil  War. 
Walter  Flavius  McCaleb,  Austin,  Tex. 

The  Aaron  Burr  Conspiracy. 
Edwin  Erle  Sparks,  President  of  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
The  Cumberland  National  Road  as  a  Union-Making  Factor. 

1901  Norman  D wight  Harris,  Professor  of  European  Diplomatic  History, 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111. 
The  History  of  Negro  Servitude  and  Slavery  Agitation  in  Illinois. 
Paul  Frederick  Peck,  Professor  of  History,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la. 
The  Development  of  the  Theory  of  Succession  under  the  Early 
Norman  Kings. 
George  Clarke  Sellery,  Professor  of  History,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis. 
The  Suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus  during  the  Civil  War. 
John  Olap  Sethre,  Teacher,  Carlisle,  Minn. 

The  Political  History  of  Minnesota  Prior  to  Her  Admission  into  the 
Union. 

1902  *Ralph  Charles  Henry  Catterall,  Professor  of  Modern  European 

History,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
The  Second  United  States  Bank. 
Regina  Katharine  Crandall,  Reader  in  English,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Genet's  Mission. 
Elmer  Cummings  Griffith,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Economy, 
William  Jewell  College,  Liberty,  Mo. 
The  Rise  and  the  Development  of  the  Gerrymander. 
Edgar  Holmes   McNeal,   Assistant   Professor  of  European   History, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Minores  and  Mediocres  in  German  Tribal  Codes. 
1904    Frances  Gardiner -Davenport,  Assistant  in  the  Bureau  of  Historical 
Research,  Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Economic  Development  of  a  Norfolk  Manor,  1086-1565. 
William  Ray  Manning,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 
The  Nootka  Sound  Controversy. 
Charles  Oscar  Paullin,  Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Administration  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  during  the 
Revolution. 

1906  Julian  Pleasant  Bretz,  Professor  of  History,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 

N.Y. 
The  Extension  of  the  Postal  System  West  of  the  Alleghanies. 
Marcus  Wilson  Jernegan,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  University 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Development  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  in  England 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  Great  Civil  War. 
Edward  Benjamin  Krehbiel,   Professor  of  History,  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
The  Interdict  under  Innocent  III. 

1907  Walter  Robinson  Smith,  Kansas  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kan. 

A  History  of  Dueling  in  the  United  States. 
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1907  Henry  Smith,  Goshen  College,  Goshen,  Ind. 

The  Mennonites  in  Pennsylvania. 

1908  George  Lane  Melton,  106  N.  Brauceforte  St.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

The  Development  of  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Region. 
Milo  Milton  Quaife,  Secretary  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  Madison, 
Wis. 
The  Doctrine  of  Non-intervention  with  Slavery. 

1910  David  Richard  Moore,  Professor  of  History,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin, 

Ohio. 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  1815-30. 
Schuyler  Baldwin  Terry,  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Financing  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War. 

1911  James   Garfield   Randall,    Professor   of   History,    Roanoke   College, 

Salem,  Va. 
Confiscation  of  Property  during  the  Civil  War. 
Elmer  Arthur  Riley,   Professor  of  Economics   and   Sociology,   Ohio 
Wesley  an  University,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
Development  of  Chicago  and  Vicinity  as  a  Manufacturing  Center. 

1912  Dice  Robins  Anderson,  Professor  of  History,  Richmond  College,  Rich- 

mond, Va. 
William  Branch  Giles:  A  Biography. 

1913  Cleo  Carson  Hearon,  Professor  of  History,  Ripon  College,  Ripon,  Wis. 

Mississippi  and  the  Compromise  of  1850. 
Judson  Fiske  Lee,  Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  History 
and  Economics,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  111. 

Transportation  as  a  Factor  in  the  Development  of  Illinois. 
Heinrich  Herman  Maurer,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Feudal  Procedure  in  the  Courts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

1914  Catharine  Caroline  Cleveland,  4807  Greenwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Great  Revival  in  the  West,  1797-1805. 

William  Carlyle  Harris,  Instructor  in  History,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
The  Public  Career  of  Zachariah  Chandler. 

Theodore  Calvin  Pease,  Associate  in  History,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  111. 
John  Lilburne  and  the  Levellers. 

1915  Theodore    Henley   Jack,    Professor   of    History,  Emery    University, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
Sectionalism  and  Party  Politics  in  Alabama  to  1842. 

Reginald  Charles  McGrane,    Instructor  in  History,   University  of 
Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
The  Panic  of  1837. 
Charles  Hartshorn  Maxson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science, 
Wharton  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  Great  Awakening  in  the  Middle  Colonies. 

1916  Glen  Vernon  Burroughs,  Assistant  in  History,  State  Normal  School, 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Development  of  State  Constitutions,  1776  to  1851. 

Charles  Oscar  Hardy,  Professor  of  History  and  Economics,  Ottawa 
University,  Ottawa,  Kan. 
The  Negro  Question  in  the  French  Revolution. 

Donald   McFayden,   Instructor  in   History,   University   of  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Col. 
The  Evolution  of  the  Title  "Emperor." 
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1916    Norman  Salee  Parker,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  Rutgers  College, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
The  Commerce  of  Southern  France  from  1100-1450. 
Arthur  Pearson  Scott,  Instructor  in  History,  University  of  Chicago. 

History  of  the  Criminal  Law  in  Colonial  Virginia. 
Francis  Joseph  Tschan,  Instructor  in  History,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 
Some  Aspects  of  the  Economic  History  of  Virginia  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century. 

SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

1895  Jerome  Hall  Raymond,  Lecturer,  Evanston,  111. 

American  Municipal  Government. 

Frederick  William  Sanders,  Dean  of  Junior  College,  Head  of  Depart- 
ments of  Sociology,  History,  and  Economics,  State  Normal  School, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
An  Exposition  in  Outline  of  the  Relation  of  Certain  Economic  Prin- 
ciples to  Social  Readjustment. 

1896  William  Isaac  Thomas,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Chicago, 

Chicago,  111. 
On  a  Difference  of  the  Metabolism  of  the  Sexes. 

George  Edgar  Vincent,  President  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  New 
York  City. 
Sociology  and  the  Integration  of  Studies. 

1897  David  Prescott  Barrows,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Cali- 

fornia. 
The  Ethno-Botany  of  the  Coahuilla  Indians  of  Southern  California. 

Hannah  Belle  Clark   (Mrs.  Ambrose  V.  Powell),    5227  Blackstone 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Public  Schools  of  Chicago:  A  Sociological  Study. 

Merton  Leland  Miller,  463  West  St.,  New  York  City. 
A  Preliminary  Study  of  the  Pueblo  of  Taos. 

Paul  Monroe,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Teaching,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
Profit  Sharing:  A  Study  in  Social  Economics. 

1898  Ira  Woods  Howerth,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
The  Social  Aim  in  Education. 

1899  Charles  Abram  Ellwood,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Mis- 

souri, Columbia,  Mo. 
Some  Prolegomena  to  Social  Psychology. 

1900  Jacob  Dorset  Forrest,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Butler  College,  Indian- 

apolis, Ind. 
The  Development  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

Annie  Marion  MacLean,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Acadian  Element  in  the  Population  of  Nova  Scotia. 

1901  William  Clarke  Gordon,  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Westfield,  Mass. 

The  Social  Ideals  of  Alfred  Tennyson  as  Related  to  His  Time. 
Charles  Joseph  Bushnell,  President,  Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove, 
Ore. 
A  Study  of  the  Stock  Yards  Community  at  Chicago,  as  a  Typical 
Example  of  the  Bearing  of  Modern  Industry  upon  Democracy,  with 
Constructive  Suggestions. 
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1901  John   Morris   Gillette,  Professor  of  Sociology,   University  of   North 

Dakota. 
The  Culture  Agencies  of  a  Typical  Manufacturing  Group,  South 
Chicago. 

1902  Edward  Cary  Hayes,   Professor  of  Sociology,   University  of  Illinois, 

Urbana,  111. 
The  Sociologist's  Object  of  Attention. 

1903  Amy  Hewes,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley, 

Mass. 
The  Part  of  Invention  in  the  Social  Process. 

1904  Romanzo  Colfax  Adams,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Pedagogy,  Nevada 

State  University,  Reno,  Nev. 
A  Technique  for  Sociological  Research. 

Thomas  James  Riley,  General  Secretary,  Bureau  of  Charities,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 
A  Study  of  the  Higher  Life  of  Chicago. 

1905  Herbert  Easton  Fleming,  Chicago,  111. 

Some  Phases  of  the  Production  and  Consumption  of  Literature  in 
Chicago. 

1906  Eben  Mumford,  Field  Study,  State  Leader  Farm  Magazine,  Lansing, 

Mich. 
The  Beginnings  of  Authority. 

Mabel  Carter  Rhoades,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology, 
Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.Y. 
A  Case  Study  of  Delinquent  Boys  in  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Chicago. 

Erville  Bartlett  Woods,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  N.H. 
Progress  as  a  Sociological  Concept. 

1907  Gustavus  Walker  Dyer,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Vanderbilt  University, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 
Democracy  in  the  South  before  the  Civil  War. 

Howard  Woodhead,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
The  Social  Significance  of  the  Physical  Development  of  Cities. 

1908  Cecil  Clare  North,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  Ohio  State  Uni- 

versity, Columbus,  Ohio. 
The  Influence  of  Modern  Social  Relations  upon  Ethical  Concepts. 

1910  Luther  Lee  Bernard,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia,  Mo. 
The  Transition  to  an  Objective  Standard  of  Social  Control. 

Frances  Fenton  (Mrs.  L.  L.  Bernard),  Columbia,  Mo. 

The  Influence  of  Newspaper  Presentations  upon  the  Growth  of  Crime 
and  Other  Antisocial  Activity. 

Hector  MacPherson. 

Co-operative  Credit  Associations  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

1911  Samuel  Nicholas  Reep,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Social  Policy  of  Chicago  Churches. 

Emory  Stephen  Bogardus,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Political  Economy, 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
The  Relation  of  Fatigue  to  Industrial  Accidents. 

1912  Julius  Temple  House,  Professor  of  English  and  Sociology,  Nebraska 

State  Normal  School,  Wyne,  Neb. 
Purpose  the  Variant  of  Theory. 
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1913  Ernest  Watson  Burgess,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  University 

of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Function  of  Socialization  in  Social  Evolution. 
Edwin  Hardin  Sutherland,  Professor  of  Sociology,  William    Jewell 
College,  Liberty,  Mo. 
Unemployment  and  Public  Employment  Agencies. 

1914  Manuel  Conrad  Elmer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of 

Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
Social  Surveys  of  Urban  Communities. 

1915  Earle  Edward  Eubank,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  College  Examiner, 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  College,  Chicago,  111. 
A  Study  of  Family  Desertion. 
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